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Another  Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

The  best  piece  of  public  news  which  Christmas 
just  past  furnished  the  world  was  the  information 
that  on  that  day  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between 
France  and  Italy  had  been  signed  at  Paris  by  Mr. 
Delcass^,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Mr.  Thornielli,  the  Italian  Ambassador  to 
France. 

It  had  been  known  ever  since  the  signing  of  the 
Franco-English  treaty  on  the  14th  of  October  that 
negotiations  were  under  way  for  a  treaty  between 
Italy  and  France.  The  announcement,*  therefore,  on 
Christmas  day,  that  the  treaty  was  actually  con- 
cluded, did  not  come  as  a  surprise. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  is  reported  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  Anglo-French  convention,  which 
was  published  in  full  in  our  November  issue.  It 
therefore  provides  that  for  a  period  of  five  years  all 
disputes  of  a  judicial  nature  arising  between  the  two 
countries  and  those  occurring  in  connection  with  the 
interpretation  of  treaties  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Hague  Court.  Questions  affecting  the  honor  and 
vital  interests  of  either  nation  are  reserved. 

This  treaty,  as  is  readily  seen,  constitutes  another 
distinct  and  most  important  advance  of  the  whole 


arbitration  movement.  If  it  is  the  first  step  that 
counts,  the  second  one  counts  more.  The  Hague 
Court  is  fortified  by  this  convention  in  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  all  the  civilized  nations  which 
united  in  creating  it.  The  Anglo-French  treaty  is 
likewise  strengthened  by  the  new  engagement  All 
the  world's  workers  for  equity  and  peace  are  through 
it  given  fresh  encouragement  to  push  their  propa- 
ganda in  season  and  out  of  season. 

We  shall  soon  hear  of  other  agreements  of  the 
same  kind.  The  French  government,  which  is  now 
unquestionably  at  the  head  of  the  whole  arbitration 
movement  on  its  political  side,  has  for  some  time 
been  in  negotiation  with  three  or  four  other  coun- 
tries —  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den —  for  arbitration  treaties.  The  negotiations  are 
now  well  advanced,  and  the  publication  of  the  con- 
ventions may  be  expected  at  an  early  day. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  new  year  opens  cer- 
tainly under  the  most  auspicious  omens. 


The  President's  Message  and 
Arbitration. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  the  7th  of  December,  took  more  advanced  ground 
on  the  subject  of  arbitration  than  he  had  done  be- 
fore ;  indeed,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  more 
advanced  ground  than  any  previous  President  had 
ever  taken.  He  reviews  succinctly  the  Venezuela 
trouble,  and  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  ad- 
justment of  the  claims  had  been  removed  from  the 
domain  of  violence  and  turned  over  to  mixed  com- 
missions and  to  the  Hague  Court.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  the  question  of  preferential  treatment  was 
referred  to  the  Hague,  he  speaks  thus : 

"  A  demand  was  then  made  by  the  so-called  blockad- 
ing powers  that  the  sums  ascertained  to  be  due  to  their 
citizens  by  such  mixed  commissions  should  be  accorded 
payment  in  full  before  anything  was  paid  upon  the 
claims  of  any  of  the  so-called  peace  powers.  Venezuela, 
on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  all  her  creditors  should 
be  paid  upon  a  basis  of  exact  equality. 

"  During  the  efforts  to  adjust  this  dispute  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  powers  in  interest  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  me  for  decision,  but  I  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
a  far  wiser  course  would  be  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  offer  an  admirable  opportunity  to  advance  the 
practice  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between 
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nations  and  to  secure  for  the  Hague  tribunal  a  memor- 
able increase  of  its  practical  importance.  The  nations 
interested  in  the  controversy  were  so  numerous  and  in 
many  instances  so  powerful  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
beneficent  results  would  follow  from  their  appearance  at 
the  same  time  before  the  bar  of  that  august  tribunal  of 
peace." 

It  has  been  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
course  which  the  President  took  in  this  matter  was 
most  wise  and  honorable,  and  that  it  would  certainly 
greatly  advance  recognition  by  the  nations  generally 
of  what  he  so  felicitously  calls  "  that  august  tribunal 
of  peace." 

Of  the  beneficent  results  of  the  appearance  of  so 
many  nations  at  one  time  before  the  new  tribunal  of 
the  world  he  speaks  in  enthusiastic,  but  none  too 
emphatic,  terms : 

"  Our  hopes  in  that  regard  have  been  realized.  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  are  represented  in  the  persons  of  the 
learned  and  distinguished  jurists  who  compose  the  tri- 
bunal, while  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Venezuela  are  represented 
by  their  respective  agents  and  counsel. 

"  Such  an  imposingconcourse  of  nations  presenting  their 
arguments  to  and  invoking  the  decision  of  that  high  court 
of  international  justice  and  international  peace  can  hardly 
fail  to  secure  a  like  submission  of  many  future  contro- 
versies. The  nations  now  appearing  there  will  find  it 
far  easier  to  appear  there  a  second  time,  while  no  nation 
can  imagine  its  just  pride  will  be  lessened  by  following 
the  example  now  presented.  This  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  arbitration  is  a  subject  of  warm 
congratulation  and  offers  a  happy  augury  for  the  peace 
of  the  world." 

On  the  general  principle  of  arbitration  as  a  substi- 
tute for  war  the  President  goes  nearly  as  far  as  any 
except  the  most  advanced  advocates  of  this  pacific 
method.     He  says  : 

44  There  seems  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  there 
has  been  a  real  growth  among  the  civilized  nations  of  a 
sentiment  which  will  permit  a  gradual  substitution  of 
other  methods  than  the  method  of  war  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes. 

"  It  is  not  pretended  that  as  yet  we  are  near  a  position 
in  which  it  will  be  possible  wholly  to  prevent  war,  or 
that  a  just  regard  for  national  interest  and  honor  will  in 
all  cases  permit  of  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
by  arbitration ;  but  by  a  mixture  of  prudence  and  firm- 
ness with  wisdom  we  think  it  is  possible  to  do  away  with 
much  of  the  provocation  and  excuse  for  war,  and  at  least 
in  many  cases  to  substitute  some  other  and  more  rational 
method  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  Hague 
Court  offers  so  good  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  such  settlement  that  it  should  be  encour- 
aged in  every  way.    Further  steps  should  be  taken." 

The  President  still  leaves  a  place  for  war,  but  it 
is  a  much  smaller  one  than  he  and  other  responsible 
heads  of  governments  have  usually  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary.     He   concedes   freely  that  there   are   "more 


rational  methods  for  the  settlement  of  disputes" 
than  war.  The  Hague  Court  "should  be  encour- 
aged in  every  way."  What  he  means  by  "  Further 
steps  should  be  taken,"  we  can  only  surmise,  but  we 
suspect  he  has  reference  to  the  negotiation  of  general 
treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration,  such  as  that  recently 
signed  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

On  the  whole,  the  President's  treatment  of  this 
great  subject  is  most  satisfactory,  and  eminently 
worthy  of  him  and  of  the  country. 


The  Rapprochement  Between  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

Altogether  the  most  hopeful  augury  in  current  in- 
ternational affairs  is  the  rapprochement  now  consum- 
mating itself  so  rapidly  between  France  and  Great 
Britain. 

This  rapprochement  is  the  more  striking  because  it 
is  between  two  powerful  peoples  which  are  not  only 
of  different  race  and  language,  but  have  been  histori- 
cally the  most  open  and  thorough-going  rivals  and 
enemies.  Their  mutual  history  until  in  recent  times 
was  one  of  almost  perpetual  quarreling  and  blood- 
shed. For  nearly  seven  hundred  years,  from  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  up  to  1815,  they  spent 
one  year  out  of  every  three  in  fighting.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  reckon  up  the  destruction  of  life,  the 
woes,  the  material  desolations,  the  financial  losses, 
and  the  infinite  moral  damages  of  the  great  Anglo- 
French  campaigns  of  these  centuries,  in  which  they 
spent  their  strength  and  resources  trying  to  make  the 
conquest  of  each  other's  lands  or  to  inflict  upon  each 
other  defeat  and  humiliation.  The  wounds  of  these 
campaigns  have  been  deep  and  hard  to  cure. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  the  spirit  of  re- 
crimination and  revenge  entailed  by  these  former  con- 
flicts was  rife  on  both  sides  of  the  channel.  One 
heard  abuse  and  misrepresentation  everywhere  both 
in  private  and  in  public  circles.  Rumors  and  threats 
of  open  hostilities  filled  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  of  both  countries.  War  was  barely  averted 
in  the  late  fifties  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  III.  No 
longer  ago  than  the  Fashoda  incident,  the  old  Qres 
suddenly  flamed  up,  and  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
both  countries  were  hurriedly  put  into  readiness  for 
action. 

The  change  that  has  at  last  come,  in  which  cordial 
friendship  and  generous  appreciation  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  former  distrust  and  defamation,  is  little 
less  than  a  political  miracle.  The  transformation  is 
of  course  not  yet  complete  and  it  may  be  many  years 
before  it  is  so.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  rap- 
prochement is  now  expressing  itself,  not  only  through 
the  arbitration  treaty  recently  signed,  but  in  many 
other  ways,  makes  any  serious  return  to  the  old  con- 
ditions under  present  circumstances  practically  im- 
possible. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  coming 
together  of  the  two  nations,  just  now  manifesting  it- 
self so  remarkably,  is  a  sudden  and  unprepared  phe- 
nomenon. If  it  were  so,  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  its  permanence.  It  has  its  roots  far  back  in  the 
past  century.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  intercourse  between  the  two 
peoples,  along  both  social  and  commercial  lines,  has 
been  steadily  growing.  It  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  forces  of  attraction  and  cooperation  were  power- 
fully  active  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  in  spite  of 
the  hatred  and  abuse  which  still  remains.  To  the 
Cobden  Commercial  Treaty  of  I860,  and  the  groups 
of  men  who  secured  it,  perhaps  as  much  as  to  any 
single  set  of  influences,  has  been  due  the  breaking 
down  of  the  old  walls  of  exclusiveness  between  the 
two  peoples.  This  treaty,  one  of  the  greatest  accom- 
plishments ever  effected  by  pacific  diplomacy,  made 
at  a  time  when  suspicion  and  ill  will  had  gone  to 
ruinous  lengths,  has  for  forty  years  been  exercising 
its  powerful  influence  for  Anglo-French  friendship 
and  good  understanding.  It  has  shown  them  in  con- 
siderable measure  that  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  two  peoples  run  very  close  together ; 
anji  when  this  is  once  done,  political  misunderstand- 
ings are  sure  soon  to  break  down. 

Again,  the  absence  of  actual  war  for  so  long  a 
period  has  given  the  constructive  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion opportunity  to  work  measurably  untrammeled, 
in  their  natural  way,  in  weaving  the  lives  of  the  two 
peoples  together.  It  has  been  more  than  eighty  years 
since  the  two  countries  were  at  war.  The  period  of 
actual  fighting  between  them  ended  with  Waterloo 
in  1815.  The  fires  of  hatred  and  revenge  have  there- 
fore had  time  to  die  away,  while  the  continuous  daily 
intermingling  of  the  two  peoples  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
has  built  them  together  into  a  strong  practical  fellow- 
ship, with  which  sentimental  dislike  has  not  been 
able  seriously  to  interfere.  What  direful  results  a 
recent  war  between  them  would  have  wrought  may 
be  easily  judged  from  the  case  of  Germany  and  France. 
Between  these  powers  the  feelings  of  revenge  and  of 
contemptuous  fear  left  by  the  struggle  of  1870  have 
only  just  now  begun  to  yield  after  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  years  must  yet  pass,  doubtless,  before  an 
arbitration  treaty  between  them,  like  that  just  entered 
into  by  the  French  and  English  governments,  can 
even  be  hopefully  talked  of. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  rapprochement  between 
France  and  England  is  its  genuineness,  its  freedom 
from  sentimental  pretense.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
widely  from  most  of  the  ententes  cordiale%  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  from  time  to  time.  These  "  cordial 
understandings  "  are  usually  the  product  of  some 
political  necessity,  when  a  government  feels  itself 
sadly  in  need  of  an  ally,  or  desires  support  in  the 
carrying  out  of  some  disreputable  enteiprise.  These 
ententes  usually  last  only  till  the  emergency  which 


created  them  has  passed,  and  then  the  nations  fall 
apart  to  seek  new  connections  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. In  the  case  before  us  there  seems  to  be  no 
tinge  of  unworthy  motive.  The  movement  is  in  real- 
ity not  a  political  one  at  all,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  its  value  would  be  increased  by  a  formal  alliance, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  de  Pressens£'s  recent  report  to 
the  Chamber  on  international  affairs.  It  is  a  people's 
movement  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  and  has 
gradually  deepened  and  widened  until  the  govern- 
ments have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  take  cognizance 
of  it.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  government 
leaders  have  done  this  willingly  and  sympathetically, 
but  it  is  after  all  its  basis  in  the  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  the  people,  as  voiced  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished leaders  in  both  countries,  which  gives  to 
the  rapprochement  its  "strength  and  its  certainty  to 
endure. 

As  the  period  of  actual  war  between  these  two 
great  and  powerful  nations  came  to  an  end  with  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  so  there  is  strong  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  arbitration  treaty,  which  is  the  last 
and  highest  political  expression  of  their  growing 
friendship,  will  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  "fend 
of  the  unworthy  distrust  and  recrimination  which 
have  so  often  disturbed  their  relations  and  threat- 
ened their  peace,  almost  to  the  opening  of  this 
twentieth  century.     This  at  any  rate  ought  to  be  so. 


Germany  and  South  America. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  masses  of  the  American 
people  of  all  classes  should  do  a  good  deal  of  serious 
and  careful  thinking  about  the  relations  of  this  coun- 
try to  Germany  in  respect  to  South  America.  The 
reported  remark  of  General  MacArthur  recently  at 
Honolulu,  that  Germany  will  go  to  war  with  the  United 
States  in  the  near  future,  and  that  the  Pacific  will  be 
the  early  field  of  hostilities,  with  Hawaii  as  the  first 
point  of  attack,  whether  he  uttered  the  sentiment  or 
not,  represents  a  considerable  and  very  dangerous 
current  of  opinion  which  is  frequently  breaking  out 
here  and  there  not  only  at  military  dinners  but 
elsewhere. 

Recently  Professor  Small,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  of  Chicago  University,  just  home  from 
Europe,  is  reported  to  have  declared,  in  a  most  oracu- 
lar way,  that  Germany  is  going  to  fight  us  in  the  near 
future  for  the  commercial  supremacy  which  she  feels 
that  she  is  in  great  peril  of  missing,  and  that  the 
United  States,  if  mindful  of  her  interest,  will  begin 
at  once  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  struggle.  The 
professor  even  exhorts  the  peace  societies,  doubtless 
in  jest,  to  throw  all  their  strength  in  favor  of  a  large 
increase  of  the  United  States  navy,  as  the  only  effi- 
cient means  of  ensuring  peace  with  the  Kaiser. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  for  several 
years  been  treated  to  these  lugubrious   prophecies, 
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not  one  of  which  has  deigned  to  get  itself  fulfilled, 
yet  on  each  new  occasion  talk  of  this  kind  is  indulged 
in  as  if  the  speaker  had  received  a  fresh  and  oracular 
message  from  some  hidden  source,  inaccessible  to  the 
rest  of  us,  which  made  him  sure  that  the  prediction 
was  on  the  very  eve  of  fulfillment.  And  so  fond  are 
the  people  of  the  thrilling  sensations  produced  by 
these  cries  of  alarm  that  they  straightway  forget  the 
many  times  that  the  predictions  have  proved  to  be 
wholly  groundless  and  false. 

In  the  case  of  the  small  group  of  army  and  navy 
officers  and  officials  who  contribute  most  of  the  com- 
ing-war prophets  —  not  all  of  them,  of  course,  are  of 
this  class  —  the  cause  of  their  declarations  is  not  far 
to  seek.  They  feel  the  necessity  of  "magnifying 
their  office."  Why  have  an  army  and  a  navy  if  we 
are  not  to  have  a  war  "  some  time,''  as  Secretary  Root 
has  declared  that  we  certainly  shall  have?  These 
men  are  unwilling  to  have  their  "  business  "  fall  be- 
hind the  general  advance  of  things.  They  wish  the 
annual  reports  to  make  a  good  showing.  The  re- 
ported remark  of  General  MacArthur,  which  proves 
"  not  to  have  been  made  for  publication,  but  spoken 
among  friends  in  private,"  was  suspiciously  related 
to  his  wish  to  have  the  fortifications  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands  forthwith  enlarged  and  strengthened.  How 
get  the  large  sums  of  money  for  these  "improve- 
ments" if  the  old  works  were  not  in  immediate 
danger  of  being  viciously  hammered  by  an  enemy's 
guns?  The  guns  had  to  be  supplied,  therefore, 
and  the  bigger  the  better.  They  were  the  missing 
link  in  the  argument. 

A  reason  for  the  "  dark  saying  "  of  the  Chicago 
University  professor  of  sociology  and  his  like  is 
much  more  difficult  to  imagine.  They  certainly  do 
not  want  a  war  with  Germany  in  the  interests  of  the 
sociological  development  of  human  society  or  of  the 
advancement  of  sociological  study  in  the  great  cen- 
tres of  learning. 

We  insist  that  this  whole  South  America-Ger- 
many-United States  problem  ought  to  be  thought  out 
with  great  care  by  the  people  of  the  country  before 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  led  any  further  astray 
by  these  militarizing  prophets  of  hostile  foreign  de- 
signs against  us. 

If  our  country  is  not  attacked  from  abroad  until  it 
is  attacked  by  Germany  from  the  side  of  the  Pacific, 
where  her  fleet  would  be  so  many  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  home  and  from  any  effective  base  of  sup- 
plies, we  shall  remain  undisturbed  "  to  the  ages  of 
the  ages."  The  Germans  may  be  pushing  and  am- 
bitious from  both  the  military  and  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  but  they  are  not  so  utterly  hollow- 
headed  as  a  scheme  like  this  would  prove  them 
to  be. 

The  likelihood  of  their  making  a  descent  upon  any 
part  of  our  Atlantic  coast  is  from  the  military  stand- 
point just  as  improbable.     Such  an  attack  would  be 


foredoomed  to  utter  failure  even  if  the  German  fleet 
outnumbered  that  of  this  country  three  to  one. 

As  to  commercial  supremacy,  Germany,  like  the 
United  States,  has  her  ambitions,  but  she  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  commercial  superiority  comes  only 
along  the  line  of  the  steady  and  efficient  develop- 
ment of  her  products  and  of  wisdom  and  persistence 
in  her  mercantile  and  trading  classes.  She  under- 
stands that  the  nation  that  excels  in  these  can  never 
be  driven  from  the  field,  and  that  the  one  who  does 
not  lead  in  these  cannot,  by  the  power  of  any  num- 
ber of  warships  or  military  successes,  ever  be  first, 
in  these  days  of  such  large  international  commercial 
freedom.  Nothing  in  her  ^ould  show  such  enor- 
mous folly  as  a  deliberate  attack  of  arms  upon  the 
United  States  in  the  interests  of  the  expansion  of  her  , 
commerce.  For  if  she  succeeded  in  the  military  en- 
terprise, —  an  impossible  supposition,  —  that  would 
not  give  the  least  assurance  of  success  in  the  other, 
especially  as  she  would  have  crippled  one  of  her  best 
customers. 

Furthermore,  all  the  paths  of  commercial  success 
are  already  open  to  her,  and  she  has  been  taking 
great  strides  in  them  in  recent  years,  not  because  of, 
but  in  spite  of,  her  great  armaments.  Why  should 
she  abandon  the  policy  of  peaceful  economic  and 
commercial  development,  through  which  she  has  made 
such  remarkable  advancement,  and  launch  upon  the 
perilous  policy  of  war,  where  she  would  be  staking 
all  with  nothing  to  gain  over  what  is  already  within 
her  reach  ?  There  is  not  one  chance  in  ten  thousand 
that  she  will  ever  attempt  to  do  this  —  unless  she  is 
nagged  to  madness  by  foreign  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood. 

As  to  her  course  in  South  America,  though  some 
friction  has  occurred  between  the  Germans  settled 
there  and  the  native  citizens,  there  has  not  hitherto 
been  a  thing  in  it  to  arouse  our  distrust  or  dislike. 
There  is  not  a  grain  of  evidence  that  she  has  ever 
contemplated  seizing  territory  there  and  setting  up 
a  German  colonial  government.  There  have  been  no 
open  or  secret  threats  to  do  this,  and  time  and  again 
her  government  has  disclaimed  any  intention  of  doing 
so.  How  shall  we  judge  of  her  future  course  except 
by  her  past? 

It  is  true  that  large  numbers  of  Germans  have 
been  for  years  emigrating  to  Brazil  and  other  South 
American  countries.  But  this  ought  not  to  disturb 
us.  They  have  a  right  to  go.  We  ought  to  rejoice 
in  it.  They  are  contributing  largely  to  the  develop- 
ment and  civilization  of  the  country.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  enough  of  them  go  to  double  or  treble 
the  population  of  Brazil  or  any  other  of  the  repub- 
lics. It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  they  should  be- 
come numerous  enough  to  outvote  the  rest  of  the 
population,  as  may  easily  be  the  case  some  day,  and 
get  control  of  the  national  parliaments,  the  judi- 
ciaries, and  even  the  presidencies.     They  have  a  per- 
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feet  right  to  do  this,  so  long  as  they  do  it  in  a  peace- 
ful and  orderly  way,  just  as  our  own  or  any  other 
people  have  the  right  to  do. 

If  we  want  war  with  Germany,  if  we  desire  to  see 
the  German  colony  in  Southern  Brazil  revolt  and  set 
up  the  standard  of  the  Fatherland,  if  we  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  Pan-Germanism  and  unify  it 
into  a  grasping  world-organization  strong  enough  to 
strike  us  and  our  commerce  a  disastrous  blow,  let  us 
by  all  means  at  once  increase  the  number  of  our 
alarmist  Germanophobes  and  keep  them  continually 
talking  war.  Germany  is  not  a  nation  to  be  scared 
off  the  sea  by  the  mere  talk  of  big  fleets  or  by  the 
fleets  themselves.  Challenges  will  only  make  her 
the  more  bold  and  aggressive.  But  if  we  wish  to 
have  her  friendship  and  her  cooperation  in  advancing 
the  higher  interests  of  humanity,  let  us  have  the  good 
sense  to  abstain  from  provoking  her  by  the  everlast- 
ing imputation  of  bad  motives,  and  let  us  frankly 
assist  her  in  making  her  commerce  as  extensive  and 
prosperous  as  possible.  In  this  way  we  shall  render 
both  our  commerce  and  our  peace  much  more  secure 
than  if  we  stupidly  provoked  her  to  dispute  with 
us  by  arms  both  our  commercial  and  our  political 
power. 

Is  the  Hague  Court  now  Open  to  All  the 
Nations  of  the  World  ? 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  appearance  of 
Venezuela  before  the  Hague  Court,  in  the  preferen- 
tial treatment  case,  that  is  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance, but  has  as  yet  received  practically  no  attention. 
This  fact  is  brought  out  strongly  though  somewhat 
indirectly  in  the  instructive  article  by  Hon.  Wayne 
MacVeagh  in  the  December  North  American  Review 
on  "  The  Value  of  the  Venezuela  Arbitration." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Venezuela  is  not  a 
party  to  the  Hague  Convention,  and  has  no  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 
The  Convention  is  what  is  ordinarily  considered  a 
closed  convention,  to  which  others  may  be  admitted 
only  at  the  will  of  the  signatory  powers.  None  of 
the  South  American  States,  though  a  treaty  of  adhe- 
rence to  the  Hague  Conventions  was  signed  by  their 
representatives  at  Mexico  City,  have  as  yet  been 
admitted  as  parties  to  the  Conventions. 

The  appearance  of  Venezuela,  therefore,  before  the 
Court,  in  company  with  ten  of  the  powers  —  five  of 
them  powers  of  the  first  rank  —  which  ure  parties  to 
the  Convention  under  which  it  was  established,  is  of 
extraordinary  interest.  She  had  no  technical  right 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  tribunal.  The  signatory 
powers  might  have  refused  to  let  her  come.  The 
fact  that  they  allowed  her  to  do  so,  raising,  so  far  as 
we  remember,  no  objections  whatever,  is  certain  to 
have  far-reaching  consequences. 

Mr.  MacVeagh  considers  the  value  of  the  Venezuela 


arbitration  to  consist  not  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  decided,  —  though  this  he  does  not 
underrate,  —  but  in  the  fact  that  it  will  "  increase  the 
dignity  and  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  great  Court 
of  Peace,"  that  it  will  extend  more  fully  the  reign  of 
law  and  justice  in  the  relations  of  the  European 
nations  to  the  South  American  republics,  prevent 
aggression  and  violence  against  them,  and  thus  con- 
tribute very  materially  to  the  pacific  development  of 
Central  and  South  America. 

If  this  is  a  true  interpretation,  or  marks  out  the  line 
of  a  true  interpretation,  of  the  value  of  this  arbitra- 
tion, as  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  does,  then  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  the  Hague  Court,  through 
the  action  of  the  ten  signatory  powers  in  appearing 
before  its  bar  with  an  outside  power  on  terms  of 
equality,  is  now  finally  open  to  all  the  nations  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
world.  Any  one  of  them  may  ask  any  signatory 
government,  or  any  other  with  which  it  may  have  a 
controversy,  to  go  to  The  Hague  for  settlement,  with 
reasonable  assurance  that  no  technical  advantage  will 
be  taken  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  yet  a  party  to  the 
convention  in  order  to  exclude  it  from  a  hearing  be- 
fore this  great  tribunal. 

It  is  true  that  the  Venezuela  arbitration  is  only  a 
single  case ;  but  it  is  a  case  of  such  character,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  nations  taking  part  in  it,  as 
will  go  a  long  way  to  establish  a  precedent  which 
it  will -not  be  easy  hereafter  to  set  aside.  It  will  be 
difficult  ever  again  to  close  the  tribunal  to  any  appel- 
lant whatever. 

The  opening  of  the  Court  in  this  indirect  way  to 
the  whole  family  of  nations  means  even  more  than  if 
it  had  occurred  in  a  formal  and  technical  way,  as  will 
doubtless  be  the  case  in  any  event  before  many  years. 
This  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  Permanent  Inter- 
national Court  in  this  way  without  any  formal  action 
is  in  harmony  with  the  manner  in  which  law  and  the 
institutions  of  law  have  always  spontaneously  ex- 
tended themselves  so  as  to  cover  new  and  contiguous 
ground.  It  is,  furthermore,  afi  impressive  evidence  of 
the  increasing  power  of  the  sense  of  justice  and 
equity  in  the  international  sphere  where  heretofore- 
brutal  violence  and  lawlessness  have  held  such  large 
sway.  It  is  at  bottom  this  enlarged  sense  of  justice 
and  right  which  is  bringing  the  new  World  Court 
into  such  rapid  use,  and  will  in  a  comparatively  brief 
period  extend  its  authority  and  beneficent  influence, 
not  only  theoretically,  but  also  actually,  over  the 
whole  sphere  of  international  activities. 


As  we  go  to  press  war  and  peace  are  hanging  in 
the  balance  in  the  Far  East,  and  it  is  uncertain  which 
end  of  the  scales  will  go  down.  We  are  not  yet  with- 
out hope  that  a  peaceful  solution  will  be  reached, 
though  one  can  almost  hear  already  the  death-angel 
beating  his  ponderous  wings  over  the  ill-fated  scene. 


the  advocate  of  peace. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

On  returning  from  The  Hague  on  the 
'^JtSS!!!!  5th  of  December,  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Bowen, 


who  represented  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela  in  the  perferential  treatment  case  before  the 
Arbitration  Court,  spoke  as  follows  in  reference  to  the 
matter: 

"The  question  which  was  submitted  to  the  Hague 
tribunal  was  whether  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy 
are  entitled,  by  reason  of  the  war  which  they  instituted 
against  Venezuela,  to  have  their  claims  paid  before  the 
other  creditors.  The  decision  of  that  question  will  be 
important,  inasmuch  as  it  will  establish  a  precedent  that 
will  indicate  what  methods  creditor  nations  should  pur- 
sue in  future  in  collecting  claims.  During  the  session  of 
the  tribunal,  which  began  September  1,  the  Court  heard 
every  possible  and  impossible  argument  in  favor  of  war- 
like methods  and  every  humane  and  enlightened  reason 
why  creditors  adopting  peaceful  methods  should  not  be 
held  to  have  forfeited  their  rights  to  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  bellicose  creditors.  If  we  were  a  little  further 
advanced  in  civilization  the  distinguished  arbitrators 
would  doubtless  have  been  asked  to  decide  that  if  prefer- 
ential treatment  should  be  given  to  any  creditor  it  should 
be  to  those  who  refrained  from  resorting  to'  war  and 
used  their  best  endeavors  to  collect  their  claims  by  di- 
plomacy. But  arbitration  is  comparatively  a  new  insti- 
tution, and  until  the  Venezuelan  case  arose  the  nations 
did  not  regard  the  Hague  tribunal  with  great  favor.  It 
was  even  thought  that  some  of  the  strongest  nations  were 
opposed  to  recognizing  the  tribunal  at  all.  However 
that  may  be,  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  arbitration 
are  now  quite  unanimous  in  asserting  that  this  Venezue- 
lan case,  in  which  no  fewer  than  twelve  nations  are  in- 
terested, has  given  the  Hague  tribunal  the  recognition 
and  respect  it  needed  as  the  supreme  international  court 
of  justice  and  peace.  The  credit  for  securing  for  it  this 
general  recognition  and  respect  is  due  to  President  Roose- 
velt. He  advised  at  the  beginning  of  the  contention  that 
it  should  be  taken  to  The  Hague." 

The  judges  appointed  from  the  Hague  Court  to  decide 
the  case  will  announce  their  decision  in  February. 


There  is  said  to  be  a  strong  feeling  in 

T^!ty,h"B*8°t  W&shin^°D  that  theRush-Bagot  treaty  of 
1817,  which  prevents  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  from  keeping  war  vessels  on  the  great 
lakes,  should  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  warships  suit- 
able for  training  purposes  to  cruise  on  these  waters.  A 
naval  board  has  recommended  that  the  naval  training 
station  be  located  at  Lake  Bluff,  north  of  Chicago,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Ships'  cutters  are  the  only 
boats  that  can  be  used  in  the  training  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  Modification  of  the  treaty  is  desired  in 
order  that  recruiting  and  training  for  the  navy  may  be 
much  more  extensively  carried  on  in  the  Middle  West 
than  heretofore.     The  scheme  is  evidently  a  part  of  the 


general  plan  for  the  great  increase  in  the  navy.  It  is 
promoted  chiefly  if  not  entirely  by  navy  officers,  naval 
boards  and  the  Navy  Committee  of  the  House.  It  would 
be  a  very  grave  mistake,  it  seems  to  us,  from  every  point 
of  view,  to  have  this  old  treaty  weakened  in  any  respect. 
No  treaty  we  have  ever  made  has  been  more  productive 
of  good.  It  has  saved  our  country  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  prevent  friction 
and  to  promote  harmonious  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  Canada  as  well  as  Great  Britain.  But  for  its 
existence  the  line  of  the  lakes  would  have  been  studded 
with  war  vessels,  and  no  one  can  imagine  the  amount  of 
mischief  that  might  have  come  about  at  the  critical  peri- 
ods of  our  relations  with  the  mother  country.  If  the 
treaty  should  be  modified  in  the  interests  of  naval  train- 
ing, it  would  not  be  long  before  the  naval  promoters  and 
the  ship  builders  would  put  up  a  demand  for  its  entire 
abrogation.  Let  the  treaty  stand,  and  let  at  least  these 
inland  seas  be  kept  free  from  the  curse  which  has  over- 
spread the  world,  and  be  kept  forever  consecrated  to 
peace,  as  they  have  been  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 


The  visit  of  members  of  the  British 
topLift"P",J  Parliamei*  to  Paris  the  last  week  in 
November  to  return  that  of  the  delegation 
of  French  Deputies  to  London  in  July  was  one  of  the 
notable  occurrences  in  the  recent  Franco-English  rap- 
prochemenL  The  great  banquet  at  the  Grand  Hotel  was 
pronounced  by  one  of  the  French  guests  present  "the 
most  brilliant  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.'9 
There  were  eight  hundred  persons  present,  and  the  after- 
dinner  speaking  lasted  till  midnight.  Mr.  d'Estournelles 
de  Constant  presided.  Loud  cheers  greeted  his  assur- 
ance that  the  "great  demonstration  "  of  the  evening  was 
"  not  the  work  of  one  party,  but  of  all  parties  in  France." 
The  president  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  a  Na- 
tionalist, considered  to  be  of  the  militant  party,  was 
present,  signifying  thus  his  sympathy  with  the  great 
cause.  There  was-a  great  storm  of  applause  when  Mr. 
d'Estournelles  turned  to  the  venerable  Frederic  Passy, 
and  recalled  the  history  of  Mr.  Passy's  labors  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  movement  which  they  were  celebrating 
that  night.  Sir  William  Houldsworth,  speaking  in  Eng- 
lish for  the  English,  declared  that  the  visits  of  these  two 
deputations  to  London  and  to  Paris  marked  a  new  era 
in  the  world's  history,  and  that  such  meetings  would  be- 
come perpetual.  Commercial  relations  were  of  the  first 
importance,  but  the  greatest  of  the  world's  interests  was 
peace.  The  French  Prime  Minister,  in  a  felicitous 
speech,  signifying  his  adhesion  to  the  principal  of  arbi- 
tration, declared  that  the  mission  of  the  French  and 
English  parliamentary  groups  was  a  noble  one  and  that 
it  richly  deserved  the  approbation  and  the  support  of 
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generous  minds.  The  Franco-English  treaty  just  signed 
reflected  the  greatest  honor  on  the  diplomacy  of  the  two 
states.  Bat  the  real  source  of  the  success  already 
achieved  was  the  feeling  and  the  conviction  of  the  two 
peoples.  The  treaty,  though  limited,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  fruitful  seed  of  treaties  yet  to  come.  The  two  na- 
tions, which  had  been  rivals,  —  enemies,  —  were  hence- 
forth to  confront  each  other  in  the  world's  markets  with 
the  armies  of  peace,  the  harmless  weapons  of  industry 
and  commerce.  Europe,  impressed  by  the  happy  change, 
would  yield  to  the  new  pacific  influence.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  audience  became  very  great  when  Lord 
Brassey,  speaking  in  French,  declared  that  they,  the  Eng- 
lish visitors,  "  admired  France  heart  and  soul,  that  great 
country  of  ideas."  Lord  Avebury,  Sir  Howard  Vincent, 
Mr.  Deschanel,  Mr.  Cochin  and  Mr.  Jaures  were  also 
among  the  speakers.  The  latter  in  his  best  style  de- 
clared that  England  and  France  had  not  made  this  new 
compact  for  themselves  alone,  but  that  they  might  bring 
about  a  united  Europe;  "their  mission  was  peace 
humanity,  civilization." 


The  Nobel 

Prize, 


On  the  10th  of  December,  the  day  on 
which  the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  is  annually  made,  the  Committee  of 
the  Norwegian  Parliament  having  the  matter  in  charge 
notified  Mr.  William  Randal  Cremer,  a  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  that  the  prize  had  this  year 
been  given  to  him.  The  amount  was  something  over 
$39,000.  Mr.  Cremer  has  for  thirty  years  been  an  inde- 
fatigable worker  for  international  arbitration.  He  founded 
the  Workingmen's  Arbitration  League,  afterwards  re- 
named the  International  Arbitration  League,  of  which 
he  has  always  been  the  general  secretary.  The  League 
has  published  The  Arbitrator,  of  which  Mr.  Cremer  has 
been  the  editor.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  Mr. 
Cremer  who  got  up  the  memorial  signed  by  234  mem- 
bers of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  1887,  and 
came  to  this  country  with  the  deputation  of  thirteen  dis- 
tinguished English  public  men  to  present  the  memorial 
to  President  Cleveland.  It  was  on  his  initiative  that  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  was  organized  in  1889  at  the 
time  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  an  organization  which  has 
been  most  influential  in  promoting  international  arbitra- 
tion and  the  permanent  tribunal.  Mr.  Cremer  was  the 
author  of  the  resolution  which  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  unanimously  in  1893,  favoring  an  arbitration 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  and  his  work  did 
much  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty  of  1897  which  failed  of  ratification  in  our  Senate. 
He  has  visited  the  United  States  three  times  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  cause.  Though  not  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  work  for  the  Anglo-French  treaty  recently  signed, 


he  did  effective  service  in  promoting  it  by  arranging  for 
the  great  reception  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  d'Estournelles  deputation 
from  the  French  Arbitration  Group  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Mr.  Cremer  well  deserves  the  recognition 
given  him  and  his  services  by  the  Nobel  Committee.  He 
has  our  warmest  congratulations  on  the  honor  which  has 
come  to  him,  and  through  him  to  all  the  friends  of  arbi- 
tration and  international  peace. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  to  get  an  ex- 
^mmerce.°f  pression  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  all  our  principal  cities  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  negotiation  of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion with  Great  Britain.  A  meeting  of  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  held  for  this  purpose  on  the  16th 
of  December.  Dr.  Thomas  Barclay,  who  was  the  leader 
of  the  movement  among  the  commercial  bodies  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  which  led  to  the  signing  of  the 
Anglo-French  treaty,  was  present  in  Boston  as  the  guest 
of  Edward  Atkinson  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  movement  among 
the  French  and  English  Chambers  of  Commerce  which 
led  up  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber last,  and  said  that  in  England  everything  was  ready 
for  the  Anglo-American  treaty.  On  motion  of  Edward 
Atkinson  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Wm, 
H.  Lincoln,  president  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  add  to  its  num- 
bers, to  organize  and  develop  throughout  Massachusetts 
work  in  support  of  a  treaty  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  It  is  understood  that  this  committee  will 
be  enlarged  into  one  representing  all  sections  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  work  in  cooperation  with  committees  of 
other  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  with  the  National 
Arbitration  Committee,  founded  in  1896,  and  recently 
revived  at  Washington  by  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 


Commenting    on    the    address  of    Dr. 
Sew"/.1"       .Thomas  Barclay  before  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  interest  of  Com- 
mercial   bodies    in    an    arbitration    treaty  with   Great 
Britain,  the  Boston  Herald  says : 

"  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  great  business  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  States  will  warmly  approve  of 
this  project,  and  will  do  whatever  lies  in  their  power  to 
promote  its  execution;  but,  unfortunately,  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  both  in  domestic  and  international 
matters,  is  often  at  variance  with  the  strongly  expressed 
wishes  of  its  representative  business  men,  and,  in  spite  of 
our  great  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  — 
we  almost  might  say  our  commercial  dependency  upon 
the  people  of  that  island,  —  we  doubt  if  there  is  any 
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nation  with  which  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  could 
be  made  with  more  difficulty.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who,  as  the  result  of  traditional  prejudices  and 
their  own  experiences,  which  perhaps  date  back  to  the 
days  of  their  grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers,  and 
have  absolutely  no  applicability  to  present  conditions, 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  regard  English  questions  in 
any  way  except  in  the  light  of  hostility.  For  this  reason 
it  has  seemed  to  us  that,  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  wish  to  form  arbitration  treaties, —  and  we  certainly 
trust  that  they  do,  —  it  would  be  better  to  begin  the  good 
work  by  arranging  a  treaty  of  this  kind  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  following  this  up  with  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty  between  Italy  and  the  United  States.  After 
these  had  been  secured  a  treaty  with  England  could  be 
entered  upon  with  the  assurance  of  easy  success,  since  it 
would  be  evident,  even  to  those  who  are  anti-English  in 
their  ideas,  that  we  could  not  afford  in  this  respect 
to  treat  that  nation  in  a  way  different  from  that  we  had 
adopted  in  our  treatment  of  other  nations." 


On  Tuesday  the  15th  of  December  a 
enhuB^ritt.  meeting  was  held  in  New  Britain,  Connec- 
ticut, to  start  a  movement  to  erect  in  that 
city  a  monument  to  Elihu  Burritt.  It  is  strange  that  the 
place  of  this  distinguished  philanthropist's  birth  has  not 
long  ago  honored  his  memory  in  this  public  way.  Of 
Mr.  Burritt's  many  eminent  services  to  the  world  —  and 
they  were  many  —  that  in  behalf  of  arbitration  and  in- 
ternational peace  was  the  greatest,  and  no  American 
has  ever  done  by  word  and  pen  more  effective  and  more 
abundant  work  to  that  end  than  he.  He  was  a  member 
of  that  remarkable  group  of  workers  in  this  cause  which 
followed  Worcester,  Ladd  and  Channing,  the  pioneers 
To  this  group  belonged  Whittier,  Garrison,  Sumner, 
William  Jay,  Dr.  Beck  with,  Amasa  Walker,  A.  P.  Pea- 
body,  Gerritt  Smith,  Samuel  J.  May,  Adin  Ballou,  Dr. 
Miles,  Howard  Malcolm,  and  others.  Of  these  men  only 
one  or  two  were  as  advanced  and  active  as  Mr.  Burritt. 
From  the  moral  and  idealistic  point  of  view  his  treat- 
ment of  war  and  peace  left  little  to  be  said.  But  he 
was  also  eminently  practical,  and  urged  incessantly  the 
practical  means  of  avoiding  war.  He  pleaded  for  arbitra- 
tion, for  conciliation,  for  meditation,  for  an  international 
congress,  for  a  permanent  tribunal.  His  speeches  and 
papers  on  the  subject  would  make  a  large  volume.  In 
addition  to  his  work  in  this  country,  he  traveled  and 
labored  extensively  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  He 
was  one  of  the  handful  of  men  who  originated  the  inter- 
national peace  congress  movement  in  1841,  and  made 
the  congresses  held  in  Europe  from  1843  to  1853  so  re- 
markably successful.  It  is  only  just  now  that  the  move- 
ment for  international  peace  has  begun  to  tread  upon  the 
heels  of  the  ideals  of  Mr.  Burritt,  and  the  proposal  for  a 
monument  to  him  is  an  evidence  of  the  great  advance 


which  has  been  made  in  the  pathway  marked  out  by 
him  and  his  friends.  Whatever  else  the  New  Britain 
monument  may  or  may  not  have  placed  upon  it,  let  it 
be  marked  by  one  at  least  of  his  great  utterances  for  the 
brotherhood  and  peace  of  mankind.  A  dozen  of  them 
would  be  all  the  better. 


The  recommendation  in  the  Presi- 
M^te'property  dent's  message  in  regard  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  private  property  at  sea  from 
capture  in  time  of  war  ought  to  have  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  Congress.  It  is  a  curious  contradiction  that 
private  property  on  land  should  long  ago  have  been  ex- 
empted from  capture,  while  the  same  law  has  not  been 
extended  to  the  ocean.  So  long  as  nations  go  to  war, — 
a  thing  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  out  of  date, 

—  it  is  of  course  most  desirable  that  the  destructions  and 
losses  which  the  hostilities  produce  should  be  reduced  to 
the  smallest  possible  limits.  The  President  pleads  for 
the  exemption  of  private  property  at  sea  from  capture, 
not  only  on  the  grounds  of  humanity  and  morals,  but 
also  because  such  "  shipping  represents,  internationally 
speaking,  a  much  more  generalized  species  of  private 
property  than  is  the  case  with  ordinary  property  on  land 

—  that  is,  property  found  at  sea  is  much  less  apt  than  is 
the  case  with  property  found  on  land  really  to  belong  to 
any  one  nation.  Under  the  modern  system  of  corporate 
ownership,  the  flag  of  a  vessel  often  differs  from  the  flag 
which  would  mark  the  nationality  of  the  real  ownership 
and  money  control  of  the  vessel;  and  the  cargo  may 
belong  to  individuals  of  yet  a  different  nationality.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  President  puts  under  his  ban  the 
"  commerce  destroyer"  as  not  a  u  vessel  of  honor."  Every 
limitation  of  war  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  its  ultimate 
abolition.  The  public  and  official  opinion  which  now 
demands  the  one  will  some  day  as  insistently  demand 
the  other. 


Nothing  recent  better  illustrates  the 
Memoirs  Mey*  utterly  dehumanizing  character  of  war,  and 
especially  of  professional  soldering,  than 
the  character  of  Field  Marshal  Lord  Wolseley  as  ex- 
hibited in  his  Memoirs  just  published  by  Scribners. 
Here  we  find  the  same  bald  doctrine  of  war  as  that  inci- 
dentally advanced  in  the  "  Soldier's  Pocket  Book,"  first 
published  over  thirty  years  ago.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
least  "  mellowed  by  age,"  as  one  might  expect,  but  rather 
intensified  in  rawness  and  fierceness.  A  few  quotations 
will  make  our  meaning  clear.  "  There  can  be  nothing  else 
like  it  [the  charge],  or  that  can  approach  its  inspiration, 
its  intense  pride.  You  are,  for  the  time  being,  —  and  it 
is  always  short,  —  lifted  up  from  and  out  of  all  petty 
thoughts  of  self,  and  for  a  moment  your  whole  existence, 
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soul  and  body,  seems  to  revel  in  a  true  sense  of  glory. 
The  blood  seems  to  boil,  the  brain  to  be  on  fire.  Oh, 
that  I  could  again  hope  to  experience  such  sensations." 
"  That  war  is  a  horrible  thing  is  a  very  nice  heading  for 
the  page  of  a  schoolgirl's  copy-book  bnt  I  confess  can- 
didly that  I  always  enjoyed  it."  To  this  old  fighter 
war  is  the  supreme  sport,  better  than  tiger  or  boar  hunt- 
ing. The  soldier  "  must  believe  that  his  duties  are  the 
noblest  that  fall  to  man's  lot.  He  must  be  taught  to 
despise  all  those  of  civil  life."  Without  the  love  of  the 
"  glory  "  that  comes  by  war  a  nation  "  will  soon  pass  into 
the  boneless,  sinewless  condition  of  the  jelly-fish,  drifting 
with  every  tide  and  current,  and  will  then  cease  to  be  a 
sharer  in  the  direction  of  the  world's  great  affairs."  The 
battlefield  to  him  is  the  pearly  gate  of  heaven !  "  I  did 
not  mind  much  how  many  I  might  lose  in  action,  for 
soldiers  are  made  to  die  there,  and  oh,  how  fortunate 
they  are  who  do  so ! "  * "  The  heart  is  easily  saddened 
by  thoughts  of  widows  and  orphans  in  order  to  satisfy 
war's  greedy  maw,"  he  confesses ;  but  then  he  delights 
in  nothing  so  much  as  stuffing  this  greedy  maw  with 
husbands  and  fathers,  however  many  widows  and  orphans 
are  made  thereby.  Those  who  care  to  wade  through  the 
" Memoirs"  will  find  the  man  of  war  everywhere  por- 
trayed with  no  drapery  and  trappings  on  him,  living  for 
the  joy  of  frenzied  moments,  for  the  sport  of  hunting  and 
killing  men,  for  the  "  glory "  of  fighting  and  conquest. 
This  book  will  hereafter  probably  become  famous  as  the 
last  of  its  kind  to  appear  in  the  history  of  the  race. 


FfwtorlcR. 
Coadert. 


Fraud*  E 
Clark. 


Dr.  Francis  £.  Clark,  president  of  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  left 
Boston  on  Christmas  day  for  another  trip 
round  the  world,  in  the  interest  of  the  work  of  the 
society.  His  itinerary  will  include  Honolulu,  Samoa, 
Auckland,  Tasmania,  Melbourne,  Sidney,  Adelaide,  and 
a  trip  to  Africa,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  six 
months.  Just  before  sailing,  Dr.  Clark  wrote  as  follows 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society : 

"My  dear  Dr.  TrvMood:  I  am  just  about  starting 
for  the  other  side  of  the  world  again,  but  before  I  start  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  glad  of  your  safe  return  to 
America,  and  glad  to  hear  of  the  arrangement  for  your 
great  Peace  Convention  next  fall.  The  Endeavor  move- 
ment has  been  particularly  interested  in  world-wide 
peace,  partly  because  it  stands  for  world-wide  brother- 
hood, and  you  will  have  many  sympathetic  friends  among 
the  young  people  here  in  Boston.  May  it  prove  to  be  a 
great  success." 

Dr.  Clark  was  one  of  the  fifty  eminent  persons  in  the 
nation  who  joined  in  the  invitation  to  the  Peace  Con- 
gress to  meet  in  this  country  the  coming  autumn,  and  he 
will  be  one  of  the  large  General  Committee  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Congress. 


The  death  of  Frederic  R.  Coudert  of 
New  York,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
has  taken  away  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  American  bar.  Mr.  Coudert's  success 
as  a  jury  lawyer  was  phenomenal  As  an  orator  he  had 
few  equals.  Fqw  men  had  greater  success  on  the  lecture 
platform,  where  his  efforts  were  always  for  charitable 
purposes.  He  was  actively  interested  in  politics,  though 
he  always  refused  to  accept  any  public  position,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  exten- 
sion of  law  and  equity  in  the  realm  of  international 
affairs.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  International  Law  Association  and  attended  some 
of  its  conferences  abroad.  He  served  also  on  the  Inter- 
national Code  Committee  of  New  York,  of  which  David 
Dudley  Field  was  the  president  and  leader.  He  was  one 
of  the  Counsel  of  the  United  States  before  the  Behring 
Sea  Arbitration  Board  at  Paris,  and  made  a  masterly 
presentation  of  the  contention  of  this  country.  He  also 
served  on  the  Commission  which  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  to  examine  the  matter  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan boundary  dispute.  His  services  in  international 
affairs  were  so  highly  appreciated  that  he  was  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  both  the  French 
and  the  Italian  governments. 


We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
wuznJewskl.  tne  P™0688  Wiszniewska,  who  passed 
away  at  her  home  in  Paris  on  the  23d 
of  November,  after  having  suffered  for  a  year  and 
more  with  heart  disease.  Though  of  an  ancient  and 
eminent  family  of  Burgundy,  she  had  come  into  promi- 
nence herself  only  in  recent  years  through  her  efforts  to 
unite  the  women  of  the  world  in  a  league  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  war.  She  is  said  first  to  have  become  interested 
in  the  cause  of  peace  through  the  great  disasters  and  suf- 
ferings which  befell  eastern  France  during  the  war  of 
1870.  She  later,  with  her  husband,  Prince  Wiszniewska, 
consecrated  herself  entirely  to  the  promotion  of  peace 
among  the  nations.  She  founded,  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  the  Universal  Alliance  of  Women  for  Dis- 
armament, the  name  of  which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  the  Universal  Alliance  of  Women  for  Peace  by  Edu- 
cation. Through  this  organization,  with  which  several 
millions  of  women  of  different  countries,  by  their  per- 
sonal signatures  or  the  adherence  of  the  organizations  to 
which  they  belonged,  had  become  associated,  she  carried 
on  an  incessant  and  vigorous  propaganda  in  behalf  of 
the  principles  of  peace.  She  speedily  became  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  carried  on  a  very 
large  correspondence.  She  was  an  effective  speaker, 
and  delivered  a  number  of  stroug  addresses  on  different 
occasions.    At  the  opening  of  the  Hague  Conference 
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she  sent  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Bourgeois,  the  chairman  of 
the  French  deputation,  supported  by  more  than  half  a 
million  women. 


Brevities. 

.  .  .  The  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg  has  finally  rati- 
fied the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes,  and  has  appointed  as  Luxem- 
burg's representative  in  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion Mr.  Henri  Vannerus,  president  of  the  State  Council 
and  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Luxemburg. 

.  .  .  President  Roosevelt,  in  the  following  passage  in 
his  message,  expresses  his  desire  that  Congress  may  ex- 
tend the  invitation  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  to 
meet  at  St.  Louis  this  year : 

"  Last  year  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  Interna- 
tional Arbitration  met  at  Vienna,  nix  hundred  members 
of  the  different  legislatures  of  civilized  countries  attend- 
ing. It  was  provided  that  the  next  meeting  should  be 
in  1904  at  St.  Louis  subject  to  our  Congress  extending 
an  invitation.  Like  the  Hague  Tribunal,  this  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  is  one  of  the  forces  tending  towards 
peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  entitled 
to  our  support.     I  trust  the  invitation  can  be  extended.'7 

.  .  .  The  North  American  Review  for  December  con- 
tains a  most  able  and  enlightening  article  by  P.  T. 
McGrath  on  Hudson  Bay,  under  the  title,  "A  New 
Anglo-American  Dispute :  Is  Hudson  Bay  a  Closed  Sea  ?  " 
All  persons  wishing  to  keep  themselves  informed  about 
United  States- Canadian  relations  ought  to  read  this 
article. 

.  .  .  President  Roosevelt  says  that  the  settlement  of 
the  Alaska  boundary  dispute  by  the  mixed  commission 
of  six  "  furnishes  a  signal  proof  of  the  fairness  and  good 
will  with  which  two  friendly  nations  can  approach  and 
determine  issues  involving  national  sovereignty,  and  by 
their  nature  incapable  of  submission  to  a  third  power  for 
adjudication.1'  But,  Mr.  President,  just  such  boundary 
disputes  involving  national  sovereignty  have  again  and 
again  been  submitted  to  third  powers.  Why  are  they 
incapable  of  submission  to  a  great  impartial  tribunal  like 
the  Hague  Court? 

...  To  those  best  informed  about  the  growing  tend- 
encies towards  liberty  and  constitutional  government  in 
Russia,  the  proposal  to  submit  the  new  scheme  for 
peasant  reforms,  ordered  in  the  Czar's  recent  manifesto, 
to  the  consideration  of  an  elective  body  to  be  composed 
of  provincial  committees  chosen  in  each  province  by  the 
Zemstvos,  will  cause  no  surprise.  This  is  an  entirely 
new  departure  for  the  Russian  government.  There  is  a 
parliamentary  smack  about  it  which  is  said  to  delight  the 
liberal-minded  Russians.  It  will  be  difficult  long  to  pre- 
vent a  violent  revolution  in  Russia  unless  a  peaceful  one 
is  accomplished.  The  soldiers  in  a  number  of  instances 
during  the  recent  outbreaks  have  refused  to  fire  on  the 
peasants. 

.  .  .  The  government  of  San  Domingo  has  been  in- 
duced by  United  States  Minister  Powell  to  agree  to 
appoint  arbitrators  in  the  case  of  the  San  Domingo 
Improvement  Company. 


.  .  .  Congressman  Gibson  of  Tennessee  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember a  resolution  directing  the  President  to  open  ne- 
gotiations with  the  maritime  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  some  international  agreement  whereby  the 
naval  armaments  of  the  powers  shall  be  materially 
reduced. 

...  In  compliance  with  an  urgent  request  from  the 
Cuban  authorities,  the  United  States  government,  on  the 
11th  of  December,  ordered  the  removal  of  the  four  com- 
panies of  artillery,  which  have  been  kept  in  the  island 
since  its  independence  was  established.  For  over  a  year 
the  Cuban  government  had  been  objecting  strongly  to 
their  retention  at  Havana  and  Santiago.  Because  of 
strong  objections  also  from  President  Pal  ma,  the  large 
display  of  naval  forces,  which  the  United  States  War 
Department  had  intended  to  make  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  naval  station  at  Guantanamo  on  the 
same  date,  was  omitted.  It  ought,  in  fairness,  never  to 
have  been  planned. 

.  .  .  Edwin  D.  Mead  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
great  memorial  meeting  held  recently  in  the  Auditorium, 
Chicago,  in  honor  of  the  late  Henry  D.  Lloyd.  While 
he  was  in  Chicago  he  gave  an  address  before  the  Chicago 
Peace  Society  and  its  friends,  in  which  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  recent  Peace  Congress  at  Rouen,  and  of  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  peace  spirit  in  Europe. 

.  .  .  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan  of  Buffalo,  ex-Minister 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  General  Counselor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  has  been  sent  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  a  special  mission  to  Panama.  He  will  be 
gone  till  the  1st  of  February.  Just  what  the  nature  of 
the  mission  is  has  not  been  made  public.  The  press  was 
"  previous "  in  its  statement  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  to 
be  our  first  regular  Minister  to  "  the  Republic  of  Panama." 
When  he  is  given  a  Ministry  abroad,  it  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  Ambassadorships,  for  he  is  one  of  our  ablest 
and  most  worthy  diplomats. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Thomas  Barclay,  ex-president  of  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  was  the  guest  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  at  the  Vendome 
Hotel,  Boston,  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  spoke 
briefly  on  the  subject  of  international  arbitration.  The 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Trade  will  send  a  memorial  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  favor  of  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration  treaty. 

.  .  .  The  warships  of  Russia  and  Japan  in  the  Far 
East  have  been  painted  black,  to  be  ready  in  the  event 
of  war.  That  is  the  proper  color.  If  the  Russians  and 
Japanese  were  disposed  to  do  the  appropriate  thing  still 
farther,  they  would  follow  the  advice  of  William  E. 
Channing  and  dress  all  their  soldiers  in  black,  paint  their 
faces  black,  put  black  trappings  on  their  horses,  hoist 
black  flags,  and  have  the  entire  war  equipments  thus 
made  emblematic  of  the  sorrowful  business  of  human 
slaughter.     War  is  a  very  black  art. 

.  .  .  Herbert  Spencer,  the  famous  writer  on  sociological 
and  philosophical  subjects,  died  at  his  home  in  Brighton, 
England,  on  December  8th.  Spencer  held  strongly,  on 
purely  evolutionary  grounds,  that  war  is  now  entirely  out 
of  date,  and  ought  to  disappear  from  human  society. 
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.  .  .  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  addressed  the  Patria  Club  of  New 
York  City  on  the  evening  of  December  11th  on  the  sub- 
ject of  international  arbitration.  A  committee  of  five 
members  of  the  Club  was  appointed  to  promote  the  ne- 
gotiation and  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain. 

...  It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  considerable 
opposition  to  great  appropriations  for  naval  construction 
has  developed  among  influential  members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

.  .  .  The  two  big  battleships,  "  Libertad  "  and  "  Consti- 
tucion,"  put  on  the  market  last  year  by  Chili,  because  of 
her  convention  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  have  at  last 
been  sold.  There  have  been  rumors  that  they  were 
going  to  Japan  or  to  Russia,  but  it  seems  that  at  last 
England  has  bought  them,  and  paid  nine  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  them.  Poor  England !  What  an  endless  bur- 
den of  the  seas*  she  is  heaping  upon  herself!  She  will 
learn  better  some  day,  and  then  have  an  immense  pile  of 
old  junk  on  her  hands. 

•  .  .  According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  just  submitted  to  the  President,  the  army  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  which  ends  next  June  will  have  been 
$121,917,345.21.  The  estimates  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1905,  are  $125,929,393.46. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Urbain  Gohier,  the  author  of  "L'Armee 
contre  la  Nation,"  whose  severe  criticisms  of  the  conduct 
of  military  officials  has  from  time  to  time  aroused  much 
excitement  in  France,  has,  after  trial,  been  again  ac- 
quitted. The  cause  of  his  last  arrest  was  his  written 
assertion,  "  The  military  calling  is  a  school  of  cowardice/' 
in  proof  of  which  he  had  given  specific  illustrations.  His 
acquittal  seems  to  be  proof  that  the  French  are  growing 
tired  of  the  tyranny  as  well  as  of  the  brutalities  of  the 
army. 

.  .  .  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Arbi- 
tration Conference  held  at  Washington  in  April,  1896, 
through  which  arrangements  have  been  made  for  hold- 
ing another  great  national  conference  at  the  capital  the 
12th  of  this  month,  to  promote  an  Anglo-American  arbi- 
tration treaty,  consists  of  the  following  persons:  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster,  of  Washington;  George  L.  Rives,  of 
New  York;  Prof.  John  B.  Moore,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; John  Crosby  Brown,  of  New  York;  Carl 
Schurz,  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  of  New  York;  James  B. 
Angell,  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

.  .  .  Sunday,  December  20,  was  the  centennial  of  the 
formal  transfer  of  the  Louisiana  territory  from  France 
to  the  United  States.  The  anniversary  was  celebrated 
in  Louisiana  with  much  pomp  and  enthusiasm. 

.  .  .  The  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Peace  Society  was  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  8th  of 
December.  A  series  of  seven  resolutions  was  voted, 
among  which  was  one  protesting  against  great  naval  in- 
crease in  this  country,  and  another  favoring  a  regular 
international  congress  to  meet  at  stated  periods,  to  con- 
sider ail  questions  of  general  international  interest. 


.  .  .  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  gave  the  address  at  the  Delta  Upsilon  Con- 
vention in  New  York  recently.  Among  other  things  he 
said :  "I  do  not  regard  imperialism  in  itself  as  savage ; 
but  the  imperialism  which  views  inferior  races  as  our 
legitimate  prey  certainly  is  so." 

.  .  .  Lieutenant  Bilse  has  been  sentenced  to  six  months 
imprisonment  and  dismissal  from  the  German  army  for 
writing  a  novel,  "  In  a  little  Garrison  Town,"  in  which 
the  vices  of  German  offices  were  exposed.  The  book 
has  been  suppressed  by  order  of  the  government,  and 
many  officers  are  said  to  be  ready  to  challenge  Bilse  to 
duels  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  prison. 

.  .  .  The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Committee  of  the  Nor- 
wegian parliament  announces  that  the  next  award  of  the 
prize  will  be  on  the  10th  of  December  this  year  (1904). 
All  proposals  of  candidates  must  be  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  first  of  February.  Persons  who  may 
propose  candidates  are:  (a)  Members  of  the  Nobel 
Committee  of  the  Norwegian  parliament;  (b)  Members 
of  Parliament  and  Members  of  Government  of  the  dif- 
ferent states;  (c)  Members  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Council ;  (d)  Members  of  the  Commission  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Bureau ;  (e)  Members  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law ;  (/)  University  professors  of  Political 
Science  and  of  Law,  of  History,  and  of  Philosophy; 
and  (g)  persons  who  have  received  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

...  In  his  annual  report,  made  public  on  the  4th  of 
December,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  strongly  advises 
the  creation  of  a  general  naval  staff  like  that  recently 
created  for  the  army;  recommends  the  establishment  of 
a  naval  base  in  the  Philippines;  that  the  maritime 
powers  adopt  some  system  of  doing  away  with  derelicts 
in  the  ocean ;  that  commandants  at  remote  naval  stations 
be  authorized  to  convene  general  courts-martial;  that 
some  simple  system  of  civil  government  be  provided  for 
Tutuila  and  Guam;  and  the  continued  upbuilding  of 
the  navy  by  the  annual  authorization  of  new  vessels. 
The  effective  force  of  the  navy  was  increased  during 
the  fiscal  year  by  25  vessels;  that  is,  1  battleship,  4 
harbor  defense  monitors,  1  torpedo  boat,  12  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  and  7  submarine  boats. 


Violation  of  International  Treaties 

and  International  Law:  The 

Case  of  Panama. 

Treaties  are  the  highest  form  of  positive  obligation 
which  nations  can  take  upon  themselves  toward  other 
nations.  Only  when  these  treaties  run  clearly  contrary 
to  the  common  law  of  equity  and  justice,  which  is  uni- 
versally recognized  among  civilized  peoples  as  putting 
the  nations  under  the  highest  moral  obligations,  do  they 
cease  to  be  of  binding  force.  When  they  run  with  this 
common  law,  as  they  are  usually  supposed  to  do,  they  are 
of  the  most  sacred  character.  No  greater  dishonor, 
therefore,  can  come  upon  a  government  than  that  in- 
curred by  the  deliberate  violation  of  its  treaty  obligations. 

One  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  recent  action  of 
our  government  in  the  matter  of  the  Panama  revolt  was 
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what  has  been  considered  by  many  able  and  patriotic  cit- 
izens, and  by  a  number  of  the  best  home  and  foreign 
journals,  the  clear  violation  thereby  of  the  nation's  treaty 
obligations  toward  the  republic  of  Colombia. 

The  thirty-fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  with  New 
Granada  has  always  been  considered  binding  between  our 
country  and  Colombia  (New  Granada's  successor)  up  to 
the  moment  when  the  recent  Panama  revolution  took 
plaoe.  Then,  after  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years,  those 
parts  of  it  relating  to  Panama  were  suddenly  considered 
by  our  government  as  no  longer  of  any  binding  force, 
though  no  correspondence  whatever  on  the  subject  had 
taken  place  between  the  governments  of  Washington  and 
Bogota.  The  Colombian  government  was  given  no  op- 
portunity to  ask  or  to  make  explanations.  It  was  as 
completely  ignored  as  if  it  had  never  had  any  existence. 

The  clauses  of  the  treaty  brought  into  question  are 
found  in  Article  XXXV.,  and  are  as  follows : 

"  And  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and  con- 
stant enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  and  as  a  special  compen- 
sation for  said  advantages  and  for  the  favors  they  have  acquired 
by  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  United 
States  guarantee,  positively  and  efficaciously,  to  New  Granada, 
by  the  present  stipulation,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before- 
mentioned  isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the  free  transit  from 
the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed 
in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty  exists;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  United  States  also  guarantee,  in  the  same  manner,  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  property  which  Hew  Granada  has  and  pos- 
sesses over  the  said  territory. 

"  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  citizens  of  either  party  shall 
infringe  any  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  Buch  citizens  shall 
be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  same,  and  the  harmony 
and  good  correspondence  between  the  nations  shall  not  be 
interrupted  thereby;  each  party  engaging  in  no  way  to  protect 
the  offender  or  sanction  such  violation. 

"  If,  unfortunately,  any  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  treaty 
should  be  violated  or  infringed  in  any  way  Whatever,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  neither  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
shall  ordain  or  authorize  any  acts  of  reprisal,  nor  shall  declare 
war  against  the  other  on  complaints  of  injuries  or  damages, 
until  the  said  party  considering  itself  offended  shall  have  laid 
before  the  other  a  statement  of  such  injuries  or  damages, 
verified  by  competent  proofs,  demanding  justice  and  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  same  shall  have  been  denied,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  and  of  international  right. 

u  Any  special  or  remarkable  advantages,  that  one-  or  the 
other  power  may  enjoy  from  the  foregoing  stipulation  are  and 
ought  to  be  always  understood  in  virtue  and  as  in  compensa- 
tion of  the  obligations  they  have  just  contracted,  and  which 
have  been  specified  in  the  first  number  of  this  article." 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  action  of  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  a  clear  violation  of  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
these  clauses.  Our  government,  in  defense  of  its  course, 
puts  forward  the  contention  that  the  guarantee  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  here  made  was  meant 
to  apply  only  to  the  defense  of  Colombian  integrity 
against  the  aggression  of  foreign  powers.  This  construc- 
tion of  the  guarantee  is  certainly  not  that  given  by  the 
government  in  former  years.  President  Cleveland  only 
eighteen  years  ago,  in  December,  1885,  said  in  reference 
to  our  obligations  to  Colombia  [Italics  here  and  else- 
where ours]: 

"  Emergencies  growing  out  of  civil  war  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  demanded  of  the  government,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  administration,  the  employment  of 
armed  forces  to  fulfill  its  guaranties  under  the  thirty-fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  in  order  to  keep  the  transit 
open  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.    Desirous  of  exer- 


cising only  the  powers  expressly  reserved  to  us  by  the 
treaty,  and  mindful  of  the  rights  of  Colombia,  the 
forces  sent  to  the  Isthmus  were  instructed  to  confine 
their  action  to  ( positively  and  efficaciously '  preserving 
the  transit  and  its  accessories  from  being  '  interrupted  or 
embarrassed.'  The  execution  of  this  delicate  and  re- 
sponsible task  necessarily  involved  police  control  where 
the  local  authority  was  temporarily  powerless,  but  always 
in  aid  of  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia.  The  prompt 
and  successful  fulfillment  of  its  duty  by  this  government 
was  highly  appreciated  by  the  government  of  Colombia, 
and  has  been  followed  by  expressions  of  satisfaction. 
High  praise  is  due  to  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in 
this  service.  The  restoration  of  peace  on  the  Isthmus 
by  the  re&stablishment  of  the  constituted  government 
there  being  thus  accomplished,  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  were  withdrawn." 

From  this  utterance  it  is  evident  that  President 
Cleveland  understood  that  the  guarantee  of  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  property  covered  the  case  of  civil 
dissensions  and  revolutions  as  well  as  that  of  aggression 
from  foreign  powers.  This  was  clearly  the  opinion  of 
all  those  of  his  predecessors  in  the  presidency  who  had 
occasion  to  express  themselves  on  the  subject.  In  1847 
President  Polk,  in  the  message  which  he  sent  to  the 
Senate  in  transmitting  the  treaty  to  that  body,  said : 

"  New  Granada  proposes  to  guarantee  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  right  of 
passage  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  over  the  natural 
roads  and  over  any  canal  or  railroad  which  may  be  con- 
structed to  unite  the  two  seas,  on  condition  that  the 
United  States  shall  make  a  similar  guarantee  to  New 
Granada  of  the  neutrality  of  this  portion  of  her  territory 
and  her  sovereignty  over  the  same. 

u  The  guarantee  of  the  sovereignty  of  New  Granada 
over  the  Isthmus  is  a  very  natural  consequence  of  the 
guarantee  of  its  neutrality,  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  other  practicable  mode  of  securing  the  neutrality 
of  this  territory.  New  Granada  would  not  consent  to 
yield  up  this  province  in  order  that  it  might  become  a 
neutral  state,  and,  if  she  should,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
populous  or  wealthy  to  establish  and  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty." 

Zachary  Taylor,  in  his  message  of  December  4,  1849, 
declared  that  the  treaty  sent  to  the  Senate  by  his  prede- 
cessor "  guarantees  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus 
and  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  of  New  Gran- 
ada over  that  territory."  In  a  message  of  March  1 9, 1 850, 
he  said :  u  The  treaty  negotiated  with  New  Granada  on 
the  Pith  day  of  December,  1846,  did  not  guarantee  the 
sovereignty  of  New  Granada  on  the  whole  of  her  terri- 
tory, but  only  over  the  single  province  of  the  Isthmus  of. 
Panama."  He  further  declares  that  thq.  treaty  of  1846 
contained  the  principles  which  guided  him  in  his  negoti- 
ations with  Nicaragua  for  a  canal  through  her  territory. 

In  the  same  sense  are  the  utterances  of  President  Bu- 
chanan in  1857,  and  agaiu  in  1860 : 

"  Under  our  treaty  with  New  Granada,  of  December 
12, 1846,  we  are  bound  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  through  which  the  Panama  railroad 
passes, i  as  well  as  the  right  of  sovereignty  and  property 
which  New  Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the  said 
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territory.1  This  obligation  is  founded  upon  equivalents 
granted  by  this  treaty  to  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States." 

"This  treaty,  after  granting  ns  the  right  of  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  most  ample  terms, 
binds  this  government  to  guarantee  to  New  Granada ( the 
perfect  neutrality  of  the  before-mentioned  isthmus,  with 
the  view  that  the  free  transit  from  the  one  sea  to  the 
other  may  not  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed  in  any  future 
time  while  this  treaty  exists.'  In  one  respect  it  goes 
further  than  any  of  its  successors,  because  it  not  only 
guarantees  the  neutrality  of  the  route  itself,  but  'the 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  property '  of  New  Oranada 
over  the  entire  province  of  Panama.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  when  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate  it  was  ac- 
companied by  a  message  of  President  Polk,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1847,  in  which  the  attention  of  that  body  was 
especially  called  to  these  important  stipulations  of  the 
thirty-fifth  article,  and  in  which  it  was  stated,  moreover, 
that  our  charge  d'affaires  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
'  acted  in  this  particular  upon  his  own  responsibility  and 
without  instructions.'  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
treaty  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  the  transit  policy 
to  which  I  have  referred  was  deliberately  adopted." 

President  Hayes,  in  his  message  of  December  6, 1880, 
recognized  in  express  terms  that  under  "  the  treaty  obli- 
gations subsisting  between  the  United  States  and  Colom- 
bia we  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  transit  and  the 
sovereignity  and  property  of  Colombia  in  the  Isthmus." 
Mr.  Arthur,  in  his  message  of  December  6,  1881,  said: 
"  This  government  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  solemn 
obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  its  compact  of  1846  with 
Colombia,  as  the  independent  and  sovereign  mistress  of 
the  territory  crossed  by  the  canal." 

In  not  one  of  these  utterances  is  there  any  hint  that 
the  guarantee  was  not  absolute,  that  is,  against  aggres- 
sion from  any  source  whatever. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  neither  in  the  elaborate 
statement  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hay  on  the  6th  of  November, 
attempting  to  justify  the  rash  action  of  the  government, 
nor  in  President  Roosevelt's  message,  nor  in  the  article 
in  the  Independent,  by  one  u  high  in  the  government," 
nor  in  those  in  the  Outlook,  and  other  journals  and  maga- 
zines, setting  forth  and  defending  the  government's  posi- 
tion, are  any  of  these  Presidential  utterances  quoted. 
How  could  Mr.  Hay,  who  must  have  known  of  them,  de- 
clare that  the  President's  action  was  "in  line  with  the 
best  precedents  of  our  public  policy  ?  "  The  Secretary 
of  State,  as  the  President,  lays  emphasis  on  "  the  rights 
which  toe  acquired  by  the  treaty,"  but  ignores  entirely 
the  obligations  toward  Colombian  sovereignty  taken 
upon  us  by  the  same  treaty,  and  repeatedly  recognized 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  predecessors. 

Mr.  Bayard's  declaration  in  1886,  cited  by  Mr.  Hay, 
"that  the  United  States  could  not  but  feel  serious  concern 
that  a  Europeai  power  should  resort  to  force  against  a  sis- 
ter republic  of  this  hemisphere,  as  to  the  sovereign  and 
uninterrupted  use  of  a  part  of  whose  territory  we  are 
guarantors  under  the  solemn  faith  of  a  treaty"  shows 
that  Mr.  Bayard  was  in  entire  agreement  with  President 
Cleveland  as  to  our  guarantee  of  sovereignty  to  Colombia, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  cite  him  as  favoring  the  action 
of  President  Roosevelt  in  assisting  to  destroy  this  sover- 
eignty. 


Mr.  Hay's  citations  from  Mr.  Everett's  and  Mr. 
Seward's  declarations  have  no  relevancy  whatever  to  the 
question  of  our  obligation  to  guarantee  the  sovereignty 
over  the  isthmus  to  Colombia,  but  only  to  the  matter  of 
its  neutrality. 

Not  less  disingenuous  seem  to  be  the  citations  made 
by  the  President  in  his  message.  There  is  no  hint  in  the 
quoted  declaration  of  Secretary  Cass  in  1858  that  the 
United  States  was  not  under  obligations  by  the  treaty  to 
uphold  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia.  On  the  contrary, 
he  said  explicitly,  in  the  words  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
quotes,  that  "  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  states  oc- 
cupying this  region  should  always  be  respected"  What 
Mr.  Cass  was  defending  was  our  right  to  maintain  free 
transit  across  the  territory. 

Mr.  Seward  does  say  in  1865,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  that  u  the  purpose  of  the  stipulation  (of  the 
treaty)  was  to  guarantee  the  isthmus  against  seizure  or 
invasion  by  a  foreign  power  only,"  and  not  against  a  body 
of  insurgents.  But  that  is  very  far  from  saying  that  our 
government  was  not  estopped  by  the  treaty  from  aiding 
a  body  of  insurgents  to  get  possession  of  the  isthmus. 
Mr.  Seward  had  expressly  said,  in  the  same  declaration, 
that  "  the  United  States  have  taken  and  will  take  no  in- 
terest in  any  question  of  internal  revolution  in  the  state 
of  Panama,  or  any  state  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
but  will  maintain  a  perfect  neutrality  in  connection  with 
such  domestic  altercations."  Attorney-General  Speed's 
advice  to  Mr.  Seward  in  1865,  quoted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
is  of  the  same  import,  that  the  United  States,  while  guar- 
anteeing Colombian  sovereignty  against  foreign  powers 
only,  did  not  by  the  treaty  "  become  a  party  to  the  in- 
testine troubles  of  that  government,"  nor  "  become  bound 
to  take  sides  in  the  domestic  broils  of  New  Granada." 
If  the  President  had  even  followed  the  to  him  precious 
doctrine  of  these  exceptional  declarations  of  the  State 
Department  in  1865,  which  are  widely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Presidential  pronouncements  on  the  subject  and 
the  declarations  of  the  State  Department,  which  we  have 
quoted,  he  would  have  held  strictly  aloof  and  "taken  no 
interest"  in  the  Panama  revolt,  and  have  let  it  take  its 
own  course.  He  certainly  took  a  very  decided  "  interest " 
in  it,  if  he  did  not  actually  promote  it,  as  the  facts  and 
dates  brought  out  in  Mr.  Hoar's  speech  in  the  Senate 
strongly  indicate. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  government  lias  violated 
the  treaty  of  1846,  as  interpreted  by  its  own  words,  as 
understood  by  Colombia,  and  as  expounded  by  all  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  predecessors  in  the  presidency  who  had 
any  occasion  to  pass  judgment  upon  it.  And  the  viola- 
tion seems  all  the  more  discreditable  in  view  of  the  at- 
tempt made  by  the  government  to  justify  it  by  a  vague 
appeal  to  former  Administrations  whose  policy,  when 
looked  up,  is  found  to  be  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
of  the  present  Administration,  which  has  led  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  a  friendly  state. 

Even  if  it  should  be  granted  that  Panama  still  had  the 
right  of  revolution  under  the  treaty,  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  Colombia,  and  under  the  general  public  law  of 
the  nations,  for  which  a  plausible  argument  may  be  made, 
notwithstanding  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty,  there 
would  still  remain  the  flagrant  violation  of  both  the 
treaty  and  of  international  law  through  the  aiding  and 
abetting  by  force  of  the  revolt  of  Panama  from  Colom- 
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bian  authority.  To  foster  a  revolt  is  as  grave  an  offense 
as  one  nation  can  commit  against  another.  The  circum- 
stances on  the  isthmus  afforded  no  such  emergency,  in- 
volved no  such  tyrannical  and  outrageous  violation  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  as  justifies  under 
public  law  forcible  intervention  by  an  outside  govern- 
ment. To  assert  that  the  failure  of  the  Colombian  Con- 
gress to  ratify  the  Hay-Herran  treaty  created  such  an 
.  emergency  is  to  go  to  about  the  extreme  limit  of  ground- 
less assumption.  Even  the  Panama  representatives  in 
the  Congress,  who  would  certainly  have  been  aware  of 
any  serious  oppression  if  it  had  existed,  every  one  of 
them  voted  in  favor  of  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  on  the 
same  general  grounds  that  influenced  the  other  repre- 
sentatives, namely,  that  the  Constitution  did  not  permit 
such  a  treaty  as  virtually  alienated  territory. 

It  seems  equally  clear  that  the  well  established  princi- 
ples of  international  law  were  violated  in  the  hasty  (the 
President  calls  it  " speedy")  recognition  of  the  Panama 
revolutionary  government  It  is  hard  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  absurd  than  to  call  the  handful  of  men  who 
in  the  city  of  Panama,  without  the  participation  of  the 
outlying  provinces  of  the  Isthmus,  had  declared  them- 
selves the  **  Panama  Republic,"  an  established  govern- 
ment in  the  sense  understood  in  public  law,  when  as  yet 
no  election  had  taken  place,  no  national  legislature  ex- 
isted, no  judiciary,  no  cabinet  except  a  self-appointed  one. 

The  ground  on  which  the  independence  of  a  new  state 
may  be  recognized  is  well  set  forth  by  President  Grant  in 
his  message  of  December,  1875,  in  reference  to  the  civil 
war  then  going  on  in  Cuba : 

"  To  establish  the  condition  of  things  essential  to  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  there  must  be  a  people  occupying 
a  known  territory,  united  under  some  known  and  defined 
form  of  government,  acknowledged  by  those  subject 
thereto,  in  which  the  functions  of  government  are  admin- 
istered by  usual  methods,  competent  to  mete  out  justice 
to  citizens  and  strangers,  to  afford  remedies  for  public  and 
for  private  wrongs,  and  able  to  assume  the  correlative 
international  obligations,  and  capable  of  performing  the 
corresponding  international  duties  resulting  from  its  ac- 
quisition of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  A  power  should 
exist  complete  in  its  organization,  ready  to  take  and  able 
to  maintain  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

Not  one  of  these  conditions  existed  in  the  case  of 
Panama  at  the  time  when  President  Roosevelt  recog- 
nized it,  and  not  one  of  them  exists  to-day  except  in  po- 
tentiality under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

The  principle  of  public  law  whieh  governs  the  recogni- 
tion, even  as  a  belligerent,  of  a  new  government  thus  set 
forth  by  President  Grant,  was  stated  with  equal  clear- 
ness by  Senator  Sumner  in  an  elaborate  speech  on  the 
recognition  by  England  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy : 

"The  conclusion  then  is  clear:  To  justify  recognition, 
it  must  appear  beyond  doubt  that  de  facto  the  contest  is 
finished,  and  that  de  facto  the  new  government  is  estab- 
lished secure  within  fixed  limits.  These  are  conditions 
precedent,  not  to  be  avoided  without  open  offense  to  a 
friendly  power  and  open  violation  of  that  international 
law  which  is  the  guardian  of  the  world's  peace.  Armed 
recognition  is  simply  recognition   by  coercion.     It  is  a 


belligerent  act,  constituting  war,  and  can  be  vindicated 
only  as  war.  .  .  .  But  an  attempt  under  guise  of  recogni- 
tion to  coerce  the  dismemberment  or  partition  of  a  coun- 
try is  in  its  nature  offensive  beyond  ordinary  war." 

In  justifying  his  refusal  to  recognize  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Cuban  revolutionary  government,  President 
AfcKinley,  in  his  message  of  April  11,  1898,  used 
language  agreeing  completely  in  substance  with  that  of 
Sumner  and  Grant: 

"  They  are  evidences  that  the  United  States,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  test  imposed  by  public  law  as  the  condition 
of  the  recognition  of  independence  by  a  neutral  state  (to 
wit :  that  the  revolted  state  shall '  constitute  in  fact  a  body 
politic,  having  a  government  in  substance  as  well  as  in 
name,  possessed  of  the  elements  of  stability,'  and  forming 
de  facto  if  left  to  itself  a  state  among  the  nations  reason- 
ably capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  state)  has  im- 
posed for  its  own  governance  in  dealing  with  cases  like 
these  the  further  condition  that  recognition  of  independ- 
ent statehood  is  not  due  to  a  revolted  dependency  until 
the  danger  of  its  being  subjugated  by  the  parent  state  has 
entirely  passed  away." 

With  these  statements  all  the  authorities  on  interna- 
tional law  and  the  historic  precedents  of  modern  civilized 
nations  agree. 

The  instances  of  the  prompt  recognition  by  our  gov- 
ernment of  the  new  republican  form  of  government  of 
France  and  Brazil,  which  have  been  cited  as  precedents 
in  support  of  President  Roosevelt's  hasty  recognition  of 
Panama  before  the  Colombian  government  had  bad  op- 
portunity to  attempt  to  suppress  the  revolt,  have  no  rele- 
vancy whatever  to  the  case.  In  the  former  cases  the 
countries  had  simply  changed  their  form  of  government, 
and  the  contest  with  the  former  authorities  was  over. 
They  were  not  cases  of  revolt  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
and  of  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  new  and  independent  state. 

The  administration,  feeling  no  doubt  the  sore  weak- 
ness of  its  defense  from  the  foregoing  points  of  view,  has 
further  attempted  to  justify  its  course  on  the  ground  of 
absolute  public  necessity,  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
the  nation  by  the  commercial  interests  of  the  world,  and 
the  general  demands  of  civilization.  This  plea  has  been 
enforced  by  the  asserted  greediness  and  contemptuous- 
ness  of  the  Colombian  government  in  its  rejection  of 
the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  and  its  hold-up  of  the  canal 
enterprise. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  government's  contention  that 
has  taken  the  people.  It  has  caused  the  whole  question 
of  our  solemn  treaty  obligations  to  Colombia  and  our  no 
less  sacred  obligations  to  the  public  law  and  conscience 
of  the  world  to  be  overlooked.  Civilization,  a  wor$  with 
which  a  good  deal  of  conjuring  is  done  in  these  days,  re- 
quired the  canal,  required  it  immediately,  and  required 
that  this  country  should  construct  it.  Colombia  was  in 
the  way,  and  there  was  not  u  the  scantiest  hope  "  of  ever 
getting  her  out  of  the  way  by  any  devices  of  honorable 
pacific  diplomacy.  There  was  nothing  to  do,  therefore, 
but  to  bundle  her  out  of  the  way  without  ceremony, 
while  international  law  and  treaty  obligations  were  as- 
sumed to  stand  by  mute,  consenting  to  the  rude  and  un- 
wonted performance. 

This  line  of  defence,  which  is  virtually  a  confession  of 
collusion  with  the  Panama  revolutionists  in  throwing  off 
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Colombian  authority,  while  apparently  the  strongeta 
offered  by  the  government,  is  in  reality  the  weakest  and 
an  worthiest.  If  the  straits  had  been  as  desperate  as  this 
contention  supposes,  if  the  interests  of  civilization  in  the 
canal  had  been  effectively  and  hopelessly  blocked  by  the 
action  of  Colombia  so  that  United  States  diplomacy  was 
paralyzed  and  could  do  nothing  more,  then  there  would 
have  been  some  excuse  for  the  government's  coup  de  main. 

But  this  theory  of  a  hold-up,  of  a  blocked  and  helpless 
diplomacy,  of  a  great  and  mighty  power  like  the  United 
States  being  hopelessly  baffled  in  its  negotiations  by  such 
a  government  as  that  at  Bogota,  so  that  "not  the  scanti- 
est hope  remained  of  ever  getting  a  satisfactory  treaty 
from  them"  as  the  President  avers,  is  as  incomprehen- 
sible a  begging  of  the  question  as  statecraft  has  ever 
furnished.  In  fact,  it  is  so  ridiculously  absurd  as  to  need 
no  refutation.  The  Colombian  government  was  already 
talking  of  a  new  treaty,  and  there  was  nothing  about  this 
talk  to  justify  our  government's  sneers  in  reference  to  it. 
In  a  little  while,  with  patience,  fairness,  and  firmness,  we 
could  have  had  from  Colombia  a  treaty  granting  us  every 
right  and  privilege  on  the  Isthmus  that  we  could  reason- 
ably have  demanded.  It  will  always  be  to  our  shame 
and  dishonor  that  we  abandoned,  in  a  fit  of  impatience, 
this  dignified  Christian  method  and  took  to  that  of  the 
bludgeon.  Nor  are  we  likely  to  get  the  canal  a  moment 
earlier  than  if  we  had  proceeded  in  the  saner  way ;  and 
even  if  we  do,  the  gain  in  time  will  be  vastly  outweighed 
by  the  moral  losses  to  civilization  from  our  fast  and  loose 
playing  with  our  solemn  treaty  obligations  and  our  disre- 
gard of  one  of  the  most  elemental  principles  of  public 
law,  by  which  we  had  always  before  faithfully  stood. 

There  is  one  point  further  which  requires  a  word  of 
elucidation.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  action  of  the 
Colombian  Congress  in  rejecting  the  Hay-Herran  treaty 
any  real  evidence  of  the  contemptuousness  and  often  sive- 
ness  toward  us  of  which  the  President  so  strenuously 
complains.  The  Isthmian  Canal  treaty  prepared  with  so 
much  pains  by  Secretary  Seward  in  the  late  sixties  was 
rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate  (on  grounds  never 
disclosed  to  the  public),  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of 
Colombia.  Was  that  offensiveness  and  contemptuous- 
ness? Did  that  not  leave  "the  scantiest  hope"  of  ever 
getting  a  satisfactory  treaty  through  ?  The  Colombian 
Congress,  a  part  of  the  treaty  making  power,  rejected 
the  Hay-Herran  treaty  on  perfectly  legitimate  grounds, 
namely,  that  its  terms  were  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  regard  for  the  Constitution,  even  if  it  was  ex- 
ceptional, our  President  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to 
commend,  instead  of  complaining  that  the  Colombian 
President  did  not  carry  the  treaty  over  the  heads  of  the 
Congress  even  if  it  did  violate  the  Constitution. 

The  Colombian  Representatives  feared,  as  they  were 
perfectly  justified  in  fearing,  —  and  this  was  the  real 
ground  of  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  —  that  if  a  great 
power  like  ours  ever  got  a  foothold  on  the  Isthmus  that 
would  be  the  end  of  Colombian  sovereignty  there.  Our 
leading  public  men  of  a  generation  and  more  ago,  after 
the  treaty  of  1846  was  in  force,  felt  the  same  way  about 
it.  They  strongly  discouraged  the  idea  of  Colombia 
allowing  the  Isthmus  to  pass  under  the  control  of  any 
great  foreign  power,  even  the  United  States.  In  his 
"  Instructions  "  to  the  United  States  Minister  at  Bogota 
in  1869,  Secretary  Seward  wrote: 


"I  am  unable  to  conceive  of  any  proceeding  that 
would  be  more  perilous  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
than  that  one  should  allow  a  stronger  government  like 
that  of  the  United  States  to  become  directly  the  pro- 
prietor or  conductor  of  a  ship-canal  with  free  ports  at 
its  termini  on  the  two  oceans." 

In  the  same  sense  wrote  President  Taylor  in  Decem- 
ber, 1849. 

But  it  seems  now,  when  our  government  has  taken 
the  whole  matter  into  its  own  hands  and  determined  to 
build  the  canal  itself,  that  this  fine  sense  of  the  rights  of 
Colombia  has  disappeared,  and  that  in  its  place  is  sub- 
stituted that  vague  something  called  "  the  rights  of  civil- 
ization," before  which  all  particular  nations,  if  they  be 
small,  must  with  all  their  rights  be  made  to  bow. 

As  to  the  Colombian  government  wanting  more  money 
than  the  ten  millions  specified  in  the  Hay-  Herran  treaty, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  that  should  be  considered  a  par- 
ticularly offensive  manifestation  of  national  greed,  even 
if  their  hope  to  get  twenty-five  millions  was  selfish  and 
extravagant.  If  we  had  been  in  their  place,  we  should 
have  insisted  on  getting  every  honorable  cent  out  of  a 
great  enterprise  which  promised  such  large  remuneration 
in  the  future.  Even  if  Colombia  was  meanly  greedy, 
she  was  only  following  the  usual  custom  of  nations  in 
demanding  much  more  than  is  reasonable  in  dealing  with 
other  nations.  The  powers  which  recently  undertook  to 
collect  debts  by  force  from  Venezuela  demanded  in 
general  about  twice  as  much  as  was  due  them.  In  the 
case  of  the  Alabama  claims,  we  asked  of  Great  Britain 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions;  an  impartial  tribunal 
declared  that  we  were  entitled  to  only  one-tenth  of  that 
amount. 

One  cannot  help  reflecting  in  this  connection  that  ten 
millions  for  the  little  State  of  Panama  is  much  more 
than  twenty-five  millions  would  have  been  for  Colombia. 
And  it  is  now  known,  through  the  unvarnished  dis- 
closures of  bribery  and  corruption  made  by  the  corre- 
spondents on  the  spot,  that  desire  to  get  this  money  and 
the  total  annual  rental  of  the  Canal  thereafter  was  one 
of  the  chief  motives  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Panama  junta  and  to  the  revolt  and  setting  up  of  the 
pigmy  state.  But  this  base  greed  of  the  Panamanians 
did  not  lead  President  Roosevelt  to  lash  them  with  his 
strenuous  English  nor  prevent  him  from  treating  them 
as  worthy  of  the  help  and  trust  of  this  government ! 

The  Colombian  government,  it  is  to  be  conceded,  is, 
if  the  accounts  which  come  to  us  are  half  true,  a  very 
corrupt  and  inefficient  one.  But  there  has  been  nothing 
in  her  conduct  in  connection  with  the  Canal  negotiations, 
when  examined  critically,  that  gave  our  government  any 
just  ground  for  treating  her  with  contempt  and  for  help- 
ing to  drive  her  off  the  Isthmus  and  to  dismember  her 
territory.  The  Canal  across  the  Isthmus  is  greatly 
needed.  All  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  constructed  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  civilization  has  developed  success- 
fully without  it,  and  its  construction  might  better  have 
waited  fifty  years  than  for  our  government  to  have  dis- 
honored itself  by  ruthlessly  trampling  on  the  rights  of  a 
weaker  nation,  by  violating  its  treaty  obligations  and 
setting  at  nought  that  slowly-developed  international 
law  which  is  the  guardian  and  pledge  of  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Whatever  may  be  the  beneficent  results 
arising  from  the  building  of  the  Canal  under  the  present 
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circumstances,  it  will  take  many  a  year  to  repair  the 
damage  thus  done  to  that  very  civilization  in  whose  name 
oar  government  has  sought  to  justify  its  extraordinary 
conduct.  The  past  will  not,  possibly  cannot,  be  undone, 
but  let  us  as  a  people  look  f ally  in  the  face  the  disastrous 
consequences  sure  to  come  in  "the  fullness  of  time" 
from  every  such  unworthy  exploit  and  letting  down  of 
the  moral  ideals  of  the  nation,  in  the  interest  of  com- 
mercial or  political  enterprises,  and  let  us  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  Administration  of  this  great  people  ever 
to  do  such  a  thing  in  our  name  again. 

Pax  Pace. 

The  Urgent  Need  of  a  Truce  and  Re- 
duction of  Armaments. 

Abstract  of  a  recent  speech  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  Mr.  Gustave  A.  Hubbard,  when  the  Budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs  was  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Hubbard  at  the  end  of  the  speech  presented  a  resolution  ask- 
ing the  French  Government  to  take  the  initiative  in  bringing 
about  an  agreement  for  a  reduction  of  the  present  burden- 
some armaments  and  war  budgets. 

When  the  delegate  from  Sweden  and  Norway  at  the 
Hague  Conference,  Baron  de  Bille,  learned  that  the 
Russian  proposition  relative  to  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments had  been  set  aside,  he  cried,  "  That  is  not  enough ! " 
It  is  to  repeat  that  cry  of  the  delegate  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  of  all  consciences  which  approve  it,  that  I 
rise  to  make  a  few  observations.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  improvements  in  the  ex- 
ternal situation  of  the  French  Republic,  to  which  the 
previous  speaker,  Mr.  Deschanel,  has  referred,  and  that, 
toonscious  of  our  strength,  we  should  bide  our  time. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  great  design  of  Russia, 
the  great  design  of  Germany;  but  should  not  France 
also  have  her  great  design  ?  Are  we  agreed  as  to  what 
that  great  design  should  be?  That  is  the  question  which 
Mr.  Deschanel  has  left  somewhat  obscure.  As  was  said 
in  the  report  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Budget,  discussions 
on  foreign  politics  are  not  sufficiently  frequent  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  this  country.  The  country  has  not 
formed  the  habit  of  looking  calmly  at  all  these  problems. 
That  is  a  habit  which  I  think  we  ought  to  form.  It  is 
not  sufficient,  indeed,  to  deliver  here  historical  and  aca- 
demical speeches.  We  have  political  responsibilities. 
We  ought  to  be  men  of  action,  and  not  simply  men  of 
contemplation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Chamber  proceeds  in  the 
study  of  these  questions  is  bad.  It  would  be  useful  to 
have  printed  and  distributed  in  the  Chamber,  if  not  daily 
as  in  England,  at  least  once  a  week,  a  list  of  questions  to 
be  put  to  the  Prime  Minister  with  his  answers  to  the 
questions  asked  the  preceding  week.  If  we  would  try 
this  method,  we  might  have  every  Thursday  an  under- 
standing between  the  government  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  country.  Then  as  soon  as  a  question  was 
brought  up,  whether  that  of  Morocco  or  of  Siam  or  any 
other,  it  could  be  examined  immediately.  We  should 
thus  form  the  habit  of  discussing  these  questions  briefly 
and  concisely.  I  shall  submit  a  resolution  to  this  end  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

You  have  in  mind,  gentlemen,  what  Mr.  Deschanel 
has  just  said  further.  He  has  treated  of  the  system  of 
great  alliances,  of  the  balance  of  power,  which  accord- 


ing to  the  supporters  of  the  armed  peace  is  the  true  proc- 
ess for  the  assuring  of  peace.  As  for  me,  I  discover 
something  in  the  betterment  of  our  foreign  relations  of 
a  different  nature  from  the  effect  of  great  alliances.  I 
see  in  it  the  definite,  united,  more  and  more  continuous 
cooperation  not  only  of  the  European  powers  but  of  all 
the  powers.  Our  conception  of  what  the  general  prog- 
ress of  humanity  ought  to  be  is  very  different  from  that 
of  those  who  rely  upon  the  system  of  great  alliances.  I 
believe  that  the  words  peace  and  civilization  recently 
uttered  in  England,  as  they  had  been  in  Paris,  by  the 
King  of  Italy,  are  becoming  the  motto  of  sovereigns  as 
they  have  always  been  the  motto  of  peoples,  and  as  they 
are  especially  the  motto  of  our  French  democracy.  But 
we  must  not  leave  this  in  the  region  of  words,  of  speeches. 
We  must  come  down  to  the  earth,  to  facts.  The  fools, 
gentlemen,  are  not  those  who  dream  of  this  transforma- 
tion through  the  odoperation  of  peoples.  The  fools  are 
those  who  have  organized,  maintained  and  daily  increase 
the  crushing  burden  of  the  armed  peace.  The  fools  are 
those  who  keep  up  bloated  armaments  on  land  and  sea. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Deschanel  defines  the  Russian  Alliance 
as  the  cornerstone  of  French  politics.  But  he  does  not 
indicate  what  profit  France  is  to  receive  from  this  alliance 
unless  it  be  the  "  great  design,9'  of  whose  nature  he  gives 
us  no  information.  Though  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  is  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  the 
material  interests  of  the  nation,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  of 
him  if  it  is  not  strange  after  so  many  years  of  the  alliance 
to  hear  demands  like  those  of  a  large  number  of  our 
colleagues  representing  the  wine-producing  regions  of 
France ;  it  is  pertinent  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  excessive  duties  laid  upon  the  wines  and 
principal  agricultural  products  of  France  on  their  entry 
into  the  Muscovite  empire.  Does  not  the  matter  of  in- 
dustrial and  literary  property  also  require  immediate 
attention  ? 

But  I  let  pass  these  material  interests.  I  take  up  the 
chief  interests,  the  most  pressing  questions,  and  I  ask  in 
turn  if  we  ought  not  to  have  a  very  different  conception 
of  the  benefits  which  this  alliance,  the  cornerstone  of 
our  politics,  may  bring  to  France  ?  It  is  easy,  it  seems 
to  me,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  Hague  Conference,  to  dis- 
cover what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  great  design 
reliable,  practicable,  advantageous,  and  useful  to  France. 
It  consists  in  what  Mr.  Deschanel  seems  unwilling  to 
support;  first,  an  arrest  of  the  excessive  burden  of  arma- 
ments, preparatory  to  their  reduction.  This  reduction  is 
precisely  what  this  alliance  invites  us  to  make.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  it  is  the  men  who  have  borne 
the  burden  of  office,  responsible  and  conservative  men, 
who,  when  out  of  power  and  free  to  speak,  are  the  first 
to  set  forth  the  folly  of  the  militarism  in  which  the 
European  powers  live. 

In  1880  Baron  Uerbst,  former  Minister  of  State  in 
Austria,  in  a  great  debate  on  the  Address  to  the  Crown, 
said  calmly  and  without  circumlocution  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  predict  for  the  military  states  of  Europe  general 
bankruptcy  if  they  continued  to  follow  the  policy  to 
which  they  were  devoted  and  in  which  there  seemed  no 
means  of  stopping.  In  the  same  year  Yon  Moltke,  the 
defender  of  war,  as  you  know,  said :  "  Who  can  deny  that 
all  Europe  is  groaning  under  the  weight  of  an  armed 
peace  ?    Mutual  defiance  keeps  the  nations  facing  each 
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other  under  arms."  He  thought  that  this  distrust  could 
be  more  easily  removed  by  an  agreement  of  government 
with  government  than  by  any  other  sort  of  means,  as,  for 
example,  international  fraternity,  international  parlia- 
ments, etc.,  on  which  he  cast  contempt. 

People  talk  about  Utopists,  fools,  dreamers,  people 
without  equilibrium,  and  here  are  ministers  of  a  mon- 
archy and  generalissimos  who  announce  outright  to  Eu- 
rope that  it  is  on  the  way  to  bankruptcy,  that  the  present 
situation  is  intolerable.  But  since- 1880  has  any  arrest  of 
the  growth  of  armaments  been  found?  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  have  been  accelerated.  We  have  reached 
1903,  and  in  Mr.  ThSry's  book,  "  Armed  Peace,"  I  find 
two  tables  of  figures  with  which  all  the  tax  payers  of 
Europe  ought  to  be  acquainted.  For  the  army  alone,  in 
1891,  the  six  great  European  powers  expended  annually 
2,873,000,000  francs.  Now  after  twelve  years  the  sum 
has  grown  to  3,953,000,000  francs,  that  is,  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent.  For  the  army  and  navy  together  the 
amount  spent  in  1891  was  3,795,000,000  francs.  This 
year  it  is  5,884,000,000.  To  these  sums  must  be  added 
the  extraordinary  expenses  connected  with  the  army  and 
navy,  for  strategic  railways,  etc.  The  increase  during 
this  period  has  been  for  Russia  65  per  cent,  for  Germany 
55  per  cent,  for  England  117  per  cent,  for  France  only 
43  per  cent.  France,  because  she  has  completed  her 
equipment,  is  perhaps  better  ready  than  the  others  for 
an  arrest  of  these  expenses.  But  should  this  satisfy  us  ? 
When  one  reads  the  pessimistic  discourses  about  the 
finances  of  the  Republic,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  whether 
this  arrest  will  not  be  forced  upon  us. 

It  is  true  that  publicists  like  Mr.  Th6ry  and  Mr.  Eti- 
enne  present  figures  to  show  that  France  has  never  been 
more  prosperous  than  under  these  crushing  military 
burdens.  The  money,  they  think,  being  spent  on  internal 
equipments,  only  passes  from  the  pocket  of  one  citizen 
into  that  of  another.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  seem 
that  we  might  increase  indefinitely  our  army  and  navy 
budgets  with  advantage.  Mr.  Bourgeois  has  answered 
this  sophism  by  saying  that  it  would  be  well  to  ask  if  in 
place  of  all  these  unproductive  expenses  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  employ  these  resources  on  the  public  works 
which  cannot  now  be  realized  and  before  which  you  are 
brought  to  a  halt  every  instant.  Would  it  not  be  better ' 
to  employ  them  for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of 
the  existence  of  the  citizens?  I  believe  that  the  first  cir- 
cular of  Count  Mouravieff  uttered  the  truth  when  it  said 
that  the  reduction  of  armaments  was  "  the  ideal  to  which 
the  efforts  of  all  governments  ought  to  be  directed." 
Let  us  declare  that  we  wish  this  reduction,  and  let  us 
enter  upon  the  way  which  leads  to  it.  Then  we  shall 
have  a  right  to  say  that  our  alliances  are  profitable,  that 
these  visits,  these  cordial  relations,  these  ententes  will 
come  to  something  tangible  in  the  interests  of  the  popu- 
lations. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  take  account  of  what  was 
done  by  the  Hague  Conference  from  which  so  much  was 
expected.  What  took  place  in  that  Conference  as  re- 
gards the  limitation  of  military  expenses  ?  Nothing  was 
done  to  solve  these  difficulties.  The  Russian  proposi- 
tions were  examined  and  the  technical  committee  reported 
unfavorably  on  them,  because  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe, 
and  because  of  the  impossibility  of  fixing  a  basis  for  the 


determination  of  the  number  of  the  forces  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  authority  among  the  powers. 

When  the  subject  came  before  the  larger  committee, 
the  delegate  from  the  French  Republic  succeeded  in  get- 
ting adopted  a  resolution  which  indicates  the  way  which 
we  must  take  in  the  matter.  The  Conference  finally  ex- 
pressed the  wish  "  that  the  governments,  taking  note  of 
the  propositions  made  in  the  Conference,  propose  the  ex- 
amination of  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  concerning 
the  limitation  of  the  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea  and  of 
the  military  budgets."  I  ask  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  kindly  to  tell  us  what  efforts  he  has  put  forth 
with  other  governments  to  carry  out  this  wish  of  the 
Hague  Conference.  And  I  further  ask  of  the  Chamber 
to  declare  in  a  resolution  that  it  invites  the  government 
to  present  the  next  budget  without  any  increase,  and  that 
it  enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign  governments  on 
the  subject  of  the  limitation  of  army  and  navy  expenses. 
I  ask  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  follow  the 
program  proposed  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  he 
certainly  has  not  abandoned. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  we  should  take  a  leap  in  the 
dark  and  proceed  by  ourselves  alone  to  decree  disarma- 
ment. But  we  should  say  that  we  have  reached  the 
limit  of  normal  expenses;  that  the  condition  of  our 
people  and  of  our  finances,  though  better,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  powers,  compels  us  to  notify  the 
public  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  go 
no  further  in  this  march  toward  the  abyss  of  ruin. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  opposition  at  the  Hague 
Conference  of  the  German  delegate,  Mr.  Schwarzhoff. 
His  opposition  sprung  from  the  fact  that  in  Germany  the 
war  budget  is  voted  for  seven  years  in  advance.  Such 
an  obstacle,  however,  to  the  study  of  the  administration 
of  the  military  affairs  of  the  powers  signatory  of  the 
Hague  Conference  is  serious  though  not  insurmountable. 
Why  not  by  vote  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  world  ?  Perhaps  public  opinion  can  be  brought 
to  surmount  this  obstacle.  It  is  not  rash  to  hope  so. 
We  must  show  that  it  is  not  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
France  to  cooperate  in  a  work  of  general  benefit  that 
places  us  in  this  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Deschanel  has  omitted  one  of 
the  chief  factors  in  the  question.  He  mentioned  the 
chancellors,  ministers,  diplomats,  but  he  did  not  men- 
tion the  working  men  and  the  democrats  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  producers,  those  engaged  in  the  industries,  in 
commerce,  in  the  pacific  callings  of  the  world,  who  are 
asking  if  these  great  purposes  must  always  be  put  off  "  to 
the  Greek  Calends."  If  we  must  wait  to  enter  upon  this 
course  until  all  the  political  questions  of  the  East  and  the 
extreme  East,  and  other  continental  questions,  are  settled, 
it  is  evident  that  the  armed  peace  will  last  forever. 

Assuredly  it  is  what  these  eminent  statesmen  call  folly 
which  is  bringing  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin  the  countries 
which  are  burdened  with  these  enormous  expenses.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  neutral  states  in  Europe  and  the 
immense  continent  of  America  which  escape  these 
enormous  burdens.  But  they  do  not  escape  them  com- 
pletely. States  are  now  interdependent  from  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view.  Even  the  neutral  suffer  from 
these  burdens,  and  in  the  long  run  a  very  severe  damage 
may  be  done  to  their  prosperity.  Some  armament  is 
without  doubt  necessary,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
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be  heavy  enough  to  crush  the  very  body  which  it  is 
charged  with  defending  and  cause  it  to  contract  deadly 
disease. 

In  view  of  the  numberless  bonds  which  unite  different 
peoples  to-day,  religions,  intellectual,  as  well  as  industrial 
and  commercial,  in  view  of  the  great  interest  taken  by 
the  workingmen  and  the  masses  of  the  common  people 
in  a  closer  union  of  the  populations  of  different  coun- 
tries, do  not  be  astonished  that  we  are  inviting  you  to  go 
forward  vigorously  toward  general  pacification,  toward 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  toward  more  and  more 
general  cooperation  for  the  well-being  of  humanity. 
This  is  a  great  design,  the  carrying  out  of  which  is  surely 
not  the  work  of  a  single  day,  but  it  is  nevertheless  realiz- 
able. Jules  Simon,  Laboulaye  and  all  the  great  men 
who  have  reflected  on  these  things  have  advised  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  proceed  in  this  manner.  Even 
in  Germany,  where  religious  influences  have  been  used 
in  support  of  a  policy  of  military  oppression,  you  find 
evidences  of  the  same  interest  in  justice  which  is  so 
moving  our  French  people.  The  men  of  science  and  of 
humanity  in  Germany,  if  not  the  religious  men,  admit  the 
existence  in  the  military  system  of  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  a  state  of  things  in  Europe  truly  human 
and  pacific.  It  was  a  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Dr. 
Molinaert,  who  organized  the  Franco-German  League  of 
Munich.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  and  other  neutral 
countries  the  groups  of  scientific  men,  the  positivists,  the 
materialists,  the  freethinkers,  are  treating  these  questions 
with  deliberation  and  calmness,  and  insisting  that  they 
everywhere  receive  conscientious  consideration.  We 
Frenchmen  see  coming  to  our  aid  from  all  these  parts  of* 
the  world  these  men  who  are  demanding  simply  the 
emancipation  of  peoples  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  justice  and  right. 

In  England  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  a  leader  of  the 
positivists  and  freethinkers,  has  opposed  the  detestable 
military  enterprises  directed  against  the  independence  of 
small  peoples.  He  pleads  for  the  solidarity  of  the  civil- 
ized nations.  He  declares  that  the  worst  scourge  of  our 
epoch,  the  source  of  wars  and  all  these  horrible  prepara- 
tions for  war,  is  a  perverted  nationalism,  an  unbridled 
imperialism,  the  desire  of  domination  over  other  peoples, 
the  ambition  to  create  a  gigantic  empire  which  can  exist 
only  by  permanent  oppression. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  our  friends  Fr6de>ic  Passy 
and  Gaillard  developed  here  in  this  Chamber  the  idea  of 
arbitration,  if  they  had  been  told  that  there  would  one 
day  be  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  between  France 
and  England,  they  would  indeed  have  been  astonished. 
I  remember  the  first  meetings  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  in  quarters  which  had  nothing  offi- 
cial about  them.  I  remember  how  the  Conference  was 
neglected  by  all  and  even  generally  derided.  To-day  it 
is  everywhere  received  in  the  first  Chambers,  in  the 
Senates  of  the  nations.  It  is  feted  and  treated  as  princes 
and  sovereigns  are  treated.  That  indicates  a  very  great 
advance. 

In  the  Yellow  Book  which  has  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  the  Anglo-French  Arbitration  Treaty,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  disclaims  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing brought  about  this  treaty.  He  declares  that  it  was 
brought  about  by  a  general  movement  of  public  opinion 
in  the  two  countries.     You  were  right,  Mr.  Minister,  in 


following  public  opinion.  I  think  you  might  follow  it  a 
little  more  closely ;  that  you  might  even  sometimes  go  in 
advance  of  it.  I  think  that  you  have  not  sufficient  con- 
fidence, notwithstanding  your  Arbitration  Treaty,  in  the 
juridic  organization  of  the  nations  which  is  proposed,  in 
the  very  practical  blessings  and  benefit*  which  such  an 
organization  wonld  immediately  bring  about  in  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  our  own  country.  Yen 
are  evidently  too  timid  when  you  treat  of  questions  of 
arbitration.  You  have  limited  your  treaty  to  five  years. 
You  seem  to  think  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  it  will 
not  have  been  put  into  operation,  that  it  will  have  been 
forgotten,  and  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  renew  it 
You  seem  to  take  real  pleasure  in  indicating  that  what 
is  proposed  is  a  small  matter  of  very  short  duration,  the 
work  of  an  instant. 

I  understand  very  well  that  you  have  made  the  treaty 
limited  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  public,  as  you  have 
declared  that  you  will  never  submit  questions  of  honor 
or  of  vital  interest.  It  hardly  needed  to  be  said  that  in 
questions  of  arbitration  the  national  independence  is  al- 
ways reserved.  When  you  submit  to  an  arbitration  you 
have  resolved  in  advance  to  abide  by  the  judgment.  Of 
course,  there  can  be  no  agreement  to  submit  a  question 
the  award  on  which  the  people  could  not  accept.  It  is 
the  same  tendency  which  has  caused  you  to  decline  to 
establish  a  general  procedure,  which  has  caused  you  to 
limit  the  treaty  to  five  years,  the  fear,  that  is,  of  seeing 
organized  a  regular  normal  state  of  affairs. 

There  is,  further,  something  stronger  than  words  and 
texts,  namely  facts.  How  will  you  account  for  the  fact 
that,  since  the  institution  of  the  Hague  Court,  France 
has  not  taken  occasion  to  bring  before  it  even  one  of 
those  juridic  controversies  of  a  secondary  character 
which  have  so  long  been  pending?  America  had  to  set 
us  an  example  and  put  the  Hague  Court  into  operation. 
By  a  vigorous  resolution  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  occasion  of  the  Venezuela  trouble  refused 
to  be  arbitrator,  and  declared  that  it  was  before  the 
Hague  Court  that  the  first  great  international  trial  in 
which  the  deeds  of  war  were  to  be  examined  should  be 
discussed.  At  all  events,  the  deeds  of  war  have  been 
brought  to  the  bar  of  this  tribunal  and  examined  in  the 
light  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence. I  should  like,  Mr.  Minister,  for  your  administra- 
tion to  support  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hague  Court  with 
all  your  influence.  I  should  like  to  see  France  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  nations  who  wish  to  see  such  insti- 
tutions developed. 

In  your  budget  there  is  an  item,  "  Expenses  for  the 
Hague  Court,"  but  you  put  down  no  figures.  You 
simply  recall  the  subject.  I  understand.  You  are  in 
an  attitude  of  waiting.  You  are  waiting  to  have  trans- 
mitted to  you  the  demand  which  will  let  you  know  what 
is  your  quota.  You  are  evidently  showing  systematic 
coolness  and  abstention  in  the  presence  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  Delcasse ;  Will  you  allow  me  a  word  ? 

Mr.  Hubbard:  Gladly. 

Mr.  Delca88S;  I  received  recently  from  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  of  the  Hague  Court  a  statement  of  the 
part  of  the  expenses  of  administration  of  the  Permanent 
Court  which  falls  to  France.  Immediately  I  put  the 
sum  into  the  statement  of  supplementary  credits  which 
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is  submitted  to  the  Chamber.  The  amount  is  15,673 
francs. 

Mr.  Hubbard:  I  am  happy  to  see  that  we  are  coming 
to  an  agreement.  I  for  one  do  not  cQmplain  of  the 
increase  in  the  amount  since  last  year,  and  I  certainly 
think  you  will  not  complain.  As  to  putting  the  item 
into  the  budget,  it  seems  that  with  the  aid  of  the  amount 
of  the  previous  year  you  might  have  put  it  in  in 
advance. 

In  place  of  showing  this  sort  of  coldness  toward  this 
institution,  I  shall  ask  you  to  go  further  and  to  consider 
that  this  matter  is  not  one  simply  of  material  expense, 
but  that  it  has  a  moral  significance.  I  shall  ask  you  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  Sweden,  of  Norway,  of  Switzer- 
land, and  of  Denmark,  which  for  several  years  have  put 
into  their  budgets  a  very  modest  subvention  of  a  thou- 
sand francs  for  the  Permanent  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne, 
a  universal  institution  in  which  participate  all  the  peace 
associations,  the  jurists,  the  international  law  institutes, 
etc.,  which  throughout  the  world  are  laboring  in  the 
direction  which  I  am  indicating. 

Finally,  Mr.  Minister  of.  Foreign  Affairs,  since  you 
seem  to  be  entering  upon  the  pathway  of  concession 
and  cooperation,  I  hope  you  will  recognize  with  us  that 
the  French  Republic  ought  to  occupy  itself  with  the 
constitution  of  a  regular  system  of  international  law, 
which  will  be  the  object  of  the  decisions  of  the  Hague 
Court.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able,  either  alone  or  in 
concert  with  the  Minister  of  Justice,  to  appoint  a  pre- 
paratory commission  analogous  to  that  proposed  by  Mr,. 
Asser  and  other  jurisconsults,  in  order  that  gradually 
there  may  be  created  a  body  of  rules  and  regulations  no 
longer  purely  conventional  and  between  a  few  of  the 
states,  but  established  by  the  entire  body  of  states  which 
constitute  the  juridic  society  of  the  civilized  nations, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  take  the  place  of  the  ancient 
alliances,  which  by  force  and  violence  disputed  with  one 
another  for  the  empire  of  the  globe. 

It  is  of  importance,  as  well,  that  this  should  be  done 
in  the  interests  of  our  citizens  abroad,  who  are  often  not 
properly  cared  for.  An  organized  system  of  interna- 
tional justice,  such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  would  make  it 
easy  to  bring  immediate  aid  to  those  abroad  who  have 
reason  to  complain  of  Injustice. 

Our  democracy,  which  desires  to  have  established  a 
regular  juridic  organization  between  the  nations,  knows 
very  well  that  from  the  historic  point  of  view  it  is  from 
special  events  that  law  arises ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
hereafter  law  will,  on  the  other  hand,  direct  events. 

This  hope  the  French  Republic  ought  to  encourage  in 
an  effective  way  by  its  decisions  and  its  votes.  The 
Chamber  should  invite  the  Government  not  to  increase 
further  the  military  and  naval  expenses,  and  to  enter 
upon  negotiations  with  a  view  to  a  limitation  of  these 
expenses.  France  ought  not  to  wait  always  for  another 
country  to  take  the  initiative  in  calling  international  con- 
ferences. I  ask  the  government  of  the  French  Republic 
to  aid  this  great  movement  which  is  spreading  through- 
out the  entire  world,  and  not  to  put  any  obstacles  in  its 
way,  but  to  give  it  its  complete  and  cordial  support. 


Reciprocity  with  Canada. 

From  an  Address  of  Hon.  Samuel  W.McCall. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Merchant's  Association 
of  Boston  on  December  10th  the  subject  of  reciprocity 
with  Canada  was  discussed.  The  speakers  were  Senator 
John  W.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Senator  Quarles  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Governor  Cummins  of  Iowa  (whose  speech,  in  his 
absence,  was  read  by  Hon.  C.  S.  Hamlin),  Mr.  C.  S.  Mel- 
len,  President  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad,  and  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  member  of 
Congress  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  McCall's  speech  was 
in  that  lofty  spirit  which  characterizes  all  his  utterances, 
and  was  in  substance  as  follows : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Boston  I  know  of 
no  more  fitting  subject  to  talk  upon  than  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  great  country  to  the  northward,  which  is 
our  nearest  neighbor.  Canada,  according  to  her  popula- 
tion, is  by  far  the  best  customer  this  nation  has  in  the 
world.  She  buys  of  us  about  $125,000,000  worth  of 
goods  each  year,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  much  in 
the  aggregate  as  we  sell  to  the  whole  of  Central  and 
South  America,  with  Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
thrown  in.  Her  relations  with  us  are  so  intimate  and  so 
peculiar  that  a  reciprocal  trade  arrangement  would  not 
be  subject  to  any  of  those,  objections,  some  of  them 
sound  and  some  fantastic,  which  are  commonly  urged 
against  reciprocity  agreements. 

"  Important  lines  of  railroads  and  navigable  rivers  run 
from  the  interior  of  one  country  into  or  alongside  the 
other,  while  the  chain  of  great  lakes  lying  between  the 
two  countries  invite  to  commerce  and  make  difficult  of 
enforcement  any  of  the  ordinary  restraints  upon  inter- 
national trade. 

"  She  has  similar  institutions  and  similar  peoples.  Her 
climate,  which  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  indus- 
try, supplements  our  own." 

"  Products  vary  in  character  more  upon  lines  of  longi- 
tude than  of  latitude,  and  industries  of  a  northern  and  a 
southern  people  are  less  likely  to  conflict  with  each  other 
than  those  of  nations  which  lie  side  by  side  upon  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude.  The  sun  and  birds  do  not 
more  naturally  migrate  to  the  one  country  in  the  summer 
and  return  again  to  the  other  in  the  winter  than  do  the 
natural  currents  of  trade  run  across  the  border  which  sep- 
arates Canada  from  the  United  States. 

"  If  we  are  to  be  kept  apart  it  must  be  purely  by  the 
decrees  of  the  statesmen  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws 
of  nature.  If  there  can  ever  be  a  case  where  the  special 
interests  and  desires  of  two  neighboring  peoples  should 
be  considered  in  adjusting  the  trade  relations,  that  case 
exists  here. 

"  Our  trade  with  Canada  has  been  of  modern  growth, 
and  the  story  of  it  is  quickly  told.  Before  1847  her 
preferential  tariffs  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  confined 
almost  all  of  her  foreign  commerce  to  that  country.  So 
late  as  1850  the  total  trade  going  both  ways  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  less  than  $5,000,000 
a  year. 

"  In  1 854  we  entered  into  a  trade  policy  with  reference 
to  Canada  by  which  free  exchange  was  confined  largely 
to  natural  products. 

"  By  the  action  of  the  United  States  this  treaty  was 
abrogated  in  1866.     The  tendency  of  trade  between  the 
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two  countries  since  then  is  very  striking.  Although 
Canada's  foreign  commerce  has  increased  marvelously, 
so  that  to-day  it  is  more  than  twice  as  great  per  capita 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  yet,  leaving  out  gold  and 
silver,  her  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  last  fiscal 
years  were  only  $43,000,000,  or  even  less  than  she  ex- 
ported during  the  last  year  of  the  treaty  thirty-six  years 
ago. 

"On  the  other  hand,  she  imported  from  the  United 
States  more  than  $120,000,000  worth,  or  more  than  four 
times  as  much  as  she  took  from  us  during  the  last  year  of 
the  treaty. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  this  growth  was  absolutely  one- 
sided. How  was  it  accomplished?  The  force  of  tariffs 
in  diverting  trade,  especially  if  you  make  them  high 
enough,  is  strongly  illustrated  here. 

"  Canada  admitted  more  than  one-half  of  all  she  took 
from  us,  or  about  $60,000,000  worth,  free  of  duty,  and 
her  average  duty  upon  all  of  the  importations  from  this 
country  was  only  about  12£  per  cent. 

"  Her  duty  upon  those  articles  upon  which  a  duty  was 
charged  was  about  25  per  cent.,  and  the  average  duty 
upon  the  great  lines  of  dutiable  imports  from  Canada 
was  50  per  cent.  These  relative  customs  duties  have 
been  especially  adapted  to  admitting  our  products  into 
Canada  and  to  excluding  Canada's  products  from  our 
markets. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  products  of  Canada  have  had 
free  entrance  into  Great  Britain,  with  the  result  that 
while  she  sold  to  Great  Britain  in  1866  only  $16,000,000 
worth  of  goods,  in  1902  she  sold  that  country  $117,000,- 
000  worth  of  goods,  while  she  bought  from  Great  Britain 
hardly  $50,000,000,  or  only  one-quarter  more  than  in 
■  1866.  Unless  we  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  we  are 
to  buy  everything  and  sell  nothing,  we  must  expect  Can- 
ada to  cultivate  more  intimate  trade  relations  with  the 
great  nation  which  buys  so  largely  of  her  product  and 
of  which  she  is  practically  a  part. 

"  A  crisis  has  been  reached  in  the  commercial  relations 
of  Canada,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  she  ever  had, 
and  one  who  is  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  recently 
wrote  to  me,  it  is  for  the  United  States  to  decide  whether 
the  face  of  Canada  shall  be  turned  to  her  own  continent 
or  to  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  crisis  is 
not  already  passed.  From  the  time  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaty  of  1854  until  a  half-dozen  years  ago  Canada 
stood  in  our  ante-room  as  a  suppliant  and  was  treated 
with  scant  courtesy,  and  by  the  time  the  present  commis- 
sion was  appointed  she  had  so  far  adapted  herself  to  ex- 
isting trade  conditions,  her  desire  for  reciprocity  had  so 
far  abated,  that  she  was  willing  to  make  it  secondary  to 
the  question  of  the  Alaskan  boundary.  That  difference 
is  now  out  of  the  way,  and  we  should  at  least  make  a 
resolute  attempt  to  settle  the  reciprocity  question  also  by 
reconvening  the  joint  high  commission  upon  which  New 
England  has  so  admirable  a  representative  as  Mr.  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge. 

"  Undoubtedly  greater  preferences  to  Great  Britain  will 
divert  more  of  Canada's  trade  into  British  channels.  The 
process  will  be  unnatural,  but  high  tariffs  will  go  far 
toward  accomplishing  it.  Canada  has  vast  stores  of  ma- 
terial for  which  there  will  soon  be  a  pressing  need  in  the 
United  States.  We  already  need  her  lumber.  She  has 
in  Cape  Breton  great  areas  of  coal  with  deposits  in  some 


cases  seventy  feet  in  thickness  —  areas  which,  if  devel- 
oped, would  supply  the  demands  of  the  nearby  regions  of 
Canada  and  of  the  United  States  for  centuries  to  come. 
This  coal  lies  almost  in  Boston  Harbor.  It  is  not  equal 
to  our  own  coal,  but  it  would  be  more  economical  in  many 
instances  than  to  pay  the  high  freight  rates  necessary 
from  our  domestic  coal  fields.  The  coal  question  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  largely  one  of  freight.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  country  we  send  vast  quantities  of  our 
own  coal  into  Canada  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  we  would 
save  greatly  in  freight  rates  to  import  more  coal  from 
Canada.  The  removal  of  the  duty  in  each  country  against 
the  coal  of  the  other  would  result  in  increased  exportation 
of  American  coal  to  central  Canada  and  of  Canadian  coal 
to  New  England  and  the  Pacific  States.  It  is  true  that 
the  temporary  removal  of  the  coal  duty  last  winter  did 
not  increase  the  imports  from  Canada,  but  nothing  else 
could  have  been  expected  in  the  condition  then  existing. 
Our  coal  strike  had  created  a  famine  in  Canada,  and  an 
increased  price  for  coal  there  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  surplus  of  Canada  was  demanded  at  home, 
and  no  one  would  imagine  that  new  coal  mines  could  be 
opened  in  a  day  or  that  the  production  of  Canada  could 
be  substantially  increased  within  the  short  period  for 
which  the  duty  was  removed  and  for  a  mere  temporary 
market. 

"  It  is  urged  against  reciprocity  with  Canada  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  unconstitutional.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  attempt  any  constitutional  argument.  There  is 
no  one  who  disbelieves  more  profoundly  than  I  do  in  the 
theory  that  under  the  guise  of  making  treaties  taxes 
may  be  levied  upon  the  American  people.  The  taxing 
power  of  the  United  States  is  lodged  in  Congress,  and 
not  in  the  President  and  Senate,  providing  they  can  se- 
cure the  cooperation  of  some  foreign  potentate.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  have  a  special  power  in  tax- 
ation which  cannot  be  ignored,  if  we  are  to  continue  in 
business  as  a  representative  government. 

"  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  that  that  a  reciproc- 
ity arrangement,  if  properly  entered  into,  is  unconstitu- 
tional. There  has  not  yet  been  found  a  constitutional 
lawyer  sharp  enough  to  make  the  point  of  unconstitu- 
tionality against  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  Cuba.  The 
duties  established  in  the  Cuban  treaty  had  no  vitality 
whatever  without  action  by  Congress.  A  bill  was  orig- 
inated in  the  House  of  Representatives  establishing  the 
schedule  of  duties  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  and  when  that 
bill  shall  have  passed  the  Senate  and  been  approved  by 
the  President,  it  will  be  as  regularly  enacted  as  any 
tariff  law  that  was  ever  passed  and  will  have  the  force  of 
law.  Such  a  procedure  as  that  can  be  adopted  with  re- 
ference to  Canada  or  any  other  country. 

"  The  assumption  that  Canadian  reciprocity  is  almost 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  New  England  is  an  assumption 
purely,  and  there  is  no  particle  of  ground  in  this  case  for 
the  well  worn  rebuke  that  New  England  must  be  care- 
ful how  she  asks  for  concessions  which  would  not  be 
equally  as  advantageous  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  I 
suppose  it  is  a  fact  that  Canadian  reciprocity  is  more 
strongly  desired  by  sections  remote  from  New  England. 
Some  statistics  recently  put  forth  by  a  distinguished  op- 
ponent of  that  policy  showed  a  larger  percentage  of 
farmers  asking  for  it  from  the  Central  and  Pacific  States 
than  from  New  England,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history 
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that  among  the  leaders  in  this  movement  have  been 
statesmen  from  the  Middle  West,  like  Sherman,  Butter- 
worth  and  Hitt,  and  Governor  Cummins  of  Iowa. 

u  But  even  if  it  were  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  New 
England,  it  would  be  none  the  less  proper  that  her  repre- 
sentatives should  voice  her  needs,  expecting  and  asking 
that  the  representatives  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
should  speak  for  their  own  sections,  so  that  the  great 
result  might  recognize  the  particular  interests  of  the 
different  states,  so  far  as  they  were  not  inconsistent  with 
the  general  welfare. 

"  I  believe  that  Canadian  reciprocity  has  some  peculiar 
benefits  for  New  England.  We  are  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  country,  and  there  is  a  danger  that  the  important 
currents  of  trade  may  swing  farther  and  farther  from  us. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  we  should  keep  open  to  our 
trade  those  vast  areas  to  the  north.  With  full  Canadian 
reciprocity,  New  England  would  become  commercially 
a  central  state  instead  of  being  in  a  corner. 

"  I  do  not  know  as  it  matters  to  this  audience  whether 
reciprocity  is  Republican  or  Democratic  doctrine,  but, 
speaking  from  my  standpoint,  I  would  say  that  it  certainly 
is  not  un-  Republican  doctrine.  It  can  be  supported  by 
the  highest  Republican  authority.  I  have  referred  to  the 
great  speech  of  President  McKinley  at  Buffalo,  which  is 
a  trumpet  blast  in  favor  of  reciprocity.  I  might  also  re- 
fer to  another  gentleman  whose  name  is  identified  with 
the  great  tariff  law  which  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  law  which  bore 
the  name  of  President  McKinley.  I  refer  to  one  of  the 
best  equipped  American  statesmen  of  modern  times  — 
Nelson  Dingley.  As  a  member  of  the  joint  high  com- 
mission he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  genuine  reciproc- 
ity arrangement  with  Canada,  a  course  which  was  in 
direct  line  with  the  policy  of  the  tariff  law  which  bears 
his  name.  The  ancient  slur  that  those  who  favor  reci- 
procity are  free  traders  in  disguise  would  cast  a  reproach 
upon  the  orthodoxy  of  the  greatest  protectionist  states- 
men in  the  United  States.  I  can  hardly  esteem  those 
gentlemen  the  soundest  friends  of  protection  who  serenely 
repose  upon  the  safety  valve  and  invite  revolutionary  re- 
vision by  insisting  upon  the  perpetual  sacred n ess  of  a  set 
of  tariff  schedules.  But  whether  or  not  it  is  Republican 
doctrine,  I  believe  that  it  is  American  doctrine,  and  that 
it  is  a  doctrine  whose  application  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  New  England. 

"  This,  in  brief,  is  the  case  of  Canadian  reciprocity  as 
a  business  and  economic  proposition.  But  there  is  much 
more  in  it  than  the  deductions  that  are  made  from 
schedules,  or  than  the  small  amount  per  capita  to  the 
people  of  each  country  that  there  would  be  in  an  in- 
creased trade.  If  political  union  ever  comes,  it  will  be 
an  ill-omened  union  if  it  comes  by  force,  or  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  mutual  interests  and  desires  of 
the  two  peoples.  A  single  mistake  in  policy  between 
two  nations  may  have  an  effect  almost  irreparable. 

UI  believe  it  is  due  to  the  expedition  sent  into  Canada 
during  our  revolution,  sent  not  against  Canada,  but 
against  Great  Britain,  that  Canada  did  not  long  ago 
become  a  part  of  the  United  States.  The  troublesome 
Alaskan  boundary  question  has  just  been  settled.  It  is 
true  it  was  settled  in  a  way  that  left  a  trace  of  irritation. 
Canada  did  not  get  the  territory.  She  is  not  without 
the  glory,  for,  instead   of  choosing,  as  her  4  impartial 


jurists  of  repute '  called  for  by  the  treaty,  three  com- 
missioners who  would  '  stand  pat,'  she  selected  as  one 
of  them  no  less  a  jurist  than  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  and  it  was  through  him  that  the  decision  was 
reached.  I  believe  the  American  case  could£safely  have 
been  intrusted  to  a  commission  with  at  least  one  of  our 
members  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
whose  reputation  as  a  jurist  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
Canadian  border  and  would  have  been  a  guarantee  of 
judicial  action,  and  Canada  could  then  have  been  satis- 
fied that  she  had  a  fair  chance  at  one  of  our  commis- 
sioners, as  we  surely  had  at  one  of  hers.  A  suspicion  of 
a  cold  deck  is  not  apt  to  make  a  cheerful  loser. 

"  But  however  that  may  be,  the  boundary  dispute  has 
been  adjusted.  Irritation  at  the  result  is  not  likely  to 
last.  Immigration  is  pouring  into  British  Columbia  from 
the  United  States  just  as  it  is  pouring  into  our  country 
from  Canada.  Add  to  the  tremendous  influences  that 
are  pulling  the  two  countries  together,  the  entangling 
web  that  is  woven  by  reciprocal  trade,  and  the  inevitable 
day  will  be  more  quickly  reached  when  the  two  countries 
shall  be  politically  one.  Those  same  peoples  of  that  cold 
northern  region  may  become  vitally  necessary  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  reaching  out  more  and  more 
toward  the  equator.  Tropical  archipelagoes  and  isth- 
muses are  displacing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  our  system 
and  throwing  it  each  year  nearer  the  tropics.  These 
tendencies,  made  more  formidable  by  our  race  problems, 
are  drawing  us  toward  the  limit  of  the  belt  of  free  repre- 
sentative government,  and  if  they  continue  unchecked 
they  may  work  a  radical  change  in  the  character  of  our 
institutions. 

"Reciprocity  with  Canada,  therefore,  is  a  policy  of 
justice,  of  prosperity  and  of  hope  for  our  political  future.". 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "  Ameri- 
ca* Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  On  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Art.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Art.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Art.  V.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Art.  YI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Art.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Art.  YIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,' an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  T(ie  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Art.  IX.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Art.  X.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


Publications  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Congress.  —  By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1903.  Price  5  cts.  each, 
or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones,  LL* 
B.    New  edition,  20  pages.    5  cts.  each,  $2.00  per  hundred- 

Dymond's  Essay  on  Wan  — With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism,  or  Mankind  One  Body.— 

By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D.      New  edition. 
Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Hague  Court  in  the  Pious  Fund  Arbitration. —Address 

of  Hon.  William  L.  Penfield,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  May  28,  1903. 

The  Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  32  pages.  Price  5  cts.  each.  $2.50 
per  hundred. 


War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  Tie w.— By  Ernest  How- 
ard Crosby.  Address  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  November,  1900.  12  pages.  $1.50  per 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Coming  Reform  — A  Woman's  Word.  —  By  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Blake.    New  edition,  12  pages.    $1.50  per  hundred. 

The  Nation's  Responsibility  for  Peace.— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood, LL.D.    Price  5  cts.,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
tration.—  By  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  Address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  April 
15,  1902.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
Address  delivered  at  the  Commemoration  meeting  held  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  January  16,  1901.  12  pages. 
Price  $1.50  per  hundred. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By  William  Penn.    First  published  in  1693.     24  pages, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

A  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  —  By  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  D.D.    Price  5  cts.  each;  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Text  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.— Price  5  cts.  each. 

Perpetual  Peace.  —  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.  —  By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.  32  pages.  5  cents  each.  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  War  System;  Its  History,  Tendency,  and  Character,  in 
the  Light  of  Civilization  and  Religion.  —  By  Rev.  Reuen 
Thomas,  D.D.    New  edition.    Price  10  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Boys'  Brigade;   Its  Character  and  Tendencies.— By 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    New  edition.    8  pages. 
Price  75  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Topics  for  Essays  and  Discussions  in  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
Debating  Societies,  with  a  list  of  reference  books.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  two  cents  for  postage. 

Report  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  of  1898.  —  Price 
postpaid,  cloth  75  cts. ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Report  of  the  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference.  —  Held 
at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1901.  Contains  all  the 
papers  read.    Price  15  cts.  postpaid. 

The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent History.—  By  Alexander  Mackennal,  D.  D.  Address 
delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  Council,  Bos- 
ton, September  22, 1899.    Price  $1.50  per  h  undred,  prepaid. 

International  Arbitration;  Its  Present  Status  and  Prospects. 

—  By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    New  edition.    19 
pages.    Prioe  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools.  — By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 

8  pages.     Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
The  Old  Testament  on  War.  —  By  George  Gillett.    24  pages. 

5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
The  Growth  of  European  Militarism.— Price  20  cents  per 

hundred,  prepaid. 
William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Government.  — 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    24  pages  With  cover. 

5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

History  of  the  Seventy-five  Tears'  Work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  — 16  rages.    Two  copies  for  5  cts. 

A  Battle,  as  it  appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.  —  By  Rev.  R.  B. 
Howard.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.  Price,  postpaid,  20  cts. 
per  hundred. 

The  Cherrv  Festival  of  Naumburg.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 
Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Woman  and  War.  —  By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby.  Letter  Leaf- 
let No.  6.     Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Coals  of  Fire.  — By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Frietds1 
African  Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price 
30  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washington's  Anti -militarism.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  84. 
pages.    Price  85  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
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refunded.    Address 

LaurfHlin  Mfg.  Co. 

647  Oriswold  St., 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 
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The  Next  Universal  Peace  Congress. 

We  give  on  another  page  the  details  of  a  confer- 
ence held  in  Washington  on  the  13th  of  January  to 
inaugurate  the  preparations  for  the  thirteenth  Uni- 
versal Peace  Congress,  which  is  to  meet  in  this  coun- 
try next  autumn.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of 
the  matter  of  the  place  and  time  of  holding  the  Con- 
gress, etc.,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
twelve,  representing  the  leading  peace  organizations 
of  the  country,  with  full  powers,  to  determine  the 
place  and  date  of  the  Congress,  to  appoint  all  neces- 
sary committees,  to  raise  funds,  prepare  the  program, 
etc. 

This  committee,  the  names  of  which  are  given  in 
the  account  of  the  Washington  conference  on  page 
thirty,  have  arranged  for  a  meeting  in  New  York 
on  the  thirteenth  of  this  month,  at  which  the  place 
and  date  of  the  Congress  will  be  decided,  and  all  the 
necessary  machinery  put  in  motion. 

It  is  expected  that  this  peace  Congress  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  ever  held,  as  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  international  peace  has  now  be- 
come so  widespread  and  strong  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. Large  delegations  are  expected  to  come  from 
England,  France  and  other  European  countries,  and 
it  is  hoped  also  to  get  to  the  Congress  some  promin- 
ent men  from  South  America,  from  Chile  and  the 


Argentine  Republic  particularly,  where  peace  senti- 
ment has  been  recently  taking  deep  root. 

Our  readers  will  be  kept  informed  from  month  to 
month  of  the  progress  of  the  preparations  for  the 
Congress. 

The  Washington  Arbitration  Conference. 

The  national  conference  called  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington to  promote  the  negotiation  of  an  arbitration 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  met  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  January  12,  at  10  o'clock. 
The  preparation  of  the  Conference  had  been  made  by 
the  National  Arbitration  Committee  appointed  at  the 
Conference  held  in  Washington  in  April,  1896.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  was  Hon.  John  W.  Fos- 
ter, ex-Secretary  of  State. 

The  moment  that  the  Conference  was  seen  coining 
together  it  became  evident  that  Mr.  Foster  and  his 
committee  had  done  an  immense  amount  of  hard  and 
wise  work  in  organizing  it.  No  such  body  of  promin- 
ent public  men  has  ever  before  come  together  in  this 
country  in  the  interest  of  any  peace  effort.  The 
Conference  of  1896  was  a  distinguished  and  influen- 
tial gathering,  but  this  went  much  beyond  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  spirit  of  the  meeting.  In  the  Conference 
of  1896  there  was  a  good  deal  of  timidity  and  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  some.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  sort  in  the  recent  meeting.  As  one  saw  the  dis- 
tinguished personages  present  and  manifesting  a  deep 
and  unreserved  interest  in  the  subject  which  had 
brought  them  there,  one  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  cause  of  arbitration  and  international  concord  had 
made  very  great  strides  within  a  few  years.  Ten 
years  ago  only  a  small  number  of  these  persons  could 
have  been  gotten  into  any  hall  where  arbitration  or 
any  other  phase  of  the  peace  question  was  to  be 
discussed. 

Among  those  present  —  nearly  two  hundred  in  all 
—  we  noticed  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  has  given  a 
million  and  a  half  for  a  peace  palace  for  the  Hague 
Court;  Judge  George  Gray  of  Delaware,  a  member . 
of  the  Hague  Court,  and  chairman  of  the  great  strike 
commission  of  last  year;  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  ex- 
Minister  to  Turkey,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Hague 
Court;  Hon.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  leading  counsel  for 
the  United  States  before  the  Alaska  Boundary  Com- 
mission; Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  agent  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pious  Fund  arbitration ;  Car- 
dinal   Gibbons,  whose  great  devotion   to  peace   is 
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everywhere  known ;  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University,  who  came  all  the  way 
across  the  continent  to  attend  the  meeting ;  President 
Prather  of  the  University  of  Texas,  who  came  nearly 
as  far;  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor ;  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  ex-presi- 
dent of  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  Henry  B.  F. 
Macfarland,  chairman  of  the  governing  commission 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Governor  Durbin  of 
Indiana ;  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Seward,  once  assistant 
Secretary  of  State ;  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor  of  Washing- 
ton, Hon.  Samuel  R.  Thayer  of  Minneapolis,  Hon. 
George  F.  Seward  of  New  York,  Hon.  Wayne  Mc- 
Veagh  of  Washington,  all  of  whom  have  done  honor- 
able service  in  diplomacy  abroad.  Many  business 
men  were  present-representing  the  great  organizations 
of  the  country,  distinguished  clergymen,  college  presi- 
dents, men  of  literature  and  of  the  press.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  "  Old  Guard  "  of  the  peace  move- 
ment was  well  represented,  from  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere. 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Edwin  Ginn,  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Joshua  L.  Bailey,  Benjamin 
F.  Tmeblood,  Hon.  William  J.  Coombs,  Hon.  John 
I.  Gilbert,  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt,  Hon.  W.  Martin 
Jones,  etc. 

Of  the  States  of  the  Union,  Delaware,  New  York, 
Texas,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  California, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  Maine  and  Ohio  were  repre- 
sented. The  District  of  Columbia  naturally  furnished 
an  unusually  large  contingent  of  members.  Of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  land,  Washington,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
burg, Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Brook- 
lyn, Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Rochester,  Richmond, 
New  Haven,  Albany,  Grand  Rapids,  Galveston,  and 
many  important  smaller  cities  and  towns,  were  repre- 
sented. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
Conference,  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  secretaries.  A  report  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Arbitration  Committee  since  its  ap- 
pointment in  1896  was  made  by  George  L.  Rives  of 
New  York. 

At  the  morning  session  no  attempt  at  elaborate  ad- 
dresses was  made.  Short  speeches  were  called  for 
.  from  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Seward,  once  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Stuy  vesant  Fish  of  New  York,  Samuel 
Gompers,  Dr.  Thomas  Barclay  of  London,  Judge 
Kech  of  New  York,  President  Prather  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  William  R.  Tucker  of  Philadelphia, 
Governor  Durbin  of  Indiana,  A.  B.  Farquhar  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, Hon.  George  F.  Seward  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien  of 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Mr.  Blanchard  Randall  of  Bal- 
timore, Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston  of  Washington, 
Hon.  Henry  E.  Cobb  of  Newton,  Mass.,  Horace 
White  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  .Merrill  E.  Gates,  secre- 
tary of  the  Indian  Commission.  Most  of  these  were 
new  voices  in  an  arbitration  conference. 

Letters  of  approval  of  the  purpose  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  read  from  the  Mayors  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Boston  and  Detroit,  and  the  chairman  announced 
the  presence  of  similar  letters  from  numerous  promin- 
ent persons  who  could  not  be  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  the  commit- 
tee on  resolutions,  through  Judge  Gray,  chairman, 
reported  the  following,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  adopted  in  1890,  the  President  was 
requested  to  invite  negotiations  with  other  governments, 
to  the  end  that  any  differences  which  could  not  be  ad- 
justed by  diplomacy  might  be  referred  to  arbitration  and 
peaceably  adjusted  by  such  means,  and  the  British  House 
of  Commons  in  1 893  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  cor- 
dial sympathy  with  this  purpose  as  well  as  the  hope  that 
the  British  government  would  lend  its  ready  codperation 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that 
the  resolution  of  Congress  might  be  made  effective ;  and, 

Whereas,  since  that  time,  as  the  result  of  an  interna- 
tional Conference,  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  has 
been  established  at  The  Hague,  to  which  nations  may 
voluntarily  resort  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  their 
differences;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  its  histori- 
cal position  and  of  the  great  result  accomplished  by 
means  of  arbitration,  should  continue  to  further  and  to 
support  the  movement  by  peaceful  means  of  the  reign  of 
law  and  justice  among  nations ; 

Resolved,  that  it  is  recommended  to  our  government 
to  endeavor  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to 
submit  to  arbitration  by  the  Permanent  Court  at  The 
Hague,  or,  in  default  of  such  submission,  by  some  tribu- 
nal specially  constituted  for  the  case,  all  differences 
which  they  may  fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic  negotiations. 

Resolved,  That  the  two  governments  should  agree  not 
to  resort  in  any  case  to  hostile  measures  of  any  descrip- 
tion till  an  effort  has  been  made  to  settle  any  matter  in 
dispute  by  submitting  the  same  either  to  the  Permanent 
Court  at  The  Hague  or  to  a  commission  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  persons  from  each  country  of  recognized 
competence  in  questions  of  international  law. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  our  government  should  enter 
into  treaties  to  the  same  effect  as  soon  as  practicable  with 
other  powers. 

In  the  afternoon  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Lafayette  Square  Theatre.  Every  seat  even  in  the 
topmost  gallery  was  occupied,  and  the  great  audience 
was  most  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic.  When  the 
resolutions  adopted  in  the  morning  were  read  by 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  their  approval  asked  for, 
a  ringing  aye,  repeated  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Foster, 
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and  heard  in  the  streets  outside,  made  it  evident  that 
if  universal  arbitration  could  have  been  established 
at  the  will  of  that  great  throng,  it  would  not  have 
had  to  wait  long.  The  speakers  at  this  meeting,  all 
of  whom  were  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention, 
were  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Dr. 
E.  E.  Hale,  Rabbi  Silverman,  Hon.  J.  M.  Dickinson 
and  Andrew  Carnegie.  Abstracts  of  these  speeches 
are  given  on  another  page. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  at  half  past  ten  o'clock,  a 
committee  of  sixteen  gentlemen,  of  whom  Hon. 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker  of  Virginia  was  the  spokes- 
man, called  upon  President  Roosevelt  and  presented 
to  him  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference. 
The  President  received  the  committee  most  cordially, 
expressed  himself  as  in  perfect  accord  with  the  wish 
of  the  Conference,  and  said  that  he  would  devote  his 
most  careful  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  take 
all  possible  practical  action  in  the  direction  of  bring- 
ing about  such  agreements  between  this  and  other 
nations.  The  committee  afterwards  called  upon 
Secretary  Hay,  who  also  assured  tljem  that  the  State 
Department  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Conference.  At  eleven  o'clock,  a  large 
committee  of  the  Conference,  of  which  Governor 
W.  T.  Durbin  of  Indiana  was  spokesman,  also  presented 
the  resolutions  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  Conference,  though  in  our  judgment  it  con- 
fined itself  too  largely  to  the  commercial  and  economic 
reasons  for  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain, 
was  a  notable  one,  whether  it  be  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  influence  which  it  will  exert,  or 
as  an  expression  of  the  great  advance  recently  made 
in  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  pacific  relations  be- 
tween nations.  We  shall  all  hope  that  through  its 
influence,  cooperating  with  others,  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  will  be  shortly  signed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification.  The  influences  which  led  to 
the  failure  of  the  treaty  of  1897  —  the  free  silver 
issue,  the  Irish  opposition  and  the  Alaska  boundary 
question  —  are  now  all  out  of  the  way.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  cause,  now  operating,  which 
would  lead  more  than  one-third  of  the  Senators  to 
vote  against  a  new  treaty.  Congress  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  adjourn  again  until  the  treaty  is  signed, 
ratified  and  proclaimed  to  the  world. 


An  Arbitration  Qroup  in  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  associated 
with  the  Washington  Arbitration  Conference  last 
month  was  the  formation  of  an  arbitration  group,  or 
section  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Congress. 

It  is  not  easy,  at  first  thought,  to  understand  why 
such  a  group  was  not  organized  years  ago.  One 
would  naturally  have  expected,  from  the  leading  part 


taken  by  our  country  in  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  that  members  of  our  national  Con- 
gress would  have  been  among  the  first  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  body  of  parliamentarians  created 
in  1889  at  Paris  for  the  promotion  of  better  and  more 
pacific  relations  among  the  nations. 

The  reason  why  they  have  failed  to  do  so  is  prob- 
ably that  the  necessity  of  such  a  movement  has  not 
been  deeply  felt  in  this  country  where  until  now  we 
have  known  little  of  the  burdens  and  dangers  of  an 
overgrown  militarism.  The  distance,  too,  has  contri- 
buted much  to  keep  the  members  of  our  Congress 
away  from  the  meetings  of  the  Union,  which  have 
been  held  in  various  cities  of  Europe.  Only  Mr. 
Barrows,  formerly  member  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Bartholdt,  at  present  a  member 
from  Missouri,  have  been  members  of  the  Union. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Bartholdt's  initiative  that  a  group 
of  members  of  the  Union  is  now  being  formed  among 
our  Senators  and  Representatives.  He  succeeded 
last  September,  at  the  Conference  at  Vienna,  in  in- 
ducing the  Union  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  this 
country.  His  invitation  was  accepted,  however,  with 
the  provision  that  an  official  invitation  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  should  be  extended. 

On  Mr.  Bartholdt's  call  about  forty  Representatives 
and  Senators  met  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Wednesday  evening,  the  13th  of 
January,  for  the  purpose  of  the  organization  of  a 
branch  of  the  Union.  The  origin,  growth  and  work 
of  the  Union  were  explained  by  Mr.  Bartholdt  and 
more  fully  by  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  who  was  pres- 
ent. Much  interest  was  manifested  by  those  present, 
admirable  short  speeches  being  made  by  Mr.  Hitt, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
by  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Idwa  and  others.  All  of  those 
who  were  present  entered  into  the  organization,  and 
Mr.  Bartholdt  stated  that,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
feeling  in  Congress,  probably  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  would  join. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  the  signa- 
tures of  other  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  to 
prepare  a  resolution  to  be  introduced  into  Congress, 
asking  that  an  official  invitation  to  meet  in  this  coun- 
try-be extended  to  the  Union,  and  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  dollars  be  made  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  delegates  when  they  arrive,  as  they 
have  been  officially  entertained  in  other  countries. 

The  Conference  will  meet  in  St.  Louis,  if  the  ar- 
rangements go  forward, —  as  there  is  no  doubt  will 
be  the  case, —  sometime  in  September  next,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  make  it  the  most  imposing  demonstration 
of  public  men  in  favor  of  international  aibitration 
and  peace  that  has  ever  been  made. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  sprang  from  an 
effort  made  in  1888,  on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  William 
Randal  Cremer,  M.  P.,  to  bring  the  members  of  the 
English  and  French  parliaments  into  closer  relations 
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with  one  another.  The  organization  was  formally 
made  in  1889,  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 
It  has  grown  until  it  now  has  strong  groups  in  all 
the  parliaments  of  Europe,  and  is  the  most  important 
and  powerful  unofficial  body  of  public  men  in  the 
world.  Its  meeting  in  Vienna  last  September,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Austrian  government,  was  attended 
by  some  six  hundred  delegates.  It  has  met  at  Paris, 
London,  Rome,  Berne,  Brussels,  The  Hague,  Buda- 
pest, Christiania  and  Vienna.  The  Union  has  given 
its  attention  pretty  largely  to  the  subject  of  arbitra- 
tion, including  the  permanent  court  and  general 
treaties  of  arbitration.  The  report  of  its  meeting  at 
Budapest  in  1896  was  carried  to  the  Czar  by  a  Rus- 
sian official  who  was  present,  and  this  report  had 
great  weight  in  inducing  the  call  for  the  Hague 
Conference  in  1899.  But  the  indirect  influence  of 
the  Union  has  been  even  greater  than  the  direct.  It 
has  been  immensely  fruitful  in  creating  a  spirit  of 
intelligence,  of  fairness,  of  largeness  of  view,  of  good 
understanding  among  the  governments  from  whose 
parliaments  its  members  have  come,  and  in  this  way 
it  has  justified  its  existence  a  thousand  times  over. 

It  is  cause  for  sincere  gratification  that  our  own 
national  legislature,  than  which  there  is  no  greater 
parliamentary  body  in  the  world,  is  now,  through  the 
group  which  is  being  formed  at  Washington,  to  throw 
its  immense  weight  of  moral  and  intellectual  strength 
into  this  unofficial,  but  none  the  less  world-parlia- 
ment. History  will  probably  prove  that  no  more 
important  meeting  was  ever  held  in  the  national  capi- 
tal than  that  gathering  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  the  lobby  of  the  House  on  January  13th. 

Generous  Subscriptions  Solicited. 

The  Directors  of  the  American  Peace  Society  will  be 
very  grateful  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society 
if  they  will,  as  early  as  practicable,  send  such  contribu- 
tions as  they  may  be  able  to  make  for  the  work  of  the 
current  year. 

The  coming  of  the  International  Peace  Congress  to 
the  United  States  next  autumn  will  necessarily  make 
our  expenses  much  larger  this  year  than  usual. 

Besides  this,  the  general  work  of  the  Society,  through 
its  journal  and  its  pamphlet  literature,  is  continually  en- 
larging, and  making  increasing  demands  upon  our'al- 
always  very  inadequate  resources. 

The  subject  of  a  regular  international  advisory  Con- 
gress, which  the  Society  is  now  promoting,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ever  put  upon  its  program.  The  proposal 
for  snch  a  Congress  has  met  with  unexpectedly  large  en- 
dorsement. It  has  been,  as  all  our  readers  know,  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
which  has  asked  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
favor  it  also.  The  subject  is  now  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
proper  promotion  of  this  subject  at  Washington  and 
with  the  general  public  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  a 
good  deal  of  money. 

The  Society  must  also,  as  the  oldest  peace  organiza- 


tion in  the  nation,  do  its  full  share  in  advancing  the 
proposed  Anglo- American  treaty  of  arbitration,  to  which 
this  issue  of  our  paper  is  so  largely  devoted. 

For  all  these  important  lines  of  its  work,  the  Directors 
of  the  Society  ask  for  generous  contributions  for  the  cur- 
rent year.      Send  whatever  gifts  you  may  be  able  to 

make,  large  or  small.     It  is  a  most  auspicious  moment. 

■  ■  ♦ » ■ 

Notes  on  the  Washington  Conference. 

The  local  committee  which  made  the  arrangements  for 
the  Conference  consisted  of  the  following  prominent 
Washingtonians :  John  W.  Foster,  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Charles  J.  Bell,  Wm.  J.  Boardman,  H.  V.  Boynton,  W. 
V.  Cox,  George  Dewey,  John  J.  Edson,  D.  C.  Gilman, 

C.  C.  Glover,  Rev.  S.  H.  Greene,  Rev.  T.  S.  Hamlin, 
M.  A.  Enapp,  J.  B.  Lamer,  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Charles  W.  Needham,  C. 
S.  Noyes,  D.  J.  O'Connell,  S.  J.  Peelle,  R.  R.  Perry,  G. 
M.  Seekendorf,  Bishop  Satterlee,  Samuel  Spencer,  Rev. 

D.  J.  Stafford,  George  Truesdale,  Henry  L.  West,  S.  W. 
Woodward,  Beriah  Wilkins,  Simon  Wolf. 

Two  magnificent  flags,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
British  Union  Jack,  bordered  in  white,  and  with  the 
legend  "  Peace  for  all  nations"  in  gold  letters,  were  hung 
at  the  front  of  the  hall  in  which  the  Conference  was 
held.  These  flags  were  made  by  Dr.  Robert  S.  Freed- 
man  of  New  York,  at  his  own  expense.  They,  with  the 
flags  of  other  countries  similarly  made,  will  be  put  by 
Dr.  Freedman  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  The  Hague, 
when  it  is  erected,  to  be  used,  two  by  two,  when  there 
is  an  arbitration  going  on  between  any  two  countries. 

A  reception,  to  meet  Governor  Durbin  of  Indiana,  was 
given  by  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  his  beautiful  home 
on  Eighteenth  Street.  Many  distinguished  public  men 
not  in  the  Conference  attended  the  reception,  and  the 
occasion  was  a  most  interesting  and  inspiring  one. 

A  considerable  number  of  members  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  attended  the  Conference.  Among  them 
were  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Edwin 
Ginn,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Fiske  Warren,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Joshua  L.  Bailey,  George  F. 
Seward  and  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 

Two  members  of  the  Hague  Court,  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  ex-minister  to  Turkey,  and  Judge  George  Gray 
of  Delaware,  attended  the  Conference  and  were  among 
the  most  deeply  interested  members. 

The  Washington  JZvening  Star,  speaking  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Conference,  said  that  the  proposed  arbitration 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  "  is  an  entirely  practical  project, 
by  no  mean 8  Utopian,  and  to  be  heartily  indorsed  and  as- 
sisted by  every  true  patriot  in  both  countries.9' 

Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand,  who  has  just  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  is 
an  earnest  advocate  of  international  arbitration,  and  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  proposed  treaty  between  his 
country  and  ours. 

In  the  audience  we  noticed  from  foreign  countries  Dr. 
Thomas  Barclay  from  England,  Hon.  Frederico  Degetan, 
Commissioner  from  Porto  Rico,  and  Baron  Alfred  von 
Overbeck  from  Germany. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  State  of 


cently  to  the  organization  of  a  Kansas 
State  Peace  Society.  Some  months  ago  a  call  was  sent 
oat  for  a  meeting  to  consider  the  advisability  of  organiz- 
ing a  society.  On  the  23d  of  December  a  number  of 
persons  interested  met  in  the  office  of  the  President  of 
Lewis  Academy,  Wichita,  and  proceeded  to  effect  an 
organization.  George  W.  Hoss,  LL.D.,  an  experienced 
educator  of  Kansas,  and  for  many  years  an  active  worker 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  was  chosen  president.  The  vice- 
presidents  elected  were :  Charles  C.  Woods,  Hutchinson ; 
President  Edmund  Stanley  of  the  Friends  University, 
Wichita;  C.  M.  Enns,  Inman;  Prof.  William  B.  Mor- 
gan, Lowell;  President  Frantz,  McPherson;  and  C.  B. 
Hoffman,  Enterprise.  Mr.  J.  M.  Naylor  was  chosen 
secretary  and  H.  W.  Lewis  treasurer,  both  of  Wichita. 
The  society  is  auxiliary  to  the  American  Peace  Society. 
It  proposes  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  propaganda  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  if  hard  work  will  bring  success  it 
is  sure  to  succeed.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
will  be  held  regularly  on  the  22d  of  February. 


Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Cen- 
WjC^TJiiLPeac«  tre^  jfaine>  superintendent  of  the  peace 

and  arbitration  department  of  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  T7.,  has  just  issued  the  sixteenth  annual 
report  of  the  work  of  her  department.  The  purpose  of 
the  department  is  "to  promulgate  and  cultivate  peace 
principles,  especially  in  children,  which  will  separate 
bravery,  honor  and  glory  from  the  destruction  of  human 
life,  and  will  encourage  a  reverence  for  human  life  and 
a  love  for  one's  kind.91  Mrs.  Bailey  reports  that  good  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  efforts  put  forth  on  all  the  lines 
and  methods  of  the  department's  work,  the  distribution 
of  literature,  the  holding  of  meetings,  organization  of 
Juvenile  Peace  Bands,  etc.  Twenty-seven  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  organized  for  the  work,  and 
some  counties  and  districts  in  other  States.  The  States 
of  Illinois  and  Nebraska  have  been  added  the  past  year 
to  those  organized  for  work.  The  report  contains  an 
account  made  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  the  work 
done  in  each  of  the  States  where  organized  work  is  car- 
ried on.  Mrs.  Bailey  expresses  the  wish,  in  which  a 
great  multitude  of  American  women  and  men  will  con- 
cur, that  "  our  nation  were,  in  this  twentieth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  sufficiently  civilized  and  Christianized 
to  refer  all  its  difficulties  with  foreign  nations  to  the  in- 
ternational court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague  for  settle- 
ment." She  deplores  the  fact  that  the  nation  is  spend- 
ing more  annually  for  army  and  navy  equipment  and 
extension  than  for  the  entire  public  school  system  of  the 


whole  country.  Mrs.  Bailey's  department  has  been  the 
means  of  considerably  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
Advocate  of  Peace  the  past  year,  and  it  is  proposed 

to  do  still  more  in  this  direction  the  coming  year. 

■  ■  ♦»■ 

Brevities. 

...  At  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  at  Albany,  on  the  19th  of 
January,  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  ex- Secretary  of  State, 
who  was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  delivered  an  able  ad- 
dress on  u  What  the  United  States  has  done  for  Interna- 
tional Arbitration." 

•  .  .  Ratifications  of  the  American-Chinese  commer- 
cial treaty  were  exchanged  at  the  State  Department, 
Washington,  on  the  13th  of  January.  The  treaty  pro- 
vides for  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Moukden  and  An- 
tung,  in  Manchuria,  to  the  commerce  of  the  world/ 

...  A  dispatch  from  Rome  January  10  said:  "King 
Victor  Emmanuel  has  signed  decrees  giving  Foreign 
Minister  Tittoni  full  powers  in  connection  with  the  arbi- 
tration treaty  between  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  which 
will  be  signed  in  Rome  when  the  British  Ambassador 
has  been  similarly  empowered." 

.  .  .  The  commercial  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons cabled  to  the  newly  formed  American  Congres- 
sional arbitration  group  at  Washington  on  the  16th  of 
January  the  heartiest  congratulations  on  its  formation, 
and  promised  gladly  to  cooperate  with  it 

.  .  .  The  Norwegian  Peace  Society  observed  again 
this  year,  the  10th  of  December,  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Alfred  Nobel,  founder  of  the  Nobel  annual  peace 
prize.  The  chief  address  of  the  day  was  one  on  disarm- 
ament, by  Dr.  Alfred  Eriksen,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

labor  party. 

■  «♦ » » 

Preparations  for  the  Thirteenth  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress. 

A  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Peace  Societies 
and  of  others  interested  was  held  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  13th  of  January,  to 
inaugurate  the  arrangements  for  holding  the  Thirteenth 
International  Peace  Congress. 

Edwin  D.  Mead  of  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  which  had  arranged  for 
the  meeting,  called  it  to  order  and  nominated  Hon. 
George  F.  Seward  of  New  York  as  Chairman.  The 
nomination  was  unanimously  approved.  Miss  Arabella 
Carter  of  Philadelphia  was  chosen  Secretary. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting.  He  said  that  the  Peace  Congress  held  at 
Rouen  in  September  last  had  unanimously  accepted  the 
invitation  to  hold  the  next  Congress  in  this  country. 
The  invitation  had  been  extended  not  only  in  the  name 
of  the  Peace  Societies,  but  also  in  the  name  of  a  large 
number  of  eminent  men  and  women  who  had  allowed  the 
use  of  their  names.  It  was  expected  that  large  delega- 
tions would  come  from  Europe,  as  much  interest  in  the 
Congress  had  been  manifested  among  the  European 
workers.  The  Congress  would  cost  a  large  sum  of 
money.    It  had  been  thought  that  at  least  ten  thousand 
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dollars  should  be  raised,  six  thousand  of  which  has 
already  been  pledged.  In  addition  to  the  Congress 
proper,  which  would  last  from  three  to  five  days,  it 
would  be  wise  to  look  towards  holding  meetings  in 
various  large  cities  of  the  country. 

The  subject  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  Congress  was 
then  briefly  discussed.  After  remarks  by  Hon.  Wm.  J. 
Coombs  of  Brooklyn,  Belva  A.  Lockwood  of  Washing- 
ton, Edwin  D.  Mead,  Edwin  Ginn  and  Benjamin  F. 
Trueblood  of  Boston,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philip 
C.  Garrett  of  Philadelphia,  and  others,  a  motion  made 
by  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Coombs  that  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  Congress  be  left  to  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  be  appointed  later,  was  adopted. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Joshua  L.  Baily  of 
Philadelphia,  Wm.  J.  Coombs  of  New  York,  and  Edwin 
Ginn  of  Boston,  was  then,  on  motion,  named  by  the 
Chair  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  persons  to  serve  as 
a  general  Executive  Committee,  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  Congress. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  moved  that  the  persons,  more 
than  fifty  in  number,  who  had  joined  in  the  invitation  to 
hold  the  Congress  in  this  country  this  year,  be  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the  "General 
Committee  of  the  Thirteenth  International  Peace  Con- 
gress," and  that  the  Executive  Committee,  when  ap- 
pointed, should  have  power  to  increase  this  number  at 
its  will.  It  was  voted,  further,  that  the  selection  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Congress  and  six  Vice- 
Presidents  also  be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  subject  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
Congress  was  then  further  informally  discussed.  Hon. 
John  W.  Hoyt,  Prof.  Daniel  Batchellor,  Belva  A.  Lock- 
wood  and  others  favored  St.  Louis.  Edwin  Ginn  of 
Boston,  Joshua  L.  Baily  of  Philadelphia,  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff and  others  expressed  the  opinion  that  some  city  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  be  much  better,  and  would 
secure  a  muoh  larger  attendance,  especially  from  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  then  reported  the 
following  persons  to  serve  as  a  general  Executive  Com- 
mittee :  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Boston ; 
Hon.  George  F.  Seward,  Walter  S.  Logan,  New  York ; 
Hon.  Wm.  N.  Ashman,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia ; 
Richard  H.  Thomas,  Baltimore;  Edwin  Burritt  Smith, 
Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Charles  Russell 
Lowell,  New  York;  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop 
Centre,  Me.;  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Indianapolis. . 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  approved  and  the 
twelve  persons  named  chosen.  The  Nominating  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  whoever  should  be  chosen 
President  of  the  Congress  should  be  ex  officio  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  This  recommendation  was 
approved. 

On  motion  of  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  the  Executive 
Committee  was  authorized  to  fill  any  vacancies  that 
might  occur  in  its  numbers.  On  motion  of  Professor 
Batchellor  the  Executive  Committee  was  given  full 
powers  to  make  all  arrangements  for  the  Congress. 

An  interesting  episode  connected  with  the  meeting 
was  the  presentation  of  the  Chinese  ambassador,  who 
was  cordially  received  by  the  Chairman,  Hon.  George  F. 
Seward,  formerly  Minister  to  China,  who  spoke  in  warm 


appreciation  of  China's  love  of  peace.  The  Chinese 
ambassador,  who  expressed  himself  as  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  international  peace  movement,  said  that 
he  would  report  to  his  government  the  matter  of  the 
coming  Peace  Congress,  and  would  be  glad  to  furnish  a 
Chinese  imperial  flag  bordered  in  white  to  be  used  in 
company  with  other  similar  national  flags,  as  an  evidence 
of  China's  interest  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Besides  the  persons  named  above,  there  were  present 
at  the  meeting  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Hon.  Henry  E.  Cobb  of  Newton, 
Mags.;  Mrs.  Clinton  Smith,  President  of  the  Women's 
Temperance  Union  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Dr. 
Richard  H.  Thomas  of  Baltimore;  Dr.  Robert  S.  Freed- 
man  of  New  York;  Joseph  Elkinton  of  Pennsylvania, 
etc. 

The  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

Anglo-American  Arbitration. 

Facts  of  History. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  subject  of  an  Anglo- 
American  arbitration  treaty  has  been  revived  and  is  being 
vigorously  pushed,  the  salient  facts  of  the  historic  move- 
ment which  has  led  up  to  the  present  effort  will  interest 
all  the  readers  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
arbitration  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  on  its 
practical  side  originated  in  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  new  republic  of  the  United  States,  —  the  Jay 
Treaty  of  1794.  Furthermore,  these  two  countries  were 
the  chief  support  of  the  movement  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. Out  of  the  thirty  cases  of  dispute  submitted  to 
arbitration  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  there  were 
only  six  to  which  neither  of  these  governments  was  a 
party.  Of  the  other  governments  only  France  followed 
them  at  all  closely.  The  practical  effort  to  secure  gov- 
ernmental approval  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  was 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  until  about  1870.  The  valuable  work  done 
in  other  countries  was  up  to  that  time  one  of  popular 
education,  and  did  not  seek  directly  to  influence  the 
governments. 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  of  history  that  whatever 
was  done  up  to  this  time  in  one  of  the  two  English- 
speaking  countries  was  done  with  the  other  directly  in 
mind,  and  was  supported  by  the  friends  of  peace  in  the 
other,  whether  arbitration  in  general  was  in  view,  or 
arbitration  treaties,  or  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration. 

Keeping  these  general  considerations  in  mind,  let  us 
look  at  the  chief  events  on  the  side  of  the  effort  to  secure 
legislative  action  in  recognition  and  development  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration. 

As  early  as  December,  1837,  a  petition  of  the  peace 
societies,  supported  by  many  prominent  individuals  out- 
side of  the  societies  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States,  was 
sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  asking  that 
steps  might  be  taken  by  our  government  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  an  international  tribunal  of  arbitration. 
The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  the 
subject  was  referred,  made  a  long  report  on  the  petition, 
in  which  they  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the 
reference  to   arbitration   of  ordinary  disputes  between 
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nations,  bat  declared  their  belief  that  the  time  had  not 
then  come  to  attempt  to  set  up  a  permanent  international 
tribunal.    No  action  was  taken  by  Congress. 

The  next  effort  in  this  direction  was  made  twelve 
years  later  in  the  British  Parliament  On  the  12th  of 
June,  1849,  Mr.  Cobden,  supported  by  petitions  from 
meetings  held  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  moved  an  address  to  the  Queen  pray- 
ing that  foreign  powers  might  be  invited  to  concur  in 
treaties,  binding  the  parties  to  refer  matters  in  dispute  to 
arbitration.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  seventy-nine 
members  were  recorded  in  favor  of  Cobden's  motion  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  against  it.  Nearly  half  of 
the  members,  who  were  Cobden's  friends,  left  the  House 
to  avoid  voting. 

These  years  —  from  1848  to  1853  —  were  years  of 
extraordinary  activity  in  the  peace  propaganda.  It  was 
the  era  of  the  first  series  of  great  international  peace 
congresses,  whose  influence  was  enormous .  in  Great 
Britain  and  western  continental  Europe.  During  the 
late  forties  and  the  early  fifties,  prior  to  and  following  Mr. 
Cobden's  effort  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  number  of 
strong  memorials  were  presented  to  the  United  States 
Congress.  In  1857  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  presented 
to  the  Senate  a  memorial  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
which  he  supported  in  a  strong  speech.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  it  was  referred,  reported 
" unanimously  and  cordially9'  a  resolution  declaring 
"  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  body,  it  would  be  proper 
and  desirable  for  the  government  of  these  United  States, 
wherever  practicable,  to  secure,  in  its  treaties  with  other 
nations,  a  provision  for  referring  to  the  decision  of 
umpires  all  future  misunderstandings  that  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted  by  amicable  negotiation,  in  the  first 
instance,  before  a  resort  to  hostilities  shall  be  had." 
Congress  seems  to  have  taken  no  action  on  this  unani- 
mous report  of  its  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  next  great  wave  of  the  peace  movement  came 
some  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  —  after,  one 
should  rather  say,  the  period  of  the  great  wars  of  the 
past  century,  during  which  the  currents  of  peace,  thought 
and  sentiment,  though  they  were  steady  and  strong,  ran 
below  the  surface. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1872,  while  the  Alabama  tribunal 
was  sitting  at  Geneva,  Charles  Sumner,  acting  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  friends  of  peace  in  the  nation,  intro- 
duced the  following  resolutions  into  the  United  States 
Senate,  prefacing  them  with  a  long  preamble,  containing 
an  argument  for  the  course  which  he  wished  the  Congress 
to  take: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  determination  of  international  differ- 
ences arbitration  should  become  a  substitute  for  war  in  reality 
as  in  name,  and  therefore  coextensive  with  war  in  jurisdiction, 
so  that  any  question  or  grievance  which  might  be  the  occasion 
of  war  or  of  misunderstanding  between  nations  should  be 
considered  by  this  tribunal. 

"  Resolved,  That  any  withdrawal  from  a  treaty  recognizing 
arbitration,  or  any  refusal  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  ac- 
cepted tribunal,  or  any  interposition  of  technicalities  to  limit 
the  proceedings,  is  to  this  extent  a  disparagement  of  the  tribu- 
nal as  a  substitute  for  war,  and  therefore  hostile  to  civilization. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  United  States,  having  at  heart  the  cause 
of  peace  everywhere,  and  hoping  to  help  its  permanent  estab- 


lishment between  nations,  hereby  recommend  the  adoption  of 
arbitration  as  a  just  and  practical  method  for  the  determina- 
tion of  international  differences,  to  be  maintained  sincerely 
and  in  good  faith,  so  that  war  may  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  form  of  trial  between  nations.1' 

These  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  but  seem 
to  have  got  no  further. 

The  following  year,  1873,  the  next  move  for  the  cause 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  8th  of 
July,  Henry  Richard,  with  whom  Sumner  and  his  co- 
adjutors were  in  sympathetic  cooperation,  moved  <c  that 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  praying 
that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  instruct  her  princi- 
pal Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  enter  into 
communication  with  foreign  powers  with  a  view  to  fur- 
ther improvement  in  international  law  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  and  permanent  system  of  international 
arbitration." 

After  the  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Richard's  motion  was 
seriously  opposed  by  the  government,  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  98  to  88.  The  vote  on 
the  motion  was  then  taken  and  was  found  to  be  a  tie. 
The  speaker  cast  his  vote  for  the  motion  and  it  was 


It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  about  this  time,  1878,  the 
practical  movement  for  governmental  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration  extended  itself  beyond  the  Anglo- 
United  States  sphere  into  Italy,  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  that  since  that  time  it  has  embraced  nearly  all 
of  the  civilized  nations,  some  of  which  have  in  recent 
years  outstripped  the  English-speaking  nations. 

The  Anglo-American  movement  has,  however,  gone 
steadily  on.  The  next  year,  1874,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  went  much  farther  than  the  House  of 
Commons  had  gone  in  barely  adopting  the  Richard's 
motion.  The  House  of  Representatives  on  the  17th  of 
June  and  the  Senate  on  the  25th  passed  unanimously 
the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  United  States,  being 
devoted  to  the  policy  of  peace  with  all  mankind,  enjoying  its 
blessings  and  hoping  for  its  permanence  and  its  universal 
adoption,  hereby,  through  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
recommend  arbitration  as  a  national  substitute  for  war,  and 
they  further  recommend  to  the  treaty-making  powers  of  the 
government  to  provide,  if  practicable,  hereafter  in  the  treaties 
made  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers,  that  war 
shall  not  be  declared  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties  against 
the  other  until  efforts  have  been  made  to  adjust  all  alleged 
causes  of  difficulty  by  impartial  arbitration. " 

About  a  dozen  years  later  Mr.  William  Randal  Cremer, 
who  has  just  been  awarded  the  Nobel  peace  prize,  under- 
took something  of  a  still  more  precise  character.  He 
secured  the  signatures  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  an  address  to  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  expressing 
the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  various  proposals  that  had 
been  introduced  into  Congress  urging  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  con- 
cluding with  Great  Britain  a  treaty  of  arbitration,  and 
pledging  the  best  influence  of  the  signers  to  ensure  the 
acceptance  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  of  any 
proposal  of  the  kind  emanating  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.    This  address  was  presented  to  President 
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Cleveland  on  the  81st  of  October,  1887,  by  a  deputation 
of  thirteen  prominent  English  public  men.  The  Presi- 
dent declared  himself  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
purpose  of  the  address.  The  memorial  was  later  pre- 
sented to  Congress  and  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  . 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  in  response  to  this 
memorial  until  two  years  later,  when  the  Pan-American 
Conference  was  in  session.  On  the  14th  of  February, 
1890,  the  Senate  adopted  unanimously,  the  House  unani- 
mously concurring  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  following 
resolution,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  in  general  terms  and 
not  a  direct  reply  to  the  British  memorial : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring), That  the  President  be,  and  is  hereby,  requested  to 
invite,  from  time  to  time,  as  fit  occasions  may  arise,  negotia- 
tions with  any  government  with  which  the  United  States  has 
or  may  have  diplomatic  relations,  to  the  end  that  any  differ- 
ences or  disputes  arising  between  the  two  governments  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic  agency  may  be  referred  to 
arbitration,  and  be  peaceably  adjusted  by  such  means." 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  when  Secretary  of  State 
Blaine  sent  to  the  other  governments,  with  a  circular 
letter  inviting  their  codperation,  the  form  of  arbitration 
treaty  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference,  he  said  in  a  note  addressed  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  then  Prime  Minister,  that  he  hoped  "  that  the 
important  objects  now  sought  to  be  obtained  may  favor- 
ably impress  this  (form  of  treaty)  upon  her  Majesty's 
government.9'  The  United  States  government  was  in- 
formed shortly  afterwards  that  the  proposal  would  receive 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain. 

Nothing  further  was  done,  however,  till  nearly  three 
years  later.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1893,  the  following 
resolution,  introduced  by  .Mr.  Cremer  and  supported  by 
more  than  two  millions  of  petitioners,  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  without  a  division,  after  a  memorable  debate : 

"Resolved,  That  this  House  has  learned  with  satisfaction 
that  both  Houses  of  the  United  States  Congress  have  author- 
ized the  President  to  invite  from  time  to  time,  as  fit  occasions 
may  arise,  negotiations  with  any  government  with  which  the 
United  States  has  or  may  have  diplomatic  relations,  to  the  end 
that  any  differences  or  disputes  arising  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments which  cannot  be  adjusted  »by  diplomatic  agencies 
may  be  referred  to  arbitration  and  peaceably  adjusted  by  such 
means  ;  and  that  this  House,  cordially  sympathizing  with  the 
purpose  in  view,  expresses  the  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment will  lend  their  ready  cooperation  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  resolution." 

This  resolution  was  communicated  by  Lord  Rosebery, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  through  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  to  our  government. 
In  his  note  he  said :  "  Her  Majesty's  government  have 
pleasure  in  bringing  this  resolution  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  would  be  glad 
if  the  President  should  see  fit  to  lay  it  before  both 
Houses  of  Congress."  Some  time  later  Mr.  Cremer 
visited  Washington  again  in  the  interests  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  sequel  of  all  this  was  that  in  the  spring  of  1895 
communications  were  exchanged  between  Secretary  of 
State  Gresham  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  British 
Ambassador,  "  upon  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  in- 


ternational arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  governments."  Mr.  Gresham's  death  in 
May  of  that  year  cut  these  negotiations  short,  and  they 
were  not  taken  up  again  till  the  spring  of  1896,  after  the 
crisis  of  the  Venezuela  disturbance  produced  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  message  had  passed  its  dangerous  stage. 
A  resumption  of  the  negotiations  was  then  proposed  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  result  was  that,  after  about  a 
year's  correspondence  and  discussion  of  the  terms  of 
a  convention,  by  our  Secretary  of  State  and  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty 
was  signed  on  the  11th  of  January,  1897,  sent  immedi- 
ately to  the  Senate,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The  fate  of  this  treaty,  which  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary after  being  amended  nearly  beyond  recognition,  U 
known  to  everybody.  It  failed  of  ratification,  when  it 
came  to  vote  on  the  5th  of  May,  by  four  votes,  the  vote, 
counting  pairs,  being  fifty-two  for  the  treaty  and  thirty- 
one  against  it. 

Since  that  time  no  special  effort  has  been  made  until 
this  winter  to  have  the  negotiations  for  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can treaty  renewed. 

Meantime  the  Hague  Conference  was  held  in  1899  and 
the  Convention  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration  was  agreed  to.  In  the 
drafting  of  this  convention  and  in  the  securing  of  its 
adoption  by  the  Conference  no  two  deputations  had  more 
influence  —  it  is  entirely  within  bounds  to  say  that  no 
two  had  so  much  influence  —  as  those  whose  chairmen 
were  respectively  Andrew  D.  White  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote.  The  latter  furnished  the  form  of  treaty 
which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  discussions  and  the 
former  a  good  share  of  the  dynamics  which  made  the 
Conference  go.  The  Hague  treaty  is  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  just  as  truly  as  if 
they  were  the  only  two  parties  to  it.  But  this  treaty 
does  not  bind  them  by  treaty  stipulations  to  refer  any 
disputes  to  the  permanent  court.  The  moral  obligation 
to  do  so  is  of  course  very  strong.  What  is  needed  there- 
fore to  complete  the  movement  which  has  been  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century  bringing  these  two  powerful  kin- 
dred nations  nearer  and  nearer  into  the  bonds,  the  strong 
and  permanent  bonds,  of  perpetual  peace,  is  a  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration,  under  which  they  shall  pledge 
themselves  to  submit  their  disputes  to  the  great  tribunal 
in  the  creation  of  which  they  were  so  influential.  This 
is  now  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  done,  and  every 
consideration  demands  that  it  be  done  without  delay. 

■  ■  ♦ » ■ 

Abstract  of  Addresses  at  the  Washing- 
ton Arbitration  Conference. 

Opening  Remarks  of  Hon.  John  W.  Poster. 

I  highly  appreciate  the  honor  conferred  on  me  in 
being  called  upon  to  preside  over  such  a  distinguished 
and  representative  body  of  citizens,  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union  to  confer  upon  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  which  concern  mankind. 

The  time  at  your  command  is  limited,  and  I  must  not 
consume  any  considerable  portion  of  it  in  introductory 
remarks.  I  think,  however,  it  may  be  profitable  to  your 
deliberations  if  I  briefly  refer  to  one  aspect  of  the  main 
question  you  have  in  hand. 
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The  call  under  which  we  come  together  indicates  as 
the  chief  matter  for  our  consideration  a  basis  for  an  arbi- 
tration treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which  may  afterward  be  extended  to  other 
countries.  It  is  often  said,  when  a  general  treaty  of 
arbitration  is  suggested,  that  there  are  some  subjects 
which  a  nation  should  not  arbitrate. 

Among  these  are  mentioned  territorial  questions  and 
national  honor.  Let  us  inquire  what  has  been  the  char- 
acter of  the  questions  between  ourselves  and  Great  Britain 
which  have  been  in  the  past  submitted  to  arbitration. 

In  the  first  treaty  made  with  that  country  after  our 
independence,  that  of  1794,  our  government  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  a  commission  a  territorial  question 
involving  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  by  a  unanimous 
decision  the  claim  of  our  government  was  rejected.  By 
the  same  treaty  a  similar  reference  of  the  rights  of 
American  seamen  and  commerce  was  made,  involving 
principles  of  international  practice  vital  to  our  prosperity ; 
also  the  question  whether  our  courts  had  faithfully  carried 
out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  independence  as  to  British 
loyalists. 

By  the  treaty  of  1814  three  arbitration  commissions 
were  created  to  determine  the  various  controverted  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  Canadian  boundary,  involving 
large  areas  of  territory  on  the  mainland  and  adjacent 
islands. 

The  treaty  of  1871  created  an  arbitration  tribunal,  the 
most  important  and  imposing  in  its  personnel  and  in  the 
principles  involved  ever  created  between  two  nations. 
The  United  States  charged  that  the  British  government, 
by  its  acts  of  omission  and  commission  during  our  Civil 
War,  had  caused  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  be  swept 
from  the  ocean,  its  foreign  carrying  commerce  of  great 
magnitude  to  be  destroyed  and  the  war  to  be  prolonged 
at  the  cost  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of 
dollars. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  was  estab- 
lished to  be  in  accordance  with  international  law,  the 
consequence  would  be  of  the  gravest  character,  as  not 
only  the  honor  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  were  concerned,  but  even  its  independence,  as  the 
contest  was  one  in  which  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union  was  threatened.  And  yet  our  government  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by  which  atonement  for 
these  acts  was  submitted  to  arbitration. 

I  need  not  enumerate  the  remainder  of  the  score  and 
more  of  arbitration  treaties  we  have  had  with  Great 
Britain,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  to  show  that  no 
question  can  in  the  future  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  which  will  more  seriously  in- 
volve the  territorial  integrity,  the  honor  of  the  nation, 
its  vital  interests,  or  its  independence,  than  those  which 
have  already  been  submitted  to  arbitration  without  seri- 
ous injury  to  our  interests.  There  never  was  a  time  in 
our  history  when  the  two  countries  were  more  closely 
united  in  common  aims  and  a  similar  duty  to  mankind. 
Every  high  motive  of  government  and  every  worthy  im- 
pulse of  the  kindred  peoples  call  for  a  binding  pledge  of 
peace,  which  may  be  a  model  with  and  for  other  govern- 
ments. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  this  auspicious  gathering  of  citi- 
zens from  all  sections  of  our  common  country,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  our  deliberations  will  be  fruitful  in  their  results. 


Speech  of  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Every  American  citizen  who  has  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  humanity  at  heart  should  rejoice  at  the 
efforts  that  are  made  in  the  sacred  cause  of  universal 
arbitration  —  an  arbitration  to  decide  disputes  between 
strong  and  weak  as  well  as  powerful  nations.  And  it  is 
particularly  desirable  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  should  be  allied  by  such  close  ties  of  friendship 
as  would  preclude  any  fear  of  war  between  them. 

We  speak  the  same  language,  and  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  observe  the  great  strides  which  our  noble  English 
tongue  in  the  last  few  centuries  has  made.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  numerically,  it  was  third  or  fourth  in  the  scale 
of  civilized  languages.  To-day  it  easily  occupies  the  first 
place.  When  the  general  council  of  Trent  was  held  in 
the  sixteenth  century  there  were  present  at  that  synod 
only  three  English-speaking  prelates.  To-day  there  are 
about  two  hundred  bishops  ruling  sees  where  the  English 
tongue  predominates. 

We  have  not  only  the  same  language,  but  also  the 
same  literature.  We  are  as  familiar  as  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  classic  literature  of  England  and 
Ireland.  And  the  English  people  read  and  admire  the 
best  authors  of  America. 

The  United  States  is  connected  with  England  by  the 
closest  ties  of  commercial  intercourse.  Every  day  and 
every  hour  ships  are  plying  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  carrying  to  and  fro  from  shore  to  shore 
the  fruits  of  industry  and  messages  of  love  and  friendship. 
A  war  between  these  two  great  nations  would  be  horrible 
to  conceive.  It  would  inflict  on  the  commercial  as  well 
as  on  the  moral  world  a  shock  greater  than  an  earth- 
quake, famine  and  pestilence. 

We  are  living  practically  under  the  same  form  of 
government,  though  differing  in  manner.  England  is 
ruled  by  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  we  are  ruled  by  a 
constitutional  republic.  The  head  of  the  English  nation 
is  a  king ;  the  head  of  our  republic  is  a  president.  I 
believe,  though  we  have  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  our  president  wields  larger  powers  than 
England's  king.  In  both  nations  the  citizens  enjoy  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Our 
respective  governments  hold  over  us  the  aegis  of  their 
protection  without  interfering  with  us  in  the  God-given 
rights  of  conscience. 

What  more  striking  illustrations  of  the  blessings  of 
arbitration  than  that  which  is  furnished  us  by  the  recent 
convention  of  British  and  American  statesmen  in  Eng- 
land, who  met  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  Alaskan 
boundary  ?  Our  distinguinhed  friend  and  fellow  citizen, 
Mr.  John  W.  Foster,  has  returned  from  England  laden 
with  honors.  His  brow  is  encircled  with  the  laurels  of 
victory.  He  was,  indeed,  ably  aided  by  his  illustrious 
colleagues.  But  if  his  modesty  would  permit,  he  could 
apply  to  himself  the  words  of  Aeneas,  speaking  of  the 
Trojan  war:  "  Quorum  magna  parsfui." 

What  does  the  result  of  this  successful  arbitration 
prove?  It  proves. "  that  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  war,"  aye,  victories  more  substantial  and 
enduring.  It  proves  that  all  schemes  conceived  in  ambi- 
tion and  fomented  by  passion  are  destined,  like  the 
mountain  torrent,  to  carry  ruin  before  them  and  leave 
desolation  after  them;  while  the  counsels  of  men  as- 
sembled in  the  name  of  peace  and  under  the  inspiration 
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of  heaven,  like  the  gentle  dew  of  heaven,  silently  shed 
their  blessings  around  them  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  due 
season. 

Let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  is  not  far  off,  when  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  will  so 
far  influence  the  minds  and  hearts  of  rulers  that  national 
disputes  will  be  decided,  not  by  standing  armies,  but  by 
courts  of  arbitration ;  that  they  will  be  adjusted,  not  on 
the  battlefield,  but  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  settled 
not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  pen,  especially  when  the 
pen  will  be  held  and  controlled  by  upright  and  enlight- 
ened statesmen,  inspired  by  a  love  of  peace,  and  laboring 
in  the  interests  of  Christian  civilization. 

Oen.  Nelson  A.  Miles'  Address. 

The  principle  of  arbitration  is  inspired  by  the  noblest 
motives  that  prompt  the  human  heart,  is  founded  deep 
in  the  eternal  verities  of  justice,  and  is  as  old  as  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  honor.  Serious  controversies  between  men 
are  adjusted  by  civic  tribunals,  or  by  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion. There  is  every  reason  why  governments,  which 
are  of  human  creation  or  toleration,  should  be  controlled 
by  the  same  code  of  morals  that  govern  individuals. 
Arbitration  has  a  double  purpose,  and  its  results  are 
doubly  beneficial  to  mankind. 

It  assures  impartial  justice  to  nations  and  peoples,  and 
suspends  or  avoids  the  horrors  of  war.  Neither  tongue 
nor  pen  can  picture  the  terrors,  the  gloom,  the  sufferings 
or  the  sacrifices  of  war.  In  this  enlightened  age  of 
progress  and  intelligent,  refined  civilization,  we  would  be 
glad  to  believe  that  the  burdens  and  dangers  of  war  have 
been  lessened,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  never 
has  been  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  so  much 
wealth  was  squandered  in  preparation  for  war,  nor  when 
so  many  millions  of  trained,  skilled  and  disciplined  men, 
armed  with  the  most  destructive  weapons,  were  taken 
from  the  avenues  of  peaceful  industry,  as  at  the  present 
time.  Formerly  military  forces  were  kept  for  national 
defense,  but  if  we  shall  have  reached  the  time  when  they 
are  to  be  used  to  overrun  foreign  countries  and  oppress 
and  place  in  subjection  defenseless  people,  then  the  spirit 
of  arbitration  has  not  appeared  any  too  soon  and  cannot 
be  too  strongly  advocated. 

Possibly  we  have  reached  a  time  when  the  great  war 
powers  have  found  it  more  agreeable  and  less  expensive 
to  hunt  in  concert  than  to  hunt  each  other.  If  that  be 
true,  then  liberty  may  well  veil  her  face,  and  the  sovereign 
rights  of  man,  independence  and  justice,  are  in  imminent 
danger.  The  enormous  expense  of  war  and  the  burdens 
it  imposes  upon  the  industries  of  the  people  of  many 
countries  will  be  borne  until  discontinued  by  revolution, 
or  until  reason  and  justice  shall  prevail  through  inter- 
national arbitration.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  events 
of  modern  times  occurred  when  the  imperial  head  of  a 
mighty  nation  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  strong 
people — the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  — called  a  world's 
peace  congress  and  advocated  the  reduction  of  the  burdens 
of  war  and  the  adjustment  of  controversies  between  nations 
in  a  way  that  would  tend  to  promote  the  universal  peace 
of  the  world. 

When  a  man  controlling  the  most  powerful  army  on 
earth  has  advocated  such  a  wise  measure,  there  is  every 
reason  why  intelligent  and  progressive  Americans  should 
be  most  earnest  and  active  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
humane  and  glorious  principle  of  arbitration.     For  more 


than  a  hundred  years  our  fathers  and  comrades  have 
demonstrated  on  the  red  fields  of  war  an  unparalleled 
record  of  fortitude,  heroism  and  sacrifice.  We  stand 
among  the  first  nations  of  the  world  in  wealth  and  power; 
and  yet  we  possess  a  far  greater  power  than  mere  wealth 
or  physical  force,  and  that  is  in  the  grand  moral  princi- 
ple of  our  democratic  government  and  the  record  and 
character  of  our  great  republic. 

It  is  this  that  inspires  the  loyalty  and  purest  patriot- 
ism of  our  own  people,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  our 
sister  republics  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  the  high 
regard  and  laudation  of  all  lovers  of  liberty  and  justice 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Great  physical  power 
rightly  used  is  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  nation.  To 
mould,  control  and  effectively  use  such  a  power  requires 
experience,  wisdom  and  eminent  ability ;  yet  it  were  far 
grander  and  nobler  to  so  control  this  power  that  it  will 
never  be  used  except  as  a  last  resort,  or  in  the  defense  of 
a  righteous  cause,  or  when  the  demands  of  national 
necessity  are  imperative.  It  is  much  better  to  avoid  war 
than  to  precipitate  it,  and  nations,  like  individuals,  should 
never  engage  in  mortal  combat  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  The  surest  way  to  avoid  such  national  misfor- 
tune is  an  appeal  to  reason  and  the  exercise  of  the  purest 
and  best  sentiments  of  justice  and  goodwill,  and  this  can 
be  best  accomplished  by  the  advocacy  and  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  arbitration. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Hale. 

You  people  call  this  an  experiment.  An  experiment ! 
Why,  it  is  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  or 
about  that.  When  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  colonies  united  and  made  a  United  States  we  had 
a  great  example  of  arbitration.  They  agreed  to  leave 
local  government  to  the  State,  and  national  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  the  United- States.  And  from  that  time 
to  this  the  hyphen  has  been  growing  stronger,  and  to-day 
is  stronger  than  ever  before. 
-  Those  thirteen  little  States  determined  to  unite  and 
merge  their  interests.  Only  once  have  they  been  at  war 
in  all  those  years,  and  that  because  of  a  clause  which 
they  left  out  of  their  treaty  of  arbitration.  It  served 
them  right,  as  we  are  apt  to  say  in  Yankeedom.  So  to- 
day we  are  a  nation  which  knows  no  such  thing  as  war. 

Some  one  has  said  that  this  republic  will  not  last  more 
than  one  hundred  years  longer.  That  may  be,  though  I 
have  my  doubts,  but  if  it  proves  true,  I  want  to  say  that 
if  we  can  arrange  the  next  century  I  leave  the  year  2001 
to  take  care  of  itself  and  paddle  its  own  canoe. 

I  once  met  a  Russian  who  told  me  that  in  traveling  in 
this  country  he  had  not  seen  a  soldier  for  two  days. 

«  Well,  what  of  it,"  I  asked  him.  "  What  do  you  want 
with  soldiers  ?  " 

"  For  protection,"  he  answered. 

"  For  protection ! "  I  replied. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  to  let  me  see  that  there  is  a  govern- 
ment." 

"  To  let  you  see  that  you  have  a  government!  Why, 
don't  your  government  bring  you  your  letters?  Mine 
brings  me  mine.  That  shows  me  that  I  have  a  govern- 
ment. It  brings  me  my  letters,  and  that's  all  I  want  to 
know  about  it." 

And  that  is  what  we  want  of  governments,  to  perform 
necessary  services  for  us,  not  to  drag  us  into  bloody  wars 
with  our  fellow-men.     We  have  a  government  and  we 
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need  do  soldiers  to  prove  it.  The  Constitution  of  1787 
created  a  Supreme  Court,  and  before  that  Supreme  Court 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  to  bow  ;  before  it 
all  of  the  people  have  to  bow.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  in  the  years  past  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
were  on  the  verge  of  a  civil  war ;  they  were  as  near  to 
it  as  are  Japan  and  Russia  to-day,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  stepped  in  and  each  of  those 
great  commonwealths  had  to  bow  to  the  superior  powers 
created  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That 
sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  extended  to  all  the  earth  and  wars  become  a  thing  of 
the  past  before  the  superior  power  of  a  great  supreme 
court  of  the  earth,  an  idea  that  was  intended  when  the 
twenty-six  nations  met  at  The  Hague  in  response  to  the 
call  of  the  Czar  to  arrange  for  universal  disarmament 
and  universal  peace. 

The  pessimist  is  likely  to  say  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  is  a  humbug,  a  dreamer,  a  hypocrite.  No  person 
who  has  done  so  much  in  the  interest  of  peace  deserves 
to  be  spoken  of  in  that  tone.  He  called  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tribunal  of  peace.  We  have  The  Hague.  It 
is  not  a  parliament  of  peace ;  it  is  a  supreme  court  among 
nations ;  and  may  it  grow  to  be  strong  enough  to  bind  the 
world  together  so  that  questions  about  boundaries  and 
all  differences  may  in  a  business  way  be  submitted 
to  it. 

Speech  of  Rabbi  Silverman. 

Israel  is  weak,  but  she  has  always  stood  as  an  advocate 
of  peace.  There  is  an  adage  that  says  in  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war.  I  would  change  that  to  read,  in  time 
of  peace  prepare  for  peace  by  peaceful  means.  I  think 
that  should  be  the  motto  of  this  organization.  It  is  no 
great  thing  to  achieve  quiet  by  force,  but  it  is  a  great 
achievement  to  turn  an  enemy  into  a  friend  by  justice 
and  sweet  reasonableness. 

Israel  has  been  a  weak  people  in  comparison  with  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  but  they  have  held  their  own 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  means  of  peace.  The 
Bible  is  replete  with  injunctions  to  seek  peace,  —  your 
Bible,  my  Bible,  the  world's  Bible,  —  and  it  contains  no 
more  beautiful  passage  than  this :  "  How  beautiful  when 
brethren  dwell  together  in  unity." 

We  to-day  are  in  the  line  of  natural  progress.  We  are 
in  a  state  of  evolution,  and  from  now  on  we  shall  ad- 
vance by  spiritual  progress.  Men  cannot  get  along  by 
brute  force  alone  and  forever.  And  at  this  time  I  crave 
your  indulgence  if  I  say  that  there  might  seem  to  be 
justification  for  impugning  the  motives  of  a  man  who  ad- 
vocates peace  on  the  one- hand  when  he  permits  thou- 
sands of  his  subjects  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  other. 

Fifty  years  ago  arbitration  was  not  much  thought  of. 
To-day  the  chances  of  success  are  great.  That  is  be- 
cause we  are  living  and  advancing  by  natural  progress. 
Evolution  henceforth  is  to  be  along  spiritual  lines. 

As  long  as  the  nations  of  the  world  have  great  armies 
and  navies  no  arbitration  will  stand.  There  must  be 
universal  disarmament  if  we  would  achieve  universal 
peace.  We  are  making  history  to-day,  and  we  should 
have  a  care  to  make  it  aright.  There  should  be  disarma- 
ment by  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  only  a  sufficient  force 
of  soldiers  being  maintained  to  assure  the  internal  peace 
of  the  countries.    By  advocating  the  laying  down  of  the 


arms  of  the  world  we  may  be  to-day  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  great  universal  republic  of  the  future. 

May  the  flags  united  above  us  be  the  symbol  of  all 
nations  united. 

Speech  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Dickinson. 

This  address  was  perhaps  the  ablest  of  all.  those  given 
at  the  Conference,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  no  full 
report  of  it.  Mr.  Dickinson  began  by  paying  a  flattering 
tribute  to  Mr.  Foster,  who,  he  said,  deserved  the  credit 
in  large  measure  for  the  success  of  the  Alaska  Boundary 
Commission. 

"  It  will  be  fully  one  hundred  years,"  he  said,  "  before 
the  South  recovers  from  the  destruction  of  manhood 
which  was  brought  by  the  civil  war.  That  has  suffered 
more  than  anything  else.  The  men  who  would  be  the 
South's  leaders  to-day  were  killed  in  that  struggle.  The 
same  would  have  been  true  had  the  war  been  carried  into 
the  North.  Therefore  the  South  is  more  interested  in 
universal  arbitration  than  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.     She  knows  what  war  is." 

Mr.  Dickinson  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  oft-made 
plea  that  questions  of  honor  cannot  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  He  showed  effectively  that  any  interna- 
tional Question  may  involve  honor ;  that  such  questions 
have  often  been  submitted  to  tribunals,  and  that  there  is 
no  just  ground  for  excluding  them  from  the  sphere  of 
arbitration.  He  urged  that  this  was  the  best  method  for 
the  solution  of  all  controversies,  and  that  the  United 
States,  by  reason  of  its  strength  and  fearlessness,  was 
peculiarly  in  a  position  to  make  overtures  to  Great 
Britain  for  a  treaty  that  will  bring  any  future  possible 
misunderstanding  to  the  Court  at  The  Hague  for  final 
settlement. 

Andrew  Carnegie's  Speech. 

Great  Britain  longs  for  such  a  treaty  as  we  have  sug- 
gested to-day.  She  longs  and  yearns  for  such.  She  will 
accept.  I  care  not  for  the  provisions,  for  the  limitations ; 
I  am  rather  concerned  with  the  fact  of  the  treaty  itself. 
I  hope  that  the  little  acorn  thus  planted  may  grow  into 
the  mighty  oak  with  such  power  that  men  will  cease  in 
all  lands  to  brutally  kill  one  another  in  war.  Honor,  I 
hear  you  say.  Honor  is  the  most  dishonored  word  in 
the  English  language  to-day.  Would  it  not  be  more 
honorable  to  abolish  the  duel  among  nations  and  permit 
tribunals  to  settle  questions  of  honor? 

Recent  events  have  brought  the  English-speaking 
people  closer  together  throughout  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  old  home  and  the  new  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Never  have  they  been  so  near 
and  dear  to  each  other  since  the  separation  as  they  stand 
to-day.  Britain  stood  the  friend  of  the  republic  in  the 
Spanish  trouble,  and  appreciation  of  this  here  knows  no 
narrow  bounds.  More  recently  still  the  most  vexatious 
question  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  been 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  honorable  to  both.  In  making 
this  settlement,  one  great  friend  of  the  proposed  treaty 
and  of  our  race  as  a  whole,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Great  Britain,  performed  his  duty  in  a  manner  that  places 
him  upon  a  pedestal  for  all  time  as  the  type  of  the 
righteous  judge,  decreeing  what  he  believed  righteous 
judgment  even  against  his  own  desires  as  a  patriotic 
citizen  of  his  own  country. 

Gentlemen,  the  greatest  blot  upon  civilization  to-day 
is  failure  to  provide  courts  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
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national  differences.  Oar  race  first  abolished  settlement 
of  individual  disputes  by  private  war;  it  seems  her 
proper  work  to  lead  in  taking  the  one  step  farther  and 
abolish  the  killing  of  man  by  man  as  the  only  mode  of 
settling  international  disputes. 

There  has*  come  to  the  earth  in  this  twentieth  century 
something  it  never  had  before,  which  may  prove  its 
greatest  work,  —  a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  settlement 
of  such  disputes,  the  high  court  of  international  peace. 
Let  us  rejoice  that  it  was  through  the  advice  of  the 
President  of  our  country  that  five  of  the  principal  powers 
now  await  the  verdict  from  that  court,  which  will  peace- 
ably settle  their  dispute. 

Remarks  of  Samuel  (tampers. 

Both  as  a  man  and  as  a  representative  of  the  interests 
of  organized  labor,  I  pledge  you  that  I  am  in  the  hearti- 
est sympathy  with  the  movement  of  this  body  of  distin- 
guished men.  An  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  is  at  this  time  not  at  all  an  im- 
possible achievement.  Seventeen  years  ago  I  recall  the 
visit  to  this  country  of  Sir  Lionel  Play  fair  with  the  ob- 
ject of  securing  such  a  treaty.  At  that  time  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  was  in  session  in  Baltimore,  and 
indorsed  that  proposition.  But  at  that  time  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  had  not  been  signed,  neither  had  the 
Alaskan  boundary  question  been  settled,  and  furthermore, 
the  English  had  not  yet  given  to  Ireland  that  relief  which 
has  since  been  accorded  them.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
feeling  that  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  visitors,  but  they  uo  longer  stand  in  the  way. 
We  have  broadened  out  since  then  in  minds  and  in 
hearts;  we  have  larger  conceptions  of  man's  duty  to 
man  and  many  features  that  seventeen  years  ago  made 
arbitration  impossible  are  to-day  eliminated.  I  may  say 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  give  up  their  lives  on  the 
field  of  battle  are  from  the  wage-earning  class.  But  we 
are  all  men.  The  people  of  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  be  great ;  they  can  afford  to  be  noble  minded ;  they 
can  afford  to  continue  their  conduct  on  the  high  plane 
and  along  the  broad  principles  which  have  long  charac- 
terized them,  and  anything  that  I  can  do  to  in  any  way 
help  to  make  successful  the  purposes  of  this  body  I  shall 
regard  as  one  of  the  highest  duties  I  have  ever  been 
called  upon  to  perform. 

5peecta  of  Dr.  Barclay  of  London. 

Dr.  Barclay  prefaced  his  remarks  with  an  explanation 
of  the  causes  why  the  treaty  of  1897  was  not  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  thought  it  was  to  some 
extent  due  to  that  treaty  having  referred  all  cases  to  ar- 
bitration, without  distinction  of  cases  proper  for  arbitra- 
tion and  cases  proper  for  conciliation.  The  conciliation 
clauses  only  applied  if  the  other  side  objected  to  arbitra- 
tion. He  thought  that  whatever  form  of  treaty  was 
adopted  for  submission  again  to  the  Senate  should  enable 
the  Senate  to  adopt  clauses  which  referred  arbitrable 
cases  to  arbitration  without  making  the  fate  of  the  treaty 
dependent  upon  ail  cases  being  so  referred.  A  court  of 
arbitration,  he  said,  was  with  nations  as  the  law  courts 
were  in  our  private  life.  It  was  a  tribunal  for  the  deci- 
sion of  judicial  questions  only.  There  were  cases  which 
could  manifestly  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration  properly 
so  called,  but  which  could  very  properly  be  settled  by 
conciliation  ;  for  instance,  the  present  difficulty  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  the  one  claiming  a  legitimate  sphere 


of  influence  and  the  other  claiming  an  outlet  for  her 
Siberian  commerce.  There  were  no  judicial  questions 
involved  in  the  contentions  of  either  side  which  could  be 
settled  by  an  arbitration  tribunal.  This  distinction  has 
been  followed  in  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  also  in  the  treaty  which  has  just  been  signed 
between  France  and  Italy.  We  must  not  be  too  exact- 
ing in  our  demands.  We  should  get  whatever  we  can  in 
the  way  of  permanent  treaties  of  arbitration.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  loopholes  in  a  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion were  altogether  to  be  deprecated.  We  must  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  object  of  diplomacy  is  to  get  difficul- 
ties settled  by  pacific  methods.  A  permanent  treaty  of 
arbitration  would  be  a  further  method  in  the  hands  of 
diplomacy  to  postpone  recourse  to  violence.  Moderation 
in  the  demands  made  by  the  conference  was  more  likely 
to  be  successful  than  endeavoring  to  carry  the  most  in- 
genious measure  which  human  wisdom  could  devise,  but 
which  neither  parliaments  nor  governments  considered 
nations  ready  to  accept.  By  reference  of  all  judicial 
questions  to  the  Hague  Court  we  were  increasing  its 
power  for  good.  The  United  States  had  given  it  its  first 
case,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  it  its  first  court  house,  and 
he  is  now  in  other  ways  behind  the  scenes  contributing 
to  its  elevation.  Great  Britain  and  France  and  France 
and  Italy  had  made  reference  to  it  of  all  judicial  ques- 
tions compulsory.  It  was  for  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  to  do  the  same,  and,  if  possible,  "go  one 
more,"  but  in  any  case  go  as  far. 

Letter  from  Former  President  Cleveland. 

'« I  have  received  through  Mr.  Straus  your  very 
courteous  invitation  to  attend  the  arbitration  conference 
to  be  held  on  the  12th  of  January  next  and  to  preside 
over  that  occasion.  I  need  not  say  to  you  how  much  I 
am  interested  in  the  object  which  the  conference  has  in 
view  and  which  the  contemplated  meeting  is  called  to 
further.  And  yet,  much  to  my  regret,  I  am  obliged  to 
say  in  response  to  your  invitation  that  engagements  al- 
ready made  and  an  unusual  pressure  of  work  will  pre- 
vent my  attending  the  meeting.  Thanking  you  for  the 
cordiality  of  your  invitation, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Groveb  Cleveland." 

Letter  from  Mayor  McClellan  of  New  York. 

"I  deeply  regret  that  the  press  of  public  business 
keeps  me  from  meeting  with  you,  whose  influence  is  cast 
for  humanity  in  the  plan  of  international  arbitration. 

u  In  this  age,  when  men  and  nations  look  hopefully  to 
a  future  of  universal  peace,  every  endeavor  to  fasten 
upon  all  countries  a  code  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
international  difference  must  win  the  esteem  of  all  man- 
kind. 

"Among  those  who  are  to  address  you  are  men  of 
many  achievements  for  the  world's  good,  yet  I  doubt  if 
any  of  their  works  have  looked  to  a  nobler  purpose  than 
that  which  now  engages  you.9' 

Letter  from  Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago. 

"  Owing  to  the  terrible  calamity  which  has  been  vis- 
ited upon  our  people  here  in  Chicago,  and  the  demands 
upon  my  time  in  consequence,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  be  with  you,  much  as  I  would  like  to. 

"  In  my  opinion  arbitration  should  always  be  resorted 
to  between  civilized  countries  when  differences  arise. 
The  world  is  surely  far  enough  advanced  by  this  time  to 
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be  willing  to  make  an  appeal  to  arms  the  last  resort 
where  nations  fall  out.  Christianity,  humanity  and  all 
of  the  higher  motives  of  men  make  it  imperative  that 
before  a  war  is  declared  every  peaceful  means  of  set- 
tling matters  in  controversy  should  have  been  em- 
ployed. That  arbitration  is  not  a  mere  word,  but  a  liv- 
ing principle,  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  The 
settlement  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  question  is  one  of 
the  late  examples  of  the  wisdom  of  arbitration.  When 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  ready  to  listen  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  prudence  before  embarking  in 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  grievances,  the  world  will  have 
advanced  immeasurably  toward  the  higher  civilization.9' 


Resolutions  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  on  the  7th  of 
January : 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  recently 
adopted  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences with  other  nations  in  respect  to  the  Alaskan  boundary 
and  the  Venezuelan  boundary  question  ;  and 

Whereas,  such  mode  of  settlement  is  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  national  well-being ;  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  we 
favor  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  under  which  all  questions 
that  may  hereafter  arise,  excepting  only  those  that  relate  to 
national  honor  and  territorial  jurisdiction,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  International  Tribunal  at  The  Hague  for  final  settlement. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  Massachusetts. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  committee  of  twenty-three 
members  of  the  Chamber  was  appointed  to  promote  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  as  approved 
in  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

The  Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange. 

PREAMBLE    AND     RESOLUTIONS     FAVORING    ARBITRATION 
TREATIES  BETWEEN  THE    UNITED    STATES  AND  FOB- 
EIGN   COUNTRIES,  ADOPTED    BY    THE  PHILADEL- 
PHIA   MARITIME    EXCHANGE    THE    THIRTY- 
FIRST    DAY    OF   DECEMBER,   1903. 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  war,  aside  from  the  attendant 
inevitable  loss  of  life  and  property,  is  to  embarrass  the 
peaceable  pursuits  of  trade  and  often  to  paralyze  com- 
mercial and  maritime  industries,  as  well  as  to  increase 
taxation;  and 

Whereas,  the  resort  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes  seems  more  consistent  with  a  state  of 
undevelopment  than  with  the  advanced  civilization  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  above  all  out  of  harmony  with 
the  humane  principles  of  Christianity,  which  we  as  a 
people  profess ;  and 

Whereas,  the  principle  of  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  has  from  the  first  been  a  feature  of 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation ;  there- 
fore be  it 


Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  The  Philadelphia 
Maritime  Exchange  that  the  public  good  would  be 
promoted  by  the  adoption  of  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  leading  countries  of  the  world  (and, 
at  the  present  time,  more  particularly  with  Great  Britain), 
providing,  under  proper  restrictions,  for  the  reference  to 
arbitration  of  international  questions  in  dispute  which 
shall  have  failed  of  settlement  through  the  usual  diplo- 
matic means ;  and,  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  each  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
each  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  the  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  and  to  each  member  of  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange, 

(Signed)  J.  S.  W.  Holton, 
Attest  :  President. 

(Signed)  E.  R.  Sharwood, 
Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Slst  December,  1908. 


Pamphlets  Received. 

The  Venezuelan  Arbitration.  Argument  of  Wayne  MacVeagh 
before  the  Hague  Tribunal,  October  3  and  5,  1893.  The  author,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  National  Council  op 
Women,  for  the  year  1903,  on  an  Annual  Demonstration  of  Women  in 
betialf  of  Peace  and  International  Arbitration.  Mrs.  May  Wright  Bewail, 
Chairman,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Les  Gloibbs  de  la  Paix.  Songs  destined  for  schools.  In  French. 
By  Nicolo  Ansaldi  and  Madam  Albertine  Ansaldi,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Illustrated  (Peace)  Almanac.  In  Italian.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lombard  Peace  Union,  Milan,  Italy. 

Weder  Sedan  Noch  Jena.  By  Alfred  H.  Fried,  Theo.  Gutman,  Berlin- 
Charlottenburg,  Germany. 

The  American  Scholar  op  the  Twentieth  Century.  By  William 
Morton  Payne,  LL.D.,  Chicago.  Reprinted  from  the  International 
Quarterly,  042  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

La  Paix  Sooiale.  Voles  et  Moyens.  By  A.  Gromier,  1  rue  du  Marche- 
Ordener,  Paris. 

Pan- American  Exposition.  Report  of  Will  iam  I.  Buchanan,  Director- 
General,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Reconciliation  of  France  and  Germany.  Divide  Alsace-Lorraine 
along  the  Language  Boundary,  and  prevent  "The  World's  Final  Great 
War."    By  Robert  Stein,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.D.,  President. 
Mrs.  £.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 

The  Minnesota  Peace  Society, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
R.  J.  Mendenhall,  President. 
Miss  A.  B.  Albertson,  Secretary. 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society, 

Wichita,  Kansas. 
George  W.  Hoss,  LL.D.,  President. 
J.  M.  Naylor,  Secretary. 


Form  of  Bequest. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  he  designated  the  "Ameri- 
ca* Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Art.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  V.  Tbe  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Abt.  VI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Abt.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  tbe  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-omcio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Abt.  IX.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Abt.  X.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


Publications  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Congress.  —  By  Ben jamin 
P.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1003.  Price  5  ots.  each, 
or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones,  LL. 
B.    New  edition,  20  pages.    5  cts.  each,  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism,  or  Mankind  One  Body.— 

By  George  Dana  Board  man,  D.D.,  LL.D.      New  edition. 
Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Hague  Court  in  the  Pious  Fund  Arbitration.— Address 

of  Hon.  William  L.  Penfield,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  May  28;  1903. 

The  Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  32  pages.  Price  5  cts.  each.  $2.50 
per  hundred. 


War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View.—  By  Ernest  How- 
ard Crosby.  Address  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress  at 
Providence,  R.L,  November,  1900.  12  pages.  $1.50  per 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Coming  Reform— A  Woman's  Word.  — By  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Blake.    New  edition,  12  pages.    $1.50  per  hundred. 

The  Nation's  Responsibility  for  Peace.— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood, LL.D.    Price  5  cts.,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
tration.—  By  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  Address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  April 
15,  1902.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
Address  delivered  at  the  Commemoration  meeting  held  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  January  16,  1901.  12  pages. 
Price  $1.50  per  hundred. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By  William  Penn.    First  published  in  1693.     24  pages, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

A  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  —  By  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  D.D.    Price  5  cts.  each;  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Text  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.— Price  5  cts.  each. 

Perpetual  Peace.  —  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.  —  By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.  32  pages.  5  cents  each.   $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  War  System:  Its  History,  Tendency,  and  Character,  In 
the  Light  of  Civilization  and  Religion.  —  By  Rev.  Reuen 
Thomas,  D.D.    New  edition.     Price .10  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Boys'  Brigade;  Its  Character  and  Tendencies.— By 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    New  edition.    8  pages. 

Price  75  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
Topics  for  Essays  and  Discussions  in  Schools,  Colleges,  and 

Debating  Societies,  with  a  list  of  reference  books.    Sent 

on  receipt  of  two  cents  for  ]K>stage. 
Report  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  of  1893.  — Price 

postpaid,  cloth  75  cts. ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Report  of  the  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference.  —  Held 
at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1901.  Contains  all  the 
papers  read.    Price  15  cts.  postpaid. 
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In  spite  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Far  East, 
the  arbitration  movement  continues  to  make  steady 
and  by  no  means  slow  gains.  Four  special  treaties 
of  obligatory  arbitration  have  been  signed  within  the 
last  five  months.  The  first  two  of  these,  the  Anglo- 
French  treaty,  signed  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  the 
Franco-Italian  treaty,  signed  on  the  25th  of  December, 
Christmas  day,  have  already  been  described  in  our 
columns.  These  treaties,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
identical  in  terms.  Reserving  questions  of  national 
honor  and  vital  interests,  they  provide  that,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  all  questions  of  a  judicial  order 
and  such  as  arise  in  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  treaties  shall  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Court. 

The  other  two  treaties  are  between  Great  Britain 
and  Italy,  and  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
former  of  these  was  signed  about  the  1st  of  February, 
and  the  latter  on  the  1 2th.  We  have  not  seen  the  de- 
tails of  the  Anglo-Italian  treaty,  but  suppose  that  it 
follows  closely  the  lines  of  that  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  convention  between  Denmark  and 
the  Netherlands,  the  last  one  negotiated,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  dispatches,  wider  in  scope  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  sets  no  limits  to  the  kind  of  questions  to 
be  referred  to  the  Hague  Court. 

These  treaties  are  most  important  and  encouraging 
from  two  points  of  view.     They  establish  for  good 


and  all  the  prestige  of  the  Hague  Court,  and  they 
make  manifest  the  commanding  position  which  arbi- 
tration has  now  won.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress 
it  will  not  be  long  until  the  principle  is  organized 
into  a  permanent  and,  among  the  important  civilized 
powers  at  least,  a  practically  universal  system.  France 
is  already  negotiating  with  at  least  three  other  powers 
for  arbitration  treaties,  and  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
have  a  treaty  nearly  ready  to  sign.  A  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  certainly  will 
not  be  long  delayed.  One  between  France  and  the 
United  States  is  reported  to  be  already  in  the  proc- 
ess of  drafting. 

Wars  come  and  go.  They  are  no  longer,  as  they 
once  were,  a  part  of  the  regular  international  order. 
They  are  to-day  altogether  exceptional.  But  the 
movement  for  arbitration,  for  its  organization  into  a 
general  and  permanent  system  among  the  nations, 
goes  on  incessantly,  and  is  building  up  an  order  of 
things  which  is  to  be  as  lasting  as  society  itself,  and 
which  will  in  no  distant  future  make  war,  if  not 
totally  impossible,  at  least  as  rare  as  brutal  personal 
fights  are  at  the  present  time. 

The  Venezuela  Decision. 

The  tribunal  from  the  Hague  Court  to  which  was 
referred  the  contention  of  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Italy  for  preferential  treatment  in  the  settlement 
of  their  claims  against  Venezuela,  rendered  its  deci- 
sion on  the  22d  of  February.  The  three  arbitrators 
had  had  the  case  under  consideration  since  the  close 
of  the  hearing  at  the  last  of  November.  They  seem 
to  have  made  a  most  minute  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  aspects  of  the  case,  after  listening  to 
the  able  and  extended  arguments  of  counsel  on  both 
sides. 

The  award  is  unanimous,  and  holds  that  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  Italy,  the  three  powers  that 
blockaded  the  Venezuelan  ports  and  were  proceeding 
to  collect  their  claims  by  force  of  arms,  have  the 
right  to  a  preference  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  customs 
duties  collected  at  Laguayra  and  Puerto  Cabello. 
The  litigants  pay  their  own  costs  in  the  procedure, 
and  divide  equally  the  costs  of  the  tribunal. 

The  cabled  reports  of  the  award  are  so  meager 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  its  full  significance.  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  interpret  it,  the  court  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  decision  of  the  fundamental 
question  whether  belligerent  creditors  have  in  inter- 
national law  and  equity  any  priority  over  pacific 
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creditors  of  the  same  nation  in  the  settlement  of  their 
claims.  If  that  were  the  meaning  of  the  decision,  it 
would  be  appalling,  as  it  would  tend  to  encourage 
just  such  deplorable  and  iniquitous  conduct  as  that 
of  the  three  powers  which  undertook  to  force  Vene- 
zuela to  pay  claims  the  justice  of  the  amount  of 
which  had  not  been  properly  investigated. 

The  grounds  of  the  court's  ruling  seem  to  be  that 
when  the  three  powers  raised  the  blockade  and  aban- 
doned the  collection  of  their  claims  by  force,  this  was 
done  on  the  strength  of  the  promise  made  for  Vene- 
zuela by  Mr.  Bowen  that,  if  they  would  do  this, 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  customs  receipts  of  the  ports 
of  Laguayra  and  Puerto  Cabello  would  be  set  aside 
for  the  payment  of  their  claims.  The  court  inter- 
prets this  as  a  specific  promise  made  by  Venezuela 
to  the  three  allied  powers,  and  not  to  all  those  hav- 
ing claims  against  her,  the  pacific  creditors  not  yet 
having  appeared  in  the  negotiations. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  position,  though 
based  purely  on  the  technicality  of  Mr.  Bowen's  prom- 
ise as  it  was  understood  by  the  allied  powers,  seems 
to  be  well  taken.  We  could  wish  that  the  court  had 
decided  the  more  general  question,  which  was  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  point  submitted,  and  settled 
it  for  all  time.  But  this  they  have  avoided,  appar- 
ently because  they  felt  that  it  was  not  the  point  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  award  has  created  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  at  Washington  and  the 
capitals  of  the  other  pacific  creditors  of  Venezuela. 
But  the  decision  will  of  course  be  loyally  accepted, 
and  second  thought  will  probably  convince  every- 
body that  there  is  nothing  in  the  award  when  fairly 
understood  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the  violent 
course  taken  by  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy. 
Under  the  award,  or  in  spite  of  it,  we  suppose  it 
would  be  perfectly  competent  for  Venezuela  to  set 
apart  thirty  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  any  other 
ports  than  the  two  mentioned,  and  pay  this  pro  rata 
to  all  the  ten  creditor  nations  without  preference. 
The  decision  limits  the  priority  of  the  three  allied 
powers  strictly  to  the  receipts  from  the  two  ports 
mentioned. 

The  claims  of  the  three  blockaders,  which  amount 
to  about  two  million  dollars,  will  therefore  be  paid 
from  the  receipts  of  the  two  ports  first.  The  total 
claims  of  all  the  powers  amount  to  less  than  eight  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  Claims  Commissions,  to  which  was 
referred  the  determination  of  the  several  amounts, 
have  completed  their  work,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  they  have  found  the  actual  amounts  due 
from  Venezuela  to  be  many  times,  in  several  cases 
about  ten  times,  less  than  that  which  was  originally 
demanded.  The  Commissions  allowed  in  the  aggre- 
gate only  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  what  had  been 
claimed.  Justice  has,  therefore,  won  in  the  case  a 
pretty  substantial  victory. 


The  Russo-Japanese  Wan 

With  multitudes  of  others,  we  had  hoped,  and  in- 
deed believed,  that  war  between  Japan  and  Russia 
would  be  avoided.  The  risks  involved  in  a  war  be- 
tween two  such  powers  promised  to  be  so  great,  and 
the  multiplied  interests  demanding  peace  were  so  in- 
sistent, that  it  seemed  incredible  that  these  considera- 
tions would  not,  out  of  pure  self-interest,  restrain 
them  from  hostilities. 

But  in  this  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  clash 
has  finally  come.  Many  efforts  to  prevent  the  con- 
flict had  been  made  by  the  peace  parties  in  Russia 
and  Japan,  by  several  of  the  other  governments,  by 
many  organizations  and  by  eminent  men  in  various 
countries.  Almost  nobody  wanted  the  war  —  except 
just  a  few  people  who  are  willing  to  make  money  out 
of  human  flesh  and  blood.  It  has  been  more  univer- 
sally regretted  than  any  other  war  that  one  might 
mention.  But  all  the  efforts  to  prevent  it  proved  in- 
sufficient to  stem  the  tide  of  political  and  commercial 
ambition,  of  national  antagonism  and  suspicion,  and 
of  eagerness  for  the  fray,  on  the  part  of  the  military 
party  in  both  countries,  that  pushed  them  on  to 
conflict. 

We  are  to  have,  then,  a  period  —  longer  or  shorter 
no  one  can  foretell  —  full  of  passion  and  hate,  of  the 
disasters  and  sickening  horrors  of  battlefields,  of 
ghastly  sea-fights,  and  whatever  else  is  most  horrible 
and  unsightly  on  earth.  We  are  to  witness  lands 
and  cities  devastated,  homes  ruined,  families  broken 
up,  men  maimed  for  life,  women  and  children  crushed 
and  left  desolate  and  helpless.  The  details  that  have 
already  reached  us,  from  Port  Arthur,  Chemulpo  and 
the  Talu,  make  it  clear  that  we  are  to  have  a  repeti- 
tion, perhaps  on  a  colossal  scale,  of  the  blood-curdling 
inhumanities  of  which  war  is  always  full.  It  makes 
one's  heart  ache  to  think  of  the  savagery,  cruelty  and 
suffering  of  it  all,  whether  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other ;  for  both  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  are 
men  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves,  en- 
titled to  our  love  and  brotherly  interest.  They  are 
now  at  each  other's  throats,  like  wild  beasts,  and  any 
one  who  possesses  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  man  must 
feel  pained  and  humiliated  to  see  the  man  in  them 
degraded  and  the  beast  triumphant. 

The  causes  of  the  war  may  be  stated  in  various 
ways.  It  is  the  natural  sequel  of  the  China- Japan 
war: 

14  For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed  ?  " 

Ever  since  that  conflict  closed  and  Japan  was  pre- 
vented by  Russia  and  others  from  establishing  her- 
self at  Port  Arthur  and  other  places  on  the  main- 
land, she  has  cherished  a  spirit  of  vengeance  against 
Russia  and  bided  her  time.  She  was  herself  at  that 
time  the  aggressor,  and  her  spirit  of  aggression  has 
chafed  under  the  check  which  she  met.  Then,  again, 
Japan's  new  army  and  navy  have  figured  powerfully 
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in  bringing  on  the  conflict.  With  them  has  grown 
up  a  strong  war  spirit.  Elated  over  their  quick  suc- 
cesses in  the  War  of  1895  against  China,  and  priding 
themselves  on  the  excellence  of  their  new  armaments, 
the  Japanese  military  and  naval  officials  together 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation  have  been  eager 
to  measure  their  strength  with  a  first-class  military 
power.  The  outbreak  illustrates  in  a  peculiar  way 
the  peril  of  great  armaments,  especially  when  in  the 
hands  of  an  inexperienced  power.  The  great  mili- 
tary establishments  of  western  Europe  would  long 
ago  have  led  to  a  frightful  cataclysm,  if  the  nations 
possessed  of  them  had  not  already  had  all  too  much 
experience  of  the  calamities  of  war. 

On  the  Russian  side,  where  it  is  generally  felt  that 
the  heavier  blame  falls,  the  causes  of  the  conflict  have 
been  her  steady  aggression  eastward,  the  violation 
of  her  pledges  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  the  indirect- 
ness, deceptiveness  and  dilatoriness  of  her  diplomatic 
methods,  and  her  contempt  of  Japan. 

Each  of  the  governments,  in  the  manifesto  which 
it  has  put  forth,  has  made  an  effort  to  throw  the 
blame  for  the  outbreak  on  its  adversary,  and  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  its  own  lamblike  innocence.  But 
an  outsider  sees  clearly  that  these  manifestoes  are 
nearly  equally  weak  and  superficial.  Neither  of  them 
goes  honestly  to  the  core  of  the  matter.  All  super- 
ficial  excuses  and  justifications  aside,  the  real  root 
of  the  conflict  has  been  the  spirit  of  aggression,  for 
political  and  commercial  ends,  on  both  sides.  Russia 
wants  more  than  an  ice-free  port.  She  has  been  de- 
termined to  extend  her  control  eastward  over  Man- 
churia and  Korea  down  to  the  sea,  and  nobody  knows 
how  much  farther  into  China.  Japan  has  likewise 
made  it  clear  that  she  has  something  more  in  mind 
than  the  mere  saving  of  her  existence,  or  the  securing 
and  maintenance  of  free  ports  for  commerce  in  the 
East.  She  wishes  to  extend  her  control  westward 
on  to  the  continent  over  Korea  and  into  Manchuria, 
both  of  which  she  would  not  hesitate  an  instant  to 
annex,  if  occasion  should  offer.  Both  the  powers 
have  treated  these  intervening  countries  as  if  they 
had  no  rights  of  their  own.  Japan  is  using  Korea, 
an  independent  nation,  for  war  purposes,  as  if  she 
owned  it 

For  this  kind  of  aggression  and  antagonism  there 
is  no  superficial  remedy.  Given  the  spirit  and  de- 
termination manifested  on  both  sides  and  war  was  in- 
evitable. It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  civilized  world 
that  there  was  so  much  talk  of  reference  of  the 
trouble  to  the  Hague  Court  But  for  the  two  powers 
to  have  been  willing  to  let  the  conflict  go  to  the 
Hague  Court  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  wil- 
lingness to  drop  the  dispute  altogether  and  to  cease 
all  aggression.  If  Japan  and  Russia  had  been  actu- 
ated by  the  real  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity,  they 
would  have  united  cordially  in  assuring  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea  and  the  integrity  of  China  includ- 


ing Manchuria.  Such  a  course  would  have  averted 
all  strife  and  laid  the  foundations  of  permanent  peace. 
Under  such  an  agreement  it  would  have  become  easy 
for  Russia  to  have  found  free  outlet  on  the  coast  for 
her  trade,  and  Japan  would  have  had  every  proper 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  her  influence 
westward  on  the  continent 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  determination  of  the  only 
way  in  which  such  conflicts  can  be  avoided.  Decry- 
ing war  as  a  cruel  and  barbarous  and  unworthy  thing, 
right  and  necessary  as  this  is,  will  go  only  a  little 
way.  The  moral  level  of  the  nations  must  be  raised ; 
the  sense  of  justice  and  right  toward  all  men  and  all 
peoples,  small  and  weak  as  well  as  great  and  strong, 
must  be  quickened  and  deepened.  Love  and  respect 
for  other  peoples  as  well  as  for  one's  own  must  be 
created.  This  is  the  only  real  remedy,  and  there  is 
serious  need  of  its  application  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  besides  the  Far  East. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  prophesy  what  the  final 
outcome  of  the  waj*  will  be,  which  will  be  the  victor 
or  whether  either  will  be.  Its  evil  results  have 
already  begun,  and  a  number  of  them  are  as  certain 
now  as  they  ever  will  be.  It  has  already  disturbed 
the  world,  set  the  great  nations  to  watching  each 
other  with  jealous  eye,  and  kindled  a  good  deal  of 
war  fever  in  many  places.  It  has  made  many  men 
want  to  fight  and  anxious  to  go  and  join  the  armies. 
It  has  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  boys  and  set  them  on  fire  to  be  soldiers  and  sink 
ships  and  shoot  down  somebody.  It  has  stimulated 
the  development  of  armaments,  particularly  of  war 


Whichever  side  shall  win,  or  if  neither  wins,  the 
conflict  will  leave  behind  a  feud  which  will  last  for 
fifty  years  at  least,  and  be  as  mischievous  as  that 
left  by  the  Franco-German  war.  It  will  heap  up  a 
great  burden  of  indebtedness  in  both  countries,  which 
will  load  down  and  cripple  the  progress  of  the  people 
for  an  indefinite  period.  These  and  kindred  evil  re- 
sults cannot  be  avoided,  unless  it  be  possible  to  gather 
grapes  of  thorns ;  and  one  might  name  a  good  many 
others  which  the  struggle  may  evolve,  for  no  one  can 
ever  tell  exactly  what  path  the  tornado  of  war  will 
pursue. 

Thd  question  naturally  arises,  what  influence  the 
war  is  likely  to  have  on  the  progress  of  the  arbitra- 
tion movement  Not  a  few  persons  are  so  short- 
sighted as  hastily  to  conclude  that  it  will  practically 
put  an  end  to  it  altogether,  at  least  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  Hague  Court,  to  which  both  Russia 
and  Japan  are  parties,  has  come  in  already  for  a  good 
deal  of  caricature,  especially  in  the  press  cartoons. 
But  this  judgment  is  based  upon  superficial  considera- 
tions,  and  does  not  get  down  to  the  underlying  ele- 
ments. The  growth  of  arbitration  is  only  one  phase 
of  the  great  movement  of  social  and  political  improve- 
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ment.  It  is  as  strong  and  abiding  as  human  progress 
itself,  and  nothing  can  check  it  except  temporarily. 
It  is  entirely  probable  that  the  war,  in  its  reaction 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  civilized  countries, 
will  actually  hasten  the  progress  of  the  movement. 
The  regret  over  the  conflict  is  so  deep  and  wide- 
spread that  thoughtful,  humane  men  everywhere  will 
be  anxious  to  see  the  permanent  system  of  arbitration 
so  strengthened  and  extended  as  to  make  any  such 
calamity  practically  impossible  hereafter.  We  may 
hope  at  least  that  this  compensation  will  be  allowed  us. 


Peace  Societies  or  Long-Range  Rifles. 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  of  February  5th,  comment- 
ing on  an  address  on  international  arbitration  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society  be- 
fore the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  that  city,  said : 

*'  We  are  at  present  on  the  eve  of  permanent  interna- 
tional peace,"  said  Dr.  Benjamin|F.  Trueblood,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  of  Boston,  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Twentieth  Century  club  of  this  city. 

True  enough,  but  why?  Dr.  Trueblood  bases  this 
millennial  hope  on  the  progressive  civilization  of  human 
nature,  which,  he  thinks,  has  been  greatly  hastened,  if 
not  originated,  by  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Peace  Society  and  the  various  international  peace  con- 
gresses and  especially  the  Hague  Conference.  The  next 
step  he  hopes  for  is  a  new  conference  like  that  of  The 
Hague  which  will  deal  with  a  plan  for  universal  disarma- 
ment 

The  truth  is,  the  world  is  much  nearer  to  permanent 
international  peace  than  Dr.  Trueblood  supposes,  but 
from  a  widely  different  cause.  The  pacification  of  the 
world  will  be  accomplished  not  by  means  of  the  peace 
societies,  but  in  a  sense  in  spite  of  them;  that  is,  it 
will  come  not  by  humanizing  warfare,  but  by  making  it 
more  terrible.  The  peace  societies  are  taking  to  them- 
selves the  credit  of  changes  for  the  better  which  are 
wholly  attributable  to  the  increasing  destructiveness  of 
the  arms  and  engines  of  modern  warfare. 

From  the  time  when  armies  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
broadswords  down  to  the  present,  when  they  fight  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two  with  long-range  rifles,  there  has 
been  a  constant  decrease  in  the  fatalities  of  war  and  a 
constant  progress  in  peace  sentiments.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  war  is  to  cease  and  that  it  has  already 
nearly  ceased.  Peace  societies,  so  far  as  they  have  de- 
creased the  destructiveness  of  warfare,  have  postponed 
the  advent  of  universal  peace. 

As  battles  are  won  not  by  killing  all  nor  even  one- 
tenth  of  the  enemy,  but  by  killing  and  wounding  enough 
to  scare  away  the  rest,  there  is  evidently  a  degree  of 
danger  conceivable  which  no  army  will  dare  to  face.  At 
the  precise  moment  when  the  implements  of  war  produce 
that  degree  of  danger  war  will  cease  and  men  will  be- 
come as  peaceable  as  lambs.  Moreover,  that  moment  is 
not  far  away. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  the  Chronicle, 
which  we  take  to  be  serious,  believes  that  the  era  of 
permament  international  peace  is  near,  much  nearer 


than  the  special  peace-workers  suppose.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  critics  of  the  peace  societies  concede  as 
much  as  this.  They  assert  usually'that  the  advocates 
of  peace  are  sorry  dreamers,  childish  rainbow-chasers, 
wasting  their  time  and  what  little  brains  they  have 
in  vain,  trying  to  accomplish  an  impossible  task. 
War,  they  say,  is  a  part  of  the  fixed  order  of  the 
world,  a  great  instrument  of  righteousness,  necessary 
to  give  man  strength  and  the  heroic  virtues,  and  that 
it  will  endure  as  long  as  human  society  lasts. 

But  the  knowing  Chronicle  changes  the  tack  and 
comes  at  the  peacemakers  from  another  angle.  It 
grants  that  they  are  good  prophets.  The  evidences 
of  the  early  coming  of  permanent  peace  are  so  strong 
that  it  cheerfully  confesses  that  the  purpose  for  which 
the  peace  societies,  congresses  and  conferences  have 
so  long  worked  is  soon  to  be  realized.  But,  in  spite 
of  this  concession,  it  considers  these  societies  as 
worthless  as  their  usual  critics  do.  They  are  to  have 
none  of  the  credit.  They  have  even  been  in  the  way. 
They  have  used  the  wrong  means.  The  moral  forces 
.  on  which  they  have  relied  have  been  worthless.  The 
ideas  which  they  have  put  forward  and  upheld —  the 
brotherhood  of  men,  international  justice,  truthful- 
ness and  fairness,  love  and  cooperation,  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  appeal  to  reason  and  common- 
sense  —  have  gone  for  nothing.  Instead  of  dealing 
in  these  vagaries  they  ought,  according  to  this  new 
prophet  of  peace,  to  have  been  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  farther-shooting  rifles  and  deadlier  explosives 
and  bigger  and  heavier  war  debts.  The  world  is  to 
march  into  the  city  of  universal  peace  with  every 
man  at  the  butt  of  a  long-range  rifle  or  astride  a 
monster  Long  Tom,  so  that  all  the  devils  of  strife 
and  war  will  be  scared  out  of  their  wits  and  made  to 
flee  and  leap  off  the  planet.  It  is  a  great  hope  which 
the  Chronicle  sets  before  us  I  But  the  Chicago  prophet 
does  not  tell  us  how  the  state  of  permanent  peace 
is  to  be  maintained  after  these  increasingly  deadly 
weapons  have  once  established  it.  In  that  wondrous 
era  will  men  be  kept  "  as  peaceable  as  lambs  "  by  the 
multiplication  of  still  more  terrible  and  expensive 
engines  of  warfare?  The  logic  of  the  Chronicle' % 
philosophy  would  seem  to  require  this. 

But  the  Chronicle  is  for  once  innocent  of  history. 
It  fails  to  remember  that  when  gunpowder  was  first 
made  it  was  generally  prophesied  that  that  would 
put  an  end  shortly  to  war.  Men  would  not  stand  up 
and  fight  when  they  could  not  see  what  was  fired  at 
them.  They  would  all  get  scared  and  run  away. 
But  they  didn't.  They  continued  to  fight.  When 
torpedoes — the  Chronicle  again  forgets  —  were  first 
introduced  into  Europe,  under  the  name  of  "  American 
Turtles,"  they  were  cursed  by  the  bishops  as  per- 
fectly diabolical.  They  would  put  an  end,  in  short 
order,  to  war  with  all  its  splendor  and  displays  of 
heroism,  so  the  prophecy  ran.  Men  would  not  stand 
the  risk  of  being  blown  wholesale  into  invisibility. 
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They  would  all  be  scared  away.     But  they  were  not. 
They  still  marched  up  and  fought. 

Ever  since  smokeless  powder  was  invented,  the 
same  prophecy  of  the  speedy  end  of  war,  on  the  same 
grounds,  has  again  and  again  been  made.  But  there 
are  more  men  in  the  armies  to-day  than  ever  before, 
and  they  are  ready  to  march  to  death  in  face  of  the 
long-range  rifles  and  the  monster  cannon  as  readily 
as  men  went  to  meet  their  foes  who  were  armed  only 
with  bows  and  spears.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  a  dis- 
tinguished Frenchman,  speaking  &  la  Chronicle^  de- 
clared bravely  that  war  was  about  to  die  from  an 
"  indigestion  of  cannon."  But  war  has  continued  to 
swallow  cannon  ever  since  with  ever-increasing  ra- 
pidity, and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  heavy  diet 
has  yet  produced  any  "  heart-burn." 

The  Chronicle  will  have  to  try  again.  History  is 
all  against  it  The  decline  of  war  has  been  produced 
by  the  growth  and  development  of  the  new  humani- 
tarian thoughts  and  feelings  increasingly  prevailing 
in  our  modern  society,  of  which  the  peace  societies 
and  congresses,  if  not  the  producers,  have  been  among 
the  foremost  spokesmen;  not  by  the  fear  of  death 
inspired  by  the  new  instruments  of  destruction. 
When  men  are  trained  to  war  and  the  war-spirit  is  on 
them,  considerations  of  death  have  no  weight  with 
them,  as  every  great  modern  conflict  proves.  They 
will  march  to  destruction  against  the  new  weapons 
as  against  the  old.  They  devise,  to  be  sure,  new 
methods  of  fighting  and  new  ways  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  the  new  engines,  but  they  do  not  run 
away  from  fear. 

The  increasing  destructiveness  of  the  arms  and  en- 
gines of  modern  warfare  is  hastening  the  cause  of 
peace,  we  do  not  deny.  But  it  is  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent way  from  that  indicated  by  the  Chronicle.  This 
increasing  destructiveness  renders  manifest  in  more 
striking  ways  the  essential  inhumanity  and  irration- 
ality of  war,  and  this  is  making  peoples  and  re- 
sponsible statesmen  alike  in  civilized  countries  in- 
creasingly anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  horrible 
and  barbarous  business.  But  it  is,  even  here,  the 
new  humane  sentiments  of  the  peoples  and  rulers 
that  constitute  the  real  motive.  They  are  more  and 
more  unwilling  to  see  men  uselessly  slaughtered  en 
masse  on  the  battlefield,  however  ready  the  latter  may 
be  to  face  swift,  wholesale  death  in  obedience  to  false 
ideas  of  patriotism  and  of  duty.  They  see  now  at 
last  the  reasonableness  and  desirableness  of  the  means 
and  methods  so  long  advocated  by  the  friends  of 
peace  —  means  and  methods  which,  after  a  century 
of  successful  testing  in  numerous  instances  of  settle- 
ment, have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  universal 
application. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  when  the 
heads  of  state  and  responsible  statesmen  are  rapidly 
adopting  the  principles  of  the  peace  societies,  these 


societies  will  be  pardoned  by  the  Chronicle  if  they  do 
not  accept  its  advice,  and  abandon  the  field  to  the 
big  cannon  and  the  long-range  rifles. 


Editorial  Notes. 


The    Committee   of  twelve,  appointed 
PttBMComnraM    at  the  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
peace  societies  held  in  Washington,  Janu- 
ary 13,  to  have  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  coming 
Peace  Congress,  met  in  New  York,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
National  Arts  Club,  on  February  13th.    Eight  of  the 
twelve  members  were  present,  namely,  Walter  S.  Logan, 
Hon.  George  F.  Seward,  Judge  William  N.  Ashman, 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  Mrs.  May 
Wright  Sewall,  Mrs.  Thomas  representing  Dr.  Richard 
H.  Thomas,  and  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.    The  absent 
members  were  Edwin  Barritt  Smith  and  Graham  Taylor 
of  Chicago,  Philip  C.  Garrett  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs. 
Hannah  J.  Bailey  of   Winthrop   Centre,  Maine.    The 
Committee  organized   by  appointing  Edwin   D.  Mead 
chairman,  and  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  secretary.     After 
an  extended  discussion  of  the  matter  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  Congress,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  it  be  held  in  Boston  the  first  week  in  October.    It 
was  also  unanimously  voted   that  Hon.  Robert  Treat 
Paine  of  Boston  be  recommended  for  president  of  the 
Congress,  and  that  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  Hon.  George 
F.  Edmunds,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Dr.  Edward   Everett 
Hale,  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Edwin  Ginn  and 
Albert  E.  Smiley,  be  chosen  as  vice-presidents.    It  was 
also  voted  unanimously  that  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge 
and    Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge  of  New  York  and   Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus  be  made  members  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress.    The  details  of  the  program  of 
the  Congress  and  the  other  preparations  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  chairman  and  secretary,  who   shall 
report  from  time   to  time  to  the   General    Executive 
Committee.     It  was  decided  by  the  Committee  that,  in 
addition  to  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  proper,  sup- 
plementary meetings  should  be  held  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia,   Baltimore,   Washington,   Chicago,   Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  as  the  funds 
raised  will  warrant,  provided  sufficient  local  interest  can 
be  awakened  to  justify  such  meetings.    It  is  proposed 
by  the  Committee  to  raise  a  large  fund  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Congress  and  these  other  meetings  so  as  to  make 
the  occasion   as   widely  influential    as    possible.      Six 
thousand  dollars  has  already  been  pledged.    It  is  hoped 
that  in  this  way  the  Congress  may  be  made  the  largest 
and   most  influential   ever  held.     The  Committee  will 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne  in 
preparing  for  the  Congress. 
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The  Baroness  von  Suttner,  presi- 

^^*R^vdSner  dent  o£  the  Au8trian  Peace  Society 
and  vice-president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Bureau,  addressed  the  following  telegram 
to  President  Roosevelt  on  the  8th  of  February,  on  the 
rupture  of  relations  between  Japan  and  Russia : 

"  The  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Japan 
and  Russia  would  lead  inevitably  to  war  if  something 
new  had  not  come  into  the  world,  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  text  of  the  Hague  Convention  (Preamble;  Media- 
tion, Arts.  2,  3,  8  and  27),  and  is  fully  applicable  to  the 
present  situation. 

"  There  is  little  hope  that  the  European  powers  will 
offer  to  mediate  in  the  way  here  provided,  —  perhaps 
they  cannot  do  so, —  while  the  modern  power,  the  United 
States,  seems  in  every  respect  called  to  play  this  role.  It 
is  naturally  to  you,  Mr.  President,  because  of  your  ener- 
getic action  for  the  realization  of  the  Hague  Conventions, 
that  at  the  present  moment  turn  the  anxious  though  con- 
fident  hopes  of  the  civilized  world,  which  sees  the  era  of 
international  justice  dawning.  If  I  venture  to  appeal  to 
your  lofty  wisdom  and  to  pray  you,  at  this  hour  so  full 
of  perils,  to  stretch  out  over  the  peoples  your  beneficent 
hand,  it  is  not  alone  in  my  character  as  vice-president  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  that  I  do  it,  but  as  the 
interpreter,  I  believe,  of  millions  of  human  beings  who 
would,  at  the  present  moment  especially,  consider  as  a 
triumph  of  civilization  the  victory  of  the  new  ideas 
(which  have  often  already  found  in  you,  Mr.  President, 
an  energetic  champion)  over  the  ultima  ratio  which  has 
dominated  the  world  till  the  present  tune.9' 

It  is  understood  that  President  Roosevelt  offered  to 
act  as  mediator  between  the  two  powers,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention,  if  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  them. 


Edward  Atkinson  of  Boston   has  pre- 

muiiI^mZII.  P**"1  a  new  edition  of  nia  pamphlet,  «  The 
Cost  of  War  and  Warfare/'  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  United  States  will  have  spent  on  its 
Spanish-Philippine  war,  in  the  seven  years  from  June 
30,  1898,  to  June  30,  1905,  the  enormous  sum  of  one 
thousand  million  dollars.  His  estimates  are  not  drawn 
at  random,  but  based  upon  the  official  reports  of  the  gov- 
ernment. For  the  twenty  years  from  June  30,  1878,  to 
June  30,  1898,  the  average  annual  expenditures  of  the 
government  on  the  different  branches  of  the  service,  — 
civil,  Indian,  postal  deficiency,  war  department,  navy 
department,  interest  and  pensions,  —  amounted  to  $5.00 
per  capita  of  the  population.  The  expenditures  in  five 
years,  between  1898  and  1903,  were  $6.61  per  capita. 
Those  for  the  current  year,  which  will  end  June  30,  are 
$6.35  per  capita.  But  this  does  not  give  the  whole  case. 
But  for  the  cost  of  the  Spanish  war  in  increased  pensions, 
the  cost  of  pensions  would  have  fallen  from  $2.52  per 
capita  to  $1.88  at  the  present  time,  because  of  the  death 
of  pensioners.    Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  these  differences 


per  capita  in  the  annual  expenditures  seem  small,  but 
when  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  country,  the  only  proper  basis  of  calculation,  the  ag- 
gregate becomes  very  large.  So  that  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  excess  over  1897-98  was  about  $152,000,000, 
and  for  the  seven  years  to  June,  1905,  no  less  than  $1,- 
000,000,000,  a  sum  larger  than  the  entire  bonded  debt 
of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest,  now  outstanding. 
With  this  money,  wasted  in  "  criminal  aggression,"  the 
entire  debt  might  have  been  more  than  paid.  Mr.  At- 
kinson asks  —  and  the  nation  would  show  great  wisdom 
in  heeding  the  question :  "  When  the  cost  of  our  national 
government  is  again  reduced  to  the  average  of  twenty 
years  before  the  Spanish  war  —  of  $5.00  per  head,  less 
at  least  $1.00  per  head,  or  to  $4.00,  for  falling  in  of  pen- 
sions and  interest,  as  it  soon  may  be  when  the  waste  of 
militarism  is  stopped  —  what  nation  can  compete  with 
us  in  the  productive  pursuits  of  peace  or  in  the  expansion 
of  our  commerce  with  the  world  ?  " 


A  stirring  debate  took  place  the  other 
Pr^Doctor*    day  at  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine. 

The  subject  was  the  advisability  of  preach- 
ing peace.  Dr.  Charles  Richet,  professor  of  physiology  in 
the  medical  faculty,  took  the  ground  that  war  is  ruinous 
and  degrading  from  the  physiological  point  of  view,  as 
from  others.  He  stated  that  fifteen  millions  of  men  had 
been  killed  in  wars  during  the  century  just  closed,  that 
an  incalculable  amount  of  money  had  been  spent  for  war, 
that  an  immense  amount  had  been  left  unearned  because 
the  men  in  the  armies  and  killed  in  the  wars  had  been 
taken  away  from  productive  industries.  It  would  take 
Europe,  he  declared,  the  whole  of  the  twentieth  century 
to  recover  from  the  strain  on  its  vitality  which  the  nine- 
teenth had  occasioned.  The  ablest-bodied  men  had  been 
killed  off  in  the  wars,  and  the  physical  vitality  of  the 
nations  could  not  be  restored  in  less  than  a  hundred 
years.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Academy,  however,  opposed  this  view.  If  there  were 
no  war,  they  insisted,  vice  and  misery  and  disease  would 
fill  the  boulevards,  and  the  world  would  be  so  crowded 
that  people  would  have  to  walk  on  each  other's  heads. 
Peace  enervated  peoples,  while  war  developed  strength 
and  courage.  This  idea  that  war  is  needed  to  kill  off 
surplus  population,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  moral  clearing 
house,  that  it  elevates  the  character  and  strengthens  the 
moral  fiber  of  peoples,  is  a  very  old  one,  but  it  is  most 
discouraging  to  find  it  seriously  maintained  by  such  a 
body  of  learned  men  as  the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. If  these  erudite  doctors  had  only  studied  the 
actual  anatomy  and  physiology  of  war,  its  uncleanness 
and  pollutions,  both  moral  and  physical,  as  they  have 
dissected  and  examined  the  human  body,  we  should  hear 
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no  more  from  them  of  these  long-ago-exploded  supersti- 
tions about  the  purifying  and  cleansing  qualities  of  war. 
The  notion  that  war  is  required  to  kill  off  surplus  popu- 
lation is  too  cheap  and  absurd  to  need  refutation. 


Tke  Burritt 


The  movement  is  now  fairly  under  way 
for  the  erection  of  a  worthy  memorial  to 
Elihu  Burritt  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  his 
native  town.  A  public  meeting  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  undertaking  was  held  in  the  Lyceum,  New  Britain, 
on  the  evening  of  February  23.  The  international  charac- 
ter of  the  meeting  —  Burritt  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
national men  that  the  country  has  ever  produced  —  was 
indicated  by  the  flags  of  many  nations  which  adorned  the 
hall.  Mr.  John  B.  Taloott  presided,  and  among  those 
present  and  participating  in  the  exercises  were  Mayor 
Bassett,  Judge  John  Walsh,  Mr.  F.  L.  Hungerford,  and 
Professor  D.  N.  Camp.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Edwin  D.  Mead  of  Boston,  who  made  a  fine  address,  in 
which  he  portrayed  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Burritt,  the 
loftiness  and  disinterestedness  of  his  character,  his  invalu- 
able and  indefatigable  pioneer  labors  in  the  cause  of 
peace  and  other  international  interests,  and  his  devotion 
to  all  humanitarian  enterprises.  Mr.  Mead  incidentally 
set  forth  some  of  the  conspicuous  services  rendered  by 
the  United  States  to  the  cause  of  international  peace, 
made  a  strong  plea  for  an  Anglo-American  arbitration 
treaty,  and  an  earnest  protest  against  the  militarization 
of  this  country.  He  felt  that  we  had  altogether  too 
much  honored  military  heroes,  and  that  it  was  high  time 
for  us  to  bestow  the  proper  honor  on  our  great  heroes  of 
peace.  Short  speeches  were  also  made  by  Professor 
Camp,  Judge  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Hungerford,  and  letters  of 
approval  of  the  enterprise  were  read  from  Professor 
Perrin  of  Tale,  Rev.  J.  H.  Twitchell  of  Hartford,  and 
Rev.  John  Dennison,  formerly  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  New  Britain.  The  meeting  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  five  to  select  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  fifty  to  have  charge  of  the  movement  to  erect 
a  fitting  memorial  to  Elihu  Burritt. 


The  Stated 
Congress. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  a  sub-commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  consider  all  petitions 
and  resolutions  which  are  before  the  Senate  pertaining 
to  international  arbitration.  This  committee  consists  of 
Senators  William  P.  Frye,  president  of  the  Senate, 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks  of  Indiana  and  John  T.  Morgan 
of  Alabama.  To  this  sub- committee  has  also  been  re- 
ferred the  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
which  asks  Congress  to  authorize  the  President  to  invite 
the  nations  to  join  in  establishing  a  regular  international 
advisory  congress.  It  is  reported  from  Washington  that 
the  committee  is  likely  not  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  prop- 
osition. The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
recently  gave  the  entire  hour  of  its  regular  weekly 
meeting  to  a  hearing  on  this  subject. 


Oeneral  American  Committee  of  the 

Thirteenth  International  Peace 

Congress. 

The  following  persons,  most  of  whom  joined  in  the  in- 
vitation to  the  Peace  Congress  to  meet  in  this  country 
this  year,  have  been  constituted  the  General  American 
Committee  of  the  Congress : 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hon  George  F.  Edmunds,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Washington. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  New  York. 

George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York. 

Albert  E.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan,  Buffalo. 

Pros.  Jacob  G.  Schurman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Pres.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Washington. 

George  G.  Mercer,  Philadelphia. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadephia. 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  Philadelphia. 

William  Dean  Howells,  New  York. 

Edwin  Burritt  Smith,  Chicago. 

Hon.  George  F.  Seward,  New  York. 

Rev.  Hiram  W.  Thomas,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago. 

Bliss  Perry,  Boston. 

Rey,.  Josiah  Strong,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Mozom,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Pres.  L.  Clarke  Seelye,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Alfred  H.  Love,  Philadelphia. 

Richard  H.  Thomas,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Cambridge. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Washington. 

Raymond  L.  Bridgman,  Boston. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston. 

Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Boston. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Boston. 

Edwin  Ginn,  Boston. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Boston. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewail,  Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Centre,  Me. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  Boston. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  Chicago. 

Pres.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Bishop  William  Lawrence,  Boston. 

Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren,  Denver. 

Edward  Atkinson,  Boston. 

Samuel  B.  Capen,  Boston. 

Edward  H.  Clement,  Boston. 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia. 

Moorfield  Story,  Boston. 

Walter  S.  Logan,  New  York. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Boston. 

Felix  Adler,  New  York. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  New  York. 

Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  New  York. 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  Boston. 

Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Boston. 

George  T.  Angell,  Boston. 

Augustine  Jones,  Providence. 

L.  H.  Pillsbury,  West  Derry,  N.  H. 

Judge  William  L.  Putnam,  Portland,  Me. 

Herbert  Welsh,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  New  York. 

Judge  George  Gray,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  New  York. 

Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  New  York. 
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Brevities. 

...  A  very  able  memorandum  of  eight  pages  octavo 
on  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict  was  sent  by  the  Berne 
International  Peace  Bureau  to  the  powers,  urging  them 
to  a  joint  mediation  between  the  two  powers,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Hague  Convention. 

.  .  .  The  Parisian  daily,  La  Paix,  has  now  become  in 
fact  a  peace  daily  and  will  hereafter  be  the  organ  of  the 
French  Parliamentary  Arbitration  Grtup.  Mr.  Raqueni, 
the  distinguished  general  secretary  of  the  Franco-Italian 
League,  has  been  made  its  editor-in-chief.  There  ought 
to  be  a  great  peace  daily  in  every  capital  of  the  world. 

.  .  .  Having  disposed  of  the  two  new  cruisers  which 
she  was  building,  in  accordance  with  her  disarmament 
agreement  with  Argentina,  Chile  has  decided  to  spend 
the  ten  million  dollars  which  the  cruisers  were  worth  in 
the  enlargement  of  her  commercial  facilities  by  the  in- 
crease and  improvement  of  her  docks.  This  action  gives 
one  some  conception  of  what  might  be  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  peoples  in  many  directions 
if  the  nations  could  only  be  brought  to  discontinue  the 
spending  of  such  enormous  sums  on  armaments. 

.  .  .  The  thirty  millions  of  dollars  which  it  is  proposed 
to  spend  on  new  war  vessels  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
—  one  battleship,  two  armored  cruisers,  three  scouting 
cruisers,  and  two  colliers  —  is  nearly  ten  millions  more 
than  the  entire  cost  of  college  and  university  education 
in  the  United  States  for  one  year. 

.  .  .  Secretary  Hay's  proposal  that  u  the  neutrality  of 
China,  and  in  all  practicable  ways  her  administrative  entity, 
shall  be  respected  "  by  Russia  and  Japan,  and  that u  the 
area  of  hostilities  shall  be  localized  and  limited  as  much 
as  possible,'9  has  met  with  favorable  responses  from  all 
the  powers  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

.  The  Brazil- Bolivia  dispute  over  the  Acre  terri- 
tory, which  a  few  months  ago  threatened  serious  con- 
sequences, has  at  last  been  peaceably  adjusted.  In  the 
treaty  Brazil  cedes  to  Bolivia  three  thousand  kilometers 
of  territory  in  the  State  of  Matto-Grasso,  to  give  Bolivia 
direct  communication  with  upper  Paraguay.  Bolivia  is 
also  to  receive  ten  million  dollars.  Acre  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  under  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment. An  arbitration  tribunal  composed  of  one  Bolivian, 
one  Brazilian  and  a  minister  of  some  foreign  power  will 
settle  all  questions  which  may  arise  over  the  territory. 

.  .  .  The  army  appropriation  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  25th  of  January  carried 
in  round  numbers  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
navy  bill,  passed  February  26th,  carries  just  under  a  hun- 
dred millions. 

.  .  .  The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State 
Peace  Society  was  held  at  Wichita,  in  the  Friends'  Uni- 
versity, on  the  22d  of  February.  Addresses  were  made 
by  President  Stanley  of  the  University,  President  Will 
of  the  State  College,  and  Dr.  George  W.  Hoes,  President 
of  the  Society.  The  meeting  was  one  of  much  interest, 
and  resulted  in  the  addition  of  a  considerable  number  of 
new  members  of  the  society.  A  set  of  vigorous  resolu- 
tions were  passed  which  have  reached  us  too  late  for  in- 
sertion in  this  issue. 


.  .  .  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  who  was  sent  by  our 
government  as  a  special  commissioner  to  the  various  re- 
publics of  Central  and  South  America  in  the  interests 
of  the  proposed  Pan-American  railway,  has  returned  to 
Washington  after  an  absence  of  ten  months.  He  says 
that  the  project  is  not  only  feasible  but  much  nearer 
realization  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

.  .  .  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  gave  an  address  on  "International 
Arbitration"  before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of 
Chicago  on  the  evening  of  February  3.  On  the  6th  he 
addressed  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Chicago  Peace 
Society  at  the  Woman's  Club  Rooms.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing, the  7th,  he  spoke  on  "  The  Federation  of  the  World" 
in  All  Souls  Church,  Langley  Ave.  On  Monday  even- 
ing, the  8th,  he  gave  his  address  on  Arbitration  before 
the  Faculty  and  Students  of  the  Law  School  of  the  State 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  and  on  the  9th  and 
10th  repeated  the  address  at  Indianapolis  and  at  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

.  .  .  The  French  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Montreal  recently  voted  the  following  resolutions,  after 
hearing  an  address  by  Dr.  Thomas  Barclay : 

"The  meeting  hopes  that  the  application  of  this  pacific 
means  (arbitration)  may  receive  the  approval  of  all  men  who 
love  their  country  and  humanity.  It  invites  our  government 
to  leave  no  means  unemployed  to  secure  the  reference  to  the 
Hague  tribunal,  in  all  possible  cases,  of  all  differences  and 
disputes,  particularly  between  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States." 

.  .  .  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Europe,  says,  according  to  the  press  reports,  that  among 
the  official  classes  of  the  Old  World  not  a  friend  of  the 
United  States  can  be  found.  And  further,  that  the 
United  States  and  Germany  are  drifting  towards  war 
with  each  other.  Poultney  has  said  something  of  the 
kind  before,  and  he  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  con- 
tributors toward  the  calamity  which  he  prophesies. 

.  An  international  arbitration  society  was  formed  in 
Chicago  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  the  particular 
purpose  of  which  is  promotion  of  a  treaty  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  Among  the  members  of  the 
organization  are  President  Edmund  J.  James  of  North- 
western University,  president;  J.  M.  Dickinson,  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  and  Lambert  Tree,  vice-presidents;  Robert 
Catherwood,  secretary ;  and  on  the  executive  committee 
Judge  Gros8cup,  President  Harper,  Richard  Harlan,  J.  J. 
Herrick,  David  J.  Jones,  John  V.  Farwell,  Victor  F. 
Lawson,  E.  C.  Keith  and  John  R.  Walsh. 


The  Demon,  War. 

BY  EDWIN   ARNOLD   BRJENHOLTZ. 

The  demon,  War,  has  doomed  the  race, 

Has  damned  the  race, 

Enslaved  the  race  I 
Through  ages  past  his  hated  face 

Wore  no  disguise; 

Before  the  eyes 

He  seized  his  prize, 
And  men  applauding  praised, 
And  altars  to  him  raised. 
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The  demon,  War,  has  cursed  the  race, 

Has  called  the  race, 

Has  conned  the  race! 
At  times  he  hides  his  hated  face: 

In  business  guise,  x 

Before  men's  eyes, 

Seizes  his  prize, 
And  men  applauding  praise  — 
New  altars  to  him  raise. 

Behind  the  peaceful  mask  he  wears 
There  is  the  demon  and  his  snares. 
He  conned  the  race,  saw  tender  hearts; 
He  culled  the  race  by  hunger's  darts; 
He  cursed  the  race  for  frantic  fools 
That  would  not  openly  be  tools, 
But  would  betray  into  his  hands 
All  people,  property  and  lands 
If  much-loved  mask  were  worn — 
Look!  it  is  from  him  torn. 

He  hates  the  mask,  for  War  is  bold : 
His  method  force,  not  bought  and  sold. 
Enslaved  the  race  to  Business  stands, 
And  doomed,  delivered  to  War's  hands  — 
And  forced  to  do  his  loathsome  deeds 
In  face  of  Peace  who  pleads  and  pleads; 
Who  pleads  with  us,  "  Be  more  than  wise: 
Shall  this  disguise  hide  him  from,  eyes? 
Scarce  dare  he  show  his  face  this  day 
Lest  men  refuse  to  brothers  slay 
On  battle's  bloodstained  field  — 
Look!  he  is  here  revealed." 

Stand  forth,  O  War,  not  now  concealed ; 
Stand  forth,  thy  hideous  front  revealed ! 
We  fear  thee,  dread  thee,  but  will  dare 
Thy  utmost  power  in  combat  fair. 
In  peace  and  love  all  men  should  be; 
If  fight  must  we,  it  shall  be  thee. 
Thou  art  a  cruel  coward  caught 
Disguised  behind  gilt  trappings  wrought 
By  Business  for  thy  proper  use. 
The  sight  of  thee  calls  forth  abuse; 
For,  loving  Peace,  we  would  not  fight; 
But  thou  on  earth  art  mortal  blight, 
And  war  must  die  or  we  — 
This  combat  sets  us  free. 

O  War,  whatever  thy  disguise, 
We  hate  thee,  loathe  thee,  and  despise. 
We  pity  people  praised  by  thee 
As  those  who  never  will  be  free. 
Enslaver,  thou  thyself  art  tool 
And  scarecrow  used  to  daunt  that  fool 
That  dares  not  claim  his  rights  for  fear 
Thy  horrid  head  should  then  appear. 
Thou  braggart  strutter  saying,  "  I 
Have  caused  mankind  to  rise  so  high." 
That  lie  immense  should  Satan  choke 
As  larger  than  he  ever  spoke, 
And  we  this  day  deny  thy  claim 
And  all  man's  baseness  on  thee  blame. 
O  War,  that  woe  and  want  attend, 
Thou  hast  not  one  unpurchased  friend ! 
Peace  on  thy  grave  shall  stand, 
Triumphant  in  a  loving  land. 


The  Peace  Movement. 

From  the  Boston  Herald. 

Although  the  newspapers  of  the  day  are  more  occu- 
pied with  rumors  of  war  than  with  the  doings  of  peace 
societies,  it  is  true,  notwithstanding,  that  the  agencies  at 
work  for  the  preservation  of  peace  between  nations  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  war  spirit  are  also  extraordinarily 
active  all  over  the  civilized  world.  For  one  thing,  the 
meeting  in  Washington  last  week  of  a  large  body  of  active 
supporters  of  the  making  of  an  agreement  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  for  the  submission  of  differ- 
ences that  may  arise  between  the  nations  to  settlement 
by  arbitration  is  an  example  of  that  activity  in  this  conn- 
try.  The  gathering  was  enthusiastic  and  serious  in  its 
purpose.  Over  its  deliberations  presided  that  distin- 
guished and  conservative  diplomat,  John  W.  Foster,  and 
the  body  was  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  men  recog- 
nized as  among  the  leading  citizens  of  the  land,  includ- 
ing many  presidents  of  colleges  and  persons  widely 
known  for  their  eminent  public  services  in  official  and 
unofficial  public  life. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  any  person  of  intelligence 
and  sobriety  sneers  at  peace  societies.  They  are  com- 
paratively modern  institutions,  the  earliest  having  been 
organized  since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 
The  shock  to  the  moral,  and  as  well  to  the  economic, 
sense  of  mankind  of  the  ambitious  career  of  injustice, 
cruelty  and  destruction  of  the  greatest  of  modern  war- 
riors caused  these  societies  to  be  started  in  several  places. 
They  were  humble  in  their  origin,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  cause  they  advocated,  —  nothing  else  than  universal 
peace  and  the  abolition  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional progress,  —  made  them  the  object  of  contemptuous 
regard.  But  they  were  founded  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  aimed  to  accomplish  good  instead  of  evil 
for  humanity. 

To  be  sure,  they  have  not  yet  abolished  war;  but  what 
an  immense  growth  they  had,  and  what  a  pervasive  in- 
fluence they  brought  into  being,  before  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century!  They  have  exalted  and  promoted 
the  ruling  ideals  of  Christianity  in  all  countries  that  are 
called  Christian,  and  correspondingly  they  have  lessened 
the  prevalence  of  the  delusion  that  war  is  the  natural 
and  worthy  business  of  states.  Monarchs  and  statesmen 
can  no  longer  surely  court  a  universal  popular  approba- 
tion of  unjust  war,  even  if  it  does  appear  to  promise  the 
sordid  glory  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement.  The  pro- 
pagandists of  peace  have  had  powerful  allies  in  the 
developments  of  industrial  and  scientific  progress.  This 
was  to  be  expected,  for  all  movements  making  for  the 
true  welfare  of  mankind  are  helpers  of  each  other  and  of 
the  common  aim. 

Now  an  unjust  war  is  a  world  scandal  and  a  reproach 
to  all  who  are  responsible  for  it.  Fortunately,  there  is 
a  body  of  intelligence  in  the  common  people  of  civilized 
nations  that  is  competent  to  expose  hollow  pretexts  and 
brave  to  condemn  them.  It  may  not  always  be  done 
promptly,  but  it  will  be  done  surely ;  if  not  in  time  for 
prevention,  in  good  time  for  reprobation  and  condemna- 
tion. In  this  twentieth  century  ambitious  makers  of  his- 
tory must  have  a  care  what  kind  of  history  they  make, 
whether  it  will  redound  ultimately  to  their  honor  or 
their  shame.    The  passion  and  frenzy  of  the  time  will  be 
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gravely  judged  by  the  unawed  truth  tellers  of  the  next 
generation. 

Two  more  very  important  meetings  in  furtherance  of 
the  cause  of  peace  are  to  be  held  in  the  United  States 
this  year,  both  of  an  international  scope.  At  St.  Louis, 
while  the  great  exhibition  is  open,  there  will  be  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  parliaments  of  nearly  every  civilized  people. 
This  organization  began  in  a  modest  way  in  Paris  in 
1888,  and  has  held  successive  sessions  in  Paris,  London, 
Rome,  Berne,  The  Hague,  Brussels,  Budapest,  Christiania, 
and  Vienna.  It  is  now  regarded  by  many  as  the  most 
active  and  potent  agency  that  exists  in  the  world  for  the 
conservation  of  peace  and  the  promotion  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  wrongfulness  of  war.  Congress  is  to  be  asked  to 
extend  a  formal  invitation  and  to  appropriate  $50,000  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  distinguished  foreign  guests, 
leading  members  of  all  the  parliaments  of  Europe. 

While  the  meeting  of  the  advocates  of  an  arbitration 
treaty  with  England,  similar  to  those  lately  negotiated 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  between  France 
and  Italy,  was  in  progress  in  Washington,  a  number  of 
its  leading  men  were  invited  to  meet  a  body  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  House  lobby  at 
the  Capitol  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  and  at  that  meeting  thirty-eight  mem- 
bers of  Congress  instituted  a  preliminary  organization  of 
an  American  branch  or  group.  They  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Barclay  of  London  and  Paris,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Union,  and  by  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Barrows, 
once  a  member  of  Congress  from  this  state  and  a  Uni- 
tarian minister,  who  told  of  the  Czar's  message  to  the 
Union  at  its  session  in  Christiania,  acknowledging  that 
he  obtained  his  inspiration  for  calling  the  Peace  Congress 
at  The  Hague  which  established  the  International  Court 
of  The  Hague  from  the  proceedings  of  this  Union. 
Congressmen  Hitt  of  Illinois,  Hepburn  of  Iowa  and  Bur- 
ton of  Ohio  made  earnest  speeches  favoring  arbitration 
as  a  means  of  preserving  peace.  The  chairman  of  the 
meeting  was  Congressman  Bartholdt  of  Missouri,  and  its 
secretary  Congressman  Broussard  of  Louisiana.  A  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  to  draft  a  platform  for  the 
organization  and  to  canvass  the  two  branches  of  Con- 
gress for  members.  It  is  high  time  that  the  members  of 
the  American  Congress  favorable  to  the  cause  of  peace 
should  get  in  touch  with  these  influential  groups  repre- 
senting the  parliaments  of  Europe. 

The  other  meeting  to  which  we  referred  is  that  of  the 
International  Peace  Congress,  which  is  to  take  place  in 
the  autumn.  The  date  and  place  are  not  yet  determined. 
The  foremost  advocates  of  peace  in  all  countries  are 
members  of  this  congress,  and  it  is  expected  that  many 
of  them  will  cross  the  ocean  to  be  present,  as  several 
Americans  were  present  last  year  at  the  meeting  in 
Rouen.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  meeting 
held  in  this  city.  [It  has  been  decided  that  the  Congress 
will  be  held  in  Boston  the  first  week  in  October.  —  Ed.] 
A  large  general  committee  has  been  formed  to  make 
preparations,  and  an  executive  committee  of  twelve  has 
also  been  appointed.  Massachusetts  is  well  represented 
on  both  committees. 

These  two  international  organizations  meeting  in 
America  unquestionably  will  do  much  to  promote  public 


interest  in  the  cause  of  universal  peace  and  of  interna- 
tional arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  costly,  destructive, 
horrible  wars. 

The  Brink  of  War. 

From  the  Midland  (England)  Herald. 

I  rather  think  I  have  been  guilty  lately  of  entertain- 
ing a  sneaking,  half-conscious  undercurrent  of  a  wish  for 
war  on  several  occasions  —  first  with  regard  to  the 
threatened  war  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  then 
with  regard  to  that  between  Russia  and  Japan.  Prob- 
ably others  have,  more  or  less  consciously,  been  subject 
to  a  like  temptation. 

Some  may  even  think  the  wish  a  good  one.  They 
may  even  think  that  a  Balkan  war  is  the  only  way  now 
by  which  the  Macedonian  miseries  can  reach  their  end. 
And,  in  the  Far  East,  some,  assuming  Russian  aggression 
to  be  an  evil  which  it  is  highly  desirable  to  check,  and 
thinking,  or  hoping,  that  Japan  could  by  war  check  it, 
honestly  believe  —  or,  shall  we  say,  venture  to  persuade 
themselves  —  that  war  is  the  best  choice  of  evils. 

Then  again,  war  is  always  sensational,  and  we  dearly 
love  sensation,  however  much  we  may  protest  in  print, 
or  even  in  conversation,  that  we  do  not  want  war. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  counteract  this  tendency?  In 
the  case  of  the  Far  East  trouble,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
point  out  the  tremendous  danger  of  widespread  compli- 
cations, such  as  another  outbreak  of  the  Chinese,  bring- 
ing all  the  European  powers  into  the  embroilment,  with 
ourselves  —  on  which  side  ?  For  or  against  the  Asiatics  ? 
For  or  against  our  fellow  Europeans? 

But,  however  such  considerations  may  give  pause  to 
statesmen  and  politicians,  I  think,  if  we  are  honest,  we 
must  confess  that  they  rather  tend  to  add  piquancy  to 
the  thing  for  the  ordinary  man  who  is  fond  of  excite- 
ment. I  am  afraid  that  is  how  I  feel  on  the  subject 
somewhere  within  my  mind. 

And  so  I  have  to  resort  to  another  method  to  convince 
myself  of  what  a  horrible,  terrible  thing  this  is  —  this 
war  —  that  I  am  half  inclined  to  hope  for.  This  is  what 
I  do.  I  try  to  face  the  facts  by  an  effort  of  imagination. 
I  think  of  one  of  the  most  horrible,  painful  things  I  can 
imagine.  I  try  to  imagine  my  own  brother  lying  gashed 
and  helpless  in  agony  through  the  day  and  night,  per- 
haps several  days  and  nights,  perhaps  with  a  heap  of 
dead  bodies  weighing  him  down  and  preventing  his  mov- 
ing. Now  think  of  that  happening  to  the  nearest  and 
dearest  man  or  boy  you  know.  What  should  we  be 
ready  to  do  to  prevent  its  happening?  What  end 
should  we  think  so  desirable  that  we  would  deliberately 
bring  it  about  through  such  means? 

And  yet  war  means  that  this  will  happen  over  and 
over  again  to  people  just  as  dear  to  some  others  as  my 
brother  is  to  me.  And  even,  if  possible,  worse  than  this, 
—  unspeakable  sufferings  and  outrage  to  women.  Think 
of  it.  Face  it  out.  Those  women  will  be  mothers,  sis- 
ters, wives  of  some  one.  Face  it  out  in  your  imagination, 
and  ask  for  what  you  are  willing  to  pay  such  a  price. 
For  this  is  an  almost  certain  accompaniment  of  war. 

In  the  case  of  Macedonia  you  may  say  that  such  things 
are  happening  already  and  war  would  put  a  stop  to  them. 
But  war  would  add  to  them  deliberately,  as  it  were,  pil- 
ing up  horrors  of  a  like  nature  to  those  you  would  abol- 
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ish.  If  war  becomes  "inevitable,"  it  will  be  because 
those  who  had  the  chance  of  trying  more  excellent  ways 
were  too  cowardly,  or  too  lazy,  or  too  stupid  to  use  their 
more  peaceful  opportunities. 

Then  what  about  our  feelings  for  the  people  immedi- 
ately concerned  —  for  instance,  for  the  Japanese  and 
Russians?  I  have  met  very  few  Japanese,  and  I  have 
never  been  in  Japan.  I  have  met  a  number  of  Russians, 
I  have  been  in  Russia  several  times,  and  have  a  consider- 
able affection  for  Russia  and  the  Russians.  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  prefer  the  Russians  to  the  Japanese, 
who  are,  I  believe,  a  delightful  people.  But  think  of 
the  gay,  smiling,  clever  ana  beauty-loving  Japanese  and 
the  good-natured,  lusty  and  musical  Russians,  turned 
into  raging  demons  rushing  to  slaughter  one  another  — 
degrading  themselves  from  the  high  purposes  of  merry  life 
to  which  they  are  so  well  adapted,  and  stooping  to  count- 
less savage,  dark  and  mean  practices ! 

Then,  for  whom  shall  we  hope  victory?  I  suppose 
we  mostly  think  it  will  suit  us  better  if  the  Japanese  beat 
the  Russians.  Again  I  ask,  What  price  are  we  willing  to 
see  paid? 

Of  this  I  feel  sure,  —  as  I  read  it,  I  think,  throughout 
history,  —  bad  as  it  is  for  a  nation  to  be  beaten  in  war, 
it  is  worse  still  for  a  nation  to  win  a  war.  Victory  and 
conquest  has  ever  been  the  undoing  of  nations,  the  pre- 
lude of  corruption  and  decay.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  • 
that  to  wish  victory  to  a  nation  is  to  wish  that  nation  ill. 
And  the  real  foes  of  a  country  are  not  they  who  are 
called  its  enemies.  Amongst  the  real  foes  of  Russia, 
who  have  led  her  into  this  crisis,  I  should  class  her  clever 
and  pushing  diplomatists,  such  as  M.  Pavloff  and  Baron 
Rosen,  and  all  those  who  forget  or  misread  the  real 
genius  and  the  real  interests  of  the  real  Holy  Russia. 
This  some  of  them  probably  perceive  now  and  will  still 
more  later  on.  Just  as  some  of  us  may  be  perceiving 
that  our  real  enemies  have  not  been  the  Boers,  or  even 
the  pro-Boers,  but  those  of  our  own  people  who  think 
that  our  interests  lie  in  gold  and  cheap  labor,  and  those 
who  are  weak  enough  to  be  led  by  them. 

A  nation's  foes  are  they  of  its  own  household,  and  the 
lack  of  courage,  lack  of  conscience,  lack  of  true  insight, 
which  cloud  over  its  true  genius  and  lead  it  to  stray 
from  its  right  path. 

And  it  may  be — though  I  do  not  think  so— that  before 
these  lines  appear  in  print  the  die  will  be  cast,  and  two 
nations  be  loosed  like  wild  beasts  at  each  other's  throats. 

If  war  comes  it  will  be  but  the  natural  outcome  and 
expression  of  ihe  false  ideas  we  allow  to  guide  us.  But, 
speaking  politically,  it  will  be  to  the  great  shame  of  the 
men  of  our  day,  and  especially  of  this  country,  although 
our  ministers  are  evidently  trying  to  keep  the  peace  now. 
A  few  years  ago  our  people  were  in  a  position  to  have 
prevented  all  this  coming  about.  But  our  ignorance  of 
our  own  mind  and  cowardly  practice  of  running  away 
from  difficulties  have  gone  on  paving  the  way  for  ever 
greater  and  greater  troubles.  On  our  heads  are  the 
blood  of  thousands  already  'slain,  and,  I  fear,  of  thou- 
sands yet  to  be  slain. 

■  ■  m  ■  ■ 

...  It  is  reported  from  London  that  the  British  and 
French  Foreign  Offices  are  considering  an  early  arrange- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  all  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  two  countries,  such  as  Egypt,  Morocco,  etc. 


War's  Realities  as  Seen  in  a  Balkan 
Camp, 

The  picture  will  never  leave  my  memory.  A  great 
far-reaching  cloud  of  snow  in  a  mountain  vale,  a  sparkle 
of  quivering  firelight  here  and  there,  a  mass  of  death- 
dark  pines  front,  flank,  and  rear,  and,  framing  all,  the 
Master  Craftsman's  mightiest  masterpiece,  the  immutable 
mountains ;  the  sentries  coming  and  going  like  substance 
evolved  out  of  shadows,  and  the  ring  of  armed  men 
within  the  circle  of  the  fire,  talking  and  listening  to  those 
who  talked ;  the  eager  face  of  youth,  the  stern,  inflexible 
face  of  age,  grown  gray  in  wars,  the  blazing  eyes  of  lusty 
valor,  and  the  sombre  eyes  of  sullen,  unquenchable  hate. 
The  stripling  spent  with  wounds,  with  the  blood  not 
even  dry  upon  the  soiled  bandages,  lies  where  the  strong, 
tender  hands  of  his  comrades  in  arms  had  laid  him,  just 
where  the  wind  that  whistled  through  the  vale  could 
least  affect  him,  lying  so  that  the  cheerful  warmth  from 
the  bivouac  fire  could  wrap  his  aching  body  round  in  a 
mantle  of  coziness,  and  deaden  the  pain  that  caused  bis 
beardless  lips  to  quiver  like  a  girl's. 

The  shadows  shift :  the  red  blaze  picked  up  by  the 
night  wind  rips  the  darkness  asunder,  and  I  note  the 
veteran  lying  with  his  face  half  to  the  cold  earth.  I  note 
how  his  grizzled  brows  are  bent,  note  the  sweat  that 
agony  distils  gather  amid  the  lines  upon  his  forehead 
until,  bead  by  bead,  they  swell  and  mix  and  run  down  in 
living  streams  over  the  closed  eyelids,  and  trickle  across 
the  seamed  face  into  the  beard,  where  the  gray  hairs 
outnumber  the  black.  I  look  at  the  manly  mouth,  half 
hidden  in  the  untrimmed  hair,  and  see  that  from  between 
the  hard  clenched  lips  a  little  stream  of  blood  comes 
stealing  every  now  and  then,  as  a  breath  deeper  than 
usual  is  drawn ;  and  I  know  that  man's  harvester  is  at 
work.  He  makes  no  moan,  but  waits  for  his  death  as 
the  brave  men  of  all  nations  know  how  to  await,  and 
confront  it.  It  is  a  grim  and  ghastly  sight,  a  spectacle 
that  all  who  shout  for  war  should  look  upon  and  tremble ; 
it  is  the  sorrow  that  follows  the  sower  of  strife,  a  strong 
man  dying  of  his  wounds,  with  no  woman's  hand  to 
touch  the  tortured  nerves,  no  woman's  gentleness  to 
smooth  the  rough-edged  track  that  leads  to  death. 

Comrades  who  would  have  risked  their  lives  to  save 
him  look  on  in  utter  helplessness,  dumb  as  men  are  in 
such  an  hour  as  this  with  the  dumbness  of  driven  cattle 
—  for  this  is  war,  not  the  gay,  glittering  thing  that  poets 
prate  about,  but  the  hard,  unquestionable  reality,  the 
sweat,  the  agony,  the  loneliness  of  dissolution,  when  the 
soldier  is  almost  front  to  front  with  his  Maker  and  the 
world  to  him  is  a  rolled- up  scroll.  It  is  one  thing  to  die 
in  the  rush  of  the  charge,  with  the  rifle  braced  in  hands 
that  grip  like  steel,  with  the  bayonet  thrust  out  ready  for 
the  shock;  to  die  with  the  crazy * thrill  of  the  onslaught 
rioting  in  every  vein ;  to  die  with  the  madding  shout  of 
charging  comrades  ringing  in  your  ears  and  throbbing  in 
your  brain  like  the  beat  of  war  drums ;  to  die  with  the 
echo  of  footsteps  of  a  host  vibrating  on  the  last  breath  of 
air  your  lungs  will  ever  draw.  But  it  is  another  thing  to 
die,  as  this  man  is  dying  now,  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  un- 
helped  and  helpless.  The  firelight  flickers  and  the 
shadows  fall  around  him ;  his  thoughts  are  away  with 
the  wife  he  left  and  the  children  he  loved.  I  see  the 
tears  that  creep  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  and  roll 
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down  and  mingle  with  the  sweat  of  anguish.  Pain  could 
not  wring  those  tears  from  such  a  man  as  that  —  neither 
pain,  nor  wounds,  nor  disaster.  The  soldier's  heart  is 
too  stout  for  that ;  but  memory  claims  a  tear,  the  memory 
of  a  woman  sitting  by  candlelight  in  the  far-off  cottage 
home,  spinning  the  coarse  linen  that  is  to  make  a  gala 
garment  for  little  Piet  or  Hia  or  Jacob,  to  be  worn  when 
he  who  is  dying  by  the  camp  fire  in  the  mountains  shall 
come  home  to  his  own. 

So  have  I  seen  Scotch  soldiers  die,  and  dying  leave  a 
farewell  message  for  Mary,  for  Donald,  and  wee  Janet. 
Certes !  how  the  mountain  air  gets  into  my  throat,  and 
what  a  lump  it  raises  every  time  I  try  to  speak.  This  is 
war,  real  wild  war  work,  my  masters,  not  the  glitter  and 
the  tinsel,  not  the  honors  and  the  medals.  It  is  the 
butcher's  work  that  so  many  men  shout  for  with  heedless 
bravado ;  it  is  the  thing  that  always  comes  in  the  wake 
of  war,  that  widow-making  fetish  which  has  devastated 
the  world  in  the  past,  and  threatens  to  do  so  again  to- 
morrow. The  pine  logs  flush  the  dying  face  with  flame, 
the  knees  of  the  soldier  are  drawn  up  now  to  the  waist, 
the  strong  hands  are  digging  into  the  half-frozen  soil, 
every  nerve  is  quivering  with  intolerable  anguish,  the 
lips  are  wide  apart,  the  teeth  clenched  like  a  human  vice ; 
blood  and  froth  come  from  each  short,  gasping,  sobbing 
breath.  The  eyes  stare  wide  open,  yet  see  not ;  a  shud- 
der shakes  the  long,  lean,  sinewy  frame  as  wind  shakes 
leaves  piled  in  a  narrow  pass;  the  hands  grow  still  in 
their  digging  at  the  soil,  the  froth  freezes  on  the  lips, 
the  teeth  unlock,  the  knees  quiver,  and  the  shadows  fall 
around  the  soldier  for  all  time;  and  he  goes  to  front  the 
Great  Court- Martial.  And  that  is  war's  aftermath.  — A. 
Q,  Hales  in  the  London  Daily  News. 


A  South  American  Example. 

The  purchase  by  Great  Britain  of  the  two  Chilean 
battleships,  "Libertad"  and  "Constitution,"  to  keep 
Russia  from  getting  them,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
fortunate  stroke  for  England  and  her  ally,  Japan,  as,  of 
course,  in  the  circumstances,  it  is.  But  there  is  another 
side  of  at  least  equal  interest.  Chile  finds  herself  better 
of!  by  $9,375,000  cash  than  if  she  had  kept  the  ships. 
She  not  only  saves  the  interest  on  that  amount,  —  say 
$400,000  a  year,  —  but  also  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
vessels,  which  would  have  been  at  least  another  annual 
million.  She  is  spared  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  two 
crews  amounting  to  1,500  officers  and  men.  All  these 
advantages  she  gains,  without  a  single  offset,  by  virtue 
of  a  simple  agreement  with  her  only  dangerous  rival, 
the  Argentine  ^Republic,  binding  each  to  stop  piling  up 
armaments. 

We  do  not  usually  look  to  South  America  for  ex- 
amples of  cool  statesmanship,  involving  national  self-con- 
trol, but  Chile  and  Argentina  have  shown  the  world  how 
to  do  what  the  statesmen  of  all  the  Great  Powers  have 
professed  a  desire  to  do  if  they  only  could.  "  The  way 
to  resume  is  to  resume,"  said  Greeley.  <%The  way  to 
disarm,"  say  Chile  and  Argentina,  "  is  to  disarm." 

The  force  of  this  example  cannot  be  broken  by  saying 
that  Chile  and  Argentina  are  weak  countries,  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Great  Powers.  The  Andes  are  just 
as  important  to  them  as  the  Balkans  are  to  Austria  and 
Russia.    Jealousy  of  Argentina  is  just  as  keen  in  Chile 


as  jealousy  of  Germany  is  in  France.  Tet  these  repub- 
lics first  submitted  their  differences  to  arbitration,  and 
then,  loyally  accepting  the  result,  agreed  to  dismiss  the 
possibility  of  war  from  their  minds  and  curtail  their 
armaments. 

And  they  will  reap  their  reward.  They  will  continue 
to  attract  new  citizens  from  overtaxed  Europe,  which  has 
already  sent  more  emigrants  to  Argentina  than  to  any 
other  country  except  the  United  States,  and  they  will 
grow  in  peaceful  prosperity  until  some  day  the  War 
Lords  of  the  world  will  wake  with  astonishment  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  Great  Powers.  Then,  perhaps,  Euro- 
pean statesmen  may  begin  to  realize  that  disarmament  is 
not  a  fad  of  dreaming  idealists,  but  a  matter  of  the  most 
practical  self-interest,  and  the  next  Hague  Conference 
may  have  more  substantial  results  than  the  last.  —  The 
Saturday  Evening  Poet. 


An  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty. 

Further  Opinions  of  Prominent  Hen. 


Proa  Judge  Sin 


B.  Baldwin,  of  Supreme  Court  of  Errors, 


No  two  nations  are  in  a  better  position  to  unite  in  a 
general  arbitration  treaty  than  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  now.  There  is  no  serious  question  at 
present  in  controversy  between  them.  The  relations  of 
the  two  governments  have  been  for  several  years  particu- 
larly cordial.  The  tone  of  public  opinion  in  each  is 
much  the  same,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  discussions  of 
matters  of  international  interest  The  Hague  tribunal 
was  put  in  existence  in  no  small  degree  through  their 
mutual  cooperation,  and  has  already  proved  itself  a  work- 
ing force  in  the  world  —  all  the  greater  because  it  has 
no.  force  of  arms  behind  it.  Both  nations  have  already 
been  suitors  there,  and  the  way  has  therefore  been 
smoothed  towards  making  it  a  court  of  general  resort. 
If  France  and  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  can 
enter  into  general  arbitration  treaties  as  to  certain  classes 
of  controversies,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
certainly  can,  for  they  come  far  closer  together  in  lan- 
guage, laws,  institutions  and  public  sentiment 

From  William  H.  P.  Franco,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University. 

The  proposed  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  is  a  long  step  toward  light  and  peace. 
The  two  nations  already  bound  so  closely  in  blood  and 
language  and  history,  and  institutions  and  religion,  ought 
not  to  leave  their  future  differences  to  be  settled  by  the 
passion  of  the  hour  or  the  uncertain  methods  of  diplo- 
macy. They  ought  to  enter  into  a  compact  to  make 
strife  difficult  and  impartial  justice  certain.  It  is  a  good 
saying,  "  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  peace."  Because 
we  are  at  peace  to-day,  this  is  the  time  for  wise,  deliberate 
provisions  which  shall  make  war  unthinkable. 


i  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.  D, 

tho  United  States. 


It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  can  be  two  opinions 
as  to  the  advisability  of  an  arbitration  treaty  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  Everything  that  binds 
the  two  nations  more  closely  together,  and  everything 
that  helps  to  make  war  between  them  impossible,  ought 
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to  command  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  support  of  all 
lovers  of  their  country  and  of  humanity.  Petty  politics 
defeated  the  measure  before.  We  have  learned  many 
lessons  since  1897.  As  speedily  as  possible  the  disgrace- 
ful action  of  the  Senate  in  that  year  should  be  reversed. 
We  should  lead  in  humane  and  civilizing  plans,  for  the 
betterment  of  the  world  rather  than  follow  the  example 
of  those  nations  which  are  seeking  their  own  selfish  ag- 
grandizement. There  is  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain  by  such  a  treaty.  The  people  of  the  world  have  a 
right  to  expect  such  action  on  our  part. 

Presn  WMhiortra  Gladden,  D.  D. 

All  the  reasons  that  ever  existed  for  an  arbitration 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  England  exist  to- 
day in  full  force,  and  every  year  adds  to  their  cogency. 
Some  such  methods  of  settling  disputes  between  these 
two  kindred  people  ought  to  be  adopted  without  delay. 
Whatever  misgivings  Americans  may  have  felt  respect- 
ing the  willingness  of  Englishmen  to  deal  fair  in  matters 
of  this  sort  ought  to  be  quieted  by  the  award  of  the 
Alaskan  Commission,  in  which  an  Englishman  decided 
against  his  own  country  and  in  favor  of  ours.  That  was 
the  best  stroke  for  arbitration  that  has  yet  been  struck. 

Presa  Charles  L.  Tboatpeea,  D.  D.,  Secretary  Presbyterian  Board  off 


I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  an  arbitration  treaty  between 
this  country  and  England.  I  think  it  should  include  all 
questions  both  judicial  and  territorial.  It  cannot  be 
made  too  strong  to  meet  my  views,  nor  too  inclusive.  I 
do  not  believe  any  question  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  race  should  ever  again  be  submitted 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
Prooi  T.  Harwood  Pattlaoa,  D.  D.,  of  Rochester  Theological  Seailiiary. 

There  should  be  little  need  for  much  discussion  on 
the  proposal  to  agitate  for  an  arbitration  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  initiative  in 
so  important  a  matter  as  international  arbitration  can 
better  come  from  them  than  from  any  other  two  nations 
on  the  globe.  All  true  friends  of  peace  in  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  should  —  and  I  am  persuaded  would 
—  be  eager  to  advocate  the  treaty. 


Proa  Bthelbert  D.  Warfleld,  D.D.,  President  Lafayette  College. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  rejection  of  the 
arbitration  treaty  with  England,  in  1897,  which  was  so 
severe  a  blow  to  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  international 
arbitration,  attracted  but  little  popular  notice.  This 
makes  it  the  more  important  that  effort  should  be  made 
to  direct  popular  attention  to  the  desirability  of  such  a 
treaty. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  such  a  treaty  is  eminently 
desirable.  The  first  and  most  general  reason  is  the  high 
Christian  ground  that  all  war  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible, 
and  that  every  occasion  for  war  should  be  prevented.  A 
permanent  treaty  renders  international  misunderstandings 
less  dangerous,  and  will  in  time  relegate  many  of  the 
questions  that  now  distract  public  opinion  to  the  ordinary 
processes  of  a  fixed  tribunal. 

In  the  second  place,  the  growth  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce renders  it  particularly  important  that  we  should 
provide  for  future  international  complications.  This  is 
not  only  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  specific  treaty,  but 
for  a  general  court  of  arbitration  of  far-reaching  powers 
and  fixed  jurisdiction. 


In  the  third  place,  as  England  is  our  natural  rival  in 
commerce,  so  she  is  our  natural  friend  and  ally.  Dis- 
agreements with  her  are  more  likely  to  occur  than  with 
any  other  nation  and  a  rupture  would  lead  to  more  disas- 
trous consequences.  At  the  same  time  community  of 
blood,  of  language  and  of  legal  considerations  makes  it 
easier  to  agree  upon  all  the  procedure  involved  in  the 
successful  administration  of  such  a  treaty. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  these  and  other  argu- 
ments can  be  made  so  obvious  to  our  people  as  to  over- 
come that  spirit  of  jingoism  which  finds  it  so  easy  to 
oppose  successfully  the  adoption  of  progress  in  the  line 
of  international  conciliation. 

Prom  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Member  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Peace  Union. 

When,  in  1897, 1  had  the  honor,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  of  speak- 
ing at  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  which  held  its 
meeting  at  Brussels,  it  was  my  mournful  task  to  announce 
the  rejection,  by  a  few  votes,  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, of  the  treaty  of  arbitration  which  had  been  concluded 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  I  felt  then,  as 
I  do  now,  that  the  failure  of  that  treaty  was  not  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  principle  of  arbitration  for  which  the  United 
States  has  long  contended,  but  only  a  rejection  of  the 
form  in  which  the  treaty  was  concluded.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Hague  Tribunal  ought  to  make  it  easy  now 
to  conclude  and  ratify  such  a  treaty,  and  I  trust  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  it. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

Lb  Gukrbe,  lb  Ixsurezioctk  e  la  Paob  el  Secolo  Decimonono. 
Compendio  Stokico  b  Consideeazioni.  Bv  E.  T.  Moneta,  Milan,  Italy. 
Price  60  eta.  This  book  is  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of 
peace.  As  its  title  indicate*,  it  is  a  historic  account  of  "The  Wars,  the 
insurrections  and  the  Peace  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
treated  from  the  common  point  of  view  of  the  progress  of  liberty  and 
peace.    A  second  volume  will  be  published  later. 

Hubdbb  in  Uniform,  Known  by  the  Official  Name  of  "  Civil- 
ized War."  Bv  Samuel  P.  Butler,  724  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  An  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Economic  Club  of  Cincinnati,  February  4, 1904. 
A  brochure  of  16  pages. 


Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 

The  Minnesota  Peace  Society, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
R.  J.  Mendenhall,  President. 
Miss  A.  B.  Albertson,  Secretary. 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society, 

Wichita,  Kansas. 
George  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  President. 
J.  M.  Naylor,  Secretary. 


Form  of  Bequest. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "  Amsbi- 
cah  Peace  Society." 

Abt.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian' denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  Y.  Tbe  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 
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Western  Europe  and  the  War  in 
the  East. 

No  better  evidence  could  be  produced  of  the  fact 
that  desire  of  permanent  peace  is  rapidly  growing 
and  strengthening  itself  throughout  the  civilized 
world  than  the  way  in  which  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  are  conducting  themselves  in  reference  to  the 
Russo-Japanese  War. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  has  undoubtedly  made 
the  European  capitals  somewhat  nervous,  and  there 
has  been  talk  of  preparation  for  possible  contingen- 
cies. Naval  plans,  in  particular,  have  been  hastened 
toward  completion.  But  there  has  been  nothing 
which  may  properly  be  called  war  excitement.  No 
inflammatory  threats  have  been  indulged  in.  There 
has  been  no  serious  taking  of  sides  by  the  govern- 
ments, no  diplomatic  chafing  and  nagging.  On  the 
contrary,  the  spirit  of  sobriety  and  self-restraint  and 
conciliatoriness  has  prevailed  to  an  unwonted  degree. 

This  seems  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  powers  which  are  at  war  are  allies  the  one  of 
Great  Britain,  the  other  of  France.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  these  two  western  powers,  which  have  al- 
ways, until  recently,  considered  themselves  natural 


enemies,  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  have 
been  quickly  involved  in  the  war,  and  all  Europe 
would  probably  have  been  aflame. 

But  instead  of  showing  any  disposition  to  get  into 
the  war,  the  British  and  French  governments  have 
hastened  to  declare  themselves  neutral,  and  have 
made  every  needful  effort  to  prevent  it  .from  creating 
friction  between  them.  They  have  communicated  « 
frankly  with  each  other  in  regard  to  the  subject  and 
have  taken  unusual  precautions  to  strengthen  their 
mutual  friendship.  The  other  important  European 
powers  have  acted  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  gen- 
eral spirit.  This  change  in  the  spirit  of  Western 
Europe  is  a  political  omen  of  the  deepest  significance. 

These  powers  have  likewise  joined  heartily  in  the 
project  initiated  by  Secretary  Hay  to  restrict  the  area 
of  hostilities,  to  prevent  the  war  from  involving  other 
nations  besides  Russia  and  Japan,  and  from  issuing 
in  injustice  toward  China.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  Mr.  Hay  had  diplomatically  sounded  them 
and  assured  himself  of  their  goodwill  before  he  sent 
out  his  formal  note. 

Fear  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  general 
war  under  present  military  conditions  may  easily  be 
charged  as  the  motive  for  this  conduct.  This  has 
undoubtedly  played  its  part,  and  it  is  not  at  all  to 
the  discredit  of  the  governments  that  it  has  done  so. 
Wisdom  is  none  the  less  wisdom  because  it  has  been 
taught  by  fear. 

But  the  real  cause  of  their  efforts  to  prevent  the 
war  from  embroiling  them  has  been  a  very  different 
one  from  dread  of  disastrous  consequences.  It  has 
been  none  other  than  the  strong  and  rapidly  growing 
public  sentiment  in  Western  Europe,  particularly  in 
France  and  England,  against  war  and  in  favor  of  arbi- 
tration. This  new  sentiment  has  become  so  wide- 
spread and  powerful  that  the  governments  themselves 
have  become  deeply  affected  by  it ;  at  least  they  have 
been  compelled  to  take  account  of  it.  That  is  the 
secret  of  the  matter. 

The  influences  which  led  to  the  signing  of  the 
Franco-British  arbitration  treaty  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber last,  and  of  the  subsequent  treaties  between 
France  and  Italy,  England  and  Italy,  and  Holland 
and  Denmark,  have  continued  to  operate  even  more 
powerfully  and  insistently  since  the  rupture  between 
Japan  and  Russia  on  the  6th  of  February  than  be- 
fore. England  has  already  signed  a  similar  treaty 
with  Spain  and  is  negotiating  with  other  countries. 
France   is   negotiating  for   treaties    with    Belgium, 
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Holland,  Denmark,  and  Scandinavia;  and  several 
of  these  powers  of  Western  Europe  have  lodged  at 
Washington  their  desire  for  arbitration  treaties  with 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  veritable  "  storm- 
centre"  of  arbitration  now  prevailing  in  Western 
Europe,  the  strength  of  which  has  not  been  appre- 
ciably affected  by  the  war.  It  is  in  the  main  the 
forces  which  have  produced  this  that  are  back  of  the 
action  of  the  Western  European  governments  in 
reference  to  the  war  in  the  Far  East. 

This  condition,  which  we  do  not  think  we  over- 
draw, makes  the  whole  situation  much  less  dark  and 
threatening  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  It  has  given 
general  assurance  that  the  war,  bad  enough  where  it 
is,  will  not  extend  itself  beyond  the  two  nations 
which  have  fallen  into  it  through  the  selfish  and  ag- 
gressive policies  which  they  were  fatuously  pursuing. 
It  gives  reasonable  ground  also  for  believing  that  the 
days  of  great  war  coalitions  are  over.  The  coalitions 
of  the  future  which  are  foreshadowed  in  the  conduct 
of  the  European  states  towards  the  present  war  are 
pretty  certain  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  limitation 
of  war  and  the  preservation  of  general  peace. 

We  have  here  evidence  of  a  remarkable  triumph  of 
the  best  elements  of  our  civilization,  on  which  it  is 
perfectly  reasonable  to  build  very  large  hopes,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  humiliation  which  the 
titanic  conflict  in  the  East  has  brought  upon  us,  and 
from  which  we  cannot  hope  to  escape  for  weary 
months  to  come.  Are  not  the  nations  really  begin- 
ning to  reverse  the  old  apothegm,  and  in  time  of 
war  to  prepare  for  peace  ?  The  signs  of  the  times 
are  pointing  strongly  that  way. 


The  Senate  and  Arbitration  Treaties. 

It  is  generally  known  now  that  the  delay  of  our 
government  in  taking  up  the  matter  of  treaties  of 
obligatory  arbitration  with  other  powers  which  are 
ready  to  make  them  is  due  wholly  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate.  Both  the  President  and  Secretary  Hay, 
not  only  at  the  time  of  the  Washington  Arbitration 
Conference  in  January,  but  since  then,  have  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  of  such  treaties 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

It  is  known  also  that  several  of  the  governments 
of  Western  Europe  have,  through  their  diplomatic 
representatives  at  Washington,  signified  to  our  State 
Department  their  desire  to  enter  into  arbitration 
treaties  with  this  country. 

The  people  of  the  United  State*  are  unquestion- 
ably in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  subject.  The  action  of  the  great 
conference  which  met  at  Washington  on  the  12th  of 
January,  under  the  lead  of  Ex-Secretary  of  State 
Foster,  was  approved  practically  everywhere.  Not  a 
single  important  daily,  so  far  as  we  know,  expressed 
disapproval.     Even  among  the  Irish  Societies,  which 


opposed  so  strongly  the  Olney-Pauncefote  Convention 
of  1897,  there  has  appeared  as  yet  no  very  serious 
opposition  to  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  time;  certainly  none  whatever  to  treaties 
with  other  powers. 

But,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  Senate  shows  no 
disposition  to  move  in  the  matter.  The  President 
seems  to  know  that  if  he  should  send  in  treaties  they 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  defeated.  He  certainly 
thinks  so,  unless  all  the  information  conveyed  by  the 
press  from  Washington  is  untrustworthy. 

Just  what  is  the  trouble  in  the  Senate,  nobody 
seems  to  be  able  to  find  out.  Is  its  attitude  one  of 
direct  opposition  to  arbitration  treaties?  Is  it  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  the  subject?  Is  it  so  taken  up 
with  political  manoeuvring  and  machinations  that  it 
has  no  time  or  heart  for  these  larger  interests  of  u  col- 
lective civilization?"  Or  is  it  simply  holding  the 
subject  at  arm's  length  as  a  means  of  impressing  the 
public  with  its  own  primacy  and  power  ?  We  should 
not  feel  warranted  in  answering  any  of  these  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative,  though  one  cannot  help  ask- 
ing them. 

It  is  certainly  most  extraordinary  that,  when  the 
demand  for  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  is  so 
urgent  elsewhere  in  the  government  and  the  nation 
at  large,  no  word  of  interest  should  be  heard  from 
the  Senate  Chamber ;  or  so  rare  a  word,  for  we  do 
not  forget  the  splendid  utterance  a  fortnight  and 
more  ago  of  Mr.  Frye,  the  president  of  the  Senate. 
What  he  said  seems,  however,  to  have  been  only  his 
individual  view,  and  not  to  have  reflected  any  general 
sentiment  among  his  fellow-senators. 

The  Senate  is  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power  of 
the  government,  and  prides  itself,  very  properly,  on 
this  high  prerogative.  But  its  duties  under  the  con- 
stitution can  hardly  be  said  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  as- 
sumption of  a  purely  negative  or  even  of  a  critical 
attitude  toward  subjects  on  which  treaties  ought  to 
be  negotiated.  Its  function  is  something  more  than 
merely  to  examine  and  approve  or  to  pick  to  pieces 
and  reject  treaties  which  the  President  has  sent  in. 
The  Constitution  contemplated  that  the  Senate  should 
advise  with  the  President  as  to  when  treaties  should 
be  made  and  of  what  sort  they  ought  to  be.  Other- 
wise  it  has  no  right  to  claim  to  be  a  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  but  only  a  brake  on  the  power  of  the 
President. 

In  important  cases  like  that  of  international  arbi- 
tration treaties,  the  Senate,  with  its  men  of  long  ex- 
perience, ought  to  be  the  first  to  detect  the  high 
demands  of  the  hour.  It  would  not  be  out  of 
place  if  it  took  the  initiative.  It  ought  to  come 
forward  and  urge  the  President,  if  necessary,  to  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  instead  of  standing  in  his 
way  in  the  spirit  of  indifference.  The  President  is 
showing  his  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  as  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power  much 
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better  than  that  body  itself,  by  declining  to  send  to 
it  any  arbitration  treaties  until  he  is  assured  that  it 
is  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  be  willing 
to  join  with  him  heartily  in  making  them.  How  long 
he  will  have  to  wait,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast. 
The  shorter  the  time,  the  better  it  will  please  the 
people  and  the  more  it  will  be  to  the  honor  of  the 
Senate  itself. 

The  Anglo-Spanish  Arbitration  Treaty. 

The  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  which  was  reported  to  be  under  way  when 
our  March  issue  went  to  press,  was  signed  on  the 
27th  of  February.  It  is  in  substantially  the  same 
terms  as  the  Anglo-French  treaty.  Articles  one  and 
two,  which  contain  the  important  features  of  the  con- 
vention, are  as  follows : 

u  Article  I.  Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal 
nature,  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  exist- 
ing between  the  two  contracting  parties,  and  which  it 
may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  es- 
tablished at  The  Hague  by  the  convention  of  July  29, 
1899,  provided,  nevertheless,  that  they  do  not  affect  the 
vital  interests,  the  independence  or  the  honor  of  the  two 
contracting  states,  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of 
third  parties. 

"Art.  II.  In  each  individual  case  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  before  appealing  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  shall  conclude  a  special  agreement  defining 
clearly  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers  of 
the  arbitrators,  and  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  the  several  stages  of  the 
procedure." 

This  is  the  sixth  of  the  treaties  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration, with  stipulated  reference  to  the  Hague  Court, 
which  have  now  been  signed.  England  is  a  party  to 
three  of  them.  France  has  also  signed  three  treaties, 
the  last  one  being  with  Spain,  signed  on  the  26th 
of  February,  and  is  in  negotiation  for  a  number 
of  others,  namely,  with  the  United  States,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  republics  of 
South  America. 

This  Anglo-Spanish  treaty  is  like  the  former  ones 
in  reserving  questions  of  vital  interest  and  honor, 
and  is  thus  inferior  to  the  treaty  between  Holland 
and  Denmark,  which  makes  no  limitation  of  the 
questions  which  are  to  go  to  the  Hague  Court.  Why 
the  question  of  independence  should  be  put  into  a 
treaty  of  this  kind,  we  have  never  been  able  to  see. 
Arbitration  presupposes  and  assumes  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  it  seems  * 
altogether  superfluous  to  state  it  formally.  Caution 
is  a  good  thing,  but  over-caution  is  weakness. 

This  treaty  gives  ground  for  great  satisfaction  as 
it  extends  and  strengthens  the  cordon  of  arbitration 
agreements,  which  have  come  into  existence  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  in  recent  months,  and  which  give  us 


increasing  assurance  that  in  case  of  disputes  between 
the  contracting  parties,  all  practicable  pacific  means 
will  be  exhausted  before  thought  is  entertained  of 
going  to  war.  The  reservation  of  "  vital  interests  " 
and  "honor"  will,  we  think,  in  practice  prove  to  be 
no  reservation  at  all.  These  nations  have  frequently 
submitted  to  arbitration  questions  involving  both 
honor  and  vital  interests,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  they  will  do  worse  under  treaty  than  they  have 
done  without  treaty. 


Editorial  Notes. 


The  Peace 
Congress. 


The  date  and  place  of  the  approaching 
Peace  Congress  having  been  fixed,  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  are  being  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  practicable.  Both  the  Mayor  of  Boston  and 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  have  expressed  the  warm- 
est interest  in  the  Congress,  and  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  it  a  success.  The  Mayor  has  written  to  Mr. 
Mead,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  as 
follows: 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  of  the  effort  which  is  being  made 
to  bring  the  International  Peace  Congress  of  1904  to 
Boston.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  in  Boston  feel  that  this 
city,  which  has  always  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
peace  movement  in  America,  is  emphatically  the  place 
for  this  gathering.  I  wish  to  say,  through  you,  to  the 
committee  that  if  the  Congress  comes  to  Boston,  it  will 
receive  the  warmest  welcome  and  hospitality,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Boston,  will  do  its  utmost  to  make  it  a  conspic- 
uous and  memorable  success.  I  am, 
Yours  faithfully, 

Patrick  A.  Collins,  Mayor. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  Committee  that  the  Congress 
shall  meet  in  Boston  the  first  week  in  October,  the  Mayor 
has  undertaken  to  interest  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  the 
Congress  in  a  practical  way,  and  for  this  purpose  will 
probably  call  a  meeting  of  prominent  business  men  at  the 
City  Hall  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  The  Interna- 
tional Peace  Bureau  at  Berne  has  already  sent  out  its 
first  circular  informing  all  the  European  societies  of  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Congress. 


Urges  a 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  Peace  Soci- 

Pescesble  Temper.  et*  47  NeW   Br°ad  Street>  London»  have 

issued  an  appeal  to  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion in  Great  Britain,  in  connection  with  the  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  in  which  they  point  out  the  dangers 
likely  to  arise  from  the  awakening  of  a  partisan  spirit, 
and  urging  the  cultivation  of  a  peaceable  temper  amongst 
Christian  congregations.  This  letter,  which  has  been 
sent  to  all  ministers  of  churches  and  congregations  in  the 
land,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six  thousand,  concludes  as 
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follows:  "We  therefore  respectfully  ask  you  to  bring 
your  influence  to  bear  upon  your  people,  so  that  the 
sweet  reasonableness  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  large  love 
for  humanity,  may  prevail  amongst  them ;  to  make  use 
of  any  opportunity  which  may  present  itself  to  you  of 
pointing  out  the  power  which  every  individual  possesses, 
and  the  responsibility  attaching  to  such  power,  either  of 
exciting  or  allaying  the  current  feeling;  and  to  urge 
your  hearers,  so  far  as  possible,  to  do  and  say  nothing  to 
hinder  the  prayer,  in  which  we  all  most  heartily  join  : 
4  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord.'  "  It  is  pathetic,  to 
say  the  least,  that  ministers  of  religion  should  need  to  be 
reminded  of  so  elemental  a  part  of  their  duty  as  this.  It 
is  still  more  pathetic  that  a  considerable  number  of  them 
will  continue  to  neglect  it  after  having  been  reminded  of 
it  The  war  in  South  Africa  might  easily  have  been 
avoided  if  the  British  preachers  had  been  faithful  to  their 
mission.  The  same  might  as  truthfully  be  said  of  other 
wars,  of  other  countries. 


The  Rouen  Peace  Congress  last  Septem- 
PMeTconmMw  ^er  vote<*  a  resolution  recommending  that 
national  congresses  be  held  in  the  different 
countries,  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  international 
congress  and  promote  the  cause  within  the  national  lim- 
its. A  successful  national  congress  had  already  been 
held  in  France.  The  friends  of  peace  in  England  have 
already  taken  steps  for  the  holding  of  a  similar  British 
national  oongress  this  year.  A  preliminary  meeting  to 
consider  the  subject,  called  by  the  Peace  Committee  of 
the  English  Society  of  Friends,  was  held  at  Devonshire 
House,  Bishopsgate  St.,  London,  on  the  9th  of  February. 
There  was  a  representative  attendance  from  the  British 
peace  societies.  After  a  free  interchange  of  opinion,  it 
was  decided  that  a  British  national  congress  should  be 
held  each  year,  and  a  committee  was  created  to  prepare 
for  such  a  congress  this  year,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
international  congress  in  Boston  in  October.  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  Dr.  Darby  and  Mr.  Crow  of  the  Peace 
Society,  Felix  Moscheles  and  J.  F.  Green  of  the  Interna- 
tional Arbitration  and  Peace  Association,  Mary  L.  Cooke 
and  Ellen  Robinson  of  the  Peace  Union,  T.  P.  Newman 
and  J.  G.  Alexander  of  the  Friends  Peace  Committee, 
and  William  Randal  Cremer,  M.  P.,  of  the  International 
Arbitration  League.  The  committee  was  authorized  to 
add  two  representatives  of  organized  labor.  The  meet- 
ing voted  an  appeal  to  the  British  government  to  unite 
with  that  of  France  in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a 
speedy  restoration  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
It  also  voted  a  declaration  that  all  treaties  made  in  the 
future  between  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  should 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  discussion  and  approval 
before  conclusion. 


It  can  easily  be  seen  that  it  will  be  much  more  difficult 
to  arrange  for  annual  national  congresses  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  countries  of  western  Europe  because  of 
the  great  extent  of  our  territory. 


The  action  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
«llV6^yI^ICa,,  monB  on  tne  importation  of  Chinese  in- 
dentured laborers  into  the  Transvaal  seems 
beyond  belief.  No  better  evidence  could  be  found  of 
the  degeneracy  produced  in  British  character  by  imperi- 
alism, and  more  particularly  by  the  Transvaal  war. 
Everybody  will  remember  the  vociferousness  with  which 
British  officials  and  the  British  public  declared  the  war 
to  be  fought  in  the  interests  of  freedom  and  equality,  of 
the  native  races  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  residents.  The 
war  over,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  this  whole 
cry  was  a  huge  falsehood,  and  that  mercenariness,  and 
that  of  a  very  low  order,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  war. 
Cheap  labor  must  be  had  for -the  mines,  no  matter  what 
great  principles  of  right  and  justice  are  sacrificed.  The 
Friend  (London)  thus  describes  the  conditions  under 
which,  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  voted  in  favor  of  Chinese  contract  labor  in  the 
Transvaal : 

"The  conditions  under  which  it  is  intended  to  import 
these  Asiatic  laborers  include  prohibition  of  the  right  of 
trading,  of  holding  any  license,  of  leasing  or  purchasing 
land,  or  the  possession  of  any  economic  rights.  The 
laborer  will  be  subject  to  transfer  by  assignment  from 
one  master  to  another.  He  will  be  confined  in  a  com- 
pound which  he  may  not  leave  without  a  signed  permit 
from  one  authorized  by  his  importer.  If  found  away 
from  the  compound  without  such  permit,  he  will  be  sub- 
ject to  arrest  by  any  policeman  without  warrant.  The 
harboring  or  concealment  of  a  deserter  from  the  com- 
pound will  render  the  offender  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding £50.  Such  are  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  proposed  to  secure  cheap  labor  for  the 
Johannesburg  mines.  It  is  mere  trifling  to  compare  them 
with  the  conditions  of  enlistment  in  the  army.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  many  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  status  of  an  indentured  laborer  in 
the  Transvaal  and  a  slave.9' 


Disarmament 
In  this  Century 


Hon.  Samuel  L.  Powers,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Massachusetts,  who  is  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  his  present   term  in   the 

House,  made  the  following  striking  prediction  in  a  speech 

a  month  ago: 

"  I  would  to  God  that  the  time  might  come  when  the 
nations  of  Europe,  to-day  bristling  with  bayonets,  would 
disband  their  armies  and  would  also  allow  their  navies  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that  we  might  live 
together  in  universal  peace,  and  that  these  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  to-day  are  being  expended  by 
the  great  nations  of  Europe  and  by  the  United  States 
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might  be  turned  into  the  education  of  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  Europe ;  that  these  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  might  be  devoted,  or  at  least  some 
part  of  it,  to  the  development  of  the  better  senses,  to  the 
higher  tastes  of  the  people  of  the  world.  I  believe  the 
time  will  come,  and  I  believe  it  will  come  in  this  century, 
when  we  shall  see  universal  peace  and  when  we  shall  see 
a  disbandment  of  the  armaments  of  the  world.  It  may 
not  come  in  our  day,  but  it  will  come  in  this  century,  and 
then,  when  that  does  come,  the  people  of  the  world  can 
enter  upon  an  era  of  humanitarianism  and  development.9' 

That  utterance  expresses  the  growing  wish  of  intelli- 
gent, right-minded  people  in  all  civilized  lands.  These 
great  armaments  are  clearly  seen  to  be  monstrously  out 
of  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  the  attainments  of  our 
time.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Powers,  like  many  others,  puts 
off  the  matter  to  some  uncertain  future  day,  instead  of 
standing  up  in  his  place  and  insisting  that  the  hour  has 
already  struck  for  the  beginning  of  what  he  so  much  de- 
sires. He  voted  for  the  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
millions  for  the  maintenance  and  further  increase  of  the 
navy,  and  thus  helped  to  develop,  not  only  in  this  country 
bat  in  all  others,  the  very  evil  which  he  sincerely  de- 
plores, and  to  make  impossible  the  proper  development 
and  beautifying  of  the  capital,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  country  at  large  internally,  which  he  is  heartily  in 
favor  of.  The  greatest  service  which  Mr.  Powers  and 
other  Congressmen  of  his  intelligence  and  goodwill  could 
do  for  their  country  at  the  present  critical  point  in  her 
history  would  be  to  set  in  motion  at  Washington  a 
movement  by  which  they  would  help  to  fulfill  their  own 
prophecies  of  disarmament.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of 
a  reason  for  the  United  States  to  add  at  the  present 
time  a  single  ship  to  her  navy,  for  the  fulfillment  of  her 
proper  mission  in  the  world. 


Many  a  traveler  has  reflected  over  the 

•/stauj^      tomb   of   Napoleon  much  as   William   J. 

Bryan   did  on   his  recent  visit  to   Paris. 

Mr.  Bryan  records  his  thoughts  in  the  following  language : 

"  But  overshadowing  all  Napoleonic  monuments  is  his 
tomb  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  adjoining  the  Invalides. 
Its  gilded  dome  attracts  attention  from  afar,  and  on 
nearer  approach  one  is  charmed  with  the  strength  of  its 
walls  and  the  symmetry  of  its  proportions. 

"At  the  door  the  guard  cautions  the  thoughtless  to 
enter  with  uncovered  head,  but  the  admonition  is  seldom 
necessary,  for  an  air  of  solemnity  pervades  the  place. 

(<  In  the  centre  of  the  rotunda,  beneath  the  frescoed 
vault  of  the  great  dome,  is  a  circular  crypt.  Leaning 
over  the  heavy  marble  balustrade  I  gazed  on  the  massive 
sarcophagus  below,  which  contains  all  that  was  mortal  of 
that  marvelous  combination  of  intellect  and  will. 

"The  sarcophagus  is  made  of  dark  red  porphyry,  a 
fitly  chosen  stone  that  might  have  been  colored  by  the 
mingling  of  the  intoxicating  wine  of  ambition  with  the 
blood  spilled  to  satisfy  it. 


"  Looking  down  upon  the  sarcophagus  and  the  stands 
of  tattered  battle  flags  that  surround  it,  I  reviewed  the 
tragic  career  of  this  grand  master  of  the  art  of  slaughter, 
and  weighed,  as  best  I  could,  the  claims  made  for  him  by 
his  friends.  And  then  I  found  myself  wondering  what 
the  harvest  might  have  been  had  Napoleon's  genius  led 
him  along  peaceful  paths,  had  the  soil  of  Europe  been 
stirred  by  the  ploughshare  rather  than  by  his  trenchant 
blade,  and  the  reaping  done  by  implements  less  destruc- 
tive than  his  shot  and  shell. 

M  Just  beyond  and  above  the  entombed  emperor  stands 
a  cross,  upon  which  hangs  a  life-sized  figure  of  the  Christ 
flooded  by  a  mellow  lemon-colored  light  which  pours 
through  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the  chapel.  1 
know  not  whether  it  was  by  accident  or  design  that 
this  god  of  war  thus  sleeps,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  feet 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Whether  so  intended  or  not,  it 
will,  to  those  who  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  symbolize  love's  final  victory  over  force  and 
the  triumph  of  that  philosophy  which  finds  happiness  in 
helpful  service  and  glory  in  doing  good." 


Mr.  Alexander  Peckover,  L  L.  D.,  of 
Lie^te^tfnla  Wi*bech,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Cambridge,  England,  is  a  Friend,  and 
holds  a  very  strong  creed  as  to  peace  and  war.  It  is 
often  said  that  peace  principles  are  not  practicable,  but 
Dr.  Peckover  makes  his  practicable.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wisbech  Local  Peace  Association  he 
made  the  following  most  interesting  statement : 

"  He  was  there  because  he  had  a  very  strong  creed  as 
regards  peace  and  war.  He  believed  war  was  contrary 
to  the  mind  of  Christ.  As  they  went  through  the  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  the  Gospels,  that  statement  was 
borne  out  in  every  action  of  their  Lord.  He  was  there 
also  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county.  Ten  years  ago, 
when  that  office  was  offered  to  him,  the  first  inquiry  he 
made  was  how  it  would  affect  his  opinions  about  peace. 
He  was  told  that  he  would  never  be  required  to  do  any- 
thing contrary  to  his  views  on  that  ground.  But  there 
were  three  things  he  might  consider.  One  was  that  he 
might  have  the  rank  of  a  general  in  the  army ;  but  he 
had  no  command,  so  that  did  not  matter.  Secondly, 
there  was  a  gorgeous  uniform,  with  sword  and  spurs ; 
but  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  present  King,  permitted 
him  to  appear  in  Court  dress  and  not  in  full  uniform.  It 
showed  the  tact  of  the  King.  The  last  time  he  was  at 
Court  a  most  unusual  thing  occurred,  as  the  King  stepped 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  him.  Lastly,  he  had  the 
right  to  appoint  all  the  officers  of  the  militia  and  reserve 
forces ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  this  within  thirty  days,  it 
lapsed,  and  so  he  did  not  trouble  about  it.  When  the 
great  Boer  War  broke  out,  his  position  was  not  an  easy 
one.  Nothing  could  be  demanded  of  him  by  law,  but 
he  was  asked  to  support  everything  for  war  benevolent 
purposes  in  the  county.  This  he  declined  to  do,  giving 
his  reasons,  but  he  subscribed  freely  to  all  hospitals  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  He  was  ready  to  support  them. 
He  had  been  very  firm  and  careful  to  keep  out  of  politics, 
for  if  he  had  given  way  to  that,  his  professions  of  peace 
would  not  have  had  the  force  they  had." 
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Friends  In 


The  Friends  in  Denmark,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  are  on  principle  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  military  service.  The  Messenger 
of  Peace,  published  by  the  Peace  Association  of  Friends 
in  America,  has  this  interesting  paragraph  on  the  efforts 
which  are  now  being  made  to  secure  liberty  of  conscience 
in  Denmark  for  all  those  who  are,  as  a  matter  of  religious 
faith,  opposed  to  war : 

44  As  the  law  in  regard  to  this  (military  service)  is  now 
under  revision,  the  Friends  have  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  government  praying  that  all  who  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  fighting  may  be  allowed  to  take  their  share 
in  a  Salvage  Corps  instead.  The  Salvage  Corps  is  to  be 
used  wherever  desired  by  the  government  in  work  for 
the  relief  of  suffering,  or  in  work  for  the  public  good, 
but  is  under  no  condition  to  form  a  part  of  the  army. 
The  non-combatants  also  say  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  give  a  longer  time  to  service  in  this  Corps  than  is  re- 
quired in  the  regular  army ;  and  this  regulation  would  in 
itself  serve  as  a  guarantee  that  only  those  who  really 
object  to  military  service  on  conscientious  grounds  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  alternative." 


The  following  resolutions,  opposing  the 
s«ffr»Eists  spirit    of    militarism,    urging    arbitration 

treaties  between  this  and  other  countries, 
and  asking  the  support  of  Congress  for  the  proposition, 
now  before  it,  to  establish  a  regular  international  advi- 
sory congress  of  the  nations,  were  adopted  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association : 

44  That  equal  suffragists  be  requested  to  urge  upon 
their  Representatives  in  both  houses  of  Congress  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  in  line  with  that  presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  which  asks  Congress  to  take 
the  initial  steps  towards  inviting  the  governments  of  the 
world  to  establish  an  International  Advisory  Congress 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals. 

44  That  this  Association  hereby  urges  upon  all  equal 
suffragists  the  creation  of  local  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  speedy  establishment  of  general  arbitration  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  all  nations  with  which  it 
has  diplomatic  relations. 

44  That,  whereas  the  growing  spirit  of  militarism  is  a 
menace  to  democracy  and  progress  in  civilization,  this 
association  earnestly  recommends  to  all  equal  suffragists 
the  careful  study  of  those  definite  measures  which  will 
promote  the  organization  of  the  world  and  provide  a 
substitute  for  war." 


The  War. 


Preparations  on  both  sides  for  the  heavy 
fighting  soon  to  come  have  gone  steadily 
forward.  The  Japanese  fleet's  pounding  of  Port  Arthur 
has  not  yet  accomplished  much  except  the  crippling  of 
the  Russian  squadron.  The  Japanese  have  pushed  large 
forces  into  Northern  Korea,  and  the  Russians  have  hur- 
ried their  troops  to  the  Yalu  river  region.     More  than  a 


hundred  thousand  men  on  each  side  are  now  close  to- 
gether, awaiting  the  signal  for  the  horrible  duel-murder, 
which  will 44  hurl  many  valiant  souls  of  heroes  to  Hades." 
There  seems  little  willingness  on  either  side  to  begin  till 
they  are  "  ready."  We  do  not  wonder.  They  will  soon 
be  wishing  a  thousand  times  over,  when  they  "  get  at  it," 
that  they  had  had  sense  enough  in  advance  to  keep  out 
of  the  inhuman  and  ruinous  business.  There  ought  to 
be  a  universal  cry  of  Christendom  that  the  ghastly 
tragedy  stop  now.     Such  a  cry  could  not  be  resisted. 


Brevities. 

.  .  .  The  great  picture  commemorating  the  establishment 
of  the  Hague  Court,  painted  by  Mr.  Toche,  is  to  contain 
portraits  of  all  the  one  hundred  delegates  to  the  Confer- 
ence. It  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Peace  Palace  for  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  the  funds,  and  small  copies  of  it 
are  to  be  sent  to  all  the  schools  and  the  town  halls  of 
France. 

.  .  .  The  British  Speaker,  commenting  on  the  tone  of 
satisfaction  over  the  Eastern  war  manifested  by  certain 
English  papers,  says :  "  It  sometimes  looks  as  if  the 
development  of  imperialism  has  converted  us  from  a  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers  into  a  nation  of  backers  absorbed  in 
the  sporting  chances  of  a  conflict  anywhere  and  for  any 
object.,, 

.  .  .  We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that  our  co-worker, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Perris,  editor  of  Concord,  has  been  chosen 
secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club  of  England.  Mr.  Perris  is 
well  known  in  all  peace  circles  as  an  able  and  ardent 
advocate  of  arbitration  and  peace,  and  an  opponent  of 
jingoism,  imperialism  and  militarism.  He  is  a  journalist 
who  wields  a  powerful  pen  in  the  advocacy  of  economic 
and  industrial  reform  and  in  general  of  the  principles  of 
Liberalism.  Mr.  Perris  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
new  fiscal  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

...  Francis  William  Fox,  an  earnest  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  London,  recently  made  a  visit  to 
Berlin  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  German  govern- 
ment would  be  prepared  to  cooperate  with  Great  Britain 
in  approaching  the  other  European  powers  to  consider  a 
limitation  of  armaments.  He  had  interviews  with  sev- 
eral prominent  men,  including  members  of  the  Reichstag, 
and  found  a  widespread  opinion  in  favor  of  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
lines  of  those  recently  concluded  between  France  and 
other  countries.  But  he  discovered  no  disposition,  ex- 
cept among  the  Socialists,  toward  a  disarmament  move- 
ment at  the  present  time. 

.  .  .  The  French  Parliamentary  International  Arbitra- 
tion Group  has  decided  to  invite  the  friends  of  arbitra- 
tion and  peace  belonging  to  the  parliaments  of  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway  to  attend  an  arbitration  conference 
in  Paris.  The  Danish,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Deputies 
will  be  received  in  France  with  the  same  generous  hos- 
pitality as  marked  the  visit  of  the  members  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  last  year. 
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.  .  .  The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Peace  Congress 
held  at  Rouen  last  September  have  been  communicated 
by  the  Berne  Peace  Bureau  to  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  forty  different  governments.  Among  these 
resolutions  was  a  strong  one  asking  for  an  international 
Conference  to  consider  the  question  of  a  truce  of  arma- 
ments. 

.  .  .  The  Red  Cross  Society  since  its  organization  has 
rendered  aid  in  seventeen  wars  and  in  over  twenty  great 
calamities.  The  Society  has  large  funds  in  most  of  the 
important  European  countries,  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. A  number  of  countries  give  official  aid  to 
the  Society,  some  annually,  some  only  in  time  of  war 
when  it  is  engaged  actually  in  taking  care  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers. 

.  .  .  The  German  Emperor  has  found  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  argument  for  a  bigger  navy.  His  govern- 
ment is  reported  to  be  about  to  introduce  into  the  Reich- 
stag a  bill  providing  for  a  new  double  squadron,  which 
it  is  desired  to  build  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Reichstag 
is  reported  to  be  opposed  to  further  increase  of  the  navy. . 

.  .  .  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Fried,  the  leader  of  the  peace  prop- 
aganda in  Berlin,  recently  delivered  a  course  of  six 
lectures  before  the  Vienna  Academic  Peace  Union. 
The  topics  of  the  lectures  were  u  The  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Modern  Peace  Movement,"  "  The  Practical 
Grounds  of  the  Peace  Movement,"  "The  Obstacles  to 
the  Peace  Idea,"  "  The  Organization  of  World  Peace," 
u  The  Hague  Court  and  the  Present  Status  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  International  Peace,  "The  Modern  Peace 
Movement  and  its  Organs." 

.  .  .  When  the  representatives  of  this  country  and  of 
France  signed,  in  1803,  the  treaty  of  purchase  by  which 
the  Louisiana  territory  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Livingston,  the  American  envoy,  said  to  the 
French  Minister  Marbois :  "  We  have  lived  long,  but  this 
is  the  noblest  work  of  our  whole  lives.  The  treaty  which 
we  have  just  signed  has  not  been  obtained  by  art  or  force ; 
equally  advantageous  to  the  two  contracting  parties,  it 
will  change  vast  solitudes  into  flourishing  districts.  From 
this  day  the  United  States  take  their  place  among  the 
powers  of  the  first  rank." 

.  .  .  Miss  Margaret  Noble,  wl^ose  impressive  addresses 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge  three  or  four  years  ago  upon 
her  educational  work  among  the  women  of  Calcutta  are 
so  warmly  remembered,  has  completed  a  book  upon  "  The 
Web  of  Indian  Life,"  which  is  about  to  appear  in  London. 
Miss  Noble  will  probably  visit  her  home  in  England  this 
summer ;  and  she  is  expected  to  come  to  take  part  in  the 
International  Peace  Congress  in  Boston  in  October,  speak- 
ing upon  the  importance  of  mutual  understanding  and 
respect  among  the  different  races  for  the  prevention  of 
antagonism  and  conflict. 

.  .  .  The  new  Kansas  State  Peace  Society,  with  head- 
quarters at  Wichita,  has  just  created  the  nucleus  of  a 
peace  library,  for  the  free  use  of  its  members  and  friends. 
The  most  important  of  the  peace  books  and  pamphlets 
published  in  this  country  have  already  been  purchased 
and  placed  in  the  library.  The  Society  will  be  most 
grateful  for  any  pamphlets  or  books  which  may  be  sent 
them  gratuitously.  The  address  is  Peace  Librarian, 
Lewis  Academy,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


.  .  .  The  national  congress  of  the  peace  societies  of 
France  meets  at  Nimes  the  seventh  of  this  month  and 
continues  its  sessions  for  four  days.  This  will  be  the 
second  national  congress  in  France,  the  one  last  year 
having  proved  very  successful. 

.  .  .  The  Boston  Globe  of  March  20  had  a  most  inter- 
esting women's  symposium  on  the  question,  "Would 
there  ever  be  war,  if  the  decision  was  left  to  women  ?  " 
Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake,  Mrs. 
Mae  D.  Frazer,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  and  Miss  Alice 
Stone  Black  well  took  part  in  the  symposium.  The  gen- 
eral conclusion  was  that  women,  if  the  matter  were  in 
their  hands,  would  either  stop  wars  entirely  or  greatly 
reduce  the  number.  We  give  Mrs.  Blake's  admirably 
expressed  opinion  in  full  on  another  page. 

.  .  .  Great  Britain's  war  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
is  estimated  at  $144,500,000.  This  is  about  $28,000,000 
less  than  last  year,  owing  -chiefly  to  the  reduction  of 
army  expenses  for  South  Africa.  Her  naval  budget  for 
the  same  period  is  placed  at  $184,445,000. 

.  .  .  The  Committee  of  the  Bloch  Foundation  — Henri 
Morel,  Dr.  Ludwig  Stein  and  Elie  Ducommun  —  have 
just  published  their  first  annual  report.  They  have  spent 
during  the  year  about  four  thousand  dollars,  which  has 
gone  for  the  further  development  of  the  War  and  Peace 
Museum  at  Lucerne,  for  publications  designed  to  continue 
the  studies  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Bloch,  and  as  subventions 
to  some  groups  of  peace  societies. 

.  .  .  The  Merchants'  Club  of  Boston  devoted  its  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  on  March  15  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  The  speakers  were  Hon.  Samuel 
B.  Capen,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Bliss  Perry  and  Benjamin  F. 
Trueblood.  The  tables  were  most  beautifully  decorated 
with  white  flowers,  and  each  person  present  was  given  a 
symbolic  souvenir  —  a  small  female  figure  bearing  an 
olive  branch  in  one  hand  and  a  wreath  in  the  other,  with 
the  famous  words  of  Grant,  "  Let  us  have  peace,"  im- 
printed on  the  base. 

.  .  .  The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ecuador  and 
the  Peruvian  Minister  at  Quito  have  signed  a  protocol 
submitting  the  Ecuador-Peruvian  boundary  question  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

.  .  .  Interest  in  the  Elihu  Burritt  memorial  continues 
to  widen  and  deepen,  not  only  in  his  native  city  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  but  in  other  cities  and  states.  The  New 
Britain  Committee  provided  for  at  the  recent  mass  meet- 
ing in  that  city  has  now  been  constituted.  It  consists  of 
forty-five  prominent  men  of  New  Britain  and  ten  ladies. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  Marcus  White.  This 
Committee  will  have  charge  of  raising  the  funds  and 
having  a  suitable  monument  constructed. 

...  A  prominent  business  man  in  San  Francisco,  when 
the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  began,  remarked : 
"It's  a  good  thing  for  this  State;  it  will  help  trade; 
we  '11  all  make  money."  And  this  business  man  imag- 
ines himself  to  be  a  civilized  being ! 

.  .  .  The  Lamar  (Colorado)  Sparks  says  that  a  Pull- 
man car  recently  passed  through  that  place  carrying 
eighteen  insane  soldiers,  who  had  been  brought  from  the 
Philippines  to  be  placed  in  the  military  hospitals  for  the 
insane. 
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Women  and  War. 

We  women  teach  our  little  sons  how  wrong 

And  how  ignoble  blows  are;  school  and  church 

Support  our  precepts,  and  inoculate 

The  growing  minds  with  thoughts  of  love  and  peace. 

44  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,"  we  say; 

But  human  beings  with  immortal  souls 

Must  rise  above  the  methods  of  the  brute, 

And  walk  with  reason  and  with  self-control. 

And  then  —  dear  God!  you  men,  you  wise,  strong  men, 

Our  self -announced  superiors  in  brain, 

Our  peers  in  judgment,  you  go  forth  to  war! 

You  leap  at  one  another,  mutilate 

And  starve  and  kill  your  fellowmen,  and  ask 

The  world's  applause  for  such  heroic  deeds. 

You  boast  and  strut;  and  if  no  song  is  sung, 

No  laudatory  epic  writ  in  blood, 

Telling  how  many  widows  you  have  made, 

Why  then,  perforce,  you  say  our  bards  are  dead 

And  inspiration  sleeps  to  wake  no  more. 

And  we,  the  women,  we  whose  lives  you  are  — 
What  can  we  do  but  sit  in  silent  homes, 
And  wait  and  suffer  ?    Not  for  us  the  blare 
Of  trumpets  and  the  bugles1  call  to  arms  — 
For  us  no  waving  banners,  no  supreme 
Triumphant  hour  of  conquest.    Ours  the  slow 
Dread  torture  of  uncertainty,  each  day 
The  bootless  battle  with  the  same  despair, 
And  when  at  last  your  victories  reach  our  ears, 
There  reaches  with  them,  to  our  pitying  hearts, 
The  thought  of  oountless  homes  made  desolate, 
And  other  women  weeping  for  their  dead. 

O  men,  wise  men,  superior  beings,  say, 
Is  there  no  substitute  for  war  in  this 
Great  age  and  era!    If  you  answer  u  No," 
Then  let  us  rear  our  children  to  be  wolves, 
And  teach  them  from  the  cradle  how  to  kill. 

—  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  Hearst's  Boston  American. 


Arbitration  with  Great  Britain. 


Public  Feeling  in  England  on  the  Subject  of  a 
Treaty. 

By  the  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  author  of  the  "American 
Commonwealth,"  etc.,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  British 
Cabinet. 

I  am  asked  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  public  mind  in  England  towards  the  suggestion  of  a 
general  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Englishmen  of  all  classes  have  for  the 
past  few  months  been  so  much  occupied  with  the  ques- 
tion of  protection  versus  free  trade  that  other  subjects 
receive  comparatively  little  attention,  and  thus  it  befalls 
that  the  raising  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  the 
question  of  an  arbitratioa  treaty  has  excited  less  com- 
ment and  discussion  than  would  have  been  given  to  it 
had  it  arisen  a  year  ago.  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  sentiment  which  animates  the 
British  people  on  the  subject. 

A  few  months  ago  a  general  arbitration  treaty  was 


concluded  with  France  designed  to  bind  the  two  nations 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitratioa 
established  in  1899.  By  this  treaty,  which  is  to  last  foi 
five  years,  the  two  arbitrating  powers  agree  to  refer  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal  "all  differences  which  may  arise 
between  them  of  a  judicial  nature,  or  relating  to  the 
interpretation  of  treaties,  which  it  may  not  have  been 
possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  provided  nevertheless 
that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independ- 
ence or  the  honor  of  the  two  contracting  states,  and  do 
not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parties."  it  is  further 
provided  that  in  such  case  there  shall  be  a  special  agree- 
ment clearly  defining  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  scope  of 
the  powers  of  the  arbitrators,  and  the  periods  to  be  fixed 
for  the  formation  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  for  the 
several  stages  of  the  procedure.  General  approval  has 
been  experienced  in  England  of  this  treaty,  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  similar  treaty  is  contemplated  with  at 
least  one  other  European  power. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  such  is  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  our  arrangement  with  France,  even  more 
must  it  be  the  feeling  of  our  people  towards  the  United 
States ;  and  that  any  movement  made  there  to  revive  the 
project  of  a  general  scheme  of  arbitration  will  be  received 
here  with  cordial  sympathy. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  persons  in  all  countries  who  dis- 
parage general  arrangements  of  this  kind.  They  argue 
somewhat  in  this  fashion :  If  there  be  already  good  feel- 
ing between  two  nations,  arbitration  in  any  given  case  or 
a  general  provision  for  arbitration  is  superfluous,  because 
that  good  feeling  will  do  all  'that  is  needed,  and  will 
enable  an  amicable  settlement  to  be  reached.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  should  be  at  the  moment  when  the 
dispute  arises  irritation  or  bitterness  between  the  coun- 
tries, then  the  provisions  will  be  evaded.  The  country 
which  thinks  itself  the  stronger,  or  which  feels  most 
keenly,  will  insist  on  asserting  what  it  calls  its  rights, 
evading,  on  the  plea  of  (( vital  interests  "  or  "  honor,"  the 
engagement  to  go  to  arbitration. 

Now  it  may  be  admitted  that  evasion  of  this  kind  is 
possible.  The  exception  of  "  honor  "  made  in  the  treaty 
just  quoted  is  of  very  doubtful  merit,  because  questions 
of  so-called  national  honor  are  often  just  the  questions 
which  most  need  to  be  referred  to  arbitration,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  those  which  a  nation  finds  it  hardest  to 
recede  from  when  it  has  once  taken  up  a  position,  so  that 
the  friendly  intervention  of  a  third  party  is  especially 
valuable.  If,  however,  there  be  a  general  provision  for 
referring  such  questions,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  duty 
and  good  faith  to  stand  by  the  treaty  and  let  these 
questions  be  referred.  Jf  there  be  no  such  provision, 
the  referring  of  them  is  distasteful,  because  liable  to  be 
construed  as  indicating  a  want  of  spirit.  One  general 
arbitration  treaty  at  least  has,  I  believe,  been  already 
concluded  between  two  powers,  providing  for  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Hague  tribunal  of  all  disputes  whatever 
which  have  failed  to  be  settled  by  ordinary  negotiations. 
And  without  going  so  far  as  to  tay  that  there  should  be 
no  excepted  cases,  certainly  the  fewer  they  are  the 
better. 

The  value  of  arbitration,  or  of  conciliation  by  a  third 
party,  lies  not  merely  in  its  providing  a  means  of  deter- 
mining a  difficult  issue  of  law  or  fact,  but  in  its  making 
it  easy  for  the  contending  parties  to  abate  their  respective 
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pretensions  without  any  loss  of  dignity.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  is  the  view  of  those  who  have  thought  upon  the 
subject  that  the  existence  of  perfect  good  feeling  between 
two  nations  at  any  given  moment  constitutes  no  ground 
for  omitting  to  make  a  general  arrangement  for  the 
future.  However  confident  we  may  be  that  the  cor- 
diality which  has  been  steadily  growing  up  between  the 
United  States  and  England  is  destined  to  continue,  still 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  strains  to  undergo  in  the 
future,  and  the  best  way  to  remove  possibilities  of 
danger  arising  from  such  strains  is  to  provide  now  in 
times  of  quiet  against  moments  when  excitement  might 
render  a  proposal  to  refer  some  particular  dispute  to  arbi- 
tration unwelcome  to  one  or  the  other  party. 

Here  in  England  we  regretted  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  approve  the  draft  treaty  negotiated  on 
our  behalf  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  in  1897,  and  hoped 
that  a  time  might  arrive  when  some  similar  plan  might 
have  better  fortune.  Since  then  the  Hague  Convention 
of  1899  has  made  such  plans  easier,  because  it  has  pro- 
vided a  means  of  constituting  tribunals  which  are  capable 
of  inspiring  full  confidence.  In  some  respects  the  results 
of  that  convention  have  disappointed  the  friends  of  peace. 
It  did  not  avert  the  South  African  war  of  1899-1901 ;  it 
did  nothing  to  diminish  the  risks  of  a  conflict  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  But  it  has  nevertheless  rendered  the 
idea  more  familiar,  made  the  method  of  applying  it  more 
simple,  imposed  a  moral  obligation  on  the  signatory 
powers  to  endeavor  to  apply  it  whenever  they  can  do  so. 

An  example  by  Britain  and  the  United  States  would 
have  a  great  value  for  the  world ;  and  would  be  a  fitting 
expression  of  that  warm  desire  for  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  which  animates  our  people,  and  which, 
as  we  believe,  is  also  strong  in  America.  These  two 
peoples  are  especially  called  upon  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
the  principle  of  arbitration.  Their  advocacy  of  it  will 
be  much  more  effective  when  they  have  shown  their  faith 
in  it  by  adopting  it  for  the  determination  of  any  questions 
which  may  hereafter  arise  between  them.  So  far  as 
Britain  is  concerned  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  any 
government,  whether  Liberal  or  Tory,  would  favor  it, 
and  would  be  heartily  supported  by  Parliament  and  by 
the  nation.  It  is,  however,  for  the  United  States  rather 
than  for  England  to  make  the  next  move.  Our  people 
have  a  great  admiration  and  regard  for  President 
Roosevelt,  and  for  Mr.  Hay,  who  is  well  remembered 
here  as  one  of  the  most  engaging  personalities  in  the  long 
and  distinguished  list  of  American  ambassadors  to  Britain. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  friends  of  America  and  the 
friends  of  peace  will  follow  with  sympathy  and  goodwill 
whatever  action  may  be  taken  in  the  United  States  on 
the  lines  indicated  by  the  resolution  of  the  Washington 
Conference  of  January  12.  Our  Anglo-American  League 
is  already  preparing  to  formulate  a  response  to  those  reso- 
lutions and  believes  that  it  will  be  in  accord  with  the 
general  feeling  of  this  country. 


"  As  long  as  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  get  along 
without  war,  it  is  impossible,  and  because  of  our  wery 
unbelief." 

u  The  war  against  war  is  the  only  war  that  has  God  on 
its  side.  Every  other  war  is  devilish  both  in  origin  and 
in  character." 


Against  the  Naval  Program. 

Speech  of  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  February  22. 

1  am  opposed  to  the  naval  program  exemplified  by 
this  bill.  I  oppose  it  because  I  believe  it  involves  a 
departure  from  the  fundamental  principles  and  policies 
which  are  alike  the  bulwark  and  the  honor  of  this 
republic. 

It  involves  great  extravagance ;  but  that  is,  after  all,  a 
minor  consideration.  We  can  in  no  way  illustrate  the 
growth  of  our  naval  establishment  so  well  as  by  referring 
to  certain  figures. 

In  the  years  1886  and  1887  there  were  expended  re- 
spectively $13,907,000  and  $15,141,000.  The  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  1903  were  $82,000,000.  The  present 
bill  includes  a  total  of  $96,000,000,  seven  times  as  great 
as  that  expended  in  1886  and  more  than  six  times  as 
great  as  the  amount  expended  in  1887.  What  is  the 
need  of  this  great  navy?  What  nation  on  earth  is 
attacking  us  or  threatening  us? 

In  1895  the  Executive  insisted  that  Great  Britain 
should  settle  a  dispute  with  the  little  republic  of  Vene- 
zuela by  arbitration.  The  demand  was  complied  with. 
In  1898  we  insisted  upon  the  independence  of  Cuba; 
that  it  should  be  wrested  from  a  country  that  had  held 
it  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  form  a  combination  of  the  nations  of  Europe  against 
us.  That  effort  failed  and  failed  utterly.  About  the 
same  time  a  European  statesman  sought  to  make  an 
economic  combination  or  alliance  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  against  us,  so  that  there  might  be  retaliatory 
tariffs  against  the  United  States.    That  effort  failed. 

What  country  is  questioning  our  control  in  the  Phil- 
ippines? What  country  held  back  when  our  President 
insisted  that  Panama  should  be  independent  of  Colom- 
bia? Certainly  there  have  been  opportunities  enough 
in  the  last  six  or  seven  years  for  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  combine  or  intervene  against  us  and  cause  us  diffi- 
culty ;  but  every  time  we  have  been  allowed  to  pursue 
our  course  as  we  pleased. 

The  fact  is,  we  do  not  need  a  great  navy  unless  there 
is  a  combination  of  all  European  powers  with  their 
navies  against  the  United  States;  and  what  is  more 
unlikely?  If  there  were  a  combination  of  all  these 
powers,  we  could  not  provide  a  navy  which  could  cope 
with  them  without  such  a  change  in  political,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  as  would  be  absolutely  appalling  to 
us.  Indeed,  we  could  not  build  a  navy  greater  and 
stronger  than  that  of  Great  Britain  alone  withous 
changing  the  whole  framework  of  society  in  thit 
country. 

Why  is  it  that  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  so  promi- 
nent, and  why  is  it  that  it  is  maintained  at  its  present 
standard  in  size  and  efficiency?  It  is  different  with  that 
country,  because  of  the  great  number  of  people  engaged 
in  shipping  and  fishing,  the  insular  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, with  its  vast  possessions  over  the  sea,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  and  foster.  The  very  large  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  merchant  marine  and  its  very 
great  prominence  in  the  carrying  trade  in  itself  furnish 
the  recruiting  field  for  the  navy  and  at  the  same  time  a 
reason  for  the  protection  of  British  interests  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  ... 
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What  is  the  reason,  then,  for  this  great  expenditure  of 
ninety-six  millions  of  dollars,  an  amount  almost  exceed- 
ing everything  that  is  expended  for  the  civil  side  of  the 
government  when  you  recollect  that  the  post  office  is 
nearly  self-sustaining?  Why,  it  means  that  we  are 
inviting  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  attack  us.  It  means 
that  we  are  declaring  to  the  world  that  we  are  going  to 
enter  into  a  field  the  opposite  of  that  which  we  have 
occupied  in  the  past ;  that  we  are  going  to  move  in  and 
dominate  political  affairs  in  other  portions  of  the  earth. 

Is  anybody  afraid  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Why,  in 
ten  years  we  have  had  instances  enough  to  show  that 
that  doctrine  is  an  admitted  part  of  the  diplomatic 
policy  of  the  world.  It  has  been  strained  at  times,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  of  us,  without  awakening  any  op- 
position whatever.  So  there  is  no  cloud  over  it.  Our 
supremacy  in  this  hemisphere  is  admitted,  and  that  su- 
premacy will  rest  upon  the  strongest  foundation  while 
it  is  exercised  in  justice  and  with  the  desire  to  promote 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  between  these  republics  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  uphold  one  of  these  South  American 
republics  if  they  are  in  the  wrong.  President  Roosevelt 
in  our  day  said  it  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  shield 
them  from  paying  their  honest  debts.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  not  a  proclamation  of  injustice  to  other  powers. 
Rightly  considered,  it  means  that  in  this  hemisphere 
republican  government  must  prevail,  and  that  the  weak 
nations  shall  be  proteoted  against  the  strong.  That  is  a 
doctrine  which  is  in  itBelf  so  manifestly  just  that  no 
power  of  the  world  will  ever  dare  attack  it  when  prop- 
erly maintained  and  when  it  is  kept  within  its  reasonable 
limits. 

I  understand  one  gentleman  in  this  House,  speaking  a 
few  days  ago,  said  that  Germany  would  soon  attack  us. 
What  hobgoblin  startled  him  into  a  dream  of  that 
nature?  There  is  just  about  as  much  chance  of  war 
with  Germany  as  that  by  some  great  cataclysm  part  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere  will  slip  over  here  and  one  of 
her  capes  abut  against  our  country. 

The  nations  of  Europe  respect  us;  they  honor  us; 
and,  so  far  as  fear  is  salutary,  they  fear  us.  We  have 
the  economic  advantage  of  the  whole  world.  They 
know  that  in  war  our  friendship  is  necessary.  War  is 
not  a  matter  alone  of  battleships,  nor  alone  a  matter  of 
men  and  cannon,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  resources  and  of 
staying  qualities,  ability  to  provide  for  the  strain  and 
distress  of  a  great  struggle.  What  nation  of  Europe,  if 
it  were  engaged  in  war,  would  desire  to  lose  our 
friendship  and  good- will? 

There  is  another  very  important  phase  of  this  question ; 
that  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the  present  time  is  toward 
peace.  The  situation  is  now  such  in  the  Old  World  that/ 
no  country  can  go  to  war  without  grave  reason,  without 
incurring  the  condemnation  of  the  rest.  Since  1815, 
during  which  time  the  world  has  grown  in  the  results  of 
civilization  and  inventions  as  it  would  almost  seem  more 
than  in  all  the  centuries  before,  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  tried  to  maintain  peace  and  amity,  because  they 
know  that  war,  with  its  devastation  and  bloodshed,  means 
unhappiness  and  calamities  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

So  the  nations  are  warned  they  must  not  go  to  war 


without  they  have  grave  reasons.  Now  here  is  our 
country,  a  country  that  should  most  of  all  set  an  exam- 
ple toward  the  better  day  of  peace  and  amity,  that  is 
spending  six  times  as  much  for  its  navy  as  it  did  seven- 
teen years  ago.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
rivalries  and  quarrels.  Almost  as  much  as  by  our  repub- 
lican institutions  and  the  energy  and  push  of  American 
citizens  have  we  gained  our  present  standing  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  by  our  splendid  isolation,  because 
we  are  here  away  from  the  wars  and  conflicts,  and  now 
we  are  going  to  declare  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  that 
we  will  depart  from  these  policies  and  say  that  new  am- 
bitions inspire  us,  new  desires  actuate  us,  that  our  battle- 
ships must  line  up  with  the  battleships  of  the  countries 
which  for  centuries  have  been  maintaining  an  extensive 
and  depressing  military  establishment  ? 

Are  we  to  say  that  we  are  about  to  join  them  ?  The  in- 
dication does  not  look  toward  peace:  it  looks  toward 
war,  and  we  are  going  to  take  a  backward  step.  "  My 
art,  it  was  but  justice  "  were  the  words  the  dramatist  put 
in  the  mouth  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Our  arts  and  our 
glory,  they  are  but  justice.  And  as  we  stand  more  by 
the  arts  of  diplomacy  than  by  cannons  and  guns,  will  we 
gain  the  respect  of  the  world. 

Oh,  but  you  say,  it  needs  something  to  bestir  our  man- 
hood. There  are  enough  opportunities  for  heroism  in 
this  world,  with  its  tragedies,  without  war.  I  have  list- 
ened here  sometimes  to  men  who  fomented  conflict  by 
their  utterances,  they  were  so  radical.  I  have  wished 
that  there  was  a  rule  in  this  House  that  when  a  man 
talked  in  favor  of  war  it  should  be  settled  that  he  must 
stand  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  on  the  firing  line  for 
at  least  the  length  of  time  he  consumed  in  his  speech. 

"  They  are  the  men  behind  the  guns,9'  says  one  of  our 
humorists.  "Yes,  4,000  miles  behind  the  guns,  and 
willing  to  be  a  great  deal  farther."  We  cannot  afford 
as  a  country  to  allow  our  example  to  be  exerted  in  time 
of  peace  toward  great  military  establishments. 

It  is  not  alone  the  expense  in  the  first  place,  which 
will  increase  far  more  than  we  may  realize,  but  it  will 
still  further  increase  because  probably  for  every  dollar 
invested  in  a  battleship  in  a  short  space  of  years  ten  dol- 
lars will  be  required  for  maintenance  and  equipment. 
You  must  have  dry  dooks  and  you  must  have  naval  sta- 
tions ;  you  must  have  coaling  stations  and  colliers,  and 
you  must  have  all  the  things  which  furnish  equipment 
for  the  navy. 

I  wish  that  the  words  of  him  whose  birthday  we  cele- 
brate to-day  could  be  heard  again.  His  heart  was  al- 
ways for  peace.  He  was  ready  to  fight  and  to  die  for 
his  country,  but  he  left  with  his  farewell  address  that 
which  is  a  most  priceless  heritage,  the  injunction  to  con- 
tinue at  peace  with  all  nations.  He  set  forth  principles 
which  will  be  immortal  because  they  are  immortally 
right. 

I  wish  I  could,  with  some  degree  of  force,  again  whis- 
per in  the  ears  of  men  those  words  of  William  McKin- 
ley :  "  Let  us  ever  remember  that  our  interest  is  in  con- 
cord, not  conflict ;  that  our  true  glory  rests  in  the  tri- 
umphs of  peace,  not  those  of  war." 

"  Oh,"  but  you  say,  "  this  is  merely  a  defensive  meas- 
ure. The  best  way  to  secure  peace  is  to  be  ready  for 
war  and  build  up  a  navy."  How  similar  to  that  are  the 
words  of  Uriah  Heep,  when  he  says :  "  We  know  that 
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we  are  humble,  but  we  are  afraid  that  other  people  that 
are  not  humble  will  get  the  start  of  us."  The  best  way 
to  secure  peace  is  to  promote  every  means  for  an  amica- 
ble settlement  of  national  controversies  by  some  tribunal 
like  that  between  individuals,  so  that  its  judgments  may 
be  sanctioned  and  may  be  enforced.  The  strongest 
sanction  that  can  be  given  as  the  years  will  go  by,  the 
strongest  despotism  to  enforce  it,  will  be  that  of  public 
opinion,  which  is  the  controlling  force  in  our  own  coun- 
try at  this  day. 

Every  step  that  you  take  to  build  other  battleships 
and  to  increase  the  navy  is  another  influence  against  set- 
tling disputes  in  this  way.  Is  there  no  voice  to  be  raised 
among  us  in  favor  of  making  advancement  in  this  line  of 
settling  the  world's  controversies  in  an  amicable  manner  ? 
Are  we  to  go  even  ahead  of  the  other  nations  in  our 
naval  program  ?  I  want  to  call  attention  to  this  report, 
to  show  that  in  comparison  with  us  France  and  Germany 
and  other  powers  are  abating  in  their  efforts  for  a  greater 
navy.  It  is  the  United  States  that  is  going  ahead  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  it  is  the  United  States  that  is  say- 
ing we  must  be  prepared  for  war.  It  is  the  United 
States  that  is,  in  effect,  saying,  if  not  in  words,  we  are 
ready  for  war,  which  means  that  we  invite  war. 

I  want  to  call  attention  briefly,  for  this  is  a  matter 
which  presents  some  political  considerations,  to  some 
paragraphs  in  the  Democratic  platform  of  1900.  That 
platform  says : 

"We  are  in  favor  of  extending  the  republic's  influence 
among  the  nations,  but  we  believe  that  that  influence  should 
be  extended  not  by  force  or  violence,  but' through  the  persua- 
sive power  of  a  high  and  honorable  example." 

Now,  did  you  mean  it?  Was  it  merely  an  idealistic 
dream  on  that  hot  day  at  Kansas  City,  or  was  it  an  ex- 
pression of  the  policy  of  the  party?  Has  that  idea  out- 
lawed since  1900  ?  If  so,  how  long  does  it  take  for  the 
declaration  in  a  party  platform  to  outlaw?  Is  it  three 
years  or  is  it  four  years  ?  Will  that  clause,  or  one  simi- 
lar to  it,  be  repeated  by  the  convention  in  1904?  Are 
you  going  to  vote  for  a  $100,000,000  naval  bill  to-day? 

I  say  this  not  with  any  accusation  that  that  was  mere 
buncombe  in  that  party  platform.  I  say.  it  because  I 
think  this  question  should  be  viewed  from  a  broad  stand- 
point of  statesmanship,  of  what  is  best,  not  for  a  political 
party  or  organization.  It  might  have  been  even  unim- 
portant whether  we  elected  McEinley  or  Bryan  in  1900, 
important  as  it  was,  in  comparison  with  the  great  ques- 
tions that  might  arise  affecting  the  whole  future  of  the 
republic. 

Again,  it  was  said  in  that  platform : 

u  We  oppose  militarism." 

Well,  isn't  a  navy  a  part  of  militarism?  Isn't  the 
desire  to  be  second  in  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  your 
navy  an  upbuilding  of  militarism?  Has  anyone  from 
that  side  filed  a  minority  report  on  any  naval  bill  that 
has  come  into  the  House  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years?  If  not,  why  were  those  planks  in  your  platform 
there,  if  you  were  in  favor  of  this  large  program  ?  Are 
these  declarations  to  be  repeated  when  you  meet  at  St. 
Louis,  or  wherever  you  meet?  I  say  we  should  cry  bait 
on  every  issue  that  looks  toward  war  or  the  preparation 
for  war.    It  is  not  that  it  should  be  a  party  question. 


One  gentleman,  as  I  understand,  opposed  this  bill 
because  the  material  for  the  navy  was  made  by  the 
trusts.  That  shows  how,  when  a  man  gets  a  fad  in  his 
mind,  he  will  go  astray.  You  will  never  successfully 
attack  the  naval  program  by  any  such  popgun  as  that, 
by  saying  that  the  material  that  belongs  in  it  is  built  by 
a  trust.  There  is  a  broader  and  higher  ground,  and  that 
is  its  effect  upon  the  future  of  this  great  nation,  upon 
progress  here  and  everywhere.  Shall  our  statesmanship, 
with  its  aspiration,  its  forecast  of  the  future,  look  toward 
peace  and  amity  and  good  will,  or  shall  it  look  toward 
the  bloody  days  of  war  ? 

For  one,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  vote  for  a 
bill  that  carries  so  large  an  amount  as  this.  I  am  unable 
to  vote  for  a  bill  that  declares  that  the  United  States, 
which  should  be  the  herald  of  peace,  the  leader  in  all 
great  movements  of  civilization,  is  going  to  double  and 
treble  and  quadruple  its  navy,  all  under  the  statement 
that  we  claim  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  not  going  to  make  the  world  think 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  peace.  I  doubt  whether,  if 
you  reflect  upon  it  in  your  own  inner  consciousness,  you 
believe  that  these  battleships  and  Cruisers  and  torpedo 
boats  mean  peace.  They  mean,  rather,  the  gratification 
of  a  desire  that  we  shall  enjoy  the  triumphs  of  war  on 
the  land  and  the  sea  again. 


Pacific  Alliances,  Disarmament  and 
Economy. 

BY    GEORGE    W.   HOSS. 

Talk  about  economy  in  military  affairs  finds  but  little 
response  from  the  average  American.  This,  for  two 
reasons:  1.  None  of  the  millions  poured  out  for  militar- 
ism comes  from  direct  taxes,  but  on  the  contrary,  from 
indirect,  that  is,  from  tariff  duties,  sales  of  public  bonds, 
taxes  on  vices,  as  the  use  of  liquor,  etc.  If  this  war  ex- 
penditure came  from  direct  taxation  as  in  many  European 
governments,  the  case  would  be  different.  Yes,  it  would 
be  seriously  different,  if  said  tax  reached  the  European 
burden,  whereof  it  is  said  that "  every  laboring  man  car- 
ries a  soldier  on  his  back."  Though  this  burden  exists 
in  this  country,  yet  happily  it  is  not  to  the  same  degree  as 
in  Europe.  The  masses  give  it  little  attention,  because 
it  comes  from  indirect  sources.  2.  As  a  consequence,  the 
people  in  general  have  but  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
enormous  expenditures  for  military  purposes.  You  ask 
a  dozen  men  concerning  these  expenses,  and  it  will  be  a 
rare  case  if  one  of  them  can  give  anything  definite  as  to 
the  amount. 

There  are  additional  reasons  for  this  lack  of  knowledge. 
Not  one  person  out  of  five  hundred  probably  reads  the 
Congressional  Record,  or  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  where  these  amounts  are  accurately  given.  Again, 
the  newspapers,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine, 
rarely  give  them.  They  go  quite  into  detail  as  to  what 
Senator  So-and-so  said,  what  Member  So-and-so  of  the 
House  said,  and  then  as  a  rule  omit  every  word  and 
figure  as  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  amounts,  running  up  into 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions,  were  as  faithfully  and 
emphatically  published  as  is  often  a  three  hundred  or 
five  hundred  dollar  appropriation  by  a  state  legislature, 
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the  people  would  be  better  informed,  and  as  a  consequence 
more  interested  and  more  ready  to  oppose  this  enormous, 
not  to  say  wicked,  waste  of  the  public  revenues. 

The  friends  of  peace  should  make  a  positive  effort  to 
disseminate  this  information  among  the  people. 

Happily,  pacific  alliances,  if  I  may  use  the  word  alli- 
ance in  this  way,  are  going  forward  with  leaps  and 
bounds.  May  God  speed  them.  They  are  the  omens  of 
peace  in  the  by-and-by.  Within  the  last  few  months, 
Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  England  and  France, 
France  and  Italy,  England  and  Italy,  Holland  and  Den- 
mark, have  entered  into  such  agreements ;  and  if  reports 
be  correct,  negotiations  are  well  on  the  way  for  similar 
conventions  between  France  and  the  four  following  na- 
tions: Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  consequences  of  these  pacific  alliances  will  be  in  due 
time  greater  economy,  less  liability  to  attack,  and  stronger 
assurance.  This  sort  of  alliances  tend  directly  to  per- 
manent peace,  and  when  all  nations  shall  have  entered 
into  them  — that  is,  formed  a  world's  pacific  federation  aud 
put  the  Christian  spirit  into  it  —  we  shall  be  near  the  end 
of  the  struggle  for  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

There  are,  however,  some  steps  between  this  and  that. 
Some  of  these  we  notice  briefly.  There  is,  first,  the 
economic  view  of  the  matter  of  a  pacific  alliance  of  the 
United  States  with  England.  Some  statesmen,  so  called, 
seem  to  care  little  for  the  destruction  and  horrors  of  war, 
and  so  do  not  strive  to  avert  it.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  deeply  concerned  in  getting  ready  for  it,  and  so  in- 
directly incite  to  it.  These  statesmen  ought  to  consider 
that  an  alliance  of  the  kind  here  urged  would  tend  to 
two  great  ends ;  first  economy,  and  second,  peace.  Later 
on  disarmament  would  also  be  the  outcome. 

Let  us  ally  ourselves  with  England  in  an  arbitration 
treaty,  and  we  can  then  at  once  cease  the  consideration 
of  navy  bills  appropriating  a  hundred  millions,  and  es- 
pecially such  an  insane  bill  as  one  proposing  two  and  a 
half  billions.  Let  us  ally  ourselves  with  England  and 
stop  all  appropriations  for  increase  of  the  navy.  If  we 
can't  get  higher  in  our  aspirations  for  the  sacred  cause 
of  peace,  let  us  "  stand  pat "  on  the  economic  considera- 
tions. A  few  thousands  would  meet  the  expense  of  a 
pacific  alliance  with  England,  who  is  now  ready  for  such 
a  measure,  while  hundreds  of  millions  would  not  prepare 
us  to  go  into  hostile  contest  with  her.  Peace  and 
economy  alike  demand  that  we  should  enter  into  a  pacific 
union  with  her.  We  have  said  that  the  sequence  of  a 
pacific  alliance  is  disarmament.  This  is  to  be  the  end  of 
the  long  series  of  movements  and  struggles  in  behalf  of 
peace. 

We  are,  it  seems,  soon  to  have  an  alliance  with  England, 
at  least  we  ought  to  have.  England  has  been  ready  for 
years  to  enter  into  such  a  bond.  Our  people,  as  a  people, 
are  also  ready.  You  say,  as  the  people  rule,  where  is 
the  trouble?  The  people  rule  through  representatives. 
There  is  the  trouble.  If  we  fail,  it  will  be  because  of 
the  failure  of  our  servants  at  Washington. 

The  alliance  above  named  once  consummated,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  two  nations  can  at  once  announce  to 
the  world  that  they  have  resolved  to  cease  to  add  to 
their  armaments.  This  done,  the  twentieth  century's 
greatest  work  is  begun.  The  more  surely  so  because 
France,  already  allied  with  England,  will  certainly  follow, 


and  Italy  allied  with  France  will  likewise  follow.  Thus 
we  shall  come  to  gradual  disarmament.  After  that  in 
due  time  will  come  the  glorious  consummation  when 
"  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  spears 
into  pruning-hooks,"  when  cannon  shall  be  moulded  into 
railroad  iron,  and  navies  be  turned  into  merchant  marine 
and  mission  ships,  carrying  to  foreign  lands  the  Gospel 
of  Peace  and  the  products  of  industry  instead  of  swords 
and  slaughter. 

■  ■  ♦ »» 

Women  Would  Stop  War  Altogether. 

BY    MARY    ELIZABETH   BLAKE. 
From  a  symposium  in  the  Boston  Globe. 

There  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  mental,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  the  moral,  equipment  of  woman  as  a  sex, 
which  leads  her  often  to  be  wanting  in  judgment  upon 
small  matters,  while  she  is  right-minded  in  her  estimate 
of  larger  questions.  This  leads  me  to  think  that  now, 
when  a  more  rational  understanding  of  the  subject  of 
war  has  been  admitted  into  the  counsels  of  men,  women 
would  go  still  one  step  farther  on  the  way  of  progress,  and 
put  a  stop  to  it  altogether.  For,  in  spite  of  her  reputa- 
tion, she  is  logical ;  and  what  does  she  find  war  doing  in 
the  settlement  of  difficulties? 

In  an  age  that  has  discarded  the  duel  between  indi- 
viduals with  righteous  indignation,  it  proclaims  unre- 
buked  the  greater  duels  of  nations.  In  a  century  that 
maintains  law  and  order  as  the  poor  man's  hope  and  the 
rich  man's  safeguard,  it  shows  the  longest  purse  and 
strongest  arm  still  gaining  and  holding  the  prize.  With 
a  religion  that  teaches  justice  and  charity  to  all,  and 
places  brotherly  love  next  to  godliness,  it  sets  the  fiercest 
passions  of  hate  aflame  in  the  hearts  of  humanity,  and 
where  we  spend  gold  and  effort  to  make  sure  that  not 
one  blood-stained  criminal  shall  die  without  having  his 
uttermost  right  to  life  vindicated,  it  dooms  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  torture  and  slaughter. 

Can  women  ignore  these  appalling  incongruities? 
Can  they  close  their  eyes,  no  matter  what  the  questions 
of  state  or  pressure  of  circumstance,  to  a  solution  that 
does  not  solve,  and  a  reckoning  that  only  goes  on  in- 
creasing with  time  until  another  turn  of  fortune's  wheel 
brings  about  another  cataclysm  of  horror  ?  Can  she  see 
the  French  child  taught  hatred  of  the  German  and  the 
duty  of  revenge,  even  in  his  school  songs,  and  imagine 
that  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan  settled  the  question  of  ter- 
ritorial rights  between  the  Gaul  and  the  Teuton  ?  Or 
believe  that  England's  grip  on  the  Transvaal  is  anything 
more  than  the  clutch  of  the  robber  on  the  throat  of  his 
victim,  or  that  it  will  hold  if  ever  that  victim  becomes 
the  stronger?  Does  war,  in  fact,  ever  settle  the  score  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  is  a  moral  argument  —  or  only 
that  of  material  advantage  and  stronger  force,  which  is 
no  settlement  at  all  ?  And  can  woman,  farther  removed 
from  turmoil  of  politics  or  fever  of  greed,  or  fierce 
struggle  for  power,  help  seeing  this? 

If  women  had  their  way,  I  am  sure  war  would  go,  as 
a  thousand  and  one  wrongs  of  less  happy  ages  have  been 
doomed  long  since.  It  would  disappear  in  its  turn,  as 
fijth  and  plague  and  slavery  and  ignorance  are  disappear- 
ing. Its  spirit  would  not  be  kept  alive  with  loud  clamors 
of  false  glory,  with  dazzle  of  uniform  and  flourish  of  mar- 
tial music.     The  longing  of  the  child  for  blare  of  trumpet 
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and  drum,  for  waving  banners  and  glittering  parades, 
would  not  undermine  the  soul  of  the  young  man  before 
his  riper  thought  had  learned  the  true  meaning  of  the 
trade  of  the  soldier. 

I  firmly  believe  that  armies,  shorn  of  their  regalia, 
would  languish  for  want  of  recruits;  and  I  am  sure 
women  know  it,  if  men  do  not.  As  for  patriotism,  that 
beautiful  and  fearless  thing  —  how  can  a  woman  believe 
it  is  better  taught  in  horror  of  blood  and  destruction 
than  in  the  quiet  of  home,  the  prayer  at  the  bedside,  the 
wisdom  of  honorable  lives?  Fighting  we  must  always 
have,  thank  God,  while  man  is  man ;  but  look  at  the 
worlds  waiting  for  warriors  to  conquer.  What  of  the 
unselfish,  unacclaimed  heroes,  who  fight  against  disease 
and  death,  against  fraud  and  oppression,  perils  by  water 
and  fire,  by  sin  and  suffering.  There  is  no  danger  that 
the  weapons  of  courage  shall  rust.  And  women,  the 
mothers  of  men,  know  that  these  golden  honors  are  won 
on  loftier  fields. 

No !  If  it  depended  upon  women,  the  barbarity  of 
war  would  vanish  with  the  barbarous  centuries  that  rec- 
ognized it. 


War:  Its  Cause  and  Cure. 

BY    PRESIDENT   THOMAS    E.   WILL. 

Address  before  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Peace  8ociety,  Wichita,  February  22,  1904. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  have  passed  since  "  Peace 
on  earth,  goodwill  to  men  "  was  proclaimed ;  yet  never 
were  the  armaments  so  vast  or  the  war  budgets  so  crush- 
ing, and  the  Christian  nations  are  of  all  the  most 
warlike.     Why  is  this? 

War  is  two-fold,  industrial  and  military. 

Military  war  is  fought  with  bullets,  bayonets  and  bat- 
tleships. Industrial  war  is  fought  with  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, with  boycotts  and  injunctions,  with  stocks  and 
bonds  and  rebates. 

Homestead  and  Uazelton,  Cripple  Creek  and  Telluride 
illustrate  labor  war.  The  battles  of  giants  over  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Pacific  railways  illustrate 
capitalistic  war.     Why  the  fight? 

In  industrial  war  the  reason  is  plain.  The  bone  of 
contention  is  money.  Laborers  want  more  wages ;  capi- 
talists want  more  profits.  Railroads  and  factories  are 
fought  for  as  a  means  of  winning  wealth. 

Have  you  thought  that  military  war  has  the  same  root 
cause  as  industrial  war?  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
Boer  War?  Cecil  Rhodes  wanted  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
railroad  and  the  opportunity  to  exploit  Central  Africa. 
He  needed  money.  The  money  lay  in  South  Africa  in 
the  gold  fields  and  diamond  mines.  The  Boers  were  in 
the  way.  The  British  government  was  invoked  to  push 
them  aside.     Hence  the  war. 

Why  the  Cuban  insurrection  and  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war?  Seligman,  in  his  "Economic  Interpretation 
of  History "  (page  86),  says :  "  It  is  no  longer  open  to 
doubt  that  the  Cuban  insurrection,  and  thus  indirectly 
the  Spanish-American  war,  was  the  outcome  of  the 
sugar  situation.9'  From  this  came  the  Philippine  War. 
Why?  Senator  Beveridge  told  us  in  his  Senate  speech, 
scattered  broadcast  under  the  caption  "Under  God." 
That  which  was  "  under  God  "  was  the  almighty  dollar. 


There  was  money  in,  the  Philippines.  "Duty  and 
destiny"  demanded  that  we  seize  them. 

Then  the  Panama  coup,  which  would  mean  war  were 
not  we  so  large  and  Colombia  so  small.  The  New  York 
World* 8  recent  expose*,  with  names,  dates,  facts  and 
figures,  shows  that  back  of  that  was  a  syndicate  which 
had  certain  interests  in  the  Panama  railway  and  the 
French  Canal  Company  and  wished  to  unload  them  at 
an  enormous  profit.  All  the  other  steps  in  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  were  a  part  of  the  program  of  the 
syndicate. 

Next,  the  far  Eastern  war.  The  "bone"  is  Corea. 
Russia  seeks  an  outlet.  Baffled  at  the  Bosphorus  and 
Afghanistan,  she  has  sought  the  Pacific.  Vladivostock 
is  frozen  much  of  the  year.  Corea  would  be  an  ideal 
outlet  and  base  against  China.  Why  does  Russia  want 
an  outlet?    That  she  may  sell  her  goods. 

But  Japan  is  interested  in  Corea,  too.  She  desires  to 
work  off  there  her  surplus  population  and  surplus  goods ; 
hence  the  clash. 

But  the  surplus  ?  Senator  Depew  explained  it  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention  in  1900.  He  said:  "What  is 
the  tendency  of  the  future?  Why  this  war  in  South 
Africa?  Why  this  hammering  at  the  gates  in  Pekin? 
Why  this  marching  of  troops  from  Asia  to  Africa? 
Why  this  parade  of  people  from  other  empires  and 
other  lands?  It  is  because  the  surplus  production  of 
civilized  countries  of  modern  times  is  greater  than  civili- 
zation can  consume.  It  is  because  this  over-production 
goes  back  to  stagnation  and  to  poverty.  The  American 
people  produce  two  billion  dollars'  worth  more  than  we 
can  consume ;  and  we  have  met  the  emergency  and,  by 
the  providence  of  God,  by  the  statesmanship  of  William 
McKinley,  and  by  the  valor  of  Roosevelt  and  his  asso- 
ciates, we  have  our  markets  in  Porto  Rico,  we  have  our 
market  in  Hawaii,  we  have  our  market  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  eight  hundred 
million  people  with  the  Pacific  as  an  American  lake." 

Senator  Hanna  said  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate, 
December  13,  1900,  "The  production  in  the  United 
States  is  one- third  larger  than  our  consumption.9' 

Why  have  we  surplus  products?  The  census  statistics 
of  wealth  distribution  show  that  nine  per  cent,  of  the 
families  of  the  United  States  own  twenty-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  wealth,  while  fifty-two  per  cent,  own  only  %\q 
per  cent.  We  produce  for  buyers.  The  rich  buy  what 
they  want,  and  stop.  The  poor  buy  what  they  can,  and 
stop.  Then  production,  profits  and  wages  must  stop 
unless  other  markets  can  be  found.  These  we  seek  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  the  muzzle  of  the  gatling 
gun.     Military  war  is  a  fight  for  the  dollar. 

The  cure  ?  Remove  the  cause.  Transfer  our  indus- 
tries from  private  to  public  ownership  and  control. 
Produce  not  for  profit,  but  for  use.  What  then? 
Labor  wars  will  cease,  for  the  workers  will  control  their 
products.  Capitalistic  wars  will  cease  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  feudal  wars  ceased  in  the  early  modern  period. 
Feudal  lords  were  deprived  of  their  private  armies. 
When  the  Rockefellers,  Morgans,  Goulds,  Cassatts  and 
Carnegies  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  warfare,  the 
industries  and  their  armies  of  wage-earners  and  Pinker- 
tons,  they,  too,  will  cease  warring. 

When  we  produce  for  use  rather  than  for  profit  we 
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will  have  do  "surplus."  Our  producers  will  be  our 
consumers.  Hence  we  will  not  need  to  conquer  foreign 
markets  and  fight  for  "  outlets."  Thus  international 
wars  will  end. 

Jesus  said :  (<  Be  not  therefore  anxious,  saying,  What 
shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall  we  drink,  or  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  ?  For  after  all  these  things  do  the 
Qen tiles  seek;  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that 
you  have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye  first  His 
kingdom  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you." 

We  have  assumed  superior  wisdom.  We  have  re- 
versed this  program.  We  have  sought  to  answer  first 
the  questions,  "  What  shall  we  eat,  drink  and  wear?" 
These  problems  solved,  we  are  willing  to  think  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  In  so  doing  we  have  opened  a  veri- 
table Pandora's  box,  letting  loose,  among  divers  ills  and 
pests,  war,  industrial  and  military. 

Suppose,  after  two  thousand  years  of  trial  along  this 
line,  we  try  Jesus'  prescription  and  seek  first  the  reign 
of  good ;  suppose  we  establish  brotherhood  in  business, 
thus  cutting  the  tap-root  of  war,  industrial  and  military, 
and  see  how  soon  may  be  realized  the  prophet's  vision, 
when  men  M  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,"  when  "  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  shall  lie  down  together "  and  "  righteousness  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 


The  Moral  of  Uniforms. 

BY    SAMUEL    P.    BUTLER. 

From  an  address  delivered  before  the  Economic  Club  of 
Cincinnati,. February  4,  1904. 

What  says  natural  history  and  human  history  of  uni- 
forms? We  can't  say  why  it  is  —  that's  one  of  nature's 
guarded  secrets  —  but  wherever  we  find  anything  in 
nature  that  is  specially  destructive  or  specially  worthless, 
it  wears  a  gaudy  uniform.  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  the  tiger  of  India,  that  jungle  emperor 
who  lives  in  court  dress.  Compare  his  uniform  with  the 
sombre  coat  of  the  horse  and  cow.  And  yet,  after  some 
experience  with  the  tiger,  man  has  settled  down  to  the 
conviction  that  he  is  most  interesting  when  stuffed,  and 
most  useful  when  his  radiant  regimentals  are  converted 
into  rugs  that  can  be  safely  trampled  beneath  our  feet. 
In  the  same  class  is  the  pictorial  leopard.  Perhaps  there 's 
a  lesson  here.  Maybe  we  shall  learn  some  day  that  the 
most  useful  thing  to  do  with  the  warrior's  uniform  is  to 
put  it  under  our  feet. 

The  parrot  wears  a  catchy  regalia,  and  all  he  does  is 
to  eat,  strut,  chatter  and  swear.  The  resplendent  peacock 
is  a  sort  of  militia  bird,  strong  on  dress  parade  but  no 
good  for  active  service.  The  spangled  serpent,  when  he 
is  not  robbing  the  race  of  its  Paradise  with  his  fascina- 
tions, is  biting  or  choking  something  to  death.  He  has 
no  utility  till  we  reduce  him  to  the  form  of  a  snake-skin 
purse. 

And  there  is  woman  —  all  the  plain  saints,  who  inspire 
and  redeem  the  world,  retired  behind  the  scenes  in  modest 
gowns,  while  the  deadly  Jezebels,  the  war-making  Helens, 
the  conspirators  against  man  and  society,  flash  before  the 
footlights  of  history  in  their  gems  and  satins,  decked  in 
the  fatal  uniform  of  beauty. 


And  so  it  is  with  war.  Long  centuries  ago  the  war- 
riors hit  upon  the  wise  device  of  first  sending  war  to  the 
tailor  for  a  suit  of  spangled  clothes,  and  ever  since  the 
maddest  lunacies  the  sun  ever  shone  upon  have  been  con- 
doned and  " hurrahed"  if  only  they  wear  a  uniform. 
The  contagion  of  these  uniforms  is  their  curse.  Put  a 
man  in  regimentals,  and  his  self-conceit  goes  up  a  thou- 
sand points.  His  first  instinct,  and  his  last,  is  to  look 
upon  himself  as  little  lower  than  the  angels.  He  views 
with  scorn  the  poor  human  trash  in  civilian  garb. 

The  military  genius  who  invented  uniforms  was  the 
first  and  greatest  benefactor  war  ever  had.  Some  one 
has  asked :  "  How  long  could  you  keep  a  standing  army 
together  without  brass  buttons  and  epaulettes  ?  "  Why, 
you  could  n't  get  it  together  at  all.  Take  away  the  stage 
business  from  war  —  the  colors  and  gilt,  the  razzle  dazzle 
of  feathers  and  tom-toms,  the  delirium  of  brass  bands, 
all  the  flash  and  gingerbread  of  the  pomp  that  veneers 
its  horrors ;  put  man  face  to  face  at  the  outset  with  burst- 
ing bombs  and  mangled  limbs — the  actual  decorations 
of  war —  and  recruiting  offices  would  close  their  doors. 

It  means  but  one  thing,  all  this  glitter  and  delirium, 
all  this  pageantry  of  parades  and  review,  all  this  drilling 
to  the  music  of  trumpets  and  drums.  "  It  means,"  as 
Tolstoy  puts  it, "  the  stupefying  of  men  in  order  to  con- 
vert  them  into  instruments  of  slaughter" 


What  Ought  to  be  Said  at  Peace 
Meetings. 

The  following  remarkable  article  in  the  New  Age 
(London)  for  February  18  is  as  applicable  to  certain 
conditions  existing  in  this  country  as  to  those  in  Eng- 
land. We  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  England  in 
precisely  those  matters  which  have  brought  her  to  her 
present  state  of  distraction  and  moral  weakness : 

If  the  war  fiend  is  not  to  ride  rampant  over  us  forever, 
if  wars  are  not  to  be  the  chief  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
British  people,  the  peace  movement  must  take  a  political 
character.  The  temperance  movement  has  long  since 
done  so,  with  the  result  that,  in  spite  of  clumsy  states- 
manship, it  is  a  power  which  politicians  do  not  want  to 
offend. 

The  days  of  non-political  action  have  gone  by  for 
most  things,  but  above  all  they  have  gone  by  for  the 
vital  questions  of  peace  and  war.  We  have  got  to  have 
it  rammed  into  us  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  place  a  govern- 
ment in  power  and  spend  the  rest  of  our  time  in  protest- 
ing against  what  it  does.  The  time  to  protest  is  polling 
day.  If  we  want  peace  we  must  vote  it  at  the  polls ;  it 
is  of  no  use  to  vote  it  at  the  meetings  we  call  to  try  to 
undo  what  we  did  at  the  polls.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  three  years.  Those  of  us  who 
are  for  peace,  and  all  that  peace  means,  say  we  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  a  sign  that  the  country  is  awaken- 
ing from  its  nightmare  of  blood.  The  true  sign  will  be 
a  recantation  of  the  principles  which  carried  the  election 
of  1900.  Granting  that  to  a  certain  extent  we  were 
deceived  as  to  facts,  it  remains  true  that  we  betrayed 
every  principle  of  religion  and  liberty  in  permitting  the 
destruction  of  the  independence  of  the  two  Republics. 
How  can  we,  as  Christians, —  and  I  speak  only  to  Chris- 
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tians, —  justify  one  nation  in  forcing  its  will  on  another 
at  the  month  of  the  cannon  ?  What  would  He  who  in 
His  hour  would  not  call  for  the  twelve  legions  of  angels 
who  were  not  far  from  Him  —  what  would  He  say  to  a 
war  of  annexation?  It  is  useless  to  deny  the  fact —  the 
shocking,  the  criminal  fact  —  that  we  gave  this  govern- 
ment its  renewed  lease  of  power  solely  that  it  might 
annex  those  territories.  Annexation  or  no  annexation 
was  the  point  at  issue.  Let  us  face  it.  Indeed,  we  can- 
not deny  it,  for  our  words  remain  to  witness  against  us. 
Let  us  face  our  sin ;  let  us  confess  it  and  repent  of  it. 
We  have  never  yet  expressed  repentance.  When  we 
are  obliged  to  refer  to  the  war  we  talk  about  the  blunders 
we  made  over  it,  and  the  money  we  wasted  and  were 
cheated  out  of,  in  the  course  of  it  —  anything  except  the 
sin  of  going  to  war  that  a  gold  mine  might  be  worked  to 
larger  profit.  Until  we  see  the  sin  of  that,  and  until  we 
make  open  confession  of  sin,  all  our  speeches  for  peace 
and  arbitration,  all  our  efforts  at  palliating  the  horrors  of 
war,  will  be  hollow  mockeries.  All  the  while  we  are 
making  our  speeches  a  voice  is  saying  in  our  ears, 
"Remember  1900!" 

At  the  present  war  is  not  an  accident  with  us ;  it  is 
the  mainspring  of  our  national  policy.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  our  national  policy,  so  far  as  we  have  one 
left,  for  **  imperial "  has  swallowed  up  "  national,"  and 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  now 
systematically  sacrificed  to  further  schemes  on  the  North- 
west Frontier  of  India,  in  the  jungles  and  deserts  of 
Africa  —  anywhere,  everywhere,  so  long  as  it  is  not  a 
scheme  to  be  carried  out  in  Britain.  Ever  since  we  made 
gold  mines,  ruby  mines,  diamond  mines,  the  grand  objects 
of  national  policy,  wars  have  multiplied,  till  they  are  now 
our  chronic  condition.  Kano,  Somaliland,  China,  Thibet, 
Venezuela  —  we  have  sent  armaments  to  all  these  places, 
and  have  actually  fought  in  three  of  them,  in  three 
years.  So  lightly  do  we  regard  war  that  we  were  on  the 
very  point  of  going  to  war  in  Venezuela  for  a  trumpery 
£250,000!  And  all  these  affairs  on  the  heels  of  the 
terrible  South  African  campaigns !  Surely  it  is  time  to 
fight  the  War  Devil  as  determinedly  as  we  fight  the 
Drink  Devil!  But  contrast  the  two  movements:  the 
one  always  in  evidence,  scorning  compromise,  thrusting 
itself  into  politics  as  a  factor,  proud  of  the  warfare  it 
wages ;  the  other,  shrinking  from  the  odium  of  denounc- 
ing a  popular  war,  uttering  futile  generalities ;  not  even 
using  the  opportunity  offered  it  by  the  Chinese  Labor 
question  to  expose  the  true  nature  and  objects  of  the 
great  sin  of  our  time. 

What  we  want  is  a  political  party  whose  principles 
are  the  universal  substitution  of  moral  for  physical 
force ;  the  recognition  of  the  Christian  doctrine  that  no 
one  nation  has  any  inherent  right  to  govern  any  other 
against  its  will ;  the  belief  that  an  end  which  demands 
evil  means  to  bring  it  about  cannot  possibly  be  a  good 
end;  the  further  belief  that  a  nation  serves  its  own 
interests  best  by  not  wronging  other  nations ;  and  that 
war  is  the  very  worst  method  of  (i  expanding  "  influence 
and  markets.  A  political  party  which  held  these  prin- 
ciples and  stood  to  them,  not  in  vague  generalities,  but 
on  the  question  of  Thibet,  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  of 
every  other  part  of  the  world  on  which  the  vultures  of 
Imperialism  have  fixed  their  eyes  —  such  a  party  would 


be  in  this  age  what  the  party  of  Wilberforce  and  the 
anti-slavery  men  were  eighty  years  ago :  it  would  slowly 
leaven  public  opinion  until  it  would  be  considered  as 
strange  and  unreasonable  a  thing  to  be  a  Jingo  as  it  was 
two  years  ago  not  to  be  one.  —  M. 


An  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty. 

Further  Opinions  of  Prominent  Men. 

By  Henry  K.  Carroll,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  of  Che  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

I  believe  that  a  treaty  of  arbitration,  such  as  is  now 
proposed,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
would  mark  a  great  advance  in  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 
The  relations  between  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations  are  so  friendly  and  cordial  that  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  them  to  negotiate  an  instrument  which,  in 
the  stress  which  may  come  at  any  time  upon  our  inter- 
national friendship,  would  finally  hold  both  in  the  ways 
of  peace. 

When  the  great  bridge  at  St.  Louis  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, it  was  found  that  the  two  halves  of  the  great 
structure  would  not  quite  meet  in  the  centre.  An 
engineer  was  sent  to  New  York  to  consult  in  the  emer- 
gency. While  he  was  trying  to  ascertain  where  the 
error  lay,  he  received  a  telegram  stating  that  the  warm 
sun  had  stretched  the  iron  so  that  the  ends  had  come 
together.  As  quickly  as  lightning  would  carry  it  he 
sent  word,  "  Clamp  them,"  and  it  was  done. 

While  the  warmth  of  friendly  feeling  has  brought  the 
two  nations  in  which  we  are  most  interested  closer  to- 
gether than  ever  before,  let  the  clamps  of  arbitration  be 
put  on  which  shall  make  them  one  in  the  spirit  of  a  last- 
ing fraternal  peace. 

Prom  J.  Q.  Schnrman,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Cornell  University. 

The  movement  now  on  foot  to  secure  the  ratification 
of  an  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  establishing,  as  it  does,  a  basis  for  per- 
petual peace  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and  thus  aiming 
to  eliminate  all  barriers,  sentimental  or  otherwise,  which 
may  at  any  time  tend  to  separate  these  two  kindred 
peoples,  is  a  most  important  step  forward,  and  should 
receive  the  encouragement  and  earnest  support  of  every 
American  citizen  who  has  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  at  heart. 

The  rapid  rise  to  positions  of  importance  of  races 
heretofore  backward  and  undeveloped  is  swiftly  bring- 
ing conditions  to  a  point  where  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  Anglo-Saxon  unity, 
and  nothing  could  serve  better  to  accomplish  this  latter 
result  than  an  arrangement  like  that  proposed  whereby 
the  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations  should  agree  to  submit  to 
a  board  of  arbitration  all  questions  arising  between  them 
which  may  prove  to  be  unsusceptible  of  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  through  diplomatic  negotiations.  And  such 
action  on  the  part  of  these,  the  two  greatest  world 
powers,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  wholesome  influence  in 
promoting  peace  among  all  peoples. 

Prom  Walter  S.  Logan,  former  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association. 

There  ought  to  be  a  broad,  liberal  and  comprehensive 
treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
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Britain.  Our  race  has  come  to  rule  the  world  and  our 
language  is  fast  coming  to  be  a  world  language.  The 
two  greatest  and  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world  are 
the  two  nations  whose  people  speak  the  English  language, 
who  have  made  Saxon  institutions  the  basis  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and  who  have  built  their  social  structure  upon 
the  foundation  rock  of  individual  self-reliance.  The  suc- 
cessful efforts  we  have  made  on  behalf  of  human  liberty 
have  fired  the  hearts  of  patriots  the  world  over  so  that 
now  the  world  looks  up  to  us  and  follows,  not  so  much 
because  of  our  power  as  because  of  what  we  have  done 
for  freedom  and  humanity. 

The  direct  result  of  an  arbitration  between  our  nation 
and  England  is  to  my  mind  the  least  important  result. 
So  far  as  the  two  nations  are  concerned,  we  can  if  need 
be  settle  our  future  difficulties  as  we  have  our  difficulties 
in  the  past  — since  1812  —  by  special  arbitration  treaties 
made  to  meet  the  special  emergency.  We  have  shown 
that  we  have  in  both  nations  men  broad  enough,  high- 
minded  enough,  and  of  judicial  independence  enough  to 
decide  even  against  their  own  country  when  the  law 
and  the  facts  require  such  a  decision.  American  judges 
joined  in  the  decision  against  the  United  States  at 
Geneva.  An  English  judge  joined  in  the  decision  against 
England  on  the  Alaska  boundary  question.  The  United 
States  could  safely  trust  most  any  dispute  of  hers  to  the 
judicial  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
England  would,  I  believe,  have  faith  enough  in  the  fair- 
ness of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  sub- 
mit if  need  be  its  controversies  to  them.  We  are  not 
likely  to  go  to  war  with  England  because  of  the  want  of 
an  arbitration  treaty. 

But  the  example  of  such  a  treaty  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable value.  It  comes  with  bad  grace  from  us  to  ask 
other  nations  to  agree  to  submit  their  differences  to  arbi- 
tration when  we,  the  two  great  English-speaking  Saxon 
nations  of  the  world,  are  not  willing  to  submit  ours  to 
the  same  method  of  determination.  Let  us  set  the  ex- 
ample and  the  world  will  be  ready  to  follow  it. 

Prom  William  B.  (JrllfU,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "  Brave  Little  Holland/'  etc. 

I  am  earnestly  hoping  that  the  arbitration  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  during 
this  year  become  an  accomplished  fact  with  the  force  of 
the  law.  Surely,  by  this  time,  the  statesmanship  of  the 
two  nations  using  the  same  language  and  holding  to  the 
same  general  view  of  justice,  righteousness,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  nations  ought  to  be  able  to  settle  any 
technical  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  experiences  since 
1897  have  served  but  to  emphasize  the  inherent  unity 
of  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations. 

Prom  Joalah  Strong*  D.  D.(  President  American  Institute  of  Social 
Service. 

In  a  second  effort  to  secure  a  treaty  of  arbitration  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
encouraging  to  know  that  the  Senate,  in  refusing  to  ratify 
the  former  treaty,  misrepresented  public  sentiment  in 
America. 

When  the  treaty  was  before  the  Senate  and  in  danger 
of  being  amended  to  death,  it  fell  to  me  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  that  body  in  behalf  of  the  National  Arbitra- 
tion Committee. 

I  addressed  all  of  the  governors,  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  all  the  States,  and  the  members  of 


the  United  States  Courts,  the  presidents  of  one  hundred 
leading  universities  and  colleges,  the  bishops  of  all 
churches  having  bishops,  the  most  eminent  clergymen, 
journalists,  lawyers,  publicists,  students  of  international 
law,  and  captains  of  industry,  in  short  the  foremost  citi- 
zens of  the  nation  —  the  men  who  make  public  sentiment. 
The  question  asked  was,  "  May  we  quote  you  as  standing 
with  the  National  Committee  of  Arbitration  in  favor  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  without  amendment?" 

A  thousand  and  two  replies  were  received.  Of  this 
number  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two,  or  nearly  ninety- 
three  per  cent.,  expressed  their  preference  for  the  treaty 
unamended.  Most  of  the  remainder  were  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  treaty,  but  for  various  reasons  declined  to 
be  quoted.  Only  twelve  expressed  themselves  as  op- 
posed to  the  treaty. 

Rarely  in  our  history  have  all  sections,  all  parties  and 
all  religions  been  so  unitedly  in  favor  of  one  policy. 

The  same  reasons  for  such  a  treaty  exist  now  as  then. 

Prom  David  James  Barrell,  D.  D.,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
New  York. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  England  and  America 
should  clasp  hands  in  the  interest  of  universal  peace.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  base  this  proposition  upon  any  such 
false  and  fallacious  statements  as  that  both  nations  are  of 
common  blood  or  founded  on  identical  principles.  The 
main  current  in  the  arteries  of  our  heterogeneous  common- 
wealth is  not  English;  and  our  fundamental  thesis  of 
human  equality  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  English 
philosophy  oijus  divinum  and  the  titled  orders.  More- 
over, while  both  people  are  Protestant,  they  are  distinctly 
and  irreconcilably  at  odds  in  their  respective  views  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  Church  and  State.  But  we  both 
belong  to  the  sisterhood  of  Anglo-Saxon  nations  and 
speak  dialects  of  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  We 
are,  moreover,  the  two  strongest  governments  on  earth 
and,  as  such,  would  form  an  irresistible  combination. 
The  end  aimed  at  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion  if 
England  and  America,  leading  the  way,  were  to  induce 
the  other  Germanic  and  correlated  nations  to  unite  with 
them.  The  only .  question  is  whether  a  dual  alliance 
would  be  better,  at  the  outset,  than  a  federation  of  all 
nations  of  kindred  blood  and  language.  Why  should 
we  not  have  the  support  of  Germany  and  Holland,  so 
closely  bound  to  us  not  only  by  the  cousin  ship  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  but  by  their  cooperation  in  the  historic 
campaigns  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  freedom?  The 
mere  suggestion  of  such  an  alliance  is  fraught  with  glori- 
ous dreams  and  prophecies  of  peaCe  on  earth  and  good 

will  among  men. 

■ « ♦ » ■ 

Philippine  Independence  Committee. 

Charles  F.  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler,  New  York. 

James  M.  Allen,  California. 

W.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  New  York. 

Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Ohio. 

Geo.  Burn  ham,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  New  York. 

President  Geo.  C.  Chase,  Maine. 

R.  Fulton  Cutting,  New  York. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Massachusetts. 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  Pennsylvania. 
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Judge  Geo.  Gray,  Delaware. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Massachusetts. 

Chancellor  Walter  B.  Hill,  Georgia. 

W.  D.  Howells,  New  York. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington,  New  York. 

President  Wra.  DeW.  Hyde,  Maine. 

Prof.  Wra.  James,  Massachusetts. 

President  Henry  Churchill  King,  Ohio. 

Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Laughlin,  Illinois. 

Charles  F.  Lummis,  California. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Massachusetts. 

Wayne  MacVeagh,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bishop  W.  N.  McVickar,  Rhode  Island. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  New  York. 

Gen.  Wm.  J.  Palmer,  Colorado. 

George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York. 

Bliss  Perry,  Massachusetts. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  New  York. 

Hon.  U.  M.  Rose,  Arkansas. 

President  J.  G.  Schurman,  New  York.    ' 

Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  New  York. 

President  Isaac  Sharpless,  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Georgia. 

Judge  Rufus  B.  Smith,  Ohio. 

Bishop  J.  L.  Spalding,  Illinois. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  Connecticut. 

Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  New  Jersey. 

Horace  White,  New  York. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  all  political  parties, 
join  with  the  above-named  ^Committee  in  urging  upon 
the  approaching  National  Conventions  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  pledging  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  their  ultimate  national  independence  upon  terms 
similar  to  those  offered  to  Cuba. 


NAME.  ADDRESS. 

Geo.  F.  Edmunds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Cardinal  Gibbons,       Baltimore,  Md. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  New  York, 


OCCUPATION. 


Judson  Harmon, 
F.  D.  Huntington, 
W.  H.  H.  Miller, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Robert  C.  Ogden, 


Editor. 

Lawyer. 

Minister  or  Bishop. 

Lawyer. 


Cincinnati,  O., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Indianapolis,  Xnd., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Professor. 
New  York,  Merchant. 

Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  New  York,  Lawyer. 

Please  sign,  and  return   to   E.  W.  ORDWAY,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.  {Only  voters  sign.) 


New  Books. 


The  Story  of  the  Lopez  Family.  Boston  :  James 
H.  West  Company.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  hand-cut  edges, 
217  pages,  ten  full-page  portraits  and  illustrations. 
Price,  $1.00. 

If  one  had  never  before  felt  the  wrong  and  utter 
injustice  of  the  course  of  our  government  toward  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  reading  of  this  "Story"  would 
make  it  all  clear  to  him.  The  book  presents  a  series  of 
family  letters,  called  forth  by  reason  of  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  acts  of  injustice,  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Lopez  brothers.  The  letters  make  no  claim  to  liter- 
ary merit,  having  been  written  in  the  privacy  and 
familiarity  of  family,  correspondence.     But  one  would 


have  to  go  through  a  good  deal  of  epistolary  literature 
before  finding  anything  so  perfect  in  their  way  as  these 
spontaneous  messages  between  the  different  members  of 
a  family  who  had  been  robbed  of  their  property,  reduced 
to  great  suffering,  and  scattered  from  one  another  by 
reason  of  the  mercilessness  of  a  wicked  war  of  aggres- 
sion. Such  a  family  as  these  letters  reveal  —  and  there 
were  many  such  in  the  islands  —  would  adorn  any 
country,  —  so  patriotic,  so  cultivated,  so  wise  and  pru- 
dent, so  incorruptible,  so  heroic  in  endurance.  The 
letters  give  us  a  picture  of  family  life  in  the  Philippines, 
and  an  insight  into  Filipino  life  and  character,  entirely 
new  to  the  Western  world.  The  letter  of  Sixto  Lopez 
to  his  brother  Mariano,  given  on  pages  64,  65  and  66,  in 
which  he  declares  the  impossibility  of  his  sacrificing 
principle  even  to  obtain  the  release  of  his  brothers  from 
prison,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  loftiness  of  spirit,  the 
devotion  to  right,  and  the  deep  sense  of  justice  which  it 
reveals.  A  people  which  has  produced  such  families  as 
this  story  portrays  ought  never  to  have  been  reduced  to 
political  vassalage;  it  "of  right  ought  to  be  free  and 
independent,"  according  to  its  own  wish.  It  will  be 
free  and  independent  again,  when  justice  wakes. 

The  Travels  op  John  Wryland.  The  Equitable 
Publishing  Company,  317  West  Fourth  Street,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.    286  pages.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  story,  or  allegory,  or  whatever  one  please  to  call 
it,  published  anonymously,  puzzles  us  a  good  deal.  So 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  John  Wryland,  the  hero,  who 
journeys  to  Thibet,  founds  a  kingdom  on  the  Island  of 
Palti,  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  has  a  war  with  the  Ne-ar-Bians,  seems  to  represent 
u  collective  civilization  "  going  forth  with  sword  in  hand 
and  colossal  pride  of  virtue  in  heart  to  civilize  the  back- 
ward peoples  by  taking  away  all  their  racial  and  national 
rights  and  reducing  them  to  the  ignominious  task  of 
carrying  on  their  helpless  backs  the  "white  man's 
burden." 


Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 

The  Minnesota  Peace  Society, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
R.  J.  Mendenhall,  President. 
Miss  A.  B.  Albert  son,  Secretary. 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society, 

Wichita,  Kansas. 
George  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  President. 
J.  M.  Nay  lor,  Secretary. 


Form  of  Bequest. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  he  designated  the  "Ameri- 
can Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  Y.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Abt.  VI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Abt.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ez-officio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Gom- 
mittee  may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Abt.  IX.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Abt.  X.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


Publications  of  ttie  American  Peace  Society. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Congress.  —  By  Benjamin 
P.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1903.  Price  5  cts.  each, 
or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones,  LL. 
B.    New  edition,  20  pages.    5  cts.  each,  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War.  —  With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

nationalism  and  Internationalism,  or  Mankind  One  Body.— 

By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D.      New  edition. 
Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Hague  Court  in  the  Pioas  Fund  Arbitration.— Address 

of  Hon.  William  L.  Pen  field,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  May  28,  1903. 

The  Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  32  pages.  Price  5  cts.  each.  $2.50 
per  hundred. 


War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View.—  By  Ernest  How- 
ard Crosby.  Address  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress  at 
Providence,  R.  L,  November,  1900.  12  pages.  $1.50  per 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Coming  Reform  — A  Woman's  Word.  — By  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Blake.    New  edition,  12  pages.    $1.50  per  hundred. 

The  Nation's  Responsibility  for  Peace.— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood, LL.D.    Price  5  cts.,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
tration.—  By  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  Address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  April 
15,  1902.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
Address  delivered  at  the  Commemoration  meeting  held  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  January  16,  1901.  12  pages. 
Price  $1.50  per  hundred. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By  William  Penn.    First  published  in  1693.     24  pages, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

A  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  —  By  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  D.D.    Price  5  cts.  each;  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Text  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.— Price  5  cts.  each. 

Perpetual  Peace.  —  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.  —  By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.  32  pages.  5  cents  each.   $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  War  System;  Its  History,  Tendency,  and  Character,  in 
the  Light  of  Civilization  and  Religion.  —  By  Rev.  Reuen 
Thomas,  D.D.    New  edition.    Price  10  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Boys'  Brigade;  Its  Character  and  Tendencies.  —  By 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    New  edition.    8  pages. 

Price  75  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
Topics  for  Essays  and  Discussions  in  Schools,  Colleges,  and 

Debating  Societies,  with  a  list  of  reference  books.    Sent 

on  receipt  of  two  cents  for  postage. 
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The  Menace  of  the  Navy. 

The  fruits  of  the  new  naval  policy  of  the  United 
States  are  ripening  so  rapidly  that  notes  of  alarm  are 
beginning  to  be  heard  in  unexpected  quarters.  Cer- 
tain papers  and  a  few  public  men,  who  have  hereto- 
fore either  been  dumb  or  open  supporters  of  the 
policy  which  has  led  to  the  present  heavy  expendi- 
tures, are  troubled  that  one  hundred  millions  are  to 
be  consumed  on  the  navy  the  coining  year.  They 
are  more  anxious  still  when  they  see  looming  before 
us  the  inevitable  outlay  of  still  vaster  annual  sums. 

The  predictions  of  those  who  have  opposed  the 
new  policy  of  indefinite  naval  expansion  as  both  un- 
American  and  entirely  unnecessary  on  any  rational 
theory  of  the  nation's  place  and  mission  in  the  world, 
are  coming  to  fulfillment  with  startling  rapidity.  The 
cost  of  the  navy  has  increased  in  eighteen  years  no 
less  than  seven  hundred  percent.  In  1886  the  naval 
budget  was  something  less  than  fourteen  million  dol- 
lars. Now  the  annual  outlay  has  risen  to  just  under 
one  hundred  millions.  During  the  same  period  the 
population  of  the  country  has  increased  less  that  fifty 
per  cent,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  only  one 
hundred  per  cent.     The  present  cost  of  the  navy  per 


year  amounts  to  more  than  six  dollars  per  family  for 
the  entire  population  of  the  country.  In  1886  it  was 
only  about  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  family. 

The  United  States,  though  still  the  third  naval 
power,  when  the  ships  now  building  are  completed, 
is  building  more  war  vessels  at  the  present  time  than 
any  European  country  except  Great  Britain.  We 
have  passed,  in  this  respect,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
Russia,  and  France,  and  are  now  entering  vigorously 
on  rivalry  in  construction  with  the  greatest  naval 
power  in  the  world.  Some  years  ago  in  forecasting 
the  probable  future  of  the  new  policy  it  was  stated 
in  these  columns  that  the  logical  and  inevitable  re- 
sult would  be  a  final  determination  to  outdo  Great 
Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  navy  in  every  respect. 
That  purpose  has  been  all  the  time  in  the  subliminal 
consciousness  of  the  naval  partisans.  Now  at  last,  in 
spite  of  Senator  Lodge's  assurance,  in  his  last  speech 
on  the  subject,  that  we  shall  never  want  a  navy  as 
big  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  we  are  on  the  point  of 
seeing  this  purpose  openly  and  boldly  put  forward 
by  the  whole  naval  party  as  it  is  already  by  some  of 
the  more  extravagant  of  them.  The  moment  that  we 
become  the  second  power  in  naval  strength,  which  is 
now  the  program,  that  moment  all  the  naval  trumpets, 
including  Mr.  Lodge's,  will  at  once  sound  the  call  to 
go  to  the  lead. 

The  limit  of  naval  expenditures  has  therefore  by 
no  means  been  reached.  The  note  of  protest  uttered 
by  a  few  men  in  Congress  and  by  certain  newspapeis 
is  as  yet  too  feeble  and  too  infrequently  sounded  to 
have  any  serious  effect.  The  promoters  of  the  idea 
of  a  great  American  navy,  both  in  Congress  and  else- 
where, whenever  a  word  of  warning  is  uttered,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Burton  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  2  2d  of  February,  or  that  of  Senator  Hale  when 
he  submitted  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  rush  at  once 
to  the  stage  to  defend,  with  every  artifice  of  vehement 
platitude  and  deft  pretense,  the  policy  of  naval 
expansion. 

In  an  interview  in  March,  Senator  Frye,  president 
of  the  Senate,  frankly  asserted  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  lay  out  two  hundred  millions  a  year  on  the 
navy.  That  is  at  least  fifteen  millions  a  year  more 
than  the  great  navy  of  England  now  costs.  We  have 
now  eleven  first-class  battleships,  and  eleven  more 
have  been  authorized.  The  naval  board  proposes  to 
have  the  number  increased  to  forty-eight  When 
this  is  done,  and   the  corresponding  ships  of  other 
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types  added, —  and  from  the  present  trend  of  things 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  this  will  be  done, —  it  will 
then  require  at  least  two  hundred  millions  a  year  to 
maintain  such  a  navy,  without  the  addition  of  further 
ships.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  which  is  geo- 
metrical rather  than  arithmetical,  we  shall  have  more 
than  reached  in  fifteen  years  the  expenditure  of  this 
immense  sum  annually.  The  chances  are  more  than 
even  that  we  shall  have  reached  it  in  less  than  ten 
years,  for  the  increase  the  past  year  alone  has  been 
fifteen  millions. 

Senator  Lodge's  attempt  to  support  the  policy  of 
indefinite  naval  expansion  by  pointing  out  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  naval  expenditures  has  not 
been  greater  than  that  in  the  government  expendi- 
tures generally,  will  not  bear  criticism.  This  conten- 
tion assumes  that  the  great  increase  in  other  direc- 
tions, especially  in  the  army  expenditures  in  recent 
years,  to  which  he  alludes,  has  all  been  wise  and  com- 
mendable. Much  of  the  recent  increased  army  cost, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  abnormal  outlays  on  pensions 
since  the  Civil  War,  has  sprung  from  the  same  un- 
American  policy  that  has  led  to  the  recent  enoimous 
naval  increase,  and  is  to  be  condemned  for  the  same 
reason.  But  if  the  claim  were  otherwise  well  founded, 
Mr.  Lodge's  argument  would  be  worthless.  Instead 
of  keeping  pace  in  growth  with  the  civil  expenses  of 
the  government,  the  cost  of  the  navy  and  of  all  other 
instruments  of  war  ought  steadily  to  decline.  Civili- 
zation relies  less  and  less  on  brute  force,  and  its 
growth  has  always  been  marked  by  the  decreasing 
resort  thereto.  To  insist  that  outlay  on  the  navy 
shall  keep  pace  in  growth  with  the  increase  of  the 
civil  expenditures  of  a  great  civilized  country  like 
ours  is  to  show  a  curious  confusion  of  ideas  as  to 
what  civilization  is.  It  is  to  demand  that  the  nation 
shall  deliberately  try  to  keep  up  a  lower  and  cruder 
civilization  while  it  is  advancing  to  a  higher  and 
finer  one. 

What  assurance  is  there  that  we  shall  stop  at  the 
enormous  outlay  of  two  hundred  millions  a  year  on 
the  navy,  which  is  now  proposed  as  the  topmost 
figure?  None  whatever,  unless  there  shall  be  a 
sudden  and  radical  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people.  The  aggressive  foreign  policy  which  has 
brought  us  to  spend  a  hundred  millions  a  year — a 
policy  foisted  in  upon  us  by  a  group  of  astute  im- 
perialistic politicians,  aided  by  a  numBer  of  merce- 
nary newspapers  and  a  tireless  professional  naval 
coterie,  and  accepted  off  hand  by  a  well-meaning  popu- 
lace whose  patriotism  and  humaneness  have  been 
"  worked  "  into  a  fever  of  fear  of  enemies  and  a  pas- 
sion of  assimilative  "  benevolence  "  towards  less  fortu- 
nate peoples  —  this  policy  is  now  in  full  force.  It 
has  the  unbounded  support  of  the  White  House, 
where  the  navy  is  the  chief  pet,  and  seems  likely  to 
have  this  strenuous  backing  for  five  years  to  come. 
It  is  in  "  full  possession  "  of  the  government,  and  is 


bold  in  the  consciousness  of  its  strength.  Not  an 
opportunity  anywhere  is  allowed  to  pass  without  the 
pushing  of  the  naval  boom. 

From  all  these  considerations  there  is  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  we  shall  yet  be  brought  to  spend  at  least 
three  hundred  millions  a  year  on  the  navy  before  the 
people  awake  to  see  the  danger  and  the  folly  of  the 
situation.  Our  increased  naval  activity  will  not 
induce  Great  Britain  to  halt  in  hers.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  will  be  provoked  thereby  to  still  greater 
exertions  to  maintain  her  supremacy  on  the  sea.  It 
is  at  the  present  moment  freely  talked  in  England 
that  while  the  British  navy  is  for  defense,  ours  is  for 
aggression.  Britain  thus  attempts  to  cover  up  her 
own  transgressions  by  publishing  ours  on  the  house- 
top. But  is  she  likely  to  lie  by  and  unconcernedly 
allow  us  to  outstrip  her  in  the  means  of  maintaining 
an  aggressive  imperial  policy,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  she  has  so  long  been  a  past  master?  And 
then  further  increase  on  her  part  will  mean  moi-e  and 
bigger  and  costlier  ships  for  us.  This  is  the  perilous 
descent  on  which  we  are  being  artfully  led  further 
and  further,  and  the  country  is  plunging  on  down 
after  the  leaders,  totally  heedless  of  the  tremendous 
injury  which  is  to  befall  the  nation  in  one  way  or 
another  at  the  end. 

It  is  pathetic  to  notice  that  the  bigger  the  navy 
becomes  the  greater  the  certainty  of  its  promoters 
that  we  are  in  immediate  danger  of  attack  from  other 
powers.  This  fear  of  attack  is  the  incessant  excuse 
put  forward  by  them  for  naval  increase.  But  every 
new  war  ship,  instead  of  lessening  their  fear,  seems 
to  add  to  it.  Then  they  demand  new  ships  to  allay 
their  fear.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  we  had  no  navy 
to  speak  of,  we  heard  nothing  of  this  impending 
descent  of  enemies  upon  us.  Now  it  is  the  stock 
talk.  Secretary  Moody  declares  that  if  we  do  not 
make  our  navy  greater  so  as*  to  defend  our  twenty-six 
thousand  miles  of  seacoast,  our  shores  will  become 
"  a  pathway  to  our  enemies."  What  enemies  he  does 
not  tell  us.  Senator  Lodge  declares  that  "  the  navy 
represents  the  peace  of  the  United  States";  that 
"the  decline  of  the  navy  would  mean  war."  He 
does  not  tell  us  what  represented  the  peace  of  the 
country  when  we  had  no  navy. 

These  assertions,  which  are  made  ad  nauseam,  are 
hard  to  deal  with,  because  no  reasons  are  given  for 
them.  There  are  no  reasons.  They  are  pure  fig- 
ments of  the  imagination.  We  have  no  national 
enemies.  No  nation  ever  declared  war  against  us; 
no  nation  has  now  the  remotest  idea  of  doing  so. 
There  is  no  more  danger  that  we  shall  be  fallen  upon 
from  over  sea  by  Germany  than  by  the  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  or  the  new  republic  of  Panama  —  if, 
that  is,  we  behave  ourselves  and  do  not  provoke  her 
to  madness  by  base  insinuations.  No  nations  have 
any  hostile  feelings  towards  us,  except  such  as  we 
may  have  provoked  in  them  by  our  recent  imperial- 
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istic  and  aggressive  performances.  And  such  hostile 
feelings  as  these,  if  any  exist,  furnish  the  strongest 
possible  incentive,  to  wise  and  far-seeing  patriots  and 
statesmen,  not  to  enlarge  the v  provocation,  but  to 
remove  it  by  abandoning  both  the  increase  of  the 
navy  and  the  policy  which  has  fostered  it.  That  is 
the  only  logical  and  sensible  thing  to  do,  and  the 
people  will  see  it  some  day  when  they  have  paid  long 
and  heavily  for  their  folly  and  indifference. 

No;  the  great  increase  of  the  navy  means  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  what  is  put  forward  as 
an  excuse  for  it  by  these  public  men.  The  heavy 
'expense  is  the  least  of  the  mischiefs  of  it.  It  means 
aggression  and  friction,  injustice  toward  weaker 
peoples  and  greater  risks  of  embroilment  and  war 
with  the  strong.  It  means  the  degradation  of  our 
long-cherished  national  ideals  and  going  the  old, 
common,  brutal  ways  of  national  aggression  and 
violence.  Senator  Lodge  gave  away  the  whole 
secret  of  the  matter  when  he  said  that  "  no  position 
could  be  worse  than  that  of  a  nation  which,  like 
ours,  is  rich  and  aggressive,  if  it  is  left  unarmed  and 
undefended."  ' 'Aggressive,  because  we  are  rich  and 
powerful  —  it  is  in  that,  let  the  people  remember, 
that  the  menace  of  our  great  naval  increase  lies ;  and 
it  is  in  that,  also,  that  lies  its  positive  and  inexcusable 
wickedness.  Has  our  great  country  no  longer  any 
mission  to  the  world  higher  and  more  noble  than  to 
be  rich  and  aggressive  t 


The  Moral  Tragedy  of  War. 

Every  war  discloses  almost  immediately  a  moral 
phenomenon  which  to  a  man  of  healthy  conscience 
would  seem  utterly  incredible,  if  it  were  not  so 
common.  No  sooner  are  two  peoples  fighting  than 
practically  all  moral  principles  are  abandoned  by 
each  of  them  as  criteria  of  judgment  of  their  conduct 
and  feelings  toward  each  other.  Certain  precedents 
or  commonly  recognized  "rules  of  the  game"  are 
observed  with  considerable  care,  but  all  the  great 
principles  of  conduct  which  bind  men  in  their  ordi- 
nary relations  are  at  once  thrown  to  the  winds,  and 
deeds  are  done  and  feelings  exhibited  befitting  only 
beings  to  which  conscience  is  unknown.  Killing, 
lying,  deception,  misrepresentation,  rejoicing  over 
the  disasters  of  the  enemy,  destruction  of  the  other's 
property,  all  come  at  once  to  the  fore  as  if  they  were 
elemental  virtues.  The  present  war  in  the  East  has 
already  produced  this  phenomenon  in  a  striking  way. 

The  physical  tragedies  of  warfare  are  horrible 
enough.  To  people  of  any  imagination,  whose 
minds  have  not  been  perverted  by  false  notions  of 
war,  it  has  been  impossible  to  read  of  the  blowing  up 
and  sinking  of  the  Russian  warships  at  Port  Arthur, 
with  nearly  all  on  board,  without  feeling  "  a  horror 
of  great  darkness  "  fall  upon  the  soul.  Men  hurled 
high  into  the  air,  others  mangled  and  weltering  in 


blood  on  the  deck,  others  scalded  to  death  by  steam 
from  the  exploding  boilers,  others  imprisoned  below 
the  decks  and  turned  into  raving  madmen,  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  six  hundred  in  the  case  of  the 
Petropavlovsk,  with  mingled  cries  and  groans,  swal- 
lowed down  by  the  furious  maelstrom  produced  by 
the  wrecked  vessel  —  that  is  tragedy  enough,  cer- 
tainly, to  satisfy  the  grimmest  demon  of  a  sensation 
seeker.  The  terrific  work  of  a  shell  exploding  in 
the  midst  of  a  body  of  men,  as  described  in  a  letter 
of  a  wounded  Russian  officer  which  we  publish  in 
part  on  another  page,  cannot  be  read  of,  in  its 
ghastly  details,  without  making  one  grow  sick  and 
faint  of  nerve,  or  could  not  be,  if  it  had  happened 
outside  of  war. 

But  the  moral  tragedy  behind  these  occurrences  is 
incomparably  worse  than  the  physical.  Not  an  officer 
of  the  army  or  navy  nor  a  common  soldier  from  the 
ranks  could  have  been  brought  in  private  life  to  do 
anything  resembling  the  hurling  of  a  shell  into  the 
midst  of  a  body  of  men  or  the  torpedoing  of  a  ship 
with  hundreds  of  men  on  board.  "  Is  thy  servant  a 
dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?"  they  would  have 
replied  to  the  mere  suggestion  of  stooping  to  such 
infinite  meanness.  Deeds  like  these,  even  in  a  small 
way,  are  reserved  in  common  life  for  the  lowest  of 
the  low,  and  even  when  done  in  the  passion  of  a 
quarrel  they  are  judged  by  the  common  code  of 
society  as  murder. 

But  now  that  war  has  broken  out,  every  Jap  and 
every  Russian  is  eager  to  be  first  in  conceiving  and 
executing  any  device  for  the  killing  of  men  in  detail 
or  wholesale,  and  the  individuals  who  succeed  most 
fully  are  the  ones  on  whom  the  governments  hang 
the  most  medals.  The  awful  tragedy  of  the  Petro- 
pavlovsk is  reported  to  have  given  "great  satisfac- 
tion "  among  the  Japanese  everywhere.  'A  Japanese 
scouting  party  is  annihilated  by  Russian  bullets  and 
bayonets,  and  that  occasions  a  delirium  of  "rejoic- 
ing "  at  St.  Petersburg. 

What  has  happened  to  the  souls  of  the  two  peoples 
that  they  are  thus  for  the  time  being  standing  over 
against  each  other  rejoicing  each  in  death  and  dis- 
aster on  the  other  side,  and  each  exalting  to  the  skies 
in  its  own  men  deeds  the  like  of  which  in  the  enemy 
are  considered  the  basest  possible  ?  Here  is  the  real 
tragedy  of  war,  —  the  dethronement  of  conscience, 
the  deadening  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  the  men  and 
the  nation,  and  the  sinking  of  them  into  the  slimy 
depths  of  animalism,  —  hatred,  malevolence,  fiendish 
cunning,  and  wild  delight  in  the  evils  befalling  their 
adversaries.  Six  hundred  men  only  went  down  to 
death  in  the  depths  with  the  great  ship  off  Port 
Arthur,  and  smaller  numbers  in  other  vessels,  but  the 
millions  of  both  peoples  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  surges  of  the  war  into  the  abysm  of  this  moral 
degradation. 

Beyond  the  confines  also  of  the  nations  directly 
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involved,  among  their  sympathizers  in  other  lands, 
the  contagion  of  this  moral  pestilence  spreads  its 
deadly  virus,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  entire  civil- 
ized world  is  distinctly  lowered.  Those  affected  — 
and  they  are  many — cannot  think  or  speak  fairly 
and  impartially  of  the  nation  on  whose  side  they 
array  themselves  or  of  the  one  which  they  condemn. 
They  approve  or  condone  things  done  in  the  war  by 
altogether  different  standards  from  those  which  they 
apply  to  their  own  daily  conduct  and  that  of  the 
people  about  them.  They  are  harsh  and  sweeping  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  nation  upon  which  they 
have  passed  judgment  as  the  evil-doer. 

War  smothers  the  common  sympathy  of  the  world, 
and  even  makes  an  exhibition  of  it  an  international 
wrong.  The  destruction  of  the  big  Russian  warship 
was  at  first  thought  to  have  been  by  accident.  The 
heads  of  states  began  at  once  to  wire  their  regrets 
and  sympathies  to  St.  Petersburg.  When  it  was 
discovered  that  a  mine  laid  by  the  Japanese  had  done 
the  fearful  work,  all  expressions  of  {-egret  at  the 
frightful  catastrophe  were  immediately  out  of  order. 
War  had  made  the  deed  a  great  and  glorious  one ! 

The  physical  catastrophes  of  war,  we  repeat,  are 
dreadful  enough  to  arouse  against  the  heartless  busi- 
ness all  humane  men.  But  this  moral  paralysis 
which  it  brings  on,  this  transformation  of  men  ordin- 
arily gentle  and  kind  into  creatures  of  the  tusk  and 
claw,  this  tragedy  of  conscience,  this  breaking  down 
of  the  moral  standards  which  constitute  the  strength 
and  glory  of  civilized  life,  is  infinitely  worse,  if  we 
only  had  eyes  to  see  into  all  its  secret  horrors  — 
there  in  the  souls  of  the  fighters,  in  the  souls  of  the 
leaders,  in  the  souls  of  the  men  who  made  the  war, 
in  the  souls  of  the  men  who  from  afar  hear  with 
"  delight "  of  the  dire  work  upon  human  flesh  of  the 
torpedoes  and  the  great  guns. 


The  Making  of  Heroes. 

Andrew  Carnegie's  gift  of  five  millions  of  dollars 
to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  endeavor  to 
save  others,  or  for  the  heroes  themselves  if  left  dis- 
abled,  has  awakened  a  good  deal  of  interest,  but  much 
less  on  the  whole  than  it  ought  to  have  created. 
People  in  general  are  not  yet  up  to  appreciation  of 
the  type  of  heroism  which  this  great  benefaction  is 
intended  to  recognize  and  promote. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  objections  to  the  wisdom 
and  practicability  of  a  foundation  of  this  nature.  It 
will  not  be  easy  always  to  find  the  fittest  persons  to 
whom  gifts  from  the  fund  should  be  made.  Many 
of  the  most  deserving  will  escape  notice,  or  be  un- 
willing to  let  themselves  be  dragged  before  the  public. 
Unworthy  claimants  will  be  sure  at  times  to  appear 
and  to  insist  that  their  small  deeds  entitle  them  to  a 
share  of  the  bounty.     This  may  all  turn  out  to  be 


true,  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  the  fund  may  prove 
to  be  in  the  long  run  the  most  valuable  of  all  those 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  created.  The  annual  dis- 
tribution of  the  rewards  to  persons  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  will  keep  the  subject  constantly  before 
the  public  mind,  and  will  tend  powerfully  to  induce 
clear  thought  on  a  subject  on  which  as  yet  there  has 
been  little  but  confusion  of  ideas. 

The  income  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  at  four  per 
cent.,  will  be  two  hundred  thousand  a  year.  That 
will  be  enough  to  enable  the  commission  which  has 
charge  of  the  fund  to  bestow  a  comfortable  living  on 
a  number  of  the  families  of  those  who  perish  in  the 
effort  to  save  others,  at  the  life-saving  stations  along 
our  coasts,  in  the  fire  and  police  departments  of  our 
cities,  in  the  railway  and  street-car  service,  and  else- 
where. ;  In  these  fields,  where  acts  of  the  purest 
heroism  are  constantly  being  done,  those  who  deserve 
help  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  difficult  to  find,  for  such 
deeds  are  almost  always  performed  openly.  It  will 
be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  men  whose  duty 
compels  them  almost  daily  to  meet  peculiar  perils  to 
know  that  if  they  perish  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
their  loved  ones  will  not  be  left  penniless. 

But  the  value  of  this  hero-fund  will  not  be  found 
to  consist  chiefly  in  its  stimulation  or  creation  of  the 
kind  of  heroism  so  often  displayed  in  common  daily 
life.  This  kind  of  heroism  needs  little  stimulation. 
It  has  its  roots  deep  in  human  nature.  It  spontane- 
ously displays  itself  almost  invariably  whenever  the 
occasions  for  it  appear.  The  most  simple  and  un- 
pretentious persons  are  just  as  capable  of  it  as  those 
who  are  prominent  and  demonstrative.  Nor  does  it 
need  much  cultivation,  though  all  training  to  a  good; 
honest,  conscientious,  benevolent  life  promotes  its 
enlargement.  This  is  really  the  only  way  in  which, 
properly  speaking,  it  can  be  cultivated.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  people  who  are  by  nature  more 
capable  of  it  than  others,  and  this  difference  can 
never  be  eliminated  by  any  sort  of  rewards. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Carnegie  fund  will  be  its 
promotion  of  proper  appreciation  of  this  natural  hero- 
ism, which  adorns  and  glorifies  common  life,  and  its 
influence  towards  stripping  of  its  false  colors  the 
so-much-lauded  heroism  of  war.  Military  heroism, 
the  heroism  of  death  and  carnage,  has  had  the  eye 
and  heart  of  the  world ;  that  of  common  life  has  been 
largely  ignored,  and  often  not  regarded  as  heroism 
at  all.  No  monuments,  or  almost  none,  have  been 
erected  in  honor  of  it,  while  the  public  places  of  the 
world  have  been  filled  with  the  statues  of  military 
heroes.  The  heroes  of  peace  are  now  to  have  their 
turn  in  the  matter  of  honor. 

No  one  denies  that  bravery  is  often  conspicuously 
exhibited  in  war.  But  what  is  called  heroism  in  war 
is  often  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  frequently  pure 
recklessness.  It  is  oftener  still  the  mere  rushing 
movement  of  what  has  been  trained  into  a  cool,  will- 
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less  mechanism,  a  part  of  a  fighting  machine,  moving 
with  the  machine  into  any  sort  of  danger  whither  it 
is  sent.  War  heroism  is  rarely,  if  ever,  of  the  highest 
order.  Whatever  it  may  appear  in  outward  form  to 
be,  it  is  nearly  always  vitiated  by  the  selfish  purpose 
to  beat  down  and  destroy  men  on  the  other  side. 
Where  it  is  most  daring,  it  is  often  nothing  but  the 
blind  rush  of  passion  or  reckless  self-display.  Pure 
heroism  has  always  behind  it  the  purpose  to  help  and 
save,  and  only  this  purpose,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
war  furnishes  opportunity  for  it,  and  then  the  deeds 
done  are  not,  properly  speaking,  the  deeds  of  war. 
The  examples  of  it  are  nearly  all  found  in  the  peace- 
ful callings  of  everyday  life.  Nor  does  war,  as  is  so 
loudly  claimed,  ever  create  heroism ;  it  only  displays 
it  where  the  capacity  for  it  already  exists. 

If  Mr.  Carnegie's  hero-foundation  aids  in  stripping 
military  heroism  of  its  meretriciousness  and  its  se- 
ductive glamour,  and  in  bringing  the  lofty,  beneficent 
heroism  of  common  life  to  proper  recognition  and 
honor,  it  will  be  of  immense  value  in  the  promotion 
of  true  civilization.     And  that,  we  think,  is  what  it 

will  do. 

■  ■  ♦ » » 

The  Peace  Congress  in  October. 

Preparations  for  the  thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  is  to  meet  in  Boston  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber, are  progressing  satisfactorily.  It  is  not  possible  as 
yet,  however,  to  announce  the  completed  program.  The 
Congress  will  open  in  Tremont  Temple,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  3d  of  October,  and  continue  till  Friday 
evening,  the  7th.  The  first  meeting  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  welcome  to  the  foreign  delegates  by  the  public 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  City  of 
Boston,  and  a  response  will  be  made  by  some  prominent 
European  delegate  or  delegates. 

Two  sessions  of  the  Congress  will  be  held  each  day, 
forenoon  and  evening.  The  afternoons  will  be  left  the 
foreign  delegates  for  sight-seeing.  The  forenoon  meet- 
ings will  be  business  sessions,  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  papers,  reports  of  committees,  resolutions,  etc.  The 
evenings  will  be  given  up  to  mass  meetings,  at  which 
different  phases  of  the  subject  of  international  arbitration 
and  peace  and  kindred  topics  will  be  discussed  by  emin- 
ent speakers. 

Interest  in  the  Congress  is  manifesting  itself  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  meeting  will  be  a  conspicuous  and  memorable  success. 
Large  delegations  are  certain  to  come  from  England  and 
France,  and  considerable  numbers  from  other  European 
countries. 

Among  those  from  abroad  who  have  already  signified 
their  intention  to  be  present  are :  Mr.  d'Estournelles  de 
Constant,  the  leader  of  the  arbitration  group  in  the 
French  Chamber;  Dr.   Thomas  Barclay,  whose  great 


services  in  bringing  about  the  Anglo-French  Arbitration 
treaty  are  well  known;  Sir  William  Mather,  the  dis- 
tinguished Liberal  of  Manchester,  England;  Dr.  W. 
Evans  Darby,  the  well-known  secretary  of  the  British 
Peace  Society ;  Mr.  George  H.  Perris,  Secretary  of  the 
Cobden  Club  and  Editor  of  Concord;  Mr.  Charles  Stev- 
enson, Secretary  of  the  Manchester  peace  organization  ; 
Mr.  Rais,  Secretary  of  the  French  Parliamentary  Arbi- 
tration Group ;  Mr.  Prudhommeaux,  Editor  of  La  Paix 
par  U  Droit;  Senator  La  Fontaine  of  Brussels,  etc. 
From  our  own  country,  President  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Albert  E.  Smiley  of  Mohonk  fame,  Miss  Jane  Addams 
of  Chicago,  and  many  others  have  expressed  their  pur- 
pose to  be  present. 

Mayor  Collins  of  Boston,  as  was  stated  in  our  last 
issue,  is  taking  great  interest  in  the  subject.  On  the 
18th  of  April  he  issued  an  invitation  to  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  business  men  of  Boston  to  meet  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall  on  the  22d  alt.,  to 
consider  how  the  interests  of  the  Congress  might  be 
promoted  by  the  city.  The  Mayor  himself  presided  at 
the  meeting,  and  after  brief  statements  by  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  Samuel  B,  Capen,  Robert  Treat  Paine  and  others, 
he  named  the  following  committee  of  five,  with  power 
to  add  to  its  numbers,  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee 
on  Organization  in  making  the  necessary  local  prepara- 
tions for  the  Congress,  namely:  Samuel  B.  Capen, 
Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Elwyn  G. 
Preston  and  Richard  H.  Dana. 

About  seven  thousand  dollars  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  expenses  of  the  Congress,  including  the 
generous  contribution  of  five  thousand  dollars  by  Mr. 
Carnegie,  and  the  Committee  wish  to  raise  the  amount 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars  or  more.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  money  will  be  needed  to  bring  over  dis- 
tinguished workers  from  Europe  whose  presence  at  the 
Congress  is  greatly  desired  and  cannot  otherwise  be  had. 
It  is  strongly  hoped  that  there  may  be  many  contributions 
of  moderate  sums  by  a  large  number  of  persons  through- 
out the  country,  in  addition  to  the  larger  contributions. 

The  Boston  Daily  Globe,  speaking  of  the  meeting  in 
City  Hall,  said : 

"  Boston  will  be  asked  to  raise  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  International  Peace  Congress  which  meets 
here  next  autumn,  to  make  it,  as  Mayor  Collins  says,  '  a 
conspicuous  and  memorable  success.'  Boston  will  do  it. 
Peace  congresses  such  as  this  would  be  cheap  for  twice 
that  amount.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  would  not  buy 
one  good-sized  modern  cannon  and  load  it  once.  If  we 
would  spend  a  little  more  in  educating  our  people  in 
peace  principles,  we  should  very  soon  spend  much  less 
on  guns  and  gunboats.  Peace  congresses  are  better  and 
cheaper." 

Interest  in  the  supplementary  meetings  to  be  held  im- 
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mediately  after  the  Congress  in  other  large  cities  is  also 
becoming  marked.  A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  New 
York  members  of  the  General  Committee  has  already 
been  held,  and  they  are  arranging  for  a  public  meeting 
in  New  York  City  some  time  this  month,  to  start  the 
preparations  for  a  great  meeting  or  meetings  in  that  city 

in  October. 

« ♦  »■ 

Seventy-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

The  seventy-sixth  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Society's 
office,  31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  on  the  18th  of  May,  at 
2  o'clock  P.  M.,  for  the  transaction  of  the  usual  annual 
business. 

There  will  be  a  dinner  for  the  members  and  their 
friends  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  6.30  o'clock, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  2  Ash- 
barton  Place.  The  principal  address  of  the  evening 
will  be  given  by  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  counsel  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Venezuela  in  the  recent  Venezuela 
arbitration  before  the  Hague  Court. 

Tickets  to  the  dinner  will  be  one  dollar  each,  and 
should  be  applied  for  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  at  31  Beacon  Street. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Two  great  peace  meetings  are  to  be 
interp*rii«io«itary  held  in  this  country  this  year,  the 
thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress  and 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference.  The  first  of  these 
meets  in  Boston  the  first  week  in  October,  as  our  readers 
already  know,  the  other  in  St.  Louis  the  first  week  in 
September.  This  Interparliamentary  Conference  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  delegates  from  the  groups  formed  in 
the  parliaments  of  the  different  countries.  The  meeting 
at  St.  Louis  will  be  the  twelfth  conference  of  the  Union. 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  through  whose  efforts  the  In- 
terparliamentary Arbitration  Group  in  the  United  States 
Congress  was  recently  formed,  writes  us  that  a  formal 
invitation  has  been  extended  to  the  foreign  groups  to 
meet  in  St.  Louis  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  September. 
The  foreign  delegates  are  invited  to  bring  their  wives  or 
daughters  with  them.  They,  on  their  arrival,  will  be 
conducted  from  New  York  to  Washington  and  presented 
to  President  Roosevelt.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference 
they  will  be  conducted  back  to  New  York  by  way  of 
Chicago  and  Niagara  Falls.  Congress  has,  at  the  request 
of  the  American  group,  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  entertainment  of  the  foreign  delegates,  of 
whom  it  is  expected  that  several  hundred  will  come.  At 
the  Vienna  Conference  last  autumn  about  six  hundred 


were  in  attendance.  The  delegates  have  been  for  several 
years  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  government 
under  whose  auspices  the  Conference  has  met.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  St.  Louis  Conference  will  be  a  great  and 
memorable  occasion.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  devotes  its  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  arbitration,  and  its  program  is  therefore  much 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  Peace  Congress,  which 
considers  all  the  great  subjects  affecting  the  relations  of 
the  nations. 


Anglo-French 


Following  close  on  the  Anglo-French 
arbitration  treaty  comes  another  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  which 
is  of  hardly  less  importance  in  its  bearings  on  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  It  has  been  justly  characterized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  diplomatic  triumphs.  It 
was  brought  about  wholly  by  peaceful  negotiation  and 
concession  without  arbitrators,  without  the  good  offices 
of  any  third  power.  It  entitles  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Mr.  Delcass6  to  rank  among  the  very  first  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  has  given  great  satisfaction 
throughout  both  countries  and  has  widened  and  deepened 
the  growing  friendliness  of  the  two  peoples.  The  new 
agreement,  signed  on  the  7th  of  April,  disposes  of  all 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  governments 
touching  their  colonial  interests.  France  is  given  a  free 
hand  in  Morocco,  and  withdraws  her  objections  to  Great 
Britain's  remaining  in  Egypt.  Great  Britain  guarantees 
the  neutrality  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Both  nations  are  to 
have  equal  trade  privileges  in  Egypt  and  Morocco  for 
thirty  years.  The  French  Shore  dispute  is  settled  by 
France's  renunciation  of  sovereignty  and  exclusive  fish- 
ing rights,  though  she  retains  certain  fishing  privileges. 
An  arbitration  commission  will  settle  any  differences  as 
to  indemnities  to  be  paid  the  establishments  on  the 
French  Shore,  and  the  land  disputes  in  the  New  Hebrides 
will  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  Great  Britain  with- 
draws her  objections  to  the  French  economic  administra- 
tion of  Madagascar.  In  West  Africa  France  obtains 
certain  advantages  in  the  way  of  better  routes.  The 
spirit  out  of  which  this  remarkable  agreement  has  come 
is  evidently  the  same  as  that  which  led  to  the  signing  of 
the  arbitration  treaty  on  the  14th  of  October  last.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  relief  to  civilization  of  the  re- 
moval of  all  these  sources  of  calumniation  and  friction 
between  these  two  great  powers.  One  might  possibly 
criticise  certain  deficiencies  of  the  agreement.  It  ought 
to  have  included  the  provision  that  the  rights  of  the 
native  races  in  the  colonies  should  be  more  carefully 
guarded.  Some  of  these  disputes  sprang  out  of  the  tres- 
passes of  the  two  countries  upon  the  rights  of  weaker 
peoples,  and  there    ought  to  have  been  some  show  o 
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regret  at  this.  Bat  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  agree- 
ment no  fault  can  be  found,  and  this  changed  feeling  of 
the  two  nations  towards  one  another  gives  the  best  pos- 
sible assurance  that  they  will  come  in  time  to  act  more 
justly  towards  the  weaker  peoples  against  whom  they 
have  both  committed  such  immense  wrongs.  There  is 
apparently  no  ground  whatever  for  suspecting,  as  certain 
European  governments  have  done,  that  sinister  motives 
are  behind  the  agreement,  that  England  and  France  are 
thereby  preparing  some  coup  against  other  powers. 


Switzerland,  which  has  often  been  called 
Switzerland.  ^e  home  0f  ^ne  internationalism,  has 
rendered  immense  services  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace.  She  has  so  lived  in  goodwill,  respect  and  justice 
toward  other  peoples  —  has,  in  a  word,  so  kept  the 
Golden  Rule  in  her  dealings  with  other  States  —  that 
she  has  not  had  any  controversies  with  them  to  arbitrate. 
That  is  a  higher  and  more  creditable  record  in  some 
respects  than  to  have  submitted  fifty  or  more  disputes  to 
arbitration,  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
done.  She  has,  however,  furnished  the  arbitrators  in 
more  cases  of  dispute  between  other  nations  than 
probably  any  other  country.  But  she  has  just  done  a 
service  to  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  peace  which  may 
easily  prove  to  be  the  greatest  she  has  ever  rendered- 
In  the  treaty  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile, 
by  which  the  two  countries  have  pledged  themselves  to 
submit  to  arbitration  any  future  differences  that  may 
arise  between  them,  provision  is  made  that  ordinarily  the 
King  of  England  shall  be  arbitrator.  (Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  are  not  yet  parties  to  the  Hague 
Convention.)  But  in  any  cases  in  which  either  of  the 
countries  should  be  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Great 
Britain,  the  treaty  contained  a  provision  that  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  should  be  asked  to  serve  as  arbitrator. 
On  being  informed  of  this  provision  the  Federal  Council 
promptly  notified  the  governments  that  it  could  no 
longer  accept  the  office  of  arbitrator  now  that  the  Hague 
Court  was  in  existence.  This  action  of  Switzerland  will 
do  as  much  to  bring  the  Hague  Court  into  general  use 
as  anything  that  has  yet  occurred. 


Herald  of  Peace  goes  on  to  show.  His  pacifio  spirit, 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  eminently  practical  ways, 
has  also  been  as  deeply  appreciated  by  the  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries  as  by  the  British  workers  them, 
selves.  They  have  noticed  with  great  satisfaction  that 
from  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  has  manifested  the 
purpose  to  follow  the  example  of  his  illustrious  mother, 
and  throw  the  weight  of  his  great  position  in  favor  of 
friendship  and  concord  in  the  family  of  nations.  One 
can  easily  imagine  what  world-wide  mischief  a  belligerent 
king  on  the  throne  of  England  at  the  present  critical 
moment  might  have  wrought.  Only  as  one  presents  to 
himself  this  supposable  situation  can  one  properly  under- 
stand the  greatness  of  the  beneficent  service  which  King 
Edward  is  accomplishing.  The  visits  of  the  heads  of 
State  to  one  another  have  not  in  the  past  usually  been 
of  any  particular  significance,  but  in  the  light  of  whatr  is 
now  transpiring  in  the  rapprochement  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  the  time  will  come  when  Edward's 
visit  to  Paris  and  his  interview  at  Windsor  with  the 
King  of  Italy  will  be  classed  as  great  historic  events. 
The  King's  conduct  and  utterances  about  the-  Russo- 
Japanese  war  and  his  influence  on  the  press  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  admirable  and  worthy.  The  effect 
has  been  immense,  and  this  has  been  probably  the  chief 
factor  in  the  allaying  of  all  fear  that  the  Eastern  conflict 
might  involve  Europe  in  a  general  war.  A  king  can  be 
in  no  higher  or  nobler  business  than  that  to  which 
Edward  is  devoting  himself. 


In  an  editorial  on  "  King  Edward  and 
rwnSri^"*  Peace"  the  London  Herald  of  Peace,  in 
its  April  issue,  says  that  "nothing  has 
augured  so  well  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  neighbors  as  the  good  feeling 
engendered  by  the  attitude  and  actions  of  her  present 
sovereign,  and  the  response  which  these  have  evoked  on 
the  part  of  other  countries."  But  the  king's  influence 
has  been  quite  as  great  for  peace  beyond  the  sphere  of 
British  relations  as  within  them,  as  the  editor  of  the 
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In  view  of  the  enormous  expenditure 
for  warships  to  which  our  government  is 
now  committed  for  an  indefinite  period  by 
the  adoption  of  the  so-called  naval  program,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  significant  interest  to  note  the  conclusions  reached 
by  M.  Messimy  in  the  preamble  to  his  recent  proposal 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  French  army.  He  shows 
that  from  every  million  inhabitants  the  French  army 
takes  5,620  recruits,  the  German  army  4,120,  the  Italian 
army  3,130,  the  Russian  army  2,812,  the  A ustro- Hun- 
garian army  2,670,  and  the  English  army  1,170.  The 
difference  to  the  disadvantage  of  France  is  enormous, 
and  is  likely  to  become  greater  every  year  in  proportion 
as  the  birth-rate  remains  inferior  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions. Moreover,  to  take  5,620  recruits  annually  for 
every  million  inhabitants  it  is  necessary  to  accept  many 
weaklings,  with  the  result  that  in  1901  the  mortality  in 
the  French  army  was  treble  that  of  the  German  army. 
Examining  the  financial  sacrifices  which  are  entailed  by 
the  excessive  armaments  of  Europe,  M.  Messimy  says 
that  the  military  expenditure  amounts  in  France  to  1,270,- 
000,000  francs,  or  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure ; 
in  Russia  1,300,000,000  francs,  or  25  per  cent.;  in  Ger- 
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mediately  after  the  Congress  in  other  large  cities  is  also 
becoming  marked.  A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  New 
York  members  of  the  General  Committee  has  already 
been  held,  and  they  are  arranging  for  a  public  meeting 
in  New  York  City  some  time  this  month,  to  start  the 
preparations  for  a  great  meeting  or  meetings  in  that  city 

in  October. 

■  «  ♦ » 

Seventy-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

The  seventy-sixth  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Society's 
office,  31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  on  the  18th  of  May,  at 
2  o'clock  P.  M.,  for  the  transaction  of  the  usual  annual 
business. 

There  will  be  a  dinner  for  the  members  and  their 
friends  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  6.30  o'clock, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  2  Ash- 
burton  Place.  The  principal  address  of  the  evening 
will  be  given  by  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  counsel  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Venezuela  in  the  recent  Venezuela 
arbitration  before  the  Hague  Court. 

Tickets  to  the  dinner  will  be  one  dollar  each,  and 
should  be  applied  for  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  at  31  Beacon  Street. 


Editorial  Notes. 


Two  great  peace  meetings  are  to  be 
interparliamentary  he\fi  [n  this  country  this  year,  the 
thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress  and 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference.  The  first  of  these 
meets  in  Boston  the  first  week  in  October,  as  our  readers 
already  know,  the  other  in  St.  Louis  the  first  week  in 
September.  This  Interparliamentary  Conference  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  delegates  from  the  groups  formed  in 
the  parliaments  of  the  different  countries.  The  meeting 
at  St.  Louis  will  be  the  twelfth  conference  of  the  Union. 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  through  whose  efforts  the  In- 
terparliamentary Arbitration  Group  in  the  United  States 
Congress  was  recently  formed,  writes  us  that  a  formal 
invitation  has  been  extended  to  the  foreign  groups  to 
meet  in  St.  Louis  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  September. 
The  foreign  delegates  are  invited  to  bring  their  wives  or 
daughters  with  them.  They,  on  their  arrival,  will  be 
conducted  from  New  York  to  Washington  and  presented 
to  President  Roosevelt.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference 
they  will  be  conducted  back  to  New  York  by  way  of 
Chicago  and  Niagara  Falls.  Congress  has,  at  the  request 
of  the  American  group,  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  entertainment  of  the  foreign  delegates,  of 
whom  it  is  expected  that  several  hundred  will  come.  At 
the  Vienna  Conference  last  autumn  about  six  hundred 


were  in  attendance.  The  delegates  have  been  for  several 
years  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  government 
under  whose  auspices  the  Conference  has  met.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  St.  Louis  Conference  will  be  a  great  and 
memorable  occasion.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  devotes  its  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  arbitration,  and  its  program  is  therefore  much 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  Peace  Congress,  which 
considers  all  the  great  subjects  affecting  the  relations  of 
the  nations. 


Following  close  on  the  Anglo-French 
A^ntm^at^  arbitration  treaty  comes  another  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  which 
is  of  hardly  less  importance  in  its  bearings  on  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  It  has  been  justly  characterized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  diplomatic  triumphs.  It 
was  brought  about  wholly  by  peaceful  negotiation  and 
concession  without  arbitrators,  without  the  good  offices 
of  any  third  power.  It  entitles  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Mr.  Delcass6  to  rank  among  the  very  first  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  has  given  great  satisfaction 
throughout  both  countries  and  has  widened  and  deepened 
the  growing  friendliness  of  the  two  peoples.  The  new 
agreement,  signed  on  the  7th  of  April,  disposes  of  all 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  governments 
touching  their  colonial  interests.  France  is  given  a  free 
hand  in  Morocco,  and  withdraws  her  objections  to  Great 
Britain's  remaining  in  Egypt.  Great  Britain  guarantees 
the  neutrality  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Both  nations  are  to 
have  equal  trade  privileges  in  Egypt  and  Morocco  for 
thirty  years.  The  French  Shore  dispute  is  settled  by 
France's  renunciation  of  sovereignty  and  exclusive  fish- 
ing rights,  though  she  retains  certain  fishing  privileges. 
An  arbitration  commission  will  settle  any  differences  as 
to  indemnities  to  be  paid  the  establishments  on  the 
French  Shore,  and  the  land  disputes  in  the  New  Hebrides 
will  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  Great  Britain  with- 
draws her  objections  to  the  French  economic  administra- 
tion of  Madagascar.  In  West  Africa  France  obtains 
certain  advantages  in  the  way  of  better  routes.  The 
spirit  out  of  which  this  remarkable  agreement  has  come 
is  evidently  the  same  as  that  which  led  to  the  signing  of 
the  arbitration  treaty  on  the  14th  of  October  last.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  relief  to  civilization  of  the  re- 
moval of  all  these  sources  of  calumniation  and  friction 
between  these  two  great  powers.  One  might  possibly 
criticise  certain  deficiencies  of  the  agreement.  It  ought 
to  have  included  the  provision  that  the  rights  of  the 
native  races  in  the  colonies  should  be  more  carefully 
guarded.  Some  of  these  disputes  sprang  out  of  the  tirr 
passes  of  the  two  countries  upon  the  rights  of  r 
peoples,  and  there    ought  to  have  been  sot 
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regret  at  this.  Bat  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  agree- 
ment no  fault  can  be  found,  and  this  changed  feeling  of 
the  two  nations  towards  one  another  gives  the  best  pos- 
sible assurance  that  they  will  come  in  time  to  act  more 
justly  towards  the  weaker  peoples  against  whom  they 
have  both  committed  such  immense  wrongs.  There  is 
apparently  no  ground  whatever  for  suspecting,  as  certain 
European  governments  have  done,  that  sinister  motives 
are  behind  the  agreement,  that  England  and  France  are 
thereby  preparing  some  coup  against  other  powers. 


Switzerland,  which  has  often  been  called 
Switzerland.       tne   nome   0f    triie    internationalism,   has 

rendered  immense  services  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace.  She  has  so  lived  in  goodwill,  respect  and  justice 
toward  other  peoples  —  has,  in  a  word,  so  kept  the 
Golden  Rule  in  her  dealings  with  other  States  —  that 
she  has  not  had  any  controversies  with  them  to  arbitrate. 
That  is  a  higher  and  more  oreditable  record  in  some 
respects  than  to  have  submitted  fifty  or  more  disputes  to 
arbitration,  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
done.  She  has,  however,  furnished  the  arbitrators  in 
more  cases  of  dispute  between  other  nations  than 
probably  any  other  country.  But  she  has  just  done  a 
service  to  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  peace  which  may 
easily  prove  to  be  the  greatest  she  has  ever  rendered* 
In  the  treaty  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile, 
by  which  the  two  countries  have  pledged  themselves  to 
submit  to  arbitration  any  future  differences  that  may 
arise  between  them,  provision  is  made  that  ordinarily  the 
King  of  England  shall  be  arbitrator.  (Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  are  not  yet  parties  to  the  Hague 
Convention.)  But  in  any  cases  in  which  either  of  the 
countries  should  be  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Great 
Britain,  the  treaty  contained  a  provision  that  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  should  be  asked  to  serve  as  arbitrator. 
On  being  informed  of  this  provision  the  Federal  Council 
promptly  notified  the  governments  that  it  could  no 
longer  accept  the  office  of  arbitrator  now  that  the  Hague 
Court  was  in  existence.  This  action  of  Switzerland  will 
do  as  much  to  bring  the  Hague  Court  into  general  use 
as  anything  that  has  yet  occurred. 


Herald  of  Peace  goes  on  to  show.  His  pacific  spirit, 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  eminently  practical  ways, 
has  also  been  as  deeply  appreciated  by  the  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries  as  by  the  British  workers  them, 
selves.  They  have  noticed  with  great  satisfaction  that 
from  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  has  manifested  the 
purpose  to  follow  the  example  of  his  illustrious  mother, 
and  throw  the  weight  of  his  great  position  in  favor  of 
friendship  and  concord  in  the  family  of  nations.  One 
can  easily  imagine  what  world-wide  mischief  a  belligerent 
king  on  the  throne  of  England  at  the  present  critical 
moment  might  have  wrought.  Only  as  one  presents  to 
himself  this  supposable  situation  can  one  properly  under- 
stand the  greatness  of  the  beneficent  service  which  King 
Edward  is  accomplishing.  The  visits  of  the  heads  of 
State  to  one  another  have  not  in  the  past  usually  been 
of  any  particular  significance,  but  in  the  light  of  what  is 
now  transpiring  in  the  rapprochement  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  the  time  will  come  when  Edward's 
visit  to  Paris  and  his  interview  at  Windsor  with  the 
King  of  Italy  will  be  classed  as  great  historic  events. 
The  King's  conduct  and  utterances  about  the.  Russo- 
Japanese  war  and  his  influence  on  the  press  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  admirable  and  worthy.  The  effect 
has  been  immense,  and  this  has  been  probably  the  chief 
factor  in  the  allaying  of  all  fear  that  the  Eastern  conflict 
might  involve  Europe  in  a  general  war.  A  king  can  be 
in  no  higher  or  nobler  business  than  that  to  which 
Edward  is  devoting  himself. 


In  an  editorial  on  "  King  Edward  and 
rSftSll"?**  Peace"  ^  London  Herald  of  Peace,  in 
its  April  issue,  says  that  u  nothing  has 
augured  so  well  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  neighbors  as  the  good  feeling 
engendered  by  the  attitude  and  actions  of  her  present 
sovereign,  and  the  response  which  these  have  evoked  on 
the  part  of  other  countries.'9  But  the  king's  influence 
has  been  quite  as  great  for  peace  beyond  the  sphere  of 
British  relations  as  within  them,  as  the  editor  of  the 


Burt* 
Arm* 


M  Of 

neat*. 


In  view  of  the  enormous  expenditure 
for  warships  to  which  our  government  is 
now  committed  for  an  indefinite  period  by 
the  adoption  of  the  so-called  naval  program,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  significant  interest  to  note  the  conclusions  reached 
by  M.  Messimy  in  the  preamble  to  his  recent  proposal 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  French  army.  He  shows 
that  from  every  million  inhabitants  the  French  army 
takes  5,620  recruits,  the  German  army  4,120,  the  Italian 
army  3,130,  the  Russian  army  2,812,  the  A  astro- Hun- 
garian army  2,670,  and  the  English  army  1,170.  The 
difference  to  the  disadvantage  of  France  is  enormous, 
and  is  likely  to  become  greater  every  year  in  proportion 
as  the  birth-rate  remains  inferior  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions. Moreover,  to  take  5,620  recruits  annually  for 
every'  million  inhabitants  it  is  necessary  to  accept  many 
weaklings,  with  the  result  that  in  1901  the  mortality  in 
the  French  army  was  treble  that  of  the  German  army. 
Examining  the  financial  sacrifices  which  are  entailed  by 
the  excessive  armaments  of  Europe,  M.  Messimy  says 
that  the  military  expenditure  amounts  in  France  to  1,270,- 
000,000  francs,  or  35  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure ; 
in  Russia  1,300,000,000  francs,  or  25  per  cent. ;  in  Ger- 
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many  to  1,200,000,000  francs,  or  21  per  cent.;  in  Austria 
to  475,000,000  francs,  or  17  percent.;  and  in  Italy  to 
400,000,000  francs,  or  22  per  cent.  The  military  budget 
in  France  absorbs  1,270,000,000  francs,  while  the  civil 
expenditure  is  only  1,220,000,000  francs.  The  military 
budget  in  Germany  amounts  to  1,200,000,000  francs, 
and  the  civil  expenditure  to  2,000,000,000  francs.  Italy 
spends  400,000,000  francs  on  her  defenses,  and  600,000,- 
000  francs  on  civil  matter.  The  conclusion  which  M. 
Messimy  draws  from  these  statistics  is  that  disarmament 
is  becoming  a  necessity  for  France,  and  that  it  is  natural 
that  the  French  people  should  be  favorable  to  the 
conclusion  of  arbitration  treaties. 


We  regret  very  much  to  have  to  chronicle 
senator  Artoro  the  decease  of  Senator  Marcoartu  of 
•rco*  o.  29kladrid.  He  had  been  for  a  whole  gener- 
ation an  active  and  zealous  friend  of  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace,  and  was  almost  the  only  prominent  sup- 
porter of  the  movement  in  Spain.  About  thirty  years 
ago  he  offered  prizes  for  the  best  two  essays  on  "  The 
way  in  which  an  International  Assembly  ought  to  be 
constituted  for  the  formation  of  a  Code  of  Public  Inter- 
national Law,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  leading  princi- 
ples on  which  such  a  code  should  be  framed."  Twenty- 
nine  essays  were  presented  by  authors  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  British  National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science  was  judge.  Mr.  Marcoartu 
afterwards  published  in  English,  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Internationalism,"  the  two  prize  essays,  which  were 
written  by  A.  P.  Sprague,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  by 
Paul  Lacombe,  a  Frenchman.  He  also  published  with 
them,  as  an  able  introduction,  his  own  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. Senator  Marcoartu  was  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association  from  the  year  of  its  organization, 
1873,  and  later  of  the  Interparliamentary  Peace  Union, 
and  was  practically  always  present  at  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  annual  conferences  of  these  organizations. 
He  attended  the  last  meeting  of  the  International  Law 
Association,  held  at  Antwerp  last  autumn,  and  heartily 
Supported  the  paper  of  B.  F.  Trueblood  on  a  Regular 
International  Advisory  Congress,  wishing  to  go  even 
further  than  the  paper  proposed,  and  have  constituted  a 
regular  international  legislative  body.  We  hope  that 
Spain  will  furnish  us  other  as  able  and  active  peace  pro- 
pagandists as  was  Mr.  Marcoartu. 


Against  the 
World's  War. 


The  Australian  Herald  gives  the  fol- 
lowing digest  of  a  sermon  preached  in 
Melbourne  by  Rev.  Charles  Strong,  D.  D., 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  the  day  observed  there 
as  Peace  Sunday: 

"  War  sprang  out  of  love  of  power,  love  of  money, 


greed  of  land,  race  jealousy,  hatred  and  unscrupulous 
passion.  It  is  against  these  that  Christianity  persistently 
works.  To  join  a  church  is  to  join  a  brotherhood  that  is 
working  for  the  eradication  of  these,  and  the  substitution 
of  that  noble  motive  and  purpose  which  was  revealed  in 
the  Son  of  Man  as  our  best  and  truest  nature.  People 
might  sneer  and  laugh.  Even  'Christians'  called  it 
sentimental  moonshine.  So  people  had  laughed  and 
sneered  at  every  advance  man  had  made,  resistiug  every 
change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage.  This  did  not 
prove  Christ  was  wrong  any  more  than  it  had  proved 
Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  Darwin,  or  Copernicus,  or  Edison, 
or  Howard,  or  Froebel,  or  Luther,  to  have  been  wrong. 
It  only  proved  that  those  who  thus  spoke  were  not 
'  Christians.'  We  could  not  plead,  after  our  experience 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Egyptian,  American,  Chinese  and 
South  African  wars  of  last  century,  that  we  did  not 
know  what  war  meant.  We  knew  enough  of  all  the 
cunning  and  lying,  called  'strategy'  and  'diplomacy,' 
the  fierce  passion,  the  horrible  suffering,  the  dishonor  of 
women,  the  cruelty  to  children,  the  desolation  and  sor- 
row of  war,  to  know  that,  hide  it  as  we  might  beneath 
pious  cant,  and  Bibles,  and  blasphemous  hymns  about 
*  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,'  and  hypocritical  '  church 
parades,'  it  was  devil's  work.  We  had  to  keep  this  now 
in  time  of  peace  steadily  before  the  people.  And  we 
had  better  work  to  do  —  to  spread  abroad  and  inspire 
people  with  the  principles  of  Jesus.  It  was  because  we 
had  departed  from  these  principles  that  we  had  ceased 
to  feel  how  inconsistent  war  was  with  them.  We  had 
to  show  men  how  far  happier  and  more  prosperous  the 
world  would  be  if  only  we  turned  our  billions  spent  on 
war,  and  our  armed  millions1  energy,  into  nobler  chan- 
nels. The  Christian,  like  the  man  of  science,  must  al- 
ways be  a  fighter.  Peace  and  harmony,  at  this  stage, 
could  only  be  reached  through  pain  and  struggle.  Jesus 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  'peace  at  any  price.' 
But  his  war  was  war  against  the  world's  war,  against 
anger,  revenge,  hatred,  covetousness,  selfishness,  mam- 
mon-worship, out  of  which  the  world's  war  springs." 


Brevities. 

.  .  .  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
now,  after  waiting  two  years,  reported  favorably  that 
convention  signed  at  Mexico  City  at  the  Pan-American 
Conference  of  1901,  providing  for  the  submission  of  all 
questions  of  claims  among  the  American  republics  for  a 
period  of  five  years  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Hague 
Court.  This  means  that  the  treaty  will  doubtless  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate  and  then  probably  by  the  other 
governments  of  this  hemisphere. 

.  .  .  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  International 
Arbitration  and  Peace  Association,  London,  addressed 
some  weeks  ago  to  the  British  government  a  request  to 
take  advantage  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  with 
the  view  of  restoring  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
of  the  right  conferred  by  Article  3  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention to  offer  good  offices  or  mediation  even  during 
the  course  of  hostilities.  The  reply  of  the  government 
was  that  it  did  not  feel  that  the  opportune  moment  had 
come  for  such  action. 
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.  .  .  The  governments  of  France,  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  and  of  Japan  have  sent  in  their  written  argu- 
ments on  the  Japanese  House  Tax  case  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Hague  Court.  Six  months'  time  is  allowed  for  the 
preparation  of  the  counter  cases.  This  is  the  third  case 
submitted  to  the  adjudication  of  the  Hague  Court. 

•  .  .  The  expenses  of  the  Venezuelan  arbitration  before 
the  Hague  Court,  aside  from  the  fees  of  counsel  of  each 
of  the  governments,  was  only  about  $560.  The  amount 
falling  to  each  of  the  eleven  governments  is  therefore 
only  about  $50.  The  United  States  government  has 
declined  to  collect  and  pay  over  these  sums,  as  the  ar- 
bitrators charged  it  to  do.  They  went  beyond  their 
province  in  giving  this  charge.  All  that  was  needed  in 
the  case  was  for  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  notify  each 
of  the  governments  the  amount  due. 

.  .  .  The  annual  report  of  the  Bloch  Museum  of  Peace 
and  War  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  states  that  fifty-nine 
thousand  people  visited  the  Museum  during  the  season 
of  1903,  a  large  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 

.  .  .  Norway  and  Sweden  have  agreed  to  arbitrate  the 
question  of  the  boundary  between  them  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Eristiania  Fiord.  Each  government  is  to  name 
two  arbitrators,  and  these  four  a  fifth.  If  the  four  fail 
to  agree  on  a  fifth,  King  Oscar  will  ask  some  foreign 
sovereign  to  name  him.  The  award  of  the  five  will  be 
final. 

.  .  .  The  parliament  of  Denmark  has  voted  5,280 
francs  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Danish  delegation  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  St.  Louis  in  Sep- 
tember, and  2,800  francs  for  the  fifth  *  Scandinavian 
Peace  Congress  to  be  held  at  Copenhagen  from  the  3d 
to  the  6th  of  July. 

...  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Anglo-American 
League  in  London,  presided  over  by%  James  Boyce, 
resolutions  were  adopted  asking  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  between  %the  two  coun- 
tries, and  that  all  disputes  between  them  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Hague  Court. 

.  .  .  The  Boston  Transcript  in  a  recent  editorial 
says:  "War  is  its  own  strongest  condemnation  and 
gives  point  to  the  work  of  the  peacemakers,  and  we 
hope  this  campaign  of  peace  and  arbitration  will  win 
sufeh  victories  that  war,  with  its  horrid  front,  will  be 
shamed  into  permanent  retirement.99 

.  .  .  Hon.  L.  H.  Pillsbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  says: 
"  To  my  mind  '  the  man  on  horseback '  is  not  nearly  so 
dangerous  to  peace  and  liberty  as  is  the  mild-mannered 
missionary  who  is  so  anxious  for  the  conversion  oi  the 
heathen  world  that  he  is  willing  to  hasten  their  entry 
into  the  kingdom  by  dynamite  and  machine  guns." 

...  At .  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
held  in  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  the  president, 
Charles  E.  Adams,  said  that  "  there  is  no  more  laudable 
work  in  which  patriotic  associations  can  be  engaged 
than  that  of  cooperating  in  urging  the  formation  of  in- 
ternational treaties  providing  that  international  disputes 
shall  be  referred  to  arbitration.'9 


.  .  .  The  Navy  Department  has  stated  that  the 
"Oregon,"  the  "Indiana"  and  the  "Massachusetts" 
must  all  be  retired  from  active  sea  service.  These  three 
battleships  cost  together  about  ten  million  dollars  and 
are  not  yet  ten  years  old !  The  folly  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out  of  building  these  monster  vessels  and 
then  having  to  lay  them  aside  almost  at  once  as  out  of 
date  and  worthless.  The  successors  of  these  three  ves- 
sels will  cost,  when  equipped,  at  least  seven  and  a  half 
millions  each. 

.  .  .  Bishop  £.  R.  Hendrix,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  says: 
"  The  Hague  Tribunal  is  better  than  a  standing  army  of 
a  million  men  to  such  a  nation  as  America,  the  Peace- 
Keeper  of  the  World." 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Sewall,  president  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Women,  says  that  "  the  one  thing  which  we  know 
must  be  done  in  order  that  the  International  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague  may  be  made  practical  is  the 
abandonment  of  national  arrogance  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  a  rational,  high-minded  patriotism.  There 
must  be  a  democracy  of  feeling  among  the  nations  of 
the  world." 

..."  The  contrast  between  war  and  peace  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  what  treasure  has  been  expended  on  the 
Philippine  islands  would  have  put  water  on  every  quar- 
ter-section of  arable  land  in  our  country  where  it  is 
required.  It  would  have  built  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country  a  splendid  system  of  good  roads,  or  for  com- 
merce two  ship  canals  across  the  isthmus."  —  Nelson  A. 
Miles. 

.  .  .  The  recent  death,  at  an  advanced  age,  of  Abby 
Morton  Diaz  —  teacher,  author,  lecturer,  reformer  —  has 
taken  away  another  of  the  strong  and  devoted  friends 
of  peace  of  the  last  century.  She  was  hardly  to  be  called 
a  specialist  in  peace  work,  so  wide  was  the  range  of  her 
activities.  But  her  book,  "Neighborhood  Talks  on 
Arbitration  vs.  War,"  published  in  1876  and  intended 
for  children  and  young  people,  had  a  wide  reading,  and 
this  and  other  work  of  hers  contributed  very  much  to 
the  formation  of  the  better  public  sentiment  in  regard 
to  international  goodwill  and  peace,  on  which  the  recent 
remarkable  triumphs  of  arbitration  have  been  based. 

•  .  .  The  tenth  Annual  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  will  meet  at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y., 
on  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  of  June.  The  number  of  accept- 
ances of  Mr.  Smiley's  invitation  is  unusually  large,  and 
the  Conference,  which  will  be  presided  over  by  Hon. 
George  Gray,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  Mohonk  series. 


Notice. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  have  copies  of  the  March 
issue  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  which  they  do  not  care 
to  retain  will  do  us  a  great  service  by  returning  them  to 
the  office  of  publication,  SI  Beacon  Street^  Boston.  A 
few  copies  of  the  January  and  February  numbers  would 
also  be  most  acceptable. 
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.  .  .  The  literature  of  the  peace  movement  is  develop- 
ing with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  semi-monthly  Cor- 
respondance  of  the  Berne  Peace  Bureau,  in  its  issue  of 
April  10,  gave  a  list  of  twenty-two  booklets  and  pam- 
phlets received. 

.  .  .  Speaking  of  the  burning  of  the  beautiful  State 
House  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Baltimore  holocaust,  both 
so  deeply  regretted,  Unity  says:  "And  still  these  un- 
meaning and  unmeant  fires  are  trivial  and  benignant 
compared  with  the  horrible  devastations  that  are  deliber- 
ately planned,  officially  justified  and  publicly  applauded 
under  the  name  of  '  War.'  " 

.  .  .  The  official  report  of  the  Rouen  Peace  Congress, 
held  in  September  last,  has  now  been  published.  Copies 
of  it,  in  French,  may  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  for  forty  cents  each. 


The  Women  Who  Wait. 


BT  MABY   L.    CUMMINS. 


Think  of  the  women  who  wait, 
Through  days  that  eat  out  the  heart  with  their  sorrow, 
Through  nights  which  are  but  a  dread  of  the  morrow; 
E'en  sleep  brief  freedom  from  fear  may  not  borrow: 

God  pity  the  women  who  wait! 

Think  of  the  women  who  wait; 
Wait  for  the  dread  words,  "Killed,"  "Missing,"  or  "Wounded" ; 
Wait — with  fierce  hope,  which  they  know  is  unfounded; 
Wait  — till  the  death  knell  of  joy  has  been  sounded: 

Oh,  pray  for  the  women  who  wait! 

Think  of  the  women  who  wait, 
Far  from  the  horror  and  clamor  of  battle, 
Far  from  the  noise  of  the  cannon's  fierce  rattle, 
Dreaming  of  dear  ones,  who,  herded  like  cattle, 

Dream,  too,  of  loved  women  who  wait. 

Think  of  the  women  who  wait: 
Dear  Lord,  at  whose  holy  and  wonderful  birth 
Angels  sang  forth  in  their  gladness  and  mirth 
"  Goodwill  unto  men,"  and  sweet  "  Peace  on  the  earth,1' 

Remember  the  women  who  wait. 

Oh,  faint-hearted  women  who  wait, 
Rise  up  in  the  spirit  and  might  of  your  Lord, 
Shake  off  this  dread  curse,  this  heart-piercing  sword: 
"  An  end  to  all  war,"  be  our  motto  and  word, — 

Release  for  the  women  who  wait! 


Only  Time  for  Love. 

BY  J.   A.   EDGEBTON. 

Along  her  spiral  path  the  Earth 

Is  whirled  from  dawn  to  dawn ; 
From  birth  to  death  and  death  to  birth 

The  thread  of  life  runs  on. 
To  gain  the  goal  we  hold  in  view, 

The  far,  eternal  gate, 
There  is  so  very  much  to  do, 

We  have  no  time  for  hate. 


The  capitals  of  Yesterday,  — 

Go,  view  them  where  they  stand 
In  broken  heaps  of  ruins  gray, 

Half  buried  in  the  sand. 
Go,  ask  the  kings  and  conquerors, 

That  legends  call  the  great, 
The  lesson  of  their  fruitless  wars: 

There  is  no  time  for  hate. 

Ascend  the  valley  of  the  Nile, — 

Her  seasons  yet  are  fair; 
But  read  in  Thebes1  demolished  pile 

What  Time  has  written  there. 
Her  lofty  palaces  are  low, 

Her  halls  are  desolate: 
Kneel  down  before  her  tombs  and  know 

There  is  no  time  for  hate. 

The  stars  each  night  are  still  as  bright 

As  over  Egypt  then: 
How  long  have  reddened  on  their  sight 

The  battlefields  of  men! 
How  long  they  've  seen,  in  blood  and  fire, 

Arise  each  crumbling  state! 
Hear,  hymned  by  heaven's  starry  choir: 

There  is  no  time  for  hate. 

O'er  all  the  peopled  realms  of  space 

Attraction  holds  the  throne; 
In  all  the  Universe  is  place 

For  Love  and  Love  alone. 
Love  rules  the  atom,  world  and  sun; 

To  her  all  gravitate, 
Until  Infinity  is  one: 

There  is  no  time  for  hate. 


If  Civilization  Advances,  Wars  Will 
Cease. 

BY    ALEXANDER   MCKENZIE,   D.  D. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  and  utterly  sad  that  at  this  late 
day  nations  should  resort  to  war  for  the  settlement  of 
their  differences  and  the  reconciling  of  their  desires.  It 
is  time  that  the  prophecy  of  the  first  Christmas  was  ful- 
filled. War  is  ancient  and  has  not  changed  in  principle. 
The  effort  is  to  kill;  Cain  resorted  to  this  in  his  anger 
against  his  brother.  That  was  not  war,  because  there 
was  no  resistance ;  but  the  underlying  thought  was  war- 
like. Cain  would  get  the  better  of  his  brother  by  slay- 
ing him.  Warfare  has  changed,  so  that  men  can  be 
killed  at  a  greater  distance,  but  otherwise  the  method  is 
little  altered.  The  savage  tribes  in  Africa  and  on  some 
of  the  Pacific  islands  adhere  to  the  old  and  cruder 
methods  —  with  clubs,  spears,  and  the  like.  When  they 
are  as  civilized  as  the  nations  they  will  have  rifles  and 
cannon,  armored  ships  and  torpedo  boats.  The  neces- 
sary temper  they  already  possess. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  what  is  termed  our  advance  that 
the  extreme  savage  methods  are  readily  resorted  to.  It 
is  a  reproach  upon  human  nature,  upon  reason  and  con- 
science and  every  worthy  quality.  We  recognize  the 
crime  in  war  when  we  punish  boys  and  the  roughest 
men  for  fighting,  but  we  offset  our  instruction  when  on 
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a  larger  scale  we  justify  them.  Shall  boys  obey  their 
teachers,  or  their  rulers? 

There  is  some  sign  of  the  ascent  of  reason  and  right 
in  the  occasional  resort  to  arbitration.  There  has  been 
enough  success  in  this  method  to  warrant  its  general 
use.  It  is  dignified,  manly,  humane,  and  secures  re- 
sults. A  cause  determined  by  war  is  not  settled,  but 
subdued,  and  it  will  come  up  if  the  opportunity  comes. 

No  one  seems  to  be  asking  the  question;  but  with 
what  right  does  the  Czar  of  Russia  or  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  send  thousands  of  the  men  whom  it  is  their  duty 
to  protect  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  dispute  they  do  not 
understand?  Human  life  is  sacred,  too  sacred  to  be 
sacrificed  to  settle  a  boundary  line  or  determine  a  ques- 
tion of  etiquette,  certainly  when  there  is  a  better  and 
surer  way  of  doing  it.  It  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  kings  and  cabinets  will  answer  for  their  use  of 
authority  at  a  tribunal  which  outranks  even  the 
"Powers."  Yet  there  is  hope.  If  civilization  does 
advance,  as  we  expect,  wars  will  cease  and  peace  and 
goodwill  enter  upon  their  reign. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Hell  of  War. 

The  Central  News  of  England  has  published  a  letter 
from  a  wounded  Russian  officer  lying  in  the  hospital  at 
Port  Arthur,  from  which,  as  republished  in  the  Herald 
of  Peace,  we  take  the  following  portions,  which  prove 
again  that  war  ought  always  to  be  spelled  with  four  letters 
rather  than  three : 

"  Yesterday  I  was  in  the  famous  battery  on  Electric 
Hill,  which  is  a  fly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese.  .  .  . 
Our  poor  battery  was  covered  with  debris  and  fragments 
of  shells  which  burst  around  us  with  a  deafening  noise. 
.  .  .  We  suffered  from  aching  teeth  on  account  of  irri- 
tation of  the  nerves  of  the  ear,  caused  by  the  series  of 
concussions.  .  .  . 

"  The  day  was  bright  and  warm,  and  the  sea  was  calm. 
Some  specks  appear  on  the  horizon.  They  grow  larger 
as  they  approach.  We  count  fifteen  of  them.  The 
points  are  already  lines.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  come, 
changing  as  they  progress  from  gray  to  dun  color. 

"  They  stop  when  they  are  five  miles  away.  There  is 
a  white  cloud.  Boom!  We  are  curious  to  see  where 
the  shell  will  fall.  Our  battery  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Beneath  us  is 
the  Admiral's  battleship  ' Bereave t.'  Crash!  A  large 
column  of  water  rises,  and  the  wind  separates  the  particles 
into  spray,  which  the  sun  tints  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  The  deck  of  the  ship  is  covered  with  water, 
and  the  seamen  commence  to  swarm  on  deck. 

"  A  second  cloud  of  steam,  and  a  terrible  noise  over 
our  heads.  Crash !  This  time  it  is  behind  us*  and  there 
is  an  explosion. 

"  Another  cloud.  We  pass  a  terrible  minute.  I  feel 
like  a  man  who  has  no  weight.  I  ask  myself,  'Have 
they  fired  accurately?'  It  is  straight  at  our  battery. 
The  first  shot  fell  too  short,  the  second  was  too  far. 
The  gunners  who  tried  to  find  the  range  have  split  the 
difference,  and  the  next  shell  must  fall  in  our  midst. 
Imagine  our  position. 

"  Our  ten  coast  batteries  and  our  twelve  ships  answer 


the  Japanese  fire.  The  sea  is  quite  white  from  the  fall- 
ing shells,  and  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the  words  of  com- 
mand. I  cry  out  until  my  voice  becomes  hoarse,  but 
cannot  make  myself  heard  above  the  din.  There  are 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  enormous  cannons  belch- 
ing forth  smoke,  shell  and  death. 

"There  is  a  wild  choking  sound  from  the  machine- 
guns.  Amid  the  smoke,  steam  and  dust  I  hear  a  groan. 
It  is  that  of  a  soldier,  whose  nose  has  been  torn  away 
by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  He  is  surrounded  by  stretcher 
bearers.  Some  one  lays  his  hands  on  my  shoulders,  and 
I  turn  and  see  at  my  side  a  soldier  pale  and  his  lips 
trembling.  He  wishes  to  speak,  but  his  tongue  refuses 
to  obey.  He  points  with  his  finger,  and  I  understand 
what  has  occurred. 

"  There  beneath  the  cliff  I  have  a  little  battery  of 
rapid-firing  guns,  very  small  and  elegant.  There  are 
twelve  thousand  bullets  speeding  on  their  errand  in  sixty 
seconds.  They  are  destined  to  defend  our  shores  against 
the  landing  of  an  enemy.  The  orgie  is  at  its  height. 
The  shells  are  bursting  around  us  like  fireworks  at  a 
feast.  A  whistle,  a  hiss  and  a  sharp  ringing  noise  as 
they  rush  through  the  air,  then  smoke  and  a  smell  of 
burning,  while  the  sand  dances  from  the  earth. 

"I  turn  from  the  battery  and  see  a  terrible  picture. 
In  the  midst  of  the  men  a  shell  bursts.  One  soldier 
is  disemboweled,  another  is  wounded  in  the  head,  a  third 
is  shrieking  in  the  height  of  his  delirium.  One  steel 
cannon  is  broken  to  pieces  as  though  it  were  straw. 

"An  awful  picture,  with  blood  —  blood  everywhere. 
I  order  the  killed  to  be  taken  away,  and  go  to  the  bat- 
tery.    There  it  is  hell. 

"  The  Japanese  fleet  steams  away.  The  smoke  clears 
off,  and  the  sun  reappears  in  the  heavens,  gilding  with 
its  rays  a  sad  scene  of  havoc  and  destruction. 

"General  Stoessel,  who  commands  the  troops,  con- 
gratulates us  on  our  baptism  of  fire,  and  I  receive  my 
Order  of  St.  George.    And  now  I  am  lying  in  hospital. 

"Oh,  if  you  had  seen  our  unhappy  battleships,  the 
'Retvisan,'  the  'Tsarevitch'  and  the  'Pallada,'  when 
they  were  pierced  and  shattered  by  torpedoes,  and 
dragged  into  port.  The  women,  the  seamen  and  the 
officers  wept,  as  well  as  the  soldiers." 


Verestschagin  and  His  War  Pictures. 

In  1842  there  was  born  in  the  province  of  Novgorod, 
in  Russia,  a  man  to  whom  the  world  and  its  deep  pulsat- 
ing life  was  real.  He  was  a  seer  in  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  because  of  that  became  a  teacher  whose 
instruction  the  world  may  well  take  to  heart.  Now  that 
he  has  just  gone  down  in  mankind's  latest  throe  of 
hatred,  and  can  reveal  to  us  his  visions  no  more,  it  is 
well  to  consider  again  his  life  and  work. 

His  father  had  intended  that  he  should  enter  the  navy 
and  win  honor  and  promotion  in  that  profession.  But 
Nature  had  forestalled  the  father  by  putting  into  the 
boy's  hand  a  pencil.  The  boy,  active  and  keen,  alive  to 
the  life  of  his  own  school  world,  with  the  prodigality  of 
genius,  gave  a  share  of  his  attention  to  his  naval  studies 
sufficient  to  win  honors  and  raise  his  father's  hopes ;  but 
he  reserved  his  best  endeavor  for  a  neighboring  art 
school  and  won  higher  honors  there.    At  seventeen  years 
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of  age  he  had  made  his  choice  and  henceforth  life  was  to 
be  his  study  and  art  bis  language. 

Five  years  elapsed  before  he  found  himself  on  the  way 
to  Paris  to  study  under  the  greatest  artist  then  living, 
Ger6me.  These  years  had  developed  in  him  certain  con- 
victions not  to  be  shaken  by  tradition.  It  is  an  unex- 
plained but  notable  fact  that  that  country  where  personal 
liberty  is  least  accorded  is  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
spiritual  ferment  and  intellectual  independence.  Nature 
had  made  Yassili  Yerestschagin  an  artist;  possibly  it 
was  his  country  which  made  him  a  lover  of  life  and  a 
realist.  Repression  gives  distinction  and  intensity  to  the 
force  held  in  check.  Everywhere  Yerestschagin  looked, 
life — the  real,  the  actual  —  suffered  dishonor.  In  art  it 
was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  laud  the  antique  and  the 
conventional.  An  age  which  lived  only  through  its  monu- 
ments was  to  him  less  interesting  than  the  age  which 
lived  in  spirit  and  flesh  about  him.  Thus  it  was  that 
when  he  began  to  study  under  Gerdme  he  began  to 
utter  the  protest  of  his  soul,  a  protest  which  his  whole 
life,  even  to  its  very  last  act,  uttered  most  forcefully. 

Yerestschagin  had  the  thirst  for  life  to  a  notable  de- 
gree. Not  that  he  cared  for  his  own,  for  he  was  ever 
calmly  daring,  even  reckless,  whenever  he  believed  art 
demanded  the  risk;  not  that  he  cared  always  for  the 
lives  of  other  human  beings,  for  he  had  at  times  entered 
upon  wars  where  death  was  the  sure  fate  of  hundreds 
and  thousands;  but  that  he  had  that  strong  interest  in 
the  varied  aspects  of  human  life  which  led  him  to  ex- 
tended travel  and  to  countless  hours  of  faithful  effort  to 
delineate  the  different  types  of  humanity  with  whioh  he 
met ;  and  chiefly,  that  he  had  a  growing  and  moBt  pas- 
sionate hatred  of  all  death-dealing  trades,  —  a  hatred 
which  sprang  from  his  experience  as  a  soldier  and 
traveler  and  is  voiced  in  his  art.  In  the  introduction  to 
a  catalogue  of  his  paintings  he  writes : 

"  Observing  life  through  all  my  various  travels,  I  have 
been  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that  even  in  our 
time  people  kill  one  another  everywhere  under  all  pos- 
sible pretexts  and  by  every  possible  means.  Wholesale 
murder  is  still  called  tear,  while  killing  individuals  is 
called  execution.  Everywhere  the  same  worship  of  brute 
strength,  the  same  inconsistency :  on  the  one  hand,  men 
slaying  their  fellows  by  the  million  for  an  idea,  often  im- 
practicable, are  elevated  to  a  pedestal  of  public  admira- 
tion; on  the  other  handymen  who  kill  individuals  for 
the  sake  of  a  crust  of  bread  are  mercilessly  and  promptly 
exterminated, —  and  this  even  in  Christian  countries,  in 
the  name  of  Him  whose  teaching  was  founded  on  peace 
and  love.  These  facts,  observed  on  many  occasions, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  and  after  having 
carefully  thought  the  matter  over,  I  painted  several  pic- 
tures of  ware  and  executions.  These  subjects  I  have 
treated  in  a  fashion  far  from  sentimental,  for  having  my- 
self killed  many  a  poor  fellow-creature  in  different  wars, 
I  have  not  the  right  to  be  sentimental.  But  the  sight  of 
heaps  of  human  beings  slaughtered,  shot,  beheaded, 
banged  under  my  eyes,  in  ail  that  region  extending  from 
the  frontier  of  China  to  Bulgaria,  has  not  failed  to  im- 
press itself  vividly  on  the  imaginative  side  of  my  art. 

"And  though  the  wars  of  the  present  time  have 
changed  their  former  character  of  God's  judgment  upon 
man,  nevertheless,  by  the  enormous  energy  and  excite- 
ment they  create,  by  the  great  mental  and  material  exer- 


tion they  call  forth,  they  are  a  phenomenon  interesting  to 
all  students  of  human  civilization.  My  intention  was  to 
examine  war  in  its  different  aspects,  and  transmit  these 
faithfully.  Facts  laid  upon  canvas  without  embellish- 
ment must  speak  eloquently  for  themselves." 

Again  he  affirms:  "All  my  paintings  were  painted 
without  any  preconceived  idea,  —  were  painted  only  be- 
cause their  subjects  interested  me.  The  moral  in  each 
case  appeared  afterwards,  coming  up  of  its  own  account, 
from  the  very  truthfulness  of  the  impressions." 

This  quite  naive  disclaimer  of  the  reformer's  ardor  and 
glimpse  of  Yerestschagin's  true  artist  soul  loses  nothing 
when  the  persistent  question  is  asked,  Why  did  such 
subjects  interest?  It  was  true  with  him  as  it  is  ever 
true,  "  The  Thought  is  parent  of  the  Deed,  nay  is  living 
soul  of  it,  and  last  and  continual,  as  well  as  first  mover 
of  it."  That  he,  as  does  every  other  great  soul,  bowed 
to  the  creative  spirit  as  to  a  higher  power,  beneficently 
bestowed,  rather  than  as  to  an  impulse  of  his  own  soul, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  only  as  we  realize  how 
deep  the  sincerity  which  would  not  take  refuge  from 
mangled  limbs  and  distorted,  heart-breaking  faces,  in  the 
glamour  of  landscape,  in  shrouding  smoke,  and  in  the 
hopeful  look  of  a  general  as  he  hears  the  first  shout  of 
victory,  —  details  which  the  imagination  must  often 
eagerly  and  consolingly  have  offered, —  that  we  can  justly 
estimate  the  value  of  his  work  and  the  greater  value  of 
his  personality. 

The  principle  upon  which  he  worked  was  one:  his 
pictures,  however,  fail  naturally  into  three  groups;  first* 
those  depicting  Biblical  history,  interpreted  in  the  spirit 
of  and  painted  in  Palestine,  in  the  very  environment  of 
severe  but  illuminative  realism ;  second,  those  depicting 
the  life  of  the  race  in  various  countries,  principally  in 
eastern  Europe  and  throughout  Asia ;  third,  those  treating 
of  war. 

Walk,  if  you  will  and  dare,  through  the  full  gallery 
of  his  war  pictures.  Then  you  will  sympathize  with 
Yon  Moltke,  and  declare  that  if  war  is  the  business  of 
the  race  these  pictures  must  and  shall  be  burned.  A 
few  at  a  time  are  enough.  Therefore,  let  us  glance  at 
those  which  picture  less  a  single  historical  scene  than  a> 
characteristic  event  which  may,  indeed  must,  in  different 
surroundings,  occur  in  every  war. 

In  the  "Assault  at  Plevna"  Emperor  Alexander  II. 
sits  surrounded  by  his  body-guard  and  generals  upon  a 
knoll  overlooking  the  battlefield  where  thousands  of  men 
are  being  mowed  down  by  the  merciless  guns.  The 
careless  attitude  of  some  of  the  group,  the  eager  fixed 
gaze  of  others,  the  distance  at  which  the  smoke-hidden 
battlefield  actually  is,  tell  the  same  tale  that  the  figure 
of  Napoleon  standing  behind  the  battlements  of  the 
Kremlin  and  watching  the  burning  of  Moscow  tells. 
The  meaning  of  war  comes  not  fully  home  save  to  the 
wounded  and  the  widowed.  The  artist  disclaims  all 
effort  to  make  the  Emperor  less  heroic  than  his  people 
believed  him  to  be  when  at  the  front.  He  but  pictured 
what  he  constantly  saw. 

Another  picture  worthy  of  more  than  a  glance,  although 
there  is  no  "  glory  "  in  it, —  as  where  is  there  in  Verest- 
schagin's  pictures  ?  —  is  «•  The  Wounded  Returning." 
"  All  Quiet  at  Shipka,"  a  picture  in  three  small  panels, 
has  unutterable  pathos.  In  each  the  figure  is  the  same, 
a  sentry  with  gun  on  shoulder,  stationed  at  a  lonely  post 
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on  the  hillside  daring  a  snowstorm.  In  the  first  the 
wind  is  beginning  to  swirl  the  snow  about  him.  In  the 
second  the  snow,  ever  ascending  and  ever  beating  against 
his  face,  is  gradually  numbing  the  life  within  him.  In 
the  third  he  has  fallen  low  and  it  is  covering  him  over. 
The  silence  is  complete;  there  is  no  fitful  breath  to 
break  it.  In  this  picture,  as  in  others  which  depict  "  the 
horror  of  snow,9'  Yerestschagin  has  acknowledged  the 
enormous  amount  of  suffering  which  is  incidental  to  a 
state  of  war,  and  which  has  no  recompense,  however 
small,  in  victory. 

uThe  Vanquished"  represents  a  field  strewn  with 
dead  and  dying,  where  there  is  nothing  but  the  trodden 
stubble  to  conceal  the  ghastly  wounds  and  the  agonized, 
staring  eyes ;  for  with  the  final  frenzy  of  inhumanity  the 
victors  have  stripped  and  plundered  the  dying.  A  priest 
and  his  assistant  are  performing  the  last  rites  of  the 
church  —  a  refinement  of  religious  impotence  which 
would  be  appalling  were  it  not  so  common. 

Pictures  such  as  these  could  not  go  unchallenged.  "  I 
have  represented,"  says  Verestschagin,  "  the  bandaging 
and  the  transporting  of  the  wounded  exactly  as  I  have 
seen  it  done  and  have  felt  it  in  my  own  person  when 
wounded,  bandaged  and  transported  in  the  most  primi- 
tive manner.  And  yet,  that  again  has  been  declared  to 
be  a  gross  exaggeration,  a  calumny. 

"  I  have  observed  during  several  days  how  prisoners 
were  slowly  freezing  to  death  on  a  road  extending  over 
thirty  miles.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  American 
artist,  Frank  D.  Millet,  who  was  on  the  spot,  to  that 
scene,  and  when  he  afterwards  saw  my  painting  he 
declared  it  to  be  strikingly  correct ;  yet  for  that  painting 
I  have  been  treated  to  such  abuse  as  would  not  admit 
of  repetition  in  print. 

"  I  have  seen  a  priest  performing  the  last  religious  rite 
on  a  battlefield  over  a  mass  of  killed,  plundered,  mutilated 
soldiers,  who  had  just  given  up  their  life  in  the  defense 
of  their  country ;  and  that  scene  again  —  a  picture  which 
I  had  painted,  literally,  with  tears  in  my  eyes  —  has  been 
also  proclaimed  in  high  quarters  to  be  the  product  of  my 
imagination,  a  downright  falsehood. 

u  My  lofty  accusers  did  not  deign  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  lie  was  given  them  by  that  same 
priest  who,  disgusted  with  the  accusations  against  me, 
declared  —  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  public  stand- 
ing before  the  picture  —  that  it  was  he  who  had  been 
performing  those  last  rites  over  the  massed  bodies  of  the 
killed  soldiers  —  had  done  it  in  the  very  surroundings 
represented  in  my  picture.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  my  picture  barely  escaped  being  ejected  from  the 
Exposition,  and  when  afterwards  it  was  intended  to 
publish  all  those  pictures  in  colored  prints,  the  officials 
put  their  veto  on  the  scheme  for  fear  that  those  cheap 
prints  would  find  their  way  among  the  masses." 

There  is  one  picture  of  perennial  interest  not  alone  to 
Englishmen,  but  to  all  citizens  of  any  country  whatso- 
ever which  attempts  to  rule  over  the  people  of  another 
though  "  inferior  "  race.  The  title  "  Blowing  from  Guns 
in  India"  is  sufficiently  descriptive.  The  artist's  own 
words  in  regard  to  the  picture  are  startling  and  significant : 

"  Men  who  had  seen  much  service  in  India  assured  me 
that  I  was  mistaken  in  presenting  such  an  execution  as  a 
typical,  characteristic  example  of  capital  punishment  in 
that  country ;  they  insisted  that  this  mode  of  execution 


had  been  adopted  but  once, —  in  the  course  of  the  last 
insurrection  of  the  Sepoys, —  and  even  at  that  time  it 
had  been  used  but  in  a  very  few  instances.  But  I 
maintain  that  this  mode  of  execution  —  a  comparatively 
humane  one  too  —  not  only  had  been  in  constant  use 
during  the  revolt  referred  to,  when  the  Sepoys  were 
blown  from  guns  by  the  thousand,  but  that  it  was  used 
by  the  British  authorities  in  India  for  many  years  before 
and  after  the  Sepoy  revolt  of  1858.  More  than  that,  I 
am  quite  positive  that  that  particular  mode  of  execution 
will  have  to  be  used  in  future  times.  The  Hindoo  does 
not  fear  any  other  kind  of  capital  punishment  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  'heathenish,  unclean  Europeans.' 
They  hold  that  any  one  shot  down  or  hanged  by  the 
Europeans  goes  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  martyrs  who 
are  entitled  to  a  high  reward  in  the  future  life.  But  an 
execution  by  means  of  a  gun  carries  positive  terror  into 
the  heart  of  a  native,  since  such  a  shot  tears  the  criminal's 
body  in  many  parts,  and  thus  prevents  him  from  present- 
ing himself  in  decent  form  in  heaven.  This  bugbear  was 
used  by  the  British,  and  will  be  used  by  them  as  long  as 
they  fear  to  lose  their  Indian  possessions. 

"  In  order  to  hold  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  in  political  and  economical  submission  by  means 
of  sixty  thousand  bayonets,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  brave 
and  to  be  possessed  of  political  tact — punishment  and 
bloody  reprisals  cannot  be  avoided." 

A  few  days  ago  a  Russian  battleship  of  splendid  pro- 
portions and  carrying  the  head  of  the  Russian  navy, 
Admiral  Makaroff,  through  long  years  and  in  many 
campaigns  a  personal  and  dearly  beloved  friend  of 
Verestschagin,  struck  a  submarine  mine  and  in  five 
minutes  had  disappeared  into  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
carrying  with  it  six  hundred  men.  It  must  have  been  a 
terrible  sight — a  sight  which,  if  Verestschagin  could 
have  caught  it  upon  his  canvas,  would  have  made  the 
world  stand  aghast,  and  the  most  hardened  and  heartless 
weep  for  the  pity  of  it.  But  Verestschagin,  too,  went 
down,  and  war  has  swallowed  up  one  of  its  most  coura- 
geous enemies.  His  works  remain  and  will  speak  with 
ever  louder  insistence  until  for  very  shame  men  will  cry 
for  peace. 

Discrediting  Christianity  Among  Non- 
Christian  Peoples. 

To  the  Editor: 

Sunday,  March  6,  1904,  was  celebrated  generally 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world  as  the  first  cen- 
tennial of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

However  high  one  may  rate  the  moral  codes  of  pagan 
peoples,  —  and  some  of  them  are  not  so  inferior  to  the 
system  of  Christian  ethics  as  has  at  times  been  sup- 
posed,—  the  anniversary  in  question,  to  those  who  re- 
gard only  the  lofty  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible,  and 
especially  the  unequaled  life  and  teachings  of  Christ, 
must  have  been  an  occasion  for  profound  congratulation. 
When  it  is  recalled,  however,  that  this  same  Bible  has 
furnished  the  creeds  of  hundreds  of  warring  sects,  filling 
the  world  with  conflicting  doctrines,  some  of  which  have 
been  as  degrading  to  man  as  dishonoring  to  God, 
doctrines  subversive  alike  of  human  brotherhood  and 
the  divine  paternity,  the  congratulation  may  well  have 
been  tempered   with  apprehension.     And  when  to  this 
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mediately  after  the  Congress  in  other  large  cities  is  also 
becoming  marked.  A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  New- 
York  members  of  the  General  Committee  has  already 
been  held,  and  they  are  arranging  for  a  public  meeting 
in  New  York  City  some  time  this  month,  to  start  the 
preparations  for  a  great  meeting  or  meetings  in  that  city 

in  October. 

■«  ♦  »■ 

Seventy-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

The  seventy-sixth  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Society's 
office,  31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  on  the  18th  of  May,  at 
2  o'clock  P.  M.,  for  the  transaction  of  the  usual  annual 
business. 

There  will  be  a  dinner  for  the  members  and  their 
friends  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  6.30  o'clock, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  2  Ash- 
burton  Place.  The  principal  address  of  the  evening 
will  be  given  by  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  counsel  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Venezuela  in  the  recent  Venezuela 
arbitration  before  the  Hague  Court. 

Tickets  to  the  dinner  will  be  one  dollar  each,  and 
should  be  applied  for  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  at  31  Beacon  Street. 


Editorial  Notes. 


Two  great  peace  meetings  are  to  be 
interparliamentary  held  in  this  country  this  year,  the 
thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress  and 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference.  The  first  of  these 
meets  in  Boston  the  first  week  in  October,  as  our  readers 
already  know,  the  other  in  St.  Louis  the  first  week  in 
September.  This  Interparliamentary  Conference  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  delegates  from  the  groups  formed  in 
the  parliaments  of  the  different  countries.  The  meeting 
at  St.  Louis  will  be  the  twelfth  conference  of  the  Union. 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  through  whose  efforts  the  In- 
terparliamentary Arbitration  Group  in  the  United  States 
Congress  was  recently  formed,  writes  us  that  a  formal 
invitation  has  been  extended  to  the  foreign  groups  to 
meet  in  St.  Louis  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  September. 
The  foreign  delegates  are  invited  to  bring  their  wives  or 
daughters  with  them.  They,  on  their  arrival,  will  be 
conducted  from  New  York  to  Washington  and  presented 
to  President  Roosevelt.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference 
they  will  be  conducted  back  to  New  York  by  way  of 
Chicago  and  Niagara  Falls.  Congress  has,  at  the  request 
of  the  American  group,  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  entertainment  of  the  foreign  delegates,  of 
whom  it  is  expected  that  several  hundred  will  come.  At 
the  Vienna  Conference  last  autumn  about  six  hundred 


were  in  attendance.  The  delegates  have  been  for  several 
years  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  government 
under  whose  auspices  the  Conference  has  met.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  St.  Louis  Conference  will  be  a  great  and 
memorable  occasion.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  devotes  its  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  arbitration,  and  its  program  is  therefore  much 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  Peace  Congress,  which 
considers  all  the  great  subjects  affecting  the  relations  of 
the  nations. 


Following  close  on  the  Anglo-French 
Acreeinen"Ch  arbitration  treaty  comes  another  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  which 
is  of  hardly  less  importance  in  its  bearings  on  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  It  has  been  justly  characterized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  diplomatic  triumphs.  It 
was  brought  about  wholly  by  peaceful  negotiation  and 
concession  without  arbitrators,  without  the  good  offices 
of  any  third  power.  It  entitles  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Mr.  Delcass6  to  rank  among  the  very  first  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  has  given  great  satisfaction 
throughout  both  countries  and  has  widened  and  deepened 
the  growing  friendliness  of  the  two  peoples.  The  new 
agreement,  signed  on  the  7th  of  April,  disposes  of  all 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  governments 
touching  their  colonial  interests.  France  is  given  a  free 
hand  in  Morocco,  and  withdraws  her  objections  to  Great 
Britain's  remaining  in  Egypt.  Great  Britain  guarantees 
the  neutrality  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Both  nations  are  to 
have  equal  trade  privileges  in  Egypt  and  Morocco  for 
thirty  years.  The  French  Shore  dispute  is  settled  by 
France's  renunciation  of  sovereignty  and  exclusive  fish- 
ing rights,  though  she  retains  certain  fishing  privileges. 
An  arbitration  commission  will  settle  any  differences  as 
to  indemnities  to  be  paid  the  establishments  on  the 
French  Shore,  and  the  land  disputes  in  the  New  Hebrides 
will  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  Great  Britain  with- 
draws her  objections  to  the  French  economic  administra- 
tion of  Madagascar.  In  West  Africa  France  obtains 
certain  advantages  in  the  way  of  better  routes.  The 
spirit  out  of  which  this  remarkable  agreement  has  come 
is  evidently  the  same  as  that  which  led  to  the  signing  of 
the  arbitration  treaty  on  the  14th  of  October  last.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  relief  to  civilization  of  the  re- 
moval of  all  these  sources  of  calumniation  and  friction 
between  these  two  great  powers.  One  might  possibly 
criticise  certain  deficiencies  of  the  agreement.  It  ought 
to  have  included  the  provision  that  the  rights  of  the 
native  races  in  the  colonies  should  be  more  carefully 
guarded.  Some  of  these  disputes  sprang  out  of  the  tres- 
passes of  the  two  countries  upon  the  rights  of  weaker 
peoples,  and  there    ought  to  have  been  some  show  o 
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regret  at  this.  But  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  agree- 
ment no  fault  can  be  found,  and  this  changed  feeling  of 
the  two  nations  towards  one  another  gives  the  best  pos- 
sible assurance  that  they  will  come  in  time  to  act  more 
justly  towards  the  weaker  peoples  against  whom  they 
have  both  committed  such  immense  wrongs.  There  is 
apparently  no  ground  whatever  for  suspecting,  as  certain 
European  governments  have  done,  that  sinister  motives 
are  behind  the  agreement,  that  England  and  France  are 
thereby  preparing  some  coup  against  other  powers. 


Switzerland,  which  has  often  been  called 
Switzerland.       ^e   nome   0f    true    internationalism,   has 

rendered  immense  services  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace.  She  has  so  lived  in  goodwill,  respect  and  justice 
toward  other  peoples — has,  in  a  word,  so  kept  the 
Golden  Rule  in  her  dealings  with  other  States  —  that 
she  has  not  had  any  controversies  with  them  to  arbitrate. 
That  is  a  higher  and  more  creditable  record  in  some 
respects  than  to  have  submitted  fifty  or  more  disputes  to 
arbitration,  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
done.  She  has,  however,  furnished  the  arbitrators  in 
more  cases  of  dispute  between  other  nations  than 
probably  any  other  country.  But  she  has  just  done  a 
service  to  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  peace  which  may 
easily  prove  to  be  the  greatest  she  has  ever  rendered- 
In  the  treaty  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile, 
by  which  the  two  countries  have  pledged  themselves  to 
submit  to  arbitration  any  future  differences  that  may 
arise  between  them,  provision  is  made  that  ordinarily  the 
King  of  England  shall  be  arbitrator.  (Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  are  not  yet  parties  to  the  Hague 
Convention.)  But  in  any  cases  in  which  either  of  the 
countries  should  be  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Great 
Britain,  the  treaty  contained  a  provision  that  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  should  be  asked  to  serve  as  arbitrator. 
On  being  informed  of  this  provision  the  Federal  Council 
promptly  notified  the  governments  that  it  could  no 
longer  accept  the  office  of  arbitrator  now  that  the  Hague 
Court  was  in  existence.  This  action  of  Switzerland  will 
do  as  much  to  bring  the  Hague  Court  into  general  use 
as  anything  that  has  yet  occurred. 


Herald  of  Peace  goes  on  to  show.     His  pacific  spirit, 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  eminently  practical  ways, 
has  also  been  as  deeply  appreciated  by  the  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries  as  by  the  British  workers  them, 
selves.    They  have  noticed  with  great  satisfaction  that 
from  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  has  manifested  the 
purpose  to  follow  the  example  of  his  illustrious  mother, 
and  throw  the  weight  of  his  great  position  in  favor  of 
friendship  and  concord  in  the  family  of  nations.     One 
can  easily  imagine  what  world-wide  mischief  a  belligerent 
king  on  the  throne  of  England  at  the  present  critical 
moment  might  have  wrought.     Only  as  one  presents  to 
himself  this  supposable  situation  can  one  properly  under- 
stand the  greatness  of  the  beneficent  service  which  King 
Edward  is  accomplishing.    The  visits  of  the  heads  of 
State  to  one  another  have  not  in  the  past  usually  been 
of  any  particular  significance,  but  in  the  light  of  what?  is 
now  transpiring  in  the  rapprochement  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  the  time  will  come  when   Edward's 
visit  to  Paris  and  his  interview  at  Windsor  with  the 
King  of  Italy  will  be  classed  as  great  historic  events. 
The  King's  conduct  and  utterances  about  the.  Russo- 
Japanese  war  and  his  influence  on  the  press  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  admirable  and  worthy.     The  effect 
has  been  immense,  and  this  has  been  probably  the  chief 
factor  in  the  allaying  of  all  fear  that  the  Eastern  conflict 
might  involve  Europe  in  a  general  war.     A  king  can  be 
in  no  higher  or  nobler  business  than  that  to   which 
Edward  is  devoting  himself. 


In  an  editorial  on  "  King  Edward  and 

r?I*  «■!??**  Peace"  the  London  Herald  of  Peace,  in 
its  April  issue,  says  that  "  nothing  has 
augured  so  well  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  neighbors  as  the  good  feeling 
engendered  by  the  attitude  and  actions  of  her  present 
sovereign,  and  the  response  which  these  have  evoked  on 
the  part  of  other  countries."  But  the  king's  influence 
has  been  quite  as  great  for  peace  beyond  the  sphere  of 
British  relations  as  within  them,  as  the  editor  of  the 


In  view  of  the  enormous  expenditure 
for  warships  to  which  our  government  is 
now  committed  for  an  indefinite  period  by 
the  adoption  of  the  so-called  naval  program,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  significant  interest  to  note  the  conclusions  reached 
by  M.  Messimy  in  the  preamble  to  his  recent  proposal 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  French  army.  He  shows 
that  from  every  million  inhabitants  the  French  army 
takes  5,620  recruits,  the  German  army  4,120,  the  Italian 
army  3,130,  the  Russian  army  2,812,  the  Austro- Hun- 
garian army  2,670,  and  the  English  army  1,170.  The 
difference  to  the  disadvantage  of  France  is  enormous, 
and  is  likely  to  become  greater  every  year  in  proportion 
as  the  birth-rate  remains  inferior  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions. Moreover,  to  take  5,620  recruits  annually  for 
every'  million  inhabitants  it  is  necessary  to  accept  many 
weaklings,  with  the  result  that  in  1901  the  mortality  in 
the  French  army  was  treble  that  of  the  German  army. 
Examining  the  financial  sacrifices  which  are  entailed  by 
the  excessive  armaments  of  Europe,  M.  Messimy  says 
that  the  military  expenditure  amounts  in  France  to  1,270,- 
000,000  francs,  or  35  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure ; 
in  Russia  1,300,000,000  francs,  or  25  per  cent. ;  in  Ger- 
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A  Memorial  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Relative  to  the  Establishment  of  an  International  Congress. 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  ask  that  Congress  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  invite 
the  governments  of  the  world  to  join  in  establishing,  in  whatever  way  they  may  judge  expedient,  an  Inter- 
national Congress  to  meet  at  stated  periods  and  deliberate  upon  questions  of  common  interest  to  the  nations, 
and  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  governments. 

Your  petitioners  are  moved  to  join  in  this  request  by  the  following  considerations : 

1.  While  the  Permanent  International  Court  for  the  settlement  of  controversies  between  nations  is 
set  up  by  the  leading  powers  of  the  world  and  is  in  successful  operation  at  The  Hague,  yet  there  is  no 
recognized  and  authoritative  code  of  international  law,  and  for  the  enacting  of  such  a  code  the  proposed 
congress  is  almost  an  essential  supplement,  being  ultimately,  as  we  hope,  clothed  with  deliberative  power  to 
develop  and  formulate  a  system  of  international  law. 

2.  The  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  recognize  as  never  before  the  possibility  of  settling  by  judicial 
means  many  of  the  differences  between  nations  formerly  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  force  when 
diplomacy  and  arbitration  failed. 

3.  Already  between  one  and  two  hundred  cases  of  disputes  between  nations  have  been  settled  by 
arbitration. 

4.  Within  the  past  century  about  thirty  important  international  congresses  and  conferences  have  been 
held  for  the  discussion  and  adjustment  of  matters  of  pressing  importance,  and  have  been  in  a  large  measure 
successful ;  but  these  congresses  were  of  an  unauthoritative  and  ephemeral  character,  and  could  not  enact 
a  code. 

5.  For  want  of  such  a  code  clearly  defining  many  international  customs  upon  commercial  and  mari- 
time questions  constantly  arising  between  firms  and  individuals,  much  irritation  and  friction  result,  which 
are  not  infrequently  the  ultimate  cause  of  wars. 

For  these  reasons  your  memorialists  believe  that  great  advantage  would  arise  from  the  existence  of  a 
parliament  for  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  may  concern  nations  in  their  international  relations. 
Most  peoples,  those  who  claim  to  be  Christian  peoples  at  least,  appear  now  to  recognize  war  as  an  institution 
disastrous  to  mankind  and  undesirable,  and  to  be  avoided  and  prevented  as  much  as  possible ;  and,  seeing 
the  wretchedness  and  sorrow  which  so  largely  accompany  it,  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  foremost 
in  the  arts  of  peace  and  claiming  to  uphold  righteousness,  to  take  whatever  steps  we  can  which  may  tend 
to  reduce  the  number  of  wars  to  the  smallest  limit  possible. 

To  this  end  your  memorialists  believe  a  world's  congress  or  parliament  convening  periodically  will  be 

a  chief  factor,  and  they  urge  its  establishment  upon  you  at  this  time  as  a  long  step  toward  that  "  federation 

of  the  world "  which  is  already  foreshadowed  by  the  close  ties  now  existing  in  the  commercial,  economic, 

scientific,  social,  and  philanthropic  life  of  the  nations. 

Signed : 

HAMPTON  L.  CARSON,  FLOYD  W.  TOMPKINS, 

Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Rector  Holy  Trinity  P.  E.  Church,  Philadelphia. 

JAMES  T   MITCHELL  WAYNE  MAC  VEAOH. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

J.  HAY  BROWN,  CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  GEORGE  TUCKER  BISPHAM, 
S.  LESLIE  MESTREZAT,  Attorney-atLaw. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  SAMUEL  DICKSON 
WM.  P.  POTTER,  Attorney^t-Law.' 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  nn\rVTTR«SW 

SAMUEL  GUSTINE  THOMPSON,  JOHN  ^|£  tISXS.  Work. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Baldwin  L<™>™*™  Works. 

D.  NEWLIN  FELL,  N.  PARKER  SHORTRIDGE, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  President  of  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 

JOHN  DEAN,  FRANCIS  B.  REEVES, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  President  of  the  Qirard  National  Bank. 
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ROBERT  N.  WILL80N, 

Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia. 

G.  HARRY  DAVIS, 

Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia. 
W.  N.  ASHMAN, 

Judge  of  the  Orphan's  Court  of  Philadelphia. 
P.  J.  RYAN, 

R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
O.  W.  WHITAKER, 

P.  E.  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 


JOHN  B.  GEST, 

Attorney-at  Law  and  Financier. 

TALCOTT  WILLIAMS, 

Editor. 
M.  N.  KLINE, 

Merchant. 
FRANCIS  FISHER  KANE, 

Attorney-at-Law. 
GEORGE  GLUYAS  MERCER, 

Attorney-at-Law. 


Letter  of  Endorsement  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harrisbubg,  December  9,  1903. 
Philip  C.  Garrbtt,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Wood,  Esq., 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen  :  — 

It  is  a  gratification  to  me  to  express  my  approval  of  the  Memorial  presented  to  Congress  by  the  American 
Peace  Society.  The  governments  of  the  world  are  brought  into  such  close  relations  in  the  present  age  by  the 
development  of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  intercourse  that  some  authoritative  method  of  settling  their  disputes, 
other  than  that  used  in  the  days  of  barbarism  and  still  continued,  has  become  essential.  If  the  Congress  you 
suggest  should  accomplish  nothing  more  than  to  awaken  a  cosmopolitan  sentiment  which  may  have  some  effect  in 
deterring  the  strong  nations  from  despoiling  the  weak  of  their  possessions,  it  will  confer  a  great  benefit  upon 
humanity. 

Yours  very  truly,  (Signed)        SAM.  W.  PENNYPACKER. 


Pamphlets  and  Books  Received. 

The  Influence  of  Brajw  Power  on  History.  By  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer.   The  New  England  Education  League,  West  BomerviUe,  Mass. 

Canadian  Reciprocity.  Speeoh  of  Hon.  John  A.  Sullivan  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  19, 1904. 

Conditions  in  the  Philippines.  By  David  H.  Doherty,  M.  D.,  of 
Chicago.  Presented  by  Senator  Hoar  in  the  United  States  Senate  Febru- 
ary 27.    Senate  Document,  No.  170. 

A  Permanent  Treaty  of  Arbitration  between  France  and 
Great  Britain.  Addresses  by  Thomas  Barclay  before  the  French  In- 
ternational Arbitration  Society,  March  27,  1901,  and  February  22,  1904. 
Address  the  Author,  17  rue  Pasquier,  Paris,  France. 

Le8  Paoifiqubs  Chretiens.  By  Paul  Allegret,  president  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  Les  Amis  de  la  Pair,  Havre,  France. 

La  Guerre  et  la  Paix  par  des  Chiffrbs.  By  Luclen  Le  Foyer. 
By  the  same  author,  La  Mission  Morale  ds  la  France,  La  Patres 
Pacifique,  Patriotisms  et  Civisme.  Address  La  Paix  Par  U  Droit, 
Nimes,  France. 

In  the  Gardens  of  God.    Poem,  by  James  Arthur  Rdgerton.   The 
i,  69  Park  Place,  New  York. 

In  Msmoriam.  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  Speeches  delivered  at  the 
Memorial  Meeting  in  the  Auditorium,  Chicago,  November  29, 1903. 

Report  of  the  Twelfth  Universal  Peaoe  Congress.  Held  at 
Rouen  and  Havre.  France,  September  22-27, 1903.  Can  be  had  at  40  cents 
per  copy,  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  31  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


Child  Labor,  Civil  Service,  Cooperation,  Divorce  Reform, 
Education,  the  Housing  Problem,  Institutional  Churches, 
Public  Ownership,  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  Social 
Settlements,  Tax  Reform,  Temperance,  The  Hours  of  Work 
and  the  Wages  of  Men  and  Women.  This  book  will  show 
the  growth  of  the  various  reform  Political  Movements,  and 
especially  of  Labor  and  Reform  Legislation. 

Resist  Not  Evil.  By  Clarence  S.  Darrow.  Chicago:  The 
Hammersmark  Publishing  Company,  151  Wabash  Avenue. 
Price,  75  cents. 

This  book,  which  is  an  arraignment  of  the  doctrine  of  force 
and  punishment,  we  reserve  for  further  review. 


Young  America  in  the  Hands  of  His  Friends.  A 
Political  Drama.  By  Arthur  W.  Sanborn.  Boston:  James 
H.  West  Company. 

This  work  was  written  to  "ridicule"  the  follies,  the  vices 
and  the  madness  of  the  times.  It  is  a  parody  on  American 
Imperialism  and  its  accompanying  evils.  But  in  our  judg- 
ment the  author  would  have  done  much  better  to  write  in 
plain  prose. 

Social  Pbogbess.  A  Year  Book.  By  Josiah  Strong.  New 
York:  The  Baker  <fe  Taylor  Company.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  book  of  273  pages  is  full  of  the  sort  of  information  that 
every  student  of  social  progress  finds  himself  over  and  over 
again  in  need  of.  The  statistics  given  are  for  the  year  1908, 
and  are  later,  as  a  rule,  than  those  available  in  any  similar 
publication.    A  few  of  the  topics  which  are  taken  up  are: 


Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 

The  Minnesota  Peace  Society, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
R.  J.  Mendenhall,  President. 
Miss  A.  B.  AlbertBon,  Secretary. 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society, 

Wichita,  Kansas. 
George  W.  Hobs,  LL.  D.,  President. 
J.  M.  Nay  lor,  Secretary. 


Form  of  Bequest. 


I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars* 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "Ameri- 
ca* Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Sooiety. 

Abt.  Y.  Tbe  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Abt.  VI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Abt.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-offlcio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Exeoutive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Abt.  IX.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  suoh  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Abt.  X.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


Mlications  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Congress.  —  By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1908.  Price  5  cts.  each, 
or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones,  LL- 
B.    New  edition,  20  pages.    5  cts.  each,  $2.00  per  hundred* 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

nationalism  and  Internationalism,  or  Mankind  One  Body.— 

By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D.      New  edition. 
Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Hague  Court  in  the  Pious  Fund  Arbitration.  —Address 
of  Hon.  William  L.  Pen  field,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  May  28,  1908. 

The  Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  32  pages.  Price  5  cts.  each.  $2.60 
per  hundred. 


War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View.— By  Ernest  How- 
ard Crosby.  Address  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress  at 
Providence,  R.  L,  November,  1900.  12  pages.  $1.50  per 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Coming  Reform  — A  Woman's  Word.  —  By  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Blake.    New  edition,  12  pages.    $1.50  per  hundred. 

The  Nation's  Responsibility  for  Peace— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood, LL.D.    Price  5  cts.,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
tration.—  By  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  Address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  April 
15,  1902.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.—  By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
Address  delivered  at  the  Commemoration  meeting  held  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  January  Id,  1901.  12  pages. 
Price  $1.50  per  hundred. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By  William  Penn.    First  published  in  1698.     24  pages, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

A  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  —  By  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  D.D.    Price  5  cts.  each;  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Text  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.— Price  5  cts.  each. 

Perpetual  Peace.  —  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.  —  By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.  32  pages.  5  cents  each.  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  War  System;  Its  History,  Tendency,  and  Character,  in 
the  Light  of  Civilisation  and  Religion.  — By  Rev.  Reuen 
Thomas,  D.D.    New  edition.    Price  10  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Boys'  Brigade;  Its  Character  and  Tendencies.  — By 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    New  edition.    8  pages. 

Price  75  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
Topics  for  Essays  and  Discussions  in  Schools,  Colleges,  and 

Debating  Societies,  with  a  list  of  reference  books.    Sent 

on  receipt  of  two  cents  for  postage. 
Report  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  of  1 89 S.— Price 

postpaid,  cloth  75  cts. ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Report  of  the  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference.  —  Held 
at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1901.  Contains  all  the 
papers  read.    Price  15  cts.  postpaid. 

The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent History. —  By  Alexander  Mackennal,  D.  D.  Address 
delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  Council,  Bos- 
ton, September  22, 1899.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

International  Arbitration;  Its  Present  Status  and  Prospects. 

—  By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    New  edition.    19 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools.  — By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 

8  pages.    Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
The  Old  Testament  on  War.  —  By  George  Gillett.    24  pages. 

5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
The  Growth  of  European  Militarism.— Price  20  cents  per 

hundred,  -prepaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Government.— 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    24  pages  with  oover. 
5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

History  of  the  Seventy-live  Tears'  Work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  — 16  Pages.    Two  copies  for  5  cts. 

A  Rattle,  as  it  appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.  —  By  Rev.  R.  B. 
Howard.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.  Price,  postpaid,  20  cts.. 
per  hundred. 

The  Cherry  Festival  of  Naumburg.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 
Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Woman  and  War.  —  By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby.  Letter  Leaf- 
let No.  6.    Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Coals  of  Fire.  — By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends' 
African  Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price 
80  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washington's  Anti-militarism.  — Letter  Leaflet  No.  84.  4 
pages.    Price  85  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Peace  Society. 

This  number  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  is  given 
up  largely  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
seventy-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Peace 
Society. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  strong  gratification  among  those 
present  at  the  remarkable  progress  during  the  year 
both  in  the  enlargement  of  public  interest  in  the 
cause  of  international  concord  and  in  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  arbitration  as  manifested  by 
the  treaties  recently  signed  in  Western  Europe. 

This  gratification  was,  of  course,  coupled  with  keen 
regret  that  Japan  and  Russia  had  gone  to  war  with 
each  other,  when  they  might  so  easily  and  honorably 
have  found  a  way  out  of  the  conflict  by  making  use 
of  the  scheme  of  mediation  provided  in  the  Hague 
Convention,  to  which  they  were  lx)th  parties.  The 
resolution  on  the  subject  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  urging  our  government  to  seize  the  first 
favorable  moment  to  proffer  its  good  offices  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  fact  that  our  own  government,  which  has  per- 


haps done  more  than  any  other  for  the  movement,  is 
at  present  falling  behind  in  the  matter  of  arbitration 
treaties,  when  it  ought,  in  loyalty  to  its  own  history, 
to  be  in  the  forefront,  was  also  much  deplored.  So 
was  the  fact  that  in  its  recent  dealing  with  Colombia 
arbitration  had  been  ignored  in  the  matter  of  the 
proper  construction  to  be  put  upon  the  treaty  of  1846. 

But  on  the  whole  no  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
ever  before  held  under  circumstances  more  generally 
encouraging. 

Our  readers  will  all  wish  to  study  carefully  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  we 
give  in  full.  In  the  survey  there  presented  are 
brought  together  the  numerous  occurrences  of  the. 
year  relating  to  the  arbitration  and  peace  movement, 
after  which  people  are  so  frequently  inquiring.  Any 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  master  the  array  of 
facts  given  in  the  report  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
convinced  that  arbitration,  the  pacific  method  of 
settling  international  disputes,  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment, but  that  it  has  already  permanently  estab- 
lished itself  both  in  general  public  opinion  and  in 
the  public  law  of  the  world. 

We  had  expected  to  publish  in  full  in  this  issue 
the  splendid  address  of  Mr.  MacVeagh  at  the  annual 
dinner  in  the  evening,  but  give  only  liberal  extracts 
from  it,  as  he  has  not  been  able  to  revise  and  prepare 
it  for  publication  in  full. 

Many  excellent  sentiments  were  also  expressed  in 
the  briefer  speeches  of  the  evening.  We  give  a  sum- 
mary of  these  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


Arbitration  with  Weak  Powers. 

There  was  one  point  in  Moorfield  Storey's  brief 
remarks  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  on  May  18  that  deserves  more  serious  atten- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received.  We  mean  the  matter 
of  the  arbitration  of  strong  powers  with  small  and 
weak  ones.  Mr.  Storey  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  own  government  has  up  to  the  present  time 
wholly  ignored  the  desire  of  Colombia,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 
1846  and  of  our  government's  responsibility  under  it 
should  be  submitted  to  impartial  arbitration. 

That  this  is  a  proper  subject  for  arbitration,  as  it 
is  a  purely  judicial  question,  every  one  must  admit. 
The  new  arbitration  treaties  concluded  by  the  Western 
European  governments  provide  for  reference  to  the 
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Hague  Court  of  all  questions  that  arise  over  the  in- 
terpretation of  treaties.  That  our  goverment  is  liable 
for  damages,  if  our  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Panama 
revolution  was  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  is  equally 
clear,  even  though  the  result  of  the  revolution  can- 
not now  be  undone.  Time  cannot  take  away  this 
liability. 

The  case  of  the  Alabama  claims  furnishes  a  prec- 
edent for  arbitration  in  this  instance.  It  was  sev- 
eral years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  before  that 
dispute  was  finally  settled.  The  British  government 
had,  by  its  treatment  of  the  Confederate  cruisers, 
aided  and  abetted  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States. 
Our  government  kept  pressing  the  claims  for  dam- 
ages, and  if  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  had  not  been 
secured  from  Great  Britain,  a  serious  rupture  would 
without  doubt  have  taken  place. 

If  Colombia  were  a  strong  power,  she  would  be 
insisting  to-day  on  arbitration  over  the  question  of 
our  liability  for  damages  for  having  aided  a  revolu- 
tion to  despoil  her  of  a  very  valuable  province ;  and 
•we  should  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  arbitration. 

The  question,  then,  as  Mr.  Storey  raised  it,  is 
whether  our  government  is  going  to  persist  in  re- 
fusing to  arbitrate  upon  the  matter,  simply  because 
it  is  strong  enough  to  do  as  it  pleases,  or  will  be  true 
to  its  professions  and  to  the  ideals  of  justice  which 
it  would  apply  to  others  in  like  circumstances.  If 
it  follow  the  former  course,  as  it  has  so  far  done,  it 
will  be  hard  to  convince  impartial  observers  that  our 
pretended  devotion  to  the  principle  of  arbitration  is 
not  after  all  a  good  deal  of  a  sham,  or  a  mere  matter 
of  political  convenience. 

For  our  own  part  we  believe  that  the  devotion  of 
our  government  to  arbitration  has  been  perfectly  sin- 
cere, and  not  a  matter  of  mere  political  expediency 
or  the  result  of  fear  of  war.  For  this  reason  we 
have  greatly  regretted  that  the  government  did  not 
long  ago  frankly  declare  its  willingness  to  let  this 
question  go  to  an  impartial  tribunal.  If  we  did  not 
violate  our  treaty  obligations  to  Colombia,  by  the 
support  we  gave  to  the  Panama  revolution,  no  body 
of  judges  chosen  from  the  Hague  Court  would  de- 
clare that  we  did ;  if  we  were  guilty  of  such  viola- 
tion, as  Colombia  believes,  and  always  will  believe, 
we  ought  to  be  the  first  power  on  earth  to  be  willing 
to  make  due  compensation. 

Mr.  Storey's  general  statement  that  strong  powers 
do  not  arbitrate  with  weak  states,  but  only  with 
strong  ones,  because  they  fear  to  go  to  war  with  them, 
must  be  taken  in  a  modified  sense.  The  history  of 
arbitration  shows  that  strong  nations  have  often  arbi- 
trated with  weak  ones.  The  number  of  such  arbitra- 
tions has  been  surprisingly  large,  our  own  country 
having  been  a  party  to  a  considerable  number  of  such 
settlements.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  controversies 
have  involved  political  ambitions  or  territorial  greed, 
or  something  of  a  similar  nature,  that  arbitration  has 


been  refused  to  weak  states.  These  have  been,  it  must 
be  confessed,  painfully  numerous   in  recent  years. 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  reflection  upon  the  most 
serious  aspect  of  the  subject  underlying  Mr.  Storey's 
remarks,  namely,  the  progressive  destruction  of  small 
states  by  strong,  aggressive  ones  in  recent  years. 
The  two  South  African  republics  are  gone.  The 
only  attempt  at  independent  republican  government 
yet  made  in  the  Far  East  has  been  choked  to  death. 
Finland  has  been  crushed.  Great  Britain  is  by  a 
"  peaceful  mission  "  of  aggression  and  slaughter  pre- 
paring to  destroy  the  life  of  the  native  governments 
of  Thibet,  as  she  has  already  destroyed  those  of  so 
many  weak  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

This  killing  of  small,  weak  states  will  go  on,  with 
some  very  startling  results  before  long,  unless  the 
theories  and  policies  which  are  back  of  it  can  be  de- 
stroyed. Russia  has  her  covetous  eye  on  Scandina- 
via, which  she  considers  a  part  of  her  divinely  pre- 
destined sphere.  Germany  is  already  arousing  strong 
suspicions  that  she  has  evil  designs  upon  the  Nether- 
land  countries..  Corea  is  certain  to  perish  sooner  or 
later  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones  of 
Russia  and  Japan.  Persia  and  Siam  both  probably 
lie  along  the  pathway  of  political  death.  Without  a 
quick  and  radical  change  of  sentiment  and  .policy  in 
this  matter,  we  are  in  considerable  danger  of  seeing 
at  no  remote  day  the  disappearance  of  all  the  small 
states  of  Western  Europe,  which  have  contributed  so 
immeasurably  to  the  best  and  highest  life  of  the  world. 

Nobody  objects  to  the  bringing  of  larger  and  larger 
areas  of  territory  under  single  governments,  provided 
always  that  this  can  be  done  through  the  free  choice 
of  the  peoples  involved,  and  with  all  local  rights  and 
liberties  safeguarded.  But  where  this  is  not  done, 
the  violent  absorption  of  small  states  by  powerful 
ones  always  entails  weakness  and  detriment  to  civili- 
zation, and  leaves  behind  seeds  of  hate  and  discord. 
Civilization  cannot  afford  to  get  on  its  hands  any  more 
Irelands  and  Polands. 

The  spirit  that  will  not  arbitrate  disputes  with 
weak  states,  because  they  cannot  help  themselves,  is, 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  nothing  less  than 
the  old  spirit  of  political  tyranny  and  domination 
which  has  filled  the  world  so  full  of  injustice ;  and 
no  country  that  hopes  to  lead  hereafter  in  the  progress 
of  mankind  to  higher  levels  of  political  liberty,  moral 
attainment  and  social  welfare,  can  afford  to  allow  it- 
self to  be  tinged  in  the  least  with  this  spirit.  Injus- 
tice in  what  may  be  thought  small  things  easily  paves 
the  way  to  injustice  in  larger  ones.  If  we  do  Colom- 
bia an  essential  injustice,  in  refusing  to  arbitrate  with 
her,  because  she  is  so  weak  that  we  can  do  as  we 
please,  we  are  liable  to  be  emboldened  thereby  to  be- 
have ourselves  unjustly  toward  some  power  with 
which  we  shall  find  that  we  cannot  do  as  we  please. 
Injustice  is  the  straight  road  to  misunderstanding 
and  war. 
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Let  all  the  friends  of  righteousness  and  peace  give 
immediate  and  serious  attention  to  this  problem  of 
the  relations  of  the  strong  powers  to  the  weak  ones, 
for  there  is  probably  no  other  sphere  at  the  present 
time  in  which  so  much  injustice  is  perpetrated,  or 
gives  promise  of  being  perpetrated  on  a  great  scale 
in  the  near  future. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Preparations  for  the  coming  Peace 
£»"££«..  Congrew  are  progressing  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  Boston  sub-committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Organization  has  been  devoting  itself 
largely  for  the  past  month  to  making  sure  that  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  be  well  represented  in  the  Congress. 
The  results  of  these  efforts  are  so  far  most  gratifying, 
and  the  committee  are  already  assured  of  good  delega- 
tions from  England,  from  France,  from  Italy,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. A  Swedish  lady  has  given  the  Swedish  Peace 
Society  2,500  crowns  (about  $750)  toward  defraying 
the  expenses  of  a  delegation  to  Boston.  Several  of  the 
cities  in  which  it  is  planned  to  hold  meetings  imme- 
diately after  the  Congress  have  already  taken  steps  in 
that  direction.  A  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  held  in 
New  York  on  May  9.  It  was  presided  over  by  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  a  member  of  the  Hague  Court,  who  is 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  efforts  to  make  the  Con- 
gress a  signal  success.  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine  and 
Edwin  D.  Mead  both  spoke  at  the  New  York  meeting. 
In  his  remarks  Mr.  Straus  said  that  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  had  cast  a  cloud  over  what  the  last  Peace  Confer- 
ence did,  but  he  believed  that  "  this  war  will  move  for- 
ward the  dial  of  peace  and  accentuate  the  fact  that  this 
spirit  of  expansion  and  appropriation  of  the  lands  of 
weaker  nations  must  end,  and  end  forever  in  all  the 
continents  of  the  world."  He  believed  that  "  the  Hague 
Tribunal  might  yet  be  invoked  to  decide  the  issues  of 
this  war."  "  Who  knows,"  he  asked,  "  but  that  this  war 
in  the  Far  East  will  be  the  strongest  possible  proof  of 
the  sentiment  which  actuated  the  twenty-six  nations  at 
the  Hague  Peace  Conference,  that  each  and  every  nation 
must  promote  the  cause  of  peace  for  its  own  highest 
interests?"  Steps  have  also  been  taken  in  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati  to  organize  for  meetings. 

The  Congress,  let  all  interested  remember,  will  open 
in  Boston  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  October,  and  continue 
till  Friday  evening.  All  peace  societies  are  entitled  to 
send  delegates.  All  peace  and  arbitration  departments 
of  other  organizations  may  also  send  delegates.  So  may 
any  organization  which  interests  itself  in  the  cause  of 
peace;  and  any  individual  who  cares  to  do  so  may 
attend  and  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Congress. 


All  enrolled  will  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations,  though  only  official  delegates  have  the 
right  to  vote  on  resolutions,  etc. 

The  Committee  still  invite  contributions,  which  so  far 
have  come  in  slowly,  and  this  invitation  continues  iu 
force  till  the  Congress  meets.  The  Committee  are  issu- 
ing bulletins  frequently  in  the  interests  of  the  Congress. 


Peace  Bureau. 


The  Commission  of  the  International 
Peace  Bureau  met  at  Berne  on  the  30th 
of  April.  Mr.  Frederic  Bajer  of  Copenhagen,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  presided.  It  was  decided  to 
open  a  public  subscription  in  the  different  countries  in 
favor  of  the  International  Fund  for  Peace  Propaganda, 
the  establishment  of  which  had  been  decided  upon  at 
the  Rouen  Peace  Congress.  It  was  voted  to  send  an 
address  to  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  both 
Russia  and  Japan,  expressing  regret  that  war  had  broken 
out  betweeu  the  two  countries,  and  praying  the  two 
governments  to  accept  mediation  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention. 
A  copy  of  the  address  was  also  directed  to  be  sent  to  the 
other  governments  signatory  of  the  Hague  Convention, 
with  the  request  that  they  use  their  influence  with  the 
belligerents  to  induce  them  to  accept  the  good  offices  of 
two  neutral  states  as  mediators.  Felicitations  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  Commission  to  the  governments  of  France, 
England,  Italy,  Spain,  Denmark  and  Holland  on  account 
of  the  treaties  of  arbitration  recently  concluded  by  them ; 
to  the  governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  agreement  disposing  of  all  their 
differences ;  to  the  governments  of  France  and  Italy  on 
account  of  the  friendly  visit  of  President  Loubet  to  Italy, 
and  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Commission  voted  its  approval  of  the 
date  and  place  fixed  by  the  American  Committee  for  the 
thirteenth  International  Peace  Congress,  and  also  pro- 
vided for  the  communication  to  the  peace  societies  of 
the  program  of  the  Congress. 


TheCraner 
Peace  Prize. 

Peaae  Prize. 


A  dinner  was  given  in  London  on  May 
4  in  honor  of  William  Randal  Cremer 
who  in  December  last  received  the  Nobel 
The  dinner  was  attended  by  two  hundred 
persons,  among  whom  were  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  Lord  Kinnaird  and  Lord  Monkswell,  mem- 
bers of  the  arbitration  group  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  members  of  labor  organizations.  Thomas  Burt,  the 
radical  member  or  Parliament  for  Morpeth  presided,  and 
in  his  remarks  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who, 
he  said,  was  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  of 
Anglo- American  friendship.  The  chief  event  of  the  oc- 
casion was  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Cremer  that  he  had 
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deoided  to  devote  the  $39,150  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Nobel  Committee  to  the  promotion  of  arbitra- 
tion rather  than  for  his  own  personal  uses.  This  he  be- 
lieved would  have  been  most  pleasing  to  Mr.  Nobel 
himself.  The  fund  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  International  Arbitration  League,  the 
society  founded  by  Mr.  Cremer  and  of  which  he  has 
always  been  the  secretary.  The  proceeds  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  League.  If 
the  League  should  cease  to  exist,  the  trustees  were  em- 
powered to  use  the  funds  at  their  discretion  for  the 
furtherance  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Cremer  said  that  he  had 
made  it  a  condition  that  the  income  from  the  fund  should 
be  supplemented  by  substantial  annual  contributions  from 
other  sources.  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  some  remarks  apprecia- 
tive of  Mr.  Cremer's  work,  expressed  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  English-speaking  race  would  hasten  to  set  the 
world  an  example  by  substituting  arbitration  in  interna- 
tional disputes  for  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 


failed  of  adjustment  by  the  usual  course  of  diplomacy  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  and 
that  thereafter,  or  simultaneous  therewith,  similar  treaties 
be  negotiated  with  other  powers. 


The  following  resolutions  in  favor  of  an 
Beerd  of  Trade    ar^tra^on  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in- 
troduced by  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  were 
passed  recently  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation : 

Whereas,  The  principle  of  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  controversies  has  beeu  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  its 
national  history,  as  emphasized  in  1794  by  the  Jay 
Treaty,  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  the 
practical  commencement  of  the  arbitration  movement  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  and 

Whereas,  During  the  last  hundred  years  the  United 
States  has  arbitrated  with  other  nations  more  than  fifty 
important  international  controversies,  of  which  no  less 
than  thirty  were  with  Great  Britain,  including  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  serious  controversies  growing  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  which  were  composed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  (1871),  under  which  was  held  the  Geneva 
Court  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Alabama  Claims,  which 
treaty  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  most 
important  treaty  of  arbitration  in  the  world's  history, 
second  only  in  significance  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  the 
creation  of  which  twenty-six  of  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  united. 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation  hereby  records  its  high  appreciation  and 
commendation  of  President  Roosevelt's  humanitarian 
diplomacy,  for  his  effective  support  and  advancement  of 
international  arbitration  in  directing  to  The  Hague  Court 
the  Pious  Fund  case  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  the  controversy  arising  out  of  the  claims  of 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  against  Venezuela. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  respectfully  requests  that 
our  government  perfect  negotiations  with  Great  Britain 
for  a  treaty  of  arbitration  as  comprehensive  in  its  scope 
as  practical,  in  accordance  with  its  traditional  policy,  for 
the  reference  of  questions  of  difference  which  shall  have 


The  British 
Peace  Society, 


The  annual  report  of  the  Peace  Society, 
47  New  Broad  Street,  London,  records  a 
year  of  great  activity.  It  discusses  recent 
wars,  the  beginning  of  arbitration  treaties,  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement,  and  the  arbitrations  of  the  year.  The 
Society's  lecturers  and  agents  have  given  about  six  hun- 
dred addresses  on  arbitration  and  peace.  The  report 
states  that  six  thousand  sermons  were  delivered  on 
Peace  Sunday,  and  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
papers  and  pamphlets  distributed  in  connection  with  it. 
Protestant  pastors  in  France  to  the  number  of  over 
fourteen  hundred  were  invited  to  observe  the  Sunday. 
The  Society  now  publishes  a  children's  paper,  the  Olive 
Leaf,  which  is  in  its  second  year.  Addresses  were 
presented  by  a  deputation  of  the  Society  and  others  to 
President  Loubet  and  the  King  of  Italy  on  the  occasions 
of  their  visits  to  England.  A  special  appeal  was  made 
by  the  Society  to  all  the  clergymen  of  the  land  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  pleading  with 
them  to  use  their  influence  to  promote  a  peaceable  spirit 
and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  hostilities,  and  another  was 
circulated  through  the  press.  Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Society,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Joseph  W.  Pease,  M.  P.,  who  had  served  in  that 
capacity  for  a  long  period. 

We  congratulate  this  great  Society  on  its  remarkable 
vitality  and  its  undiminished  activities,  after  nearly  ninety 
years  of  eminent  service,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  human 
brotherhood  and  international  peace  so  dear  to  us  all. 
Its  share  has  been  large  in  bringing  about  the  improved 
international  relations  which  exist  to-day,  which  have 
led  to  the  decline  of  war,  the  increasing  arbitration  of 
disputes,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  permanent  inter- 
national tribunal. 


Methodist 


The  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Gen- 
eral Conference  at  Los  Angeles  on  Inter- 
national and  Industrial  Peace  made  on 

May  18  the  following  report  on  the  international  aspect 

of  the  subject : 

'c  The  attainment  of  international  and  industrial  peace 
and  the  settlement  of  all  warring  human  interests  by 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in  place  of  violence  and  con- . 
tention  is  the  central  thought  of  the  Memorial  (Memorial 
presented  to  the  Conference  by  George  May  Powell). 

"  This  proposition  should  command  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  every,  follower  of  our  Saviour,  for  He  came  to 
the  earth  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  His  Gospel  is 
founded  upon  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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"To  blend  in  greater  efficiency  all  the  moral  and 
religious  forces  of  Christendom  to  this  end  is  the  one 
high  purpose  proposed.  The  means  by  which  this  result 
is  to  be  accomplished  are  thus  outlined : 

"  1.    The  Hague  Peace  Court. 

"  2.    A  permanent  periodic  international  Peace  Con- 


"  History  is  the  record  of  human  slaughter.  Ambition, 
greed  and  despotic  power  of  the  ruler  have  armed  nation 
against  nation  in  exterminating  wars.  It  has  been  the 
business  of  one-third  of  the  human  race  to  mutilate  and 
kill  their-  fellow- men.  The  making  of  deadly  engines  of 
war  has  absorbed  the  time  and  talents  of  some  of  the 
ablest  of  men.  In  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  old 
world  great  standing  armies  are  intolerable  burdens 
upon  the  people.  It  is  estimated  that  one-eighth  of  the 
human  race  have  been  killed  in  war,  and  that  it  has  left 
another  eighth  maimed  and  mangled  wrecks  of  humanity. 
Widows  and  orphans  have  been  left  desolate  and  unpro- 
tected. Hosts  of  physical  and  moral  cripples  have  been 
scattered  over  the  land.  Pension  lists  have  grown  to 
enormous  proportions  under  the  tap  of  the  drum  and 
the  blare  of  bands.  These  physical  wrecks  are  only 
half  the  story.  War  demoralizes  a  country  and  turns  in 
upon  half  the  nations  streams  of  impurity,  intemperance, 
gambling,  ruffianism,  and  all  other  vices  generated  in  its 
cruel  sweep.  General  Sherman  fitly  summarized  war 
when  he  tersely  said,  '  War  is  hell.' 

u  The  cost  of  our  Civil  War  alone  would  have  bought 
and  completed  the  Panama  Canal,  and  wedded  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  filled  the  seas 
with  the  swift  leviathans  of  commerce  and  peace. 

"  Every  nation  of  Europe  to-day  is  armed  to  the  teeth, 
standing  ready  to  maintain  'the  balance  of  power' by 
rushing  into  human  battle ;  while  the  yearly  earnings  of 
serf,  peasant  and  the  people  are  swept  into  war's  insatiable 
maw.  Arbitrament  by  force  is  as  yet  the  trusted  mode 
of  settling  international  disputes. 

"The  establishment  of  the  Hague  Court  of  Peace, 
which,  strange  to  say,  was  initiated  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  was  the  first  step  in  the  disarmament  of  nations 
and  the  adoption  of  peaceful  arbitration.  To  the  support 
of  this  tribunal  we  accord  our  hearty  assent,  and  fervently 
pray  for  the  coming  of  the  time  when  the  sword  shall  be 
beaten  into  the  plowshare  and  the  spear  into  the  pruning 
hook ;  when  all  peoples  shall  exchange  the  arts  of  war 
for  those  of  peace ;  when  the  combined  Christian  senti- 
ment of  the  civilized  world  shall  operate  the  settlement 
of  all  international  disputes  by  arbitration." 


Brevities. 

.  .  .  The  tenth  annual  Mohonk  Lake  Conference  on 
International  Arbitration  is  in  session  while  this  issue  of 
the  Advocate  of  Peace  is  on  the  press.  The  Confer- 
ence is  presided  over  by  Hon.  George  Gray,  and  there  is 
a  large  attendance.  An  account  of  the  Conference  will 
be  given  in  our  next  number. 

.  .  .  The  international  Convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.' 
which  met  in  Buffalo  on  the  11th  of  May,  was  attended 
by  1,400  delegates,  representing  600  city  associations,  700 
student  associations,  200  railroad  associations,  and  a  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  associations. 


.  .  .  The  Swedish  government  has  again  this  year 
voted  a  subvention  of  something  over  one  thousand  francs 
to  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  and  that  of 
Norway  about  seven  hundred  francs. 

.  .  .  The  government  of  Norway  has  entered  upon  ne- 
gotiations with  ten  different  nations  for  the  conclusion  of 
treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  like  those  recently  con- 
cluded in  Western  Europe. 

...  In  Austro-Hungary  the  budget  item  of  $94,800,000 
for  both  army  and  navy,  though  only  about  half  as  much 
as  England  spends  on  her  navy  alone,  has  aroused  mut- 
terings  of  discoutent. 

.  .  .  The  Old  South  Historical  Lectures  for  Young 
People,  Boston,  for  this  summer  will  begin  on  Wednes- 
day, July  13,  and  will  be  upon  "  Heroes  of  Peace."  The 
lectures  will  be  upon  John  Eliot,  Horace  Mann,  Mary 
Lyon,  Elihu  Burritt,  Dorothea  Diz,  Peter  Cooper,  George 
E.  Waring,  and  General  Armstrong  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute fame. 

.  .  .  The  International  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty 
held  ils  annual  meeting  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Emile  Arnaud, 
president  oi  the  Society.  Resolutions  were  voted  ex- 
pressing gratitude  to  President  Loubet  of  France  for  his 
eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  peace,  to  the  authors  of 
the  Anglo-French  Convention  for  the  settlement  of  all 
the  differences  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and 
to  the  president  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  that  Switzer- 
land in  1883  took  the  first  steps  toward  the  negotiation 
of  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration. 

...  At  the  University  of  Moscow  a  meeting  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  students  recently  passed  resolutions 
protesting  against  the  war,  and  against  the  arbitrary  acts 
of  the  Russian  government  at  home.  There  were  only 
about  forty  students  who  did  not  approve  of  the  resolu- 
tions. 

.  .  .  An  eminent  jurist  of  Berlin,  writing  to  the  editor 
of  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  says:  " Considering  the 
growing  tendency  hi  the  United  States  to  settle  interna- 
tional disputes  by  arbitration  rather  than  by  war,  it  seems 
so  strange  to  me  that  your  democratic  government  should 
have  been  so  glad  to  accept  from  Europe's  most  warlike 
and  tyrannical  ruler  the  statue  of  the  most  autocratic  and 
belligerent  prince  that  the  world  has  seen  in  recent  cen- 
turies.'' 

.  .  .  The  visit  of  President  Loubet  of  France  and  the 
two  hundred  French  merchants  to  Italy  was  marked  by 
great  manifestations  of  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
people.  Rome  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  in 
celebration  of  the  visit.  Hundreds  of  remote  communi- 
ties and  associations  sent  their  felicitations  to  the  French 
President,  and  the  merchants  were  received  with  the 
warmest  welcome.  It  looks  as  if  international  social 
parties  were  to  become  in  the  future  a  marked  character- 
istic of  international  relations. 

.  .  .  The  total  cost  to  England  of  ten  months  of  cam- 
paigning in  Somaliland  is  $11,800,000. 

.  .  .  The  first  Italian  National  Peace  Congress  was 
held  in  Turin,  May  29-31,  under  the  presidency  of 
J.  Luzatti. 
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...  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  French  Presi- 
dent alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  note,  E.  T.  Moneta  pre- 
sented to  him  an  admirably  worded  address  from  the 
Lombard  Peace  Union  in  which  great  appreciation  was 
expressed  of  Mr.  Lonbet's  services  to  the  cause  of  peace 
in  general  and  that  of  Franco-Italian  friendship  in 
particular. 

.  .  .  Maurns  Jokai,  the  famous  Hungarian  novelist,  who 
died  at  Budapest  on  May  5,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine, 
was  an  ardent  friend  of  international  peace,  and  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  held 
in  Budapest  in  1896. 

.  .  .  "  But  think  of  the  time  when  the  conscience  of 
man  shall  be  sufficiently  educated  to  recoil  at  the  thought 
of  war  as  men  now  recoil  at  the  thought  of  single-handed 
murder.  To-day  our  statesmen  talk  of  policies  which 
involve  wholesale  murder  as  complacently  as  they  discuss 
the  digging  of  a  ditch.  They  have  not  yet  learned  the 
enormity  of  doing  through  the  agency  of  the  government 
deeds  for  which  individuals  would  be  hung.  The  blood 
that  is  spilt  by  the  soldier  is  upon  each  man's  hand. 
The  moral  law  cannot  be  repealed  by  act  of  Congress. 
If  it  is  murder  for  one  man  to  take  a  life,  it  is  a  thousand 
times  more  murderous  for  a  thousand  men  to  take  it. 
We  shall  begin  to  be  civilized  when  our  conscience  tells 
us  these  things." —  Herbert  S.  Bigelow. 

.  .  .  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ecuador  and 
the  Peruvian  Minister  at  Quito  have  signed  a  convention 
submitting  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Spain  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

.    .   .     Miss  Caroline  Bjorklund,  of  Osm6,  Sweden,  has  * 
given  the  Swedish  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society  twenty- 
five  hundred  crowns  (about  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars)  towards  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  Peace 
Congress  in  Boston  in  October. 

.  .  .  The  Christian  Herald  says,  "There  can  be  no 
nobler  mission  for  any  Christian  than  to  endeavor,  by 
any  and  all  legitimate  means,  to  promote  the  world's 
peace." 

.  .  .  Mr.  J.  Novicow  of  Odessa,  the  eminent  Russian 
sociologist  and  peace  worker,  has  bad  the  sore  misfortune 
to  lose  his  son.  We  extend  to  him  our  most  heartfelt 
sympathies.  He  says  that  bis  "  only  consolation  will  be 
to  lose  himself  in  work  and  to  do  his  duty.  Indeed,  in 
memory  of  his  son  he  will  labor  with  all  his  strength  in 

the  peace  movement." 

'. ■ « ^ » i 

Seventy-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

The  Seventy-sixth  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  was  held  at  the  Society's  office, 
31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of 
May,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  President  of  the  Society,  was 
in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Bushnell  of  Arling- 
ton, Mass.,  in  which  devout  thanks  were  given  to  God 
for  his  blessings  upon  the  work  of  the  Society,  and 
guidance  and  wisdom  sought  for  the  time  to  come. 


The  records  of  the  previous  annual  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  persons  elected  to 
official  positions  last  year  had  accepted  their  appoint- 
ment, except  one  vice-president,  who  had  never  responded 
to  the  notification  of  his  election. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Everett 
O.  Fisk,  and  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry,  was  appointed  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Auditor 
were  read,  approved  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  receipts  for  the 
year  from  memberships,  subscriptions,  sales  of  literature, 
contributions,  income  of  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund,  etc., 
had  been  $5,055.54,  making,  with  a  balance  of  $2,922.91 
from  last  year,  a  total  of  $7,978.45.  The  expenditures 
for  salaries,  rent  of  office,  printing,  mailing,  traveling  ex- 
penses and  sundries  had  been  $5,780,  an  excess  of  ex- 
penses over  the  year's  receipts,  not  including  balance 
from  last  year,  of  $674.46.  The  account  showed  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  $2,248.45,  with  which  to  begin 
the  coming  year. 

The  committee  to  nominate  officers  reported  a  list  of 
persons  for  president,  vice-presidents,  general  secretary, 
treasurer,  auditor  and  Board  of  Directors.  A  motion 
was  made  to  amend  the  report  of  the  committee  by  omit- 
ting the  name  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  from  the  list.  This 
motion,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  lost  by  a  large 
majority.  The  report  was  then  adopted  and  the  persons 
named  declared  elected  to  the  respective  positions. 
(The  list  is  given  in  full  on  page  114.)  Of  the  vice- 
presidents  elected,  the  name  of  Rev.  James  Wallace, 
Ph.  D.,  president  of  Macalister  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
was  new,  and  also  that  of  Frederic  Cunningham,  of  Bos- 
ton, of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  then 
presented  by  the  Secretary.  The  report  was  discussed 
by  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Dr.  Homer 
B.  Sprague,  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  and  Hon.  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  and  was  then  approved  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Advocate  op  Peace.  (The  report  is 
given  in  full  in  this  issue.) 

A  resolution  was  then  presented  by  Secretary  Trueblood 
from  the  Executive  Committee  in  regard  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  and  the  desirability  of  mediation  by  our 
government,  either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
powers,  in  order  to  bring  the  bloody  conflict  to  a  speedy 
end.     The  resolution  was  as  follows : 

The  deplorable  war  in  the  Far  East  ought  never  to  have 
begun.  It  was  brought  on  by  a  policy  of  aggression  upon 
territory  to  which  neither  of  the  contestants  has  any  just 
claim.    It  ought  to  end  now. 

The  continuance  of  hostilities  must  inevitably  produce  great 
loss  of  life  and   incalculable  waste  of  money  and  property. 
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Immense  debts  will  be  created  to  burden  and  cripple  both  the 
Russian  and  the  Japanese  people  in  the  future.  A  legacy  of 
animosity  and  distrust  between  the  two  countries  will  be  left 
behind,  which  will  hinder  the  growth  of  true  civilization  in 
that  region. 

The  civilized  world  is  everywhere  injuriously  affected  by 
the  conflict,  in  both  its  moral  and  material  interests,  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  matter. 

The  United  States,  because  of  its  long  and  sincere  friend- 
ship for  both  of  the  belligerents,  is  the  power  which  can  most 
appropriately  and  with  the  greatest  hope  of  success  take  the 
nitiative  in  the  movement  to  restore  peace. 

Our  government  is  therefore  urged  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tune moment  to  offer  mediation  to  the  belligerents,  either 
alone  or  in  6onnection  with  other  powers,  as  provided  for  in 
Section  2,  Article  3,  of  the  Hague  Convention,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  an  end  of  hostilities  and  the  reestablishment 
of  peace  on  conditions  that  will  make  it  permanent,  and 
guarantee  for  the  future  all  the  legitimate  rights  and  interests 
of  both  nations  and  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  a  copy 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  President  Roosevelt  and  one  to  be 
given  to  the  Associated  Press. 

After  remarks  by  Mrs.  Mead  on  the  Bloch  Museum  at 
Lucerne,  Switzerland,  and  some  observations  by  Dr. 
Sprague  on  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  Yale 
University  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  a  first-class 
battleship,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  3.45  o'clock. 

ANNUAL   DINNER   IN   THE   EVENING. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  took  place  in  the 
evening  at  the  rooms  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club. 
The  occasion  was  a  most  interesting  and  successful  one 
in  every  way,  except  that  the  inclement  weather  kept 
away  about  a  dozen  of  those  who  had  taken  tickets. 
The  guest  of  the  evening  was  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh 
of  Philadelphia,  counsel  of  the  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela in  the  recent  Venezuela  Preferential  Case  before  the 
Hague  Court.  His  masterly  address  was  immensely  en- 
joyed by  all  present.  Extracts  from  this  address  are 
given  elsewhere. 

In  opening  the  after-dinner  exercises,  Mr.  Paine,  who 
presided,  declared  that  no  cause  in  the  world  had  made 
such  progress  in  the  last  fifteen  years  as  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace.  He  compared  the  status  of  the  move- 
ment when  Mr.  Blaine  sent  out  his  circular  in  1890, 
communicating  to  all  the  governments  the  arbitration 
treaty  drawn  by  the  first  Pan-American  Conference,  with 
that  at  the  present  time,  when  arbitration  is  everywhere 
in  the  air.  Even  in  1898  the  Czar's  Rescript  had  met 
with  a  great  deal  of  doubt  and  ridicule.  But  as  a  result 
of  the  Conference  to  which  his  call  led,  the  Permanent 
International  Court  of  Arbitration  had  been  .set  up,  and 
the  greatest  lawsuit  the  world  had  ever  seen  had  recently 
taken  place  before  it  at  The  Hague.  In  this  suit  three 
powers  had  appeared  on  one  side  and  seven  on  the 
other,  supported  by  as  eminent  council  as  the  world 


could  furnish,  and  though  the  decision  rendered  had 
given  disappointment  it  had  been  cheerfully  bowed  to. 
He  declared,  quoting  President  Eliot,  that  the  purpose 
of  education  was  no  longer  considered  to  be  the  salvation 
and  advancement  of  the  individual,  but  the  improvement 
of  mankind.  When  a  new  generation  was  trained  under 
the  guidance  of  this  conception,  the  effect  would  be 
enormous  in  the  relations  of  the  nations.  Alluding  to 
the  immense  expenditures  on  the  navy  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  vastly  larger  ones  to  come,  he  declared, 
supporting  himself  by  the  recent  confessions  of  naval 
officers,  that  this  great  outlay  was  not  for  the  defence  of 
Boston  harbor  and  other  places  on  our  coasts,  but  for 
the  protection  of  our  new  foreign  empire.  Referring  to 
the  fact  worked  out  by  Mrs.  Mead,  that  a  single  battle- 
ship, the  "  Iowa,"  had  cost  more  than  all  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  Harvard  University  accumulated  in  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  plus  those  of  Tuskegee  and 
Hampton  Institutes,  he  deplored  the  indifference  of  the 
people  about  the  subject,  the  country  not  dreaming  of 
the  meaning  and  final  outcome  of  the  policy  on  which  it 
had  entered. 

The  other  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Benjamin  F. 
Trueblood,  Rev.  Charles  6.  Ames,  Edwin  D.  Mead  and 
Moorfield  Story. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  read  a  letter  from  Hon.  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton,  Member  of  Congress  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  expressing  his  regret  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
accept  the  invitation  extended  him  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner,  and  saying  that  "the  Society  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  inauguration  of  an  era  of  peace  have 
reason  for  encouragement,  even  for  rejoicing,  in  the  great 
progress  of  arbitration  treaties  in  Europe  during  the  last 
seven  months!"  Dr.  Trueblood  spoke  briefly  of  the 
immense  significance  of  the  seven  treaties  of  obligatory 
arbitration  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Burton's  letter,  and  of  the 
recent  agreement  between  France  and  Great  Britain  for 
the  settlement  of  all  the  outstanding  differences  between 
them — an  agreement  manifesting,  as  nothing  else  in 
present-day  international  politics  has  done,  the  new 
spirit  which  is  prevailing  and  working  out  the  peace  of 
the  world.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  had  recently  declined  to  allow 
itself  to  be  set  down  as  final  arbitrator  between  Chile 
and  Argentine  in  the  arbitration  agreement  into  which 
they  have  entered,  on  the  ground  that  the  Hague  Court 
was  now  the  tribunal  to  which  all  international  contro- 
versies should  go.  This  action  of  Switzerland,  which 
had  served  as  arbitrator  in  so  many  international  dis- 
putes, would  prove  most  effective  in  bringing  the  Hague 
Court  into  proper  recognition  among  the  nations.  A 
remarkable  occurrence,  he  said,  had  also  recently  taken 
place  in  South  America.    Chile  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
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public,  in  celebration  of  the  amicable  settlement  of  their 
boundary  dispute,  had  had  executed  in  granite  a  large 
statue  of  the  Christ,  which  they  had  set  up  on  the  border 
as  an  evidence  of  the  new  spirit  in  which  they  proposed 
henceforth  to  live  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 

Dr.  Ames  in  a  few  words  declared  that  he  had  always 
been  optimistic  about  the  good  things  coming  to  the 
world,  though  these  often  seemed  to  him  afar  off.  But 
he  had  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  events  of  the 
year,  to  which  reference  had  just  been  made,  to  believe 
that  they  were  much  nearer  than  he  had  sometimes,  be- 
cause of  the  prevailing  evils,  supposed  them  to  be. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  speaking  of  the  Peace  Congress  to  be 
held  in  Boston  in  October,  pointed  out  the  services  to 
the  cause  of  international  peace  which  had  been  rendered 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  went  from  Boston  to  Phila- 
delphia. He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
resolution  introduced  into  a  legislative  body  calling  for 
action  similar  to  that  taken  by  the  Czar's  conference  had 
been  proposed  by  Samuel  Adams,  a  BoBton  man.  The 
proposal  of  peace  congresses  was  first  made  in  Boston, 
by  Joseph  Sturge,  in  1841,  to  a  group  of  Boston  peace 
workers,  who  had  met  to  welcome  the  English  anti- 
slavery  reformer.  The  New  England  anti-slavery  men 
were  all  peace  men,  and  ardent  supporters  of  the  cause. 
Elihu  Burritt,  a  New  England  man,  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  inducing  the  holding  of  the  first  series 
of  peace  congresses  from  1848  to  1853.  Charles  Sum- 
ner had  founded  a  prize  in  Harvard  College  for  essays 
on  the  best  methods  of  promoting  the  abolition  of  war, 
and  another  New  England  man  (in  the  audience)  had 
recently  followed  the  example  of  Sumner  and  founded  a 
similar  prize  in  another  New  England  college.  Still  an- 
other New  England  man,  a  graduate  of  Yale  (also  in  the 
audience),  had  shown  by  statistics  of  the  services  of  Yale 
men  to  the  country  the  utter  untenableness  of  the  claim 
of  President  Roosevelt  that  West  Point  had  furnished 
more  men  who  had  promoted  the  good  of  the  country 
than  any  other  educational  institution.  Kant,  he  said, 
had  contributed  as  much  to  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion by  his  "Eternal  Peace"  as  by  his  "Pure  Reason.*' 
Pure  reason  and  peace  come  to  about  the  same  thing. 
The  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  which  Mr.  Mac- 
Veagh  had  spoken,  had  on  its  base  images  of  Kant, 
Lessing,  and  other  German  thinkers.  Kant  would  some 
day  be  extended  to  the  top,  and  Frederick,  the  warrior, 
would  disappear.  Quoting  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  whose 
picture  was  on  the  wall  behind  him,  he  declared  that 
when  a  considerable  majority  of  the  American  people 
made  up  their  minds  that  there  should  be  no  more  war, 
war  would  cease.  The  peace  congresses  heretofore  had 
had  great  educational  value,  and  the  coming  one  in  Bos- 
ton, the  first  week  in  October,  at  which  many  eminent 


men  from  this  country  and  Europe  would  be  present,  it 
was  hoped  to  make  one  of  the  most  impressive  peace 
demonstrations  ever  held. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  a  brief  speech  by 
Moorfield  Story.  He  said  that  wars  were  going  out  of 
fashion.  They  had  become  too  dangerous.  There  was 
no  "  glory  "  in  a  dangerous  war.  France  had  not  been 
engaged  in  a  serious  war  for  a  generation,  nor  had 
England  for  half  a  century.  Italy  had  had  no  serious 
conflict  since  she  became  a  united  nation.  Wars  against 
small  nations  were  not,  however,  going  out  of  fashion* 
England's  "peaceful  mission"  to  Thibet  was  proof  of 
this,  as  had  been  our  treatment  of  the  Filipinos.  Arbi- 
trations between  great  nations  had  come  into  fashion ; 
he  would  like  to  see  them  come  into  fashion  between  the 
great  nations  and  the  small  ones.  It  had  been  said  that 
we  should  not  arbitrate  where  our  case  was  clear.  Did 
men  refuse  to  take  their  cases  to  the  courts  when  they 
were  clear?  We  had  refused  to  arbitrate  the  Alaska 
boundary  dispute  because  our  case  was  clear,  nor  had  we 
finally  consented  to  let  it  go  to  a  commission  till  we  had 
got  one  which  we  were  sure  would  not  allow  the  case  to 
go  against  us.  We  had  refused  to  arbitrate  with  Colom- 
bia the  question  of  the  proper  construction  of  the  treaty 
of  1846,  —  a  purely  judicial  question,  —  because  Colom- 
bia was  a  weak  power,  and  the  case  was  so  clearly  against 
us  that  we  were  unwilling  to  have  it  go  before  an  impar- 
tial tribunal.  Alluding  to  the  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  he  was  sorry,  he  said,  that  in  the  United  States 
the  soldier  was  still  the  standard.  He  wished  that  we 
might  rise  to  the  standard  of  China  even,  where  the 
scholar  was  in  higher  esteem  than  the  soldier.  Wash- 
ington was  full  of  statues  of  military  heroes.  Boston 
was  not  quite  so  bad.  But  Washington  was  the  school 
of  the  country,  and  that  taught  the  people  to  regard  the 
soldier  higher  than  scholars  and  other  classes  of  civilians. 
He  hoped  that  we  might  endeavor  to  bring  the  standard 
of  the  United  States  up  to  at  least  that  of  China. 


Extracts  from  the  Address  of    Hon. 

Wayne  MacVeagh  at  the  Annual 

Dinner  of  the  American  Peace 

Society,  May  18. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

We  are  entitled  to  congratulate  ourselves  very  heartily 
upon  the  auspicious  anniversary  we  are  celebrating  to- 
night. It  is  now  too  clear  for  doubt  that  the  cause  we 
have  at  heart,  which  involves  only  that  moral  law  upon 
which  the  true  progress  and  the  true  welfare  of  mankind 
depend,  has  marvelousiy  increased  in  strength  and  re- 
spect and  impressiveness  since  that  memorable  day  five 
years  ago  when  the  Peace  Conference  assembled  at  The 
Hague.  The  lofty  ethical  appeal  «of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  all  the  devotees  of  war  to  cease  their  advocacy 
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of  it  was  in  a  true  sense  epoch-making;  for  he  de- 
clared with  equal  truthfulness  and  in  absolute  sincerity 
that  "  the  maintenance  of  general  peace  and  a  possible 
reduction  of  the  excessive  armaments  which  weigh  upon 
all  nations,  present  themselves,  in  the  existing  condition 
of  the  whole  world,  as  the  ideal  toward  which  the  en- 
deavors of  all  governments  should  be  directed." 

That  stalwart  blow  for  international  peace  and  for  the 
reduction  instead  of  the  increase  of  armaments  will  never 
cease  to  resound,  in  my  judgment,  until  both  objects  are 
attained ;  and  the  American  Peace  Society  honors  itself 
in  observing  this  anniversary  —  for  seventy-six  years  ago 
this  Society  declared :  "  We  hope  to  increase  and  pro- 
mote the  practice  already  begun  of  submitting  interna- 
tional differences  to  arbitration." 

Now  the  Peace  Conference  which  assembled  at  The 
Hague  five  years  ago  carried  out  the  desire  expressed  by 
this  Society  seventy-six  ago.  It  provided  distinctly  that 
hereafter  all  the  twenty-six  nations  which  were  parties 
to  that  Convention,  and  all  of  the  nations  thereafter  as- 
senting to  it,  should,  before  any  war  broke  out,  before 
any  hostilities  commenced,  endeavor,  by  the  exercise  of 
mediation,  by  the  exercise  of  good  offices,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  arbitration  this  Society  so  long  ago  championed, 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  any  of  the 
nations  parties  to  that  convention,  and  that  no  steps 
toward  hostility  should  be  taken  until  after  these  three 
methods  of  reaching  a  peaceable  solution  had  been  en- 
tirely exhausted,  and  then  —  in  order  that  no  nation 
should  thereafter  say,  But  how  shall  we  arbitrate  ?  —  that 
Conference  proceeded  further  and  established  a  perma- 
nent court,  providing  nearly  seventy  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished jurists  from  these  twenty-six  nations,  any  one 
of  whom  was  liable  to  be  asked  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  any 
arbitration  which  the  parties  desired  to  secure.  So  that 
there  was,  after  that,  no  excuse  whatever  —  and  there  is 
no  excuse  whatever  now — for  any  of  the  nations  which 
were  parties  to  that  Conference  —  and  every  civilized 
nation  either  was  a  party  or  subsequently  adhered  to 
it  —  to  engage  in  hostilities  without  an  effort  to  settle 
the  controversy  by  arbitration  or  the  other  means  pro- 
vided in  the  convention. 

That  Convention  is  a  most  wise  and  flexible  provision. 
Any  nations  having  controversies  with  each  other  — 
Japan  and  Russia,  for  instance  —  can  in  their  own  way,  at 
their  own  time,  under  circumstances  and  regulations  pro- 
vided wholly  by  themselves,  either  select  three  or  five  or 
seven  or  nine  of  those  jurists,  and  may  assemble  them 
either  at  The  Hague  or  elsewhere  —  for  The  Hague  is 
not  mandatory  —  and  in  every  possible  rdspect  they  may 
themselves  stipulate  when  the  proceedings  shall  be  begun, 
what  order  of  procedure  shall  be  observed,  how  long 
the  proceedings  shall  continue,  and  what  question  or 
questions  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  tribunal  for  de- 
cision. So  that  from  the  day  the  Conference  adjourned, 
having  introduced  these  new  principles  into  the  law  of 
nations,  it  was  the  duty  —  and  it  is  the  duty  now  —  of 
all  nations  to  seek  to  avoid  hostilities,  to  seek  to  avoid 
war,  through  the  good  offices  or  the  mediation  of  nations 
not  interested  in  the  controversy,  or,  finally,  through  an 
arbitration  of  the  questions  in  dispute.  In  these  ways 
every  possible  excuse  for  going  to  war  was  removed, 
except  the  innate  desire  of  nations  to  expand  their 
boundaries  at  the  expense  of  some  other  people.    That 


the  Hague  Conference  could  not  take  out  of  human  na- 
ture, and  therefore  war  still  exists  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  exist ;  but  you  will  see  how  perfectly  easy  it  is 
now  for  any  nation  really  wishing  to  avoid  war  to  avoid 
it,  and  to  secure  an  honorable  decision  of  the  controversy 
whatever  its  character  may  be. 

There  are  many  other  elements  which  ought  greatly 
to  encourage  us  in  prosecuting  our  labors  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  I  cannot  myself  have  anything  but  absolute  faith 
in  its  final  and  not  very  distant  triumph ;  and  that  for  the 
simple  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  this  is  God's  world,  and 
his  laws  discouraging  war  and  encouraging  peace  will 
ultimately  prevail  in  it.  Those  laws,  making  as  they 
alwayB  do  for  righteousness,  are  indeed  even  now  winning 
their  way,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  far  more  rapidly  than 
was  to  be  expected ;  for  we  should  never  forget  that  the 
divine  order  for  the  education  of  the  world  moves  but 
slowly  along  its  appointed  course ;  but  it  does  move,  and 
always  forward.  Let  us  hope  that  forward  movement 
will  soon  embrace  many  who  now  thoughtlessly  allow 
themselves  to  support  the  idea  that  the  needless  killing 
of  men  is  not,  after  all,  very  objectionable. 

During  the  short  period  of  a  single  year  the  whole 
face  of  European  politics  has  been  changed  from  a  war- 
like to  a  peaceful  attitude  by  the  numerous  treaties  of 
friendship  and  arbitration  concluded  between  great 
nations,  and  especially  by  the  important  treaties  between 
France  and  England  and  between  France  and  Italy; 
while  South  America  has  furnished  a  practical  lesson  in 
the  reduction  of  armaments  and  a  confident  reliance  upon 
friendly  methods  of  settling  whatever  international  con- 
troversies may  arise.  What  Argentina  and  Chile  have 
so  auspiciously  begun  is  sure  to  be  soon  followed  by  the 
other  South  American  republics ;  and  it  will  be  a  curious 
commentary  upon  our  boasted  superiority  in  Christian 
civilization  if  those  South  American  communities  put  us 
to  open  shame  by  recognizing  that  peace  is  nobler  than 
war  and  that  international  friendship  is  a  better  safe- 
guard of  international  honor  than  a  great  navy,  before 
the  country  of  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln has  had  the  moral  courage  to  act  upon  such  self- 
evident  truths.     [Applause.] 

In  any  event,  we  may  rest  assured  that  a  discontent 
with  wars  of  aggression  and  conquest  against  the  weak 
by  the  strong  and  with  their  frightful  coBt  alike  in  blood 
and  treasure  is  growing  in  intensity  every  day,  leading  to 
different  manifestations  in  different  countries,  it  is  true, 
but  having  one  common  source,  an  ever-increasing  rever- 
ence for  the  moral  law.  The  command,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  is  at  last  being  recognized  as  binding  upon 
nations  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  before  long  the  like 
command,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  will  be  recognized 
as  equally  binding  upon  all  nations  as  well  as  upon  all 
men.  The  very  stars  in  their  courses,  my  friends,  are 
fighting  for  the  cause  these  commandments  enforce,  and 
its  final  triumph  is  as  sure  as  that  this  solid  earth  endures. 
While,  therefore,  we  are  only  seeking  to  secure  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  God  has  proclaimed  for  the  peaceful 
progress  of  all  his  children,  we  can  well  afford  to  labor 
and  to  wait  in  a  cheerful  temper  and  in  the  confident 
hope  which  welcomes  all  favorable  signs  and  is  proof 
against  all  discouragement 

In  addition  to  cheerfulness,  we  need  also  to  cultivate 
the  kindred  virtue  of  charity.     It  does  not  follow  that 
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men  mean  to  do  evil  because  their  works  are  evil.  You 
recollect 'that  Motley  declares  that  even  the  appalling 
bigotry  of  Philip  the  Second  was  sincere,  and  that  he 
really  believed  that  he  was  gaining  heaven  by  making  a 
hell  on  earth ;  and  while  Lord  Acton  is  quite  right  in  in- 
sisting that  no  man  and  no  cause  must  be  allowed  to 
escape  the  undying  penalty  which  history  has  the  power 
to  inflict  on  wrong,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we 
should  fail  to  accord  to  those  who  differ  from  us  the  same 
sincerity  we  claim  for  ourselves.  It  is  indeed  quite  pos- 
sible, for  instance,  that  the  advocates  of  war  may  in 
sincerity  believe  themselves  to  be  Christians,  while  really 
advocating  the  tenets  of  Mohammedanism,  which  very 
properly,  as  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Christianity,  owed 
its  progress  and  establishment  to  the  sword. 

The  truth  is  that  Mohammed  is  the  perfect  type  of  the 
"  war  lord " ;  while  war  is,  as  Verestschagin  declared, 
just  before  starting  on  his  fatal  mission  to  Port  Arthur, 
"the  reversal  of  Christianity."  Possibly  our  bellicose 
friends,  who  insist  that  they  are  so  fond  of  slaughter  that 
life  is  unendurable  without  a  constant  increase  in  arma- 
ment by  land  and  sea  to  kill  possible  enemies  they  must 
first  find  or  create,  would  agree  to  call  themselves  Mo- 
hammedan-Christians. The  hyphen  might  reconcile  them 
to  the  double  appellation,  which  would  be  at  least  half 
way  to  the  truth. 

Then,  too,  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  international 
eminent  domain  was  exactly  that  of  our  warlike  friends. 
If  Mohammed  saw  any  territory  belonging  to-  others 
which  he  wished  to  possess,  he  seized  it  by  the  right  of 
international  eminent  domain,  being  compelled,  he  said, 
to  vindicate  by  war  his  claims  of  supremacy  when  denied, 
and  to  enforce  his  sovereignty  by  the  sword  upon  people 
who  were  unwilling  to  accept  it;  and  he  also  called 
them  "  rebels  "  for  wishing  to  be  let  alone,  just  as  we  do. 
[Laughter.]  He  was  in  every  sense,  you  will  find,  the 
historical  forerunner  of  our  expansionists  [Applause], 
and  we  are  told  that  he  also  took  the  initiative,  "  for  ag- 
gressiveness was  in  his  blood."  [Laughter.]  That  is  a 
literal  quotation,  and  therefore  can  have  no  personal 
application. 

Now  the  Christian  doctrine  of  eminent  domain  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  Moslem.  It  is  the  beneficent  dedi- 
cation by  a  sovereign  power  of  certain  property  of  its 
own  subjects  to  the  public  welfare,  but  only  upon  ex- 
press condition  that  the  full  value  of  the  property  taken 
be  determined  by  an  impartial  tribunal  and  promptly 
paid  to  the  owner.  It  is  a  little  trying  to  one's  patience 
to  read  the  arrant  nonsense  by  which  it  is  pretended 
that  such  a  doctrine  affords  even  a  decent  pretense  for 
a  powerful  nation  seizing  such  territory  as  she  covets, 
without  compensation  to  the  real  owner,  from  a  nation 
too  weak  to  offer  effectual  resistance,  and  refusing  an 
appeal  for  an  impartial  arbitration.  Such  a  seizure  is 
international  eminent  domain  of  the  Moslem  variety  pure 
and  simple,  the  highwayman's  plan, 

"  That  he  shall  take  who  has  the  power 
And  he  shall  keep  who  can." 

And  it  is  equally  childish  and  futile  to  try  to  disguise  it 
as  anything  else. 

This  effort  to  hide  "  criminal  aggression  "  under  mis- 
leading phrases  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  creeping  pa- 
ralysis which  seems  lately  to  be  taming  the  advocates  of 
aggressive  war  and  expansion  by  means  of  war,  making 


them  less  and  less  insistent  in  their  demands.  Indeed, 
they  are  now  even  growing  apologetic  and  assure  us 
they  are  far  less  terrible  than  they  appear.  Many  a  re- 
sounding advocate  in  Congress  and  out  of  it  of  a  greater 
army  and  a  greater  navy,  of  more  constant  smelling  of 
gunpowder  and  more  frequent  shedding  of  blood,  is 
really  only  the  paid  agent  for  the  sale  of  armor  plate  or 
battleships  or  provisions  for  army  or  navy,  or  possibly 
the  latest  proposed  form  of  waste  of  public  money,  the 
buying  of  great  camps  at  great  and  excessive  cost  for 
the  display  of  the  trappings  of  war.  Now  a  lobbyist 
may  be  a  useful  person,  but  he  is  as  far  removed  as  pos- 
sible from  a  hero,  either  on  land  or  water,  and  yet  it  is 
the  lobbyist  who  secured  these  great  sums  in  prepara- 
tions for  war  by  a  nation  which  can  never  be  involved 
in  conflict  except  by  its  own  wanton  aggression  upon 
the  rights  of  others. 

And  there  is  another  recent  healthy  sign,  especially 
in  Washington.  It  is  that  our  bellicose  friends  seem  to 
be  now  ashamed  of  having  accepted  a  statue  of  the  "  war- 
lord" and  expansionist,  Frederick  the  Great.  They 
were  proud  of  it  at  first,  but  not  now.  They  deserve 
our  sympathy,  for  even  they  recognize,  when  it  is  too 
late,  the  pitiful  incongruity  of  asking  soldiers  of  America, 
whose  best  example  in  war  as  in  peace  is  Washington, 
to  mould  their  lives  upon  the  life  of  such  a  ruthless  mili- 
tary despot.  It  is  at  least  to  be  hoped  that  the  statue, 
when  erected  in  this  country  and  thus  become  our  ex- 
clusive property,  will  bear  two  inscriptions ;  one  his  own 
judgment  upon  himself :  "  Ambition,  interest,"  he  says, 
"  the  desire  to  make  people  talk  about  me,  carried  the 
day,  and  I  decided  for  war " ;  and  the  other,  the  judg- 
ment of  history  upon  him :  "  On  his  head  is  all  the  blood 
which  was  shed  in  a  war  which  raged  during  many  years, 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  blood  of  the 
column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  the  mountaineers  who' 
were  slaughtered  at  Cuiloden.  The  evils  produced  by 
his  wickedness  were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of 
Prussia  was  unknown,  and  in  order  that  he  might  rob  a 
neighbor  whom  he  had  promised  to  defend,  black  men 
fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  red  men  scalped 
each  other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America." 
With  those  inscriptions  upon  it,  the  statue  would  be 
comparatively  harmless  [Applause],  and  we  wait  for  the 
saner  day  when  Congress  would  order  it  to  be  removed, 
and  to  be  replaced  by  a  statue  of  some  one  of  the  illus- 
trious children  of  the  Fatherland,  who  have  been  among 
the  sovereign  educators  and  sovereign  benefactors  of 
mankind  by  helping  "to  make  reason  and  the  will  of 
God  prevail."     [Applause.] 

There  is  another  virtue  for  us  to  cherish  —  the  courage 
of  our  convictions.  We  ought  to  be  cheerful,  we  ought 
to  be  charitable,  but  we  must  also  be  brave  — brave  and 
free.  The  question  is  this :  Shall  we  continue  to  waste 
the  taxes  wrung  from  labor  in  preparation  for  wars  of 
aggression?  Congress  now  presents  the  unwelcome 
spectacle  of  devoting  a  far  greater  portion  of  its  time  to 
considerations  affecting  war  directly  or  indirectly  than 
to  any  one  of  the  serious  and  threatening  domestic  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  country  and  demand  solution. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  believe  them  guilty  of  wil- 
ful misconduct  in  acting  as  they  do,  nor  are  they  much 
more  to  be  blamed  for  doing  so  than  is  the  general  public 
for  acquiescence  in  such  conduct.    I  do  not,  however,  in 
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the  least  undervalue  the  difficulties  of  courageous  action 
in  such  matters.  It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  swim  with 
the  stream  than  against  it,  so  much  pleasanter  to  be  in 
the  majority  than  the  minority.  As  loyal,  devoted, 
patriotic  Americans,  we  owe  it  to  the  memory  of  our 
fathers  and  to  the  free  institutions  they  bequeathed  us, 
not  to  fail  to  discharge  our  duties  in  these  respects. 
We  ought  on  every  proper  occasion,  individually,  if 
necessary,  to  serve  notice  on  President  and  Congress 
alike  that  we  will  not  longer  submit  in  silence  to  an 
entire  perversion  of  the  principles  for  which  the  Revolu- 
tion took  place  and  of  the  aims  and  purposes  for  which 
our  government  was  founded.  For  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  the  Republic  prospered  beyond  any  poet's 
dream.  It  was  then  a  "  world  power  "  in  the  true  sense, 
because  it  represented  to  all  nations  the  strength  and 
glory  of  liberty  and  peace. 

Surely  even  the  most  militant  person  cannot  doubt 
that  our  present  army  and  navy  are  more  than  ample  for 
our  defense,  as  no  country  in  the  world  is  in  the  least 
danger  of  provoking  a  war  with  us.  It  is  therefore 
not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  preparations  for  wars 
which  can  never  happen,  except  by  our  own  fault,  should 
cease,  and  that  we  should  devote  ourselves  again  to  our 
true  mission,  that  of  commending  by  our  example  free 
institutions  to  other  nations ;  and  if  we  have  any  surplus 
treasure  let  us  expend  it  in  lightening  the  expenses  and 
the  burdens  of  those  whose  days  are  given  to  toil  and 
into  whose  lives  enters  far  too  little  of  brightness  and  joy. 

Above  all,  we  must  demand  that  every  controversy  in 
which  our  country  becomes  involved  must  be  peaceably 
settled  either  by  agreement  with  our  adversary  or  by 
some  form  of  honorable  and  impartial  arbitration.  Even 
if  the  controversy  is  with  one  of  the  great  powers,  though 
great  powers  now  very  seldom  go  to  war  with  each  other, 
we  must  insist  upon  this  course ;  but  if  the  controversy 
is  with  a  small  country  incapable  of  asserting  its  rights 
in  arms  against  us, —  and  it  is  chiefly  against  such  that 
great  nations  now  wage  war, —  it  is  far  more  necessary 
for  our  honor  and  our  dignity  not  to  use  our  superior 
strength  to  refuse  our  adversary  an  appeal  to  a  disin- 
terested tribunal,  for  such  a  refusal  would  be  a  confession 
of  wrong  done  to  a  country  incapable  of  punishing  us  for 
committing  it,  than  which  nothing  could  be  baser. 

One  of  the  consolations  of  the  closing  years  of  life  is 
a  sense  of  fellowship  not  so  much  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  as  with  the  spirit  of  the  ages ;  and  in  that  fellowship 
we  may  cherish  an  unshaken  faith  that  in  spite  of  all 
abatements 

"  The  world  out  of  night 
Rolls  into  light." 

It  may  move  slowly,  but  it  does  move,  and  in  the  right 
direction,  for  we  are  learning  nobler  standards  of  life, 
more  elevating  conceptions  of  heroism,  and  more  in- 
spiring ideals  of  civic  duty ;  while  we  are  also  learning 
that  the  only  true  patriotism  is  rooted  in  reverence  for 
the  moral  law.  To  assist,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  in 
such  an  advance  is  a  service  which  brings  with  it  its  own 
abundant  compensations,  and  we  ask  none  other. 

Spain  and  Portugal  have  followed  the  example  set  by 
the  other  European  countries  and  signed  a  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration,  along  the  lines  of  the  Anglo- 
French  treaty. 


Seventy-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Directors  of  the  American 

Peace  Society. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  qf  the  American  Peace  Society  : 

The  Report  which  we  herewith  respectfully  submit 
closes  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  Though  darkened  by  the  cloud  of  war 
in  the  Far  East,  the  year  has  been  on  the  whole  one  of 
unexampled  interest  in  the  cause  of  international  peace 
and  of  remarkable  progress  in  the  development  and 
organization  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  among  the 
nations. 

directors'  meetings. 

At  our  Board  Meetings,  which  have  been  held  as  usual 
every  two  months,  the  regular  lines  of  our  work  have 
been  carefully  considered,  and  the  important  questions 
of  the  day  related  to  our  movement  have  been  discussed, 
and  we  have  endeavored  to  act  in  relation  to  them  in 
such  a  way  as  most  effectively  to  promote  the  principles 
for  which  the  Society  stands. 

PERIODICAL   PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Advocate  op  Peace  and  the  Angel  of  Peace, 
our  monthly  publications,  have  been  continued,  and  their 
circulation  considerably  increased  over  last  year.  The 
monthly  edition  of  the  Advocate  is  now  five  hundred 
copies  larger  than  at  this  time  in  May  last.  Effort  has 
been  made  to  keep  the  paper  up  to  a  high  standard  and 
to  make  it  a  live,  up-to-date,  efficient  organ  of  the  great 
cause  of  international  justice  and  amity  which  is  now 
winning  its  way  so  rapidly  in  public  favor.  The  paper 
has  been  sent  as  heretofore  gratuitously  to  college  and 
university  reading  rooms,  theological  schools,  city  libra- 
ries, Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms,  etc.  Generous  contributions  for 
this  purpose  have  been  received  from  a  number  of  in- 
terested individuals.  Besides  this,  many  copies  have 
been  subscribed  for  by  members  and  friends  of  the  So- 
ciety and  sent  to  those  whose  interest  it  was  desired  to 
secure.  In  no  recent  year  has  the  Advocate  been  more 
thoroughly  appreciated  and  more  widely  quoted  in  other 
journals.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  service 
which  it  is  rendering  in  the  development  of  right  public 
opinion  is  continually  increasing.  The  members  of  the 
Society  everywhere  are  urged  to  do  whatever  they  can 
to  promote  its  wider  circulation. 

general  literature. 

The  demand  for  books  and  pamphlet  literature  treat- 
ing of  various  aspects  of  the  questions  of  peace  and  war 
has  been  steady  throughout  the  year.  The  works  most 
called  for  are  Sumner's  and  Channing's  u  Discourses  on 
War,"  Bloch's  "  Future  of  War,"  the  Baroness  von  Sutt- 
ner'B  "  Lay  Down  Your  Arms,"  Trueblood's  u  Federation 
of  the  World,"  and  pamphlets  and  leaflets  treating  of  the 

Erowth  of  arbitration  and  of  the  cost  and  waste  of  war. 
iterature  has  been  supplied  from  our  office  for  a  number 
of  debates  in  colleges,  for  orations  at  oratorical  contests 
and  college  commencements,  and  for  sermons  on  peace 
and  arbitration.  The  interest  in  the  subject  taken  by  an 
increasing  number  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
omens  of  the  time. 
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PUBLIC   WORK. 

The  public  work  of  the  Board  through  the  President, 
Secretary  and  others,  has  been  similar  to  that  of  previous 
years.  Secretary  Trueblood  has  been  invited  more  fre- 
quently than  ever  before  to  address  prominent  associa- 
tions, clubs,  church  assemblies,  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Hartford,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and  other 
smaller  cities.  In  all  these  places  interest  has  been 
stronger  and  more  general  than  has  probably  ever  before 
been  shown.  The  actual  attainments  of  arbitration  and 
the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  have  greatly 
impressed  those  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with  its 
remarkable  history.  Effective  work  has  also  been  done 
through  public  addresses  by  the  President  and  other 
members  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Society  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  We  have  also  been  represented  in 
the  Peace  Congress,  the  International  Law  Conference, 
the  National  Arbitration  Conference  at  Washington  and 
the  Mohonk  Conference,  the  details  of  which  are  given 
below. 

THE  STATED  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

The  project  of  a  regular  International  Advisory  Con- 
gress, on  which  we  made  report  last  year,  has  continued 
to  engage  our  close  attention.  The  subject  has  awakened 
wide  and  deep  interest.  The  resolution  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  asking  Congress  to  authorize  the 
President  to  invite  the  governments  of  the  world  to  join 
in  creating  such  a  congress  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  11th  of  November 
last,  and  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. On  the  14th  of  January,  immediately  after  the 
Washington  Arbitration  Conference,  a  hearing  on  the 
subject  was  given  by  the  House  Committee.  A  deputa- 
tion consisting  of  members  of  our  Board  and  others  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  in  support  of  the  Massachu- 
setts resolution.  The  deputation  was  received  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  by  Chairman  Hitt  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  the  whole  hour  of  the  regular  weekly 
meeting  was  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
many  questions  were  asked  by  committeemen  and  the 
whole  Committee  manifested  much  interest.  Later  the 
subject  was  referred  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  a  sub-committee  con- 
sisting of  Senators  Frye,  Fairbanks  and  Morgan,  who 
now  have  the  resolution  under  consideration.  Recently 
a  strong  memorial  from  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  the 
Massachusetts  proposal  was  presented  to  Congress.  It 
was  cordially  endorsed  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  signed  by  all  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  by  the  justices  of  the  Philadelphia  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  by  distinguished  clergymen,  attorneys 
and  business  men.  Here  the  matter  rests  at  present, 
Congress  having  adjourned  without  the  Committees 
making  any  report  upon  the  resolution.  From  the  inter- 
est manifested  we  are  not  without  hope  that  when  Con- 
gress reassembles  next  winter  the  proposal  may  be  taken 
up  and  favorably  acted  upon  before  the  present  Congress 
ends.  Whether  this  should  be  the  case  or  not,  we  feel 
justified  in  holding  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  con- 
gress, now  that  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration  is 
in  successful  operation,  is  the  next  great  step  forward  in 
the  organization  and  realization  of  universal  and  perma- 
nent peace  throughout  the  world. 


PROPAGANDA    AT   THE    ST.    LOUIS   EXPOSITION. 

It  did  not  seem  to  us  practicable  to  attempt  to  have  an 
elaborate  peace  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  either 
alone  or  with  other  societies.  After  investigating  the 
subject  carefully,  through  a  committee  composed  of  Lucia 
Ames  Mead,  Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  and  Rev.  George  W. 
Stearns,  we  decided  to  take  a  unit  of  space  in  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Economy.  We  have  furnished  this 
with  a  case  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  by  thirty 
inches  wide,  by  eighteen  inches  deep,  having  shelves  for 
literature  and  sixteen  movable  leaves  on  the  top  holding 
two  cards  each,  about  thirty  by  twenty-four  inches  in 
size.  On  these  cards  have  been  placed  in  large  letters 
brief  statements  of  the  cost  and  waste  of  war,  the  attain- 
ments of  arbitration,  the  founding  and  work  of  the  Hague 
Court,  a  few  photographs  and  other  pictures,  etc.  This 
has  been  installed  and  will  be  under  the  care  of  the  at- 
tendant in  charge  of  the  section.  We  hope  it  may  do 
much  to  awaken  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  and 
to  remove  from  some  minds  at  least  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  so  widely  as  to  the  progress  and  purposes  of  the 
international  arbitration  and  peace  movement. 

THE  PEACE  CONGRESS  AT  ROUEN. 

The  congresses  and  conferences  held  the  past  year  in 
support  of  the  international  peace  movement  have  all 
been  of  extraordinary  moment.  The  Peace  Congress  at 
Rouen,  in  September  last,  was  attended  by  more  than 
five  hundred  delegates  and  adherents.  Six  of  these  were 
from  our  own  Society.  The  meeting,  while  full  of  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm,  was  of  an  eminently  practical  charac- 
ter. The  discussions  were  remarkably  able  and  dealt 
frankly  with  the  great  questions  of  immediate  concern  in 
the  relations  of  the  nations.  Resolutions  were  voted 
urging  the  more  general  use  of  the  Hague  Court,  the  call- 
ing of  a  conference  to  deal  specifically  with  the  subject 
of  disarmament,  protesting  against  die  various  acts  of 
injustice  done  by  the  great  powers  to  smaller  peoples,  etc. 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Congress  was  its  full  recog- 
nition and  support  not  only  by  the  local  authorities  of 
Rouen  and  the  Department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  but  also 
by  the  French  government  itself.  President  Loubet 
gladly  permitted  the  use  of  his  name  as  an  honorary 
president,  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce  made  a  notable 
speech  at  one  of  the  great  public  meetings.  The  Con- 
gress was  an  impressive  revelation  of  the  deep  and  wide- 
spread interest  which  the  international  peace  movement 
has  aroused  in  the  entire  French  nation. 

THE    INTERPARLIAMENTARY    CONFERENCE    AT    VIENNA. 

Quite  as  noteworthy  as  the  Rouen  meeting  was  the 
conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at  Vienna  a 
fortnight  earlier.  About  six  hundred  delegates  were 
present,  representing  the  groups  of  the  Union  in  the  dif- 
ferent national  parliaments.  They  were  received  by  the 
Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  in  an  admir- 
able address  expressed  the  entire  accord  of  his  govern- 
ment with  the  purpose  of  the  organization.  The  Confer- 
ence went  somewhat  outside  of  its  usual  program  —  the 
development  and  organization  of  arbitration  —  and,  like 
the  Congress  at  Rouen,  voted  a  resolution  urging  the 
speedy  calling  of  an  international  conference  to  deal  with 
the  pressing  question  of  disarmament. 
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CONFERENCE  OF   THE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  of  the  great  international  meetings  of  the 
year  for  the  promotion  of  better  relations  between  the 
nations  was  the  Conference  of  the  International  Law 
Association  at  Antwerp,  the  last  of  September  and  the 
first  of  October.  About  one  hundred  members  of  the 
Association  were  present.  The  meetings  were  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Auguste  Beernaert,  Belgian  Minister  of 
State,  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesman  of  continental 
Europe.  The  Conference  had  on  its  program  a  number 
of  important  questions  of  international  law,  some  of  them 
very  technical  and  intricate.  But  to  no  subject  did  it 
give  more  careful  consideration  than  to  arbitration,  which, 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  over  thirty  years  ago,  it 
has  made  a  prominent  feature  of  its  work.  The  debate 
on  this  subject,  introduced  in  an  able  paper  by  Dr.  W. 
Evans  Darby,  was  a  spirited  one  and  brought  out  nearly 
all  the  important  aspects  of  the  subject.  Our  Secretary 
read  at  this  Conference  a  paper  on  the  proposed  regular 
international  congress,  in  which  he  developed  more  fully 
than  had  before  been  done  the  grounds  of  the  project 
and  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  proposed  congress. 
The  paper  was  received  with  much  appreciation,  and, 
though  no  action  was  taken  upon  it,  the  proposition  met 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference. 

THE    MOHONK    ARBITRATION    CONFERENCE. 

Of  the  conferences  not  international  held  during  the 
year  for  the  promotion  of  the  pacific  solution  of  inter- 
national differences,  the  foremost  place  must  be  given  to 
that  of  Mohonk  Lake.  Though  entirely  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  Smiley,  this  conference  has  now  become  essentially 
a  permanent  organization,  with  a  secretary  giving  his 
whole  time  to  the  promotion  of  its  objects.  The  last 
Mohonk  meeting,  May  27  to  29  of  last  year,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  brought 
together  two  hundred  and  fifty  prominent  people  from 
different  sections  of  the  country,  a  considerably  larger 
number  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  work  of  the 
Conference  was  also  noticed  more  widely  and  promi- 
nently in  the  public  press  than  in  previous  years.  A 
number  of  great  business  organizations  have  during  the 

5ast  two  years  been  brought,  largely  by  the  influence  of 
lohonk,  into  permanent  and  hearty  support  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  We  are  glad  to  bear  our  testimony 
to  the  wide  influence  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  on  the 
nation  and  the  world.  Several  members  of  our  Board 
and  of  the  Society  participated  in  the  Mohonk  meeting 
last  May,  and  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
coming  one  which  is  to  open  on  the  first  day  of  June. 

THE  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  ARBITRATION  CONFERENCE. 

On  the  12th  of  January  last,  a  Conference  in  the  in- 
terest of  arbitration,  and  especially  of  an  arbitration 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  was  held  in  Washington,  and 
brought  together  the  most  distinguished  body  of  men  — 
statesmen,  diplomats,  jurists,  clergymen,  educators,  men 
of  affairs  —  that  ever  met  on  American  soil  for  a  like 
purpose.  The  Conference  was  organized,  under  the  lead 
of  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  by  the  National  Arbitration 
Committee  appointed  by  a  similar  Conference  held  at 
Washington  in  1896.  The  Resolutions,  submitted  by  a 
Committee  of  which  Judge  George  Gray  was  chairman, 
and  unanimously  approved  by  the  Conference,  urged  our 


government  to  negotiate  at  once  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  powers  ready  to  act,  providing  for  the 
submission  to  the  Hague  Court  of  all  controversies  not 
capable  of  solution  by  ordinary  diplomatic  agencies. 
The  Resolutions  of  the  Conference  were  communicated 
by  committees  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
and  also  to  the  Senate  Committee  on-  Foreign  Affairs. 
We  regret  to  have  to  say  that  though  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  expressed  the  heartiest  approval  of 
the  wish  of  the  Conference,  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the 
treaty-making  power  has  not  up  -to  the  present  time 
shown  any  disposition  to  move  in  the  matter. 

NATIONAL   PEACE    CONGRESSES. 

A  recent  phase  of  the  peace  movement,  the  institution 
of  annual  national  peace  congresses  as  subsidiary  to  the 
International  Congress,  seems  likely  to  assume  in  some 
countries  considerable  importance.  The  French  peace 
societies,  with  which  originated  the  idea  of  holding  such 
meetings  regularly,  have  already  held  two  national  con- 
gresses. The  recent  one,  held  at  Nimes,  April  7  to  9, 
was  attended  by  four  hundred  delegates  who  came  from 
all  parts  of  France.  The  English  Peace  Societies  have 
taken  the  matter  up  and  have  decided  to  hold  a  National 
Congress  at  Manchester  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  next 
month.  These  yearly  congresses  may  well  prove  a 
powerful  instrument  of  good  in  small  compact  countries. 
Whether  they  are  desirable  or  could  be  made  successful 
in  a  country  so  vast  as  ours  is  at  the  present  time 
problematical. 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    PEACE    SOCIETIES. 

It  is  needless  to  more  than  call  attention  to  the  ex- 
tended work  of  the  peace  societies  in  the  different 
countries,  now  numbering,  with  their  branches,  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty.  A  detailed  account  of  their 
labors  would  be  impossible  in  a  report  like  this.  Some 
of  them  have  grown  in  numbers  and  strength  and  have 
as  heretofore  carried  on  an  extended  and  vigorous  cam- 
paign of  public  education.  Others  are  still  weak  and 
struggling  against  the  indifference  and  prejudices  of  their 
environment.  But  all  of  them  are  lights  in  their  com- 
munities, and  everywhere  they  are  commanding  increased 
respect  and  compelling  a  wider  acceptance  of  the  prin- ' 
ciples  which  they  advocate.  Besides  the  work  done  by 
them  through  their  special  organs,  now  more  than  twenty 
in  number,  the  general  press  is  nearly  everywhere  open 
to  them,  and  in  many  places  the  great  journals  are  active 
supporters  of  the  cause.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  be 
able  to  report  the  fact  that  for  the  cause  espoused  by 
these  societies  the  days  of  general  neglect  and  disregard 
are  over  and  the  days  of  triumph  are  beginning. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  BUREAU  AT  BERNE. 

The  International  Peace  Bureau,  through  its  able  and 
indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  Ducommun,  and  its  semi- 
monthly Correspondance,  has  continued  to  render  most 
valuable  service  as  an  organ  of  communication  between 
the  societies  and  workers  in  the  different  countries,  and 
of  conveying  to  the  governments  of  the  world  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  peace  congresses.  Before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  the  East,  the  Bureau  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  secure  joint  mediation  of  the  powers  as 
provided  for  in  the  Hague  Convention,  and  after  the 
war  had  begun  continued  its  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 
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THE   PEACE    DEPARTMENTS   OF   THE   W.  C.  T.  U.  AND    THE 
NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OP   WOMEN. 

The  Peace  Department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  IT.,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  and  the 
Committee  on  Arbitration  and  Peace  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  directed  by  Mrs.  May  Wright 
Sewall,  continue  to  be  efficient  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  rational  ideals  of  international  life.  It  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  beneficent  future  effect  of 
the  steady  educational  work  of  the  one  among  women 
and  children,  and  the  annual  demonstration  of  women 
throughout  the  world  in  behalf  of  arbitration  and  peace 
organized  by  the  other.  Many  women's  societies  and 
clubs  in  other  countries  cooperate  with  these  great 
American  organizations  of  women,  or  carry  on  inde- 
pendent peace  work  of  their  own.  There  is  no  stronger 
ground  for  believing  that  the  ideals  of  the  friends  of 
peace  are  soon  to  prevail  than  the  fact  that  they  are  now 
supported  by  so  large  a  number  of  the  women  of  civil- 
ized lands. 

THE   ARBITRATION   GROUP   IN   CONGRESS. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union,  though  organized  fifteen 
years  ago  and  having  grown  in  the  meantime  to  be  a 
powerful  association  of  more  than  a  thousand  members 
of  European  parliaments,  has  heretofore  had  little  follow- 
ing in  the  United  States.  We  are  happy  to  report  that 
on  the  13th  of  January  last,  on  the  initiative  of  Hon. 
Richard  Bartholdt,  Member  of  Congress  from  Missouri, 
a  group  of  the  Union  was  formed  in  our  national  Con- 
gress with  about  forty  members.  This  group  has  ex- 
tended an  official  invitation  to  the  Union  to  hold  its 
Conference  this  year  at  St.  Louis.  The  Conference  is 
to  meet  in  the  Congress  Building  of  the  Exposition  the 
first  week  in  September.  The  United  States  Congress 
has  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  foreign  delegates.  The  gathering  of  these 
statesmen  from  many  countries  promises  to  be  an  impos- 
ing demonstration  in  behalf  of  the  world's  friendship 
and  peace. 

PEACE    DAYS. 

The  third  Sunday  of  December,  the  22d  of  February, 
and  the  18th  of  May,  the  three  days  of  the  year  given  by 
the  peace  organizations  to  anniversary  meetings  and  to 
demonstrations  on  behalf  of  arbitration  and  peace,  were 
all  observed  the  past  year  to  about  the  same  extent  and 
in  the  same  way  as  heretofore. 

MYSTIC    PEACE    CONVENTION. 

The  annual  Peace  Convention  which  convenes  in  the 
Peace  Grove  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Universal  Peace  Union  of  Philadelphia  and  some  of  its 
affiliated  societies,  was  held  as  usual  for  four  days  in 
August  last.  It  brought  together  large  numbers  of 
people  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  program 
included  speakers  from  a  number  of  cities,  representing 
the  subject  of  peace  from  many  different  points  of  view. 
Strong  resolutions  were  adopted  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  the  Union. 

THE    BLOCH    MUSEUM   AT   LUCERNE. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Peace  and  War 
Museum  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  founded  by  the  late 
John  de  Bloch,  have  recently  published  their  first  annual 
report.     The  committee  have  expended  during  the  year 


about  four  thousand  dollars,  for  the  increase  of  articles  in 
the  Museum,  for  publications  in  furtherance  of  the  studies 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Bloch,  and  as  subventions  to  a  few 
groups  of  peace  societies.  The  Museum  was  visited  by 
fifty-nine  thousand  people  during  the  season  of  1903. 
The  exhibits  illustrative  of  war  past  and  present  are  un- 
fortunately much  larger  than  those  devoted  to  peace,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter  may  be  speedily  made 
more  complete  in  order  to  make  the  establishment  really 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  founder. 

THE  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1903  was  awarded  to 
William  Randal  Cremer,  M.  P.,  whose  distinguished 
services  in  the  cause  of  international  arbitration  have 
extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  During  that 
time  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  International  Arbitra- 
tion League,  founded  by  himself,  has  labored  assiduously 
in  the  British  Parliament,  has  visited  this  country  three 
different  times  in  the  interests  of  an  Anglo-American 
Arbitration  Treaty,  and  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  which  recently  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  Anglo-French  Treaty.  It  was  on  his  initiative 
that  the  Interparliamentary  Union  was  founded  in  1889. 
Mr.  Cremer  has  shown  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  by  turning  over  this  prize  to  the 
International  Arbitration  League  to  be  used  as  a  per- 
manent fund  for  the  further  development  of  the  arbitra- 
tion cause. 

THE    WORK   OF   THE    HAGUE    COURT. 

The  Hague  Court  has  during  the  year  disposed  of  the 
Venezuela  Preferential  Case,  which  had  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  it  at  the  time  of  our  report  last  year.  The 
Japanese  House  Tax  Case,  referred  to  it  still  earlier,  has 
just  been  taken  up.  The  written  arguments  have  been 
delivered  to  the  three  arbitrators,  and  the  counter  cases 
will  be  presented  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The 
Venezuela  case  will  for  two  reasons  always  be  famous  in 
the  history  of  the  Court.  The  question  which  led  to  its 
submission  had  already  brought  on  violence,  from  the 
hands  of  which  it  was  taken  through  the  demand  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  and  turned  over 
to  the  peaceful  jurisdiction  of  the  international  tribunal, — 
a  proceeding  before  unknown  in  history.  Furthermore, 
in  this  case  eleven  nations,  five  of  them  great  powers  and 
six  smaller  ones,  appeared  as  parties  before  the  Court 
on  equal  terms.  International  justice,  right  and  equality 
have  never  before  had  such  a  signal  consecration  by  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  decision  of  the  judges  has 
created  a  good  deal  of  disappointment.  Their  award 
seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  support  the  policy  of  violence 
in  the  collection  of  claims.  The  judges  seem,  however, 
to  have  decided  in  the  only  way  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Venezuela,  through  Mr.  Bowen,  had  prom- 
ised the  blockading  powers  that  if  they  would  lift  the 
blockade,  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  customs  revenues  of  the 
ports  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello  would  be  set 
apart  for  the  payment  of  their  claims.  The  pacific  cred- 
itor nations  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  negotiations. 
The  decision,  it  seems  to  us,  will  give  no  encouragement 
to  powerful  nations  to  proceed  rashly  to  collect  their 
claims  by  violence.  It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  impress 
upon  all  the  nations  the  responsibility  of  sacredly  ob- 
serving their  promises  and  contracts.     There  seems  little 
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doubt,  since  the  settlement  of  this  case,  that  the  Hague 
Court  is  now  finally  accepted  by  the  nations  in  general 
as  the  proper  tribunal  to  which  to  carry  all  questions  of 
a  judicial  order. 

ARBITRATIONS    OUTSIDE    OF    THE    HAGUE    COURT. 

Besides  these  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Hague  Court,  a 
number  of  differences  have  been  during  the  year  referred 
to  special  arbitrators  or  arbitral  commissions.  The  most 
important  of  these  are : 

The  boundary  dispute  between   Ecuador   and 

Peru. 
The  claims  for  indemnity  of  French  citizens  on 

the  Treaty  Shore  of  Newfoundland. 
The  question  of  the  boundary  line  at  the  en- 
trance   of    the  Christiania    Fiord,  between 
Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  land  question  in  the  New  Hebrides,  be- 
tween France  and  England. 
The    Barotzeland    frontier   question,  between 

Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 
The  controversy  between  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  the  Otto- 
man debt. 

Within  the  year  several  cases  referred  to  special  arbi- 
trators or  commissions  have  been  decided.     These  are : 

The  ten  cases  of  claims  against  Venezuela, 
most  of  which  have  been  completed. 

The  interpretation  of  Article  10  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  of  1874,  between  Italy  and 
Peru. 

The  Tientsin  Railway  Siding  dispute,  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Alaska  Boundary  dispute. 

The  settlement  of  this  last  long-standing  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  English-speaking  nations  is  a  great  tri- 
umph of  the  principle  of  pacific  adjustment.  The  im- 
mediate displeasure  produced  in  Canada  by  the  award 
seems  largely  to  have  subsided,  and  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  settlement  is  certain  to  be,  not  the  disturbance  of 
friendly  relations  between  Canada  and  our  country,  but 
the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
them.  This  will  surely  be  the  result  if  our  government 
provides  —  as  we  believe  duty  requires  —  for  the  easy 
commercial  access  of  that  portion  of  Canada  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Besides  the  above,  a  number  of  cases  of  difference  re- 
ferred in  previous  years  to  arbitration  remain  as  yet  un- 
decided. The  majority  of  these  have  grown  out  of  the 
colonial  relations  of  the  powers  or  the  commercial  enter- 
prises of  foreign  residents. 

SPECIAL    TREATIES    OP   OBLIGATORY    ARBITRATION. 

The  most  encouraging  phase  of  the  arbitration  move- 
ment the  past  year  has  been  the  conclusion  of  seven 
special  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration;  namely,  be- 
tween England  and  France,  France  and  Italy,  England 
and  Italy,  Holland  and  Denmark,  England  and  Spain, 
France  and  Spain,  France  and  Holland.  These  have 
ail  been  signed  within  the  last  eight  months.  The  story 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  first  of  these  treaties,  that  be- 
tween England  and  France,  signed  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber last,  of  the  interest  and  action  of  the  great  commer- 
cial and  industrial  bodies  of  the  two  countries,  of  the 


support  given  by  the  Departmental  Councils  of  France, 
of  the  mutual  visits  and  banquets  of  large  delegations 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, reads  almost  like  romance.  These  treaties  are  to 
remain  in  force  for  five  years.  Six  of  them  provide  for 
the  reference  to  the  Hague  Court  of  all  questions  of  a 
judicial  order  and  those  arising  in  the  interpretation  of 
treaties,  questions  of  vital  interest  and  of  honor  being 
reserved.  The  Holland-Denmark  Treaty  is  without 
limitations.  Negotiations  are  known  to  be  in  progress 
for  other  similar  treaties  between  the  powers  of  western 
Europe,  and  propositions  have  already  been  made  by 
several  of  these  powers  to  our  own  government  for  like 
treaties.  We  greatly  regret  that  our  country  has  not 
led  in  this  matter.  What  the  United  States  has  done  for 
arbitration  during  the  past  century  made  it  our  rightful 
prerogative  to  be  in  the  forefront  here  also.  But  we  are 
railing  behind,  and  our  laurels  others  are  taking.  The 
fault  does  not  lie  with  the  people.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  are  ready  to  act.  But  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  from  ail  that  can  be  learned,  is 
either  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  such  treaties,  or  is  as 
a  body  indifferent  to  the  whole  subject. 

THE    PAN-AMERICAN    TREATIES. 

Little  progress  has  as  yet  been  made  in  the  ratification 
of  the  arbitration  protocols  signed  at  the  Pan-American 
Conference  more  than  two  years  ago  in  Mexico  City. 
The  treaty  for  the  submission  of  all  questions  of  claims 
to  the  Hague  Court  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  just  before  the  recent  ad- 
journment of  Congress.  We  are  not  aware  that  action 
has  been  taken  upon  these  treaties  by  any  of  the  re- 
publics south  of  us,  beyond  that  of  Guatemala,  reported 
last  year. 

ARMAMENTS. 

The  serious  and  increasingly  pressing  problem  of  check- 
ing the  growth  of  the  armaments  of  the  world  and  of 
their  reduction  from  the  present  ruinous  and  perilous 
proportions  remains  as  yet  practically  untouched.  What 
Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic  have  done  is  in  the 
highest  degree  honorable  and  constitutes  an  example 
which  ought  immediately  to  be  followed  by  other  powers. 
But  the  great  armaments  still  remain.  They  continue 
to  consume  the  resources  and  to  degrade  the  physical 
character  of  the  peoples.  They  make  many  needed  con- 
structive enterprises  for  the  general  welfare  impossible. 
Their  provocation  to  jealousy,  to  suspicion,  and  to  con- 
flict, grows  with  their  growth,  and  can  never  be  removed 
till  they  are  themselves  abolished.  It  is  widely  felt 
throughout  European  countries  that  the  time  is  near 
when  the  problem  of  their  reduction  must  be  seriously 
taken  in  hand.  A  conference  to  deal  specifically  with 
them  has  been  recommended  by  both  the  Peace  Con- 
gress and  the  Interparliamentary  Conference,  and  is 
urged  by  many  public  men.  Such  a  conference  ought  to 
be  called  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  and  no  na- 
tion could  render  a  larger  service  to  humanity  or  do  it- 
self at  the  same  time  greater  houor  than  by  taking  the 
initiative  in  securing  the  early  meeting  of  such  an  inter- 
national gathering. 

We  regret  to  have  to  chronicle  the  discouraging  fact 
that  in  the  matter  of  naval  increase  our  own  government 
is  setting  a  very  bad  and  dangerous  example.     The  esti- 
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mates  for  the  navy  the  coming  year  amount  to  nearly 
one  hundred  million  dollars.  In  eighteen  years  the  naval 
budget  has  increased  seven  hundred  per  cent.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  country  has  during  the  same  time  increased 
but  fifty  per  cent.,  and  its  wealth  only  one  hundred  per  cent. 
We  are  at  the  present  moment  building  more  war  vessels 
than  any  other  country  except  Great  Britain.  We  are 
warned  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  that  we  must  be 
prepared  soon  to  spend  two  hundred  millions  a  year  on 
the  navy.  There  is  little  doubt  that  unless  the  present 
policy  can  be  reversed  we  shall  in  a  few  years  be  spending 
much  more  than  two  hundred  millions  a  year.  Is  not 
this  unparalleled  folly  in  a  nation  geographically  situated 
as  ours,  whose  constitutive  principles  and  institutions 
commend  a  policy  of  international  justice  and  goodwill 
and  an  armament  of  only  police  proportions  on  land  and 
sea  ?  The  reasons  given  for  this  vast  increase  of  the  navy 
appear  to  us  to  be  quite  groundless.  The  policy  seems 
to  be  the  fruit  either  of  ignorant  and  unworthy  fear  or, 
still  worse,  of  a  purpose  to  take  an  ambitious  and  unlaw- 
ful hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  in  contravention  of 
all  the  high  behests  of  our  mission  as  a  great  peace-mak- 
ing power  among  the  nations.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try, who  are  sovereign  and  responsible  for  all  the  national 
policies,  cannot  too  soon  awake  to  the  perils  into  which 
they  are  being  led  by  the  specious  and  delusive  plea  for 
a  great  fleet  of  war  vessels  as  a  necessary  instrument  of 
civilization  and  of  peace. 

THE    RUSSO-JAPANESE   WAR. 

The  calamity  of  war  in  the  Far  East,  which  has  been 
for  Borne  years  impending,  has  at  last  fallen.  For  four 
months  Japan  and  Russia  have  been  expending  all  their 
wits,  energies  and  resources  toward  mutual  slaughter 
and  destruction.  No  sadder  spectacle  could  well  be 
conceived  in  our  present  civilization,  marked  by  such 
great  advance  in  knowledge,  so  many  tender  benevo- 
lences, so  many  large  and  encouraging  movements  for 
the  betterment  of  humanity,  than  that  of  these  two 
great  nations  descending  into  the  arena  of  brutal  pas- 
sion and  violence,  to  rend,  to  mar  and  to  destroy.  The 
only  compensation  is  the  general  regret  of  the  civilized 
world  —  a  regret  deeper  and  wider  than  was  ever  before 
known  in  connection  with  any  war  —  and  the  widespread 
feeling  that  the  conflict  ought  never  to  have  been. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  or  to  distribute  the 
blame  between  the  contestants.  The  case  was  in  its 
nature  not  one  that  could  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
It  grew  out  of  political  ambitions  and  animosities,  the 
only  cure  of  which  is  a  higher  development  in  right- 
eousness, justice  and  goodwill.  But  it  came  well  within 
the  scope  of  mediation  as  provided  by  the  Hague  Con- 
vention to  which  both  the  nations  were  parties.  Media- 
tion was  suggested  from  more  than  one  source  and  re- 
jected, —  foolishly,  dishonorably  rejected. 

It  is  useless  now  to  try  to  draw  the  lessons  of  the  war. 
They  will  be  numerous  enough  if  the  struggle  continues 
long,  and  terrible  enough,  to  make  all  the  world  unwilling, 
one  may  hope,  to  see  another  such  conflict.  The  first  of 
all  duties  at  the  moment  is  to  try  to  bring  the  struggle  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  an  end.  All  Christendom  is  in- 
terested and  ought  to  make  its  voice  heard.  The  war  is 
affecting  injuriously  all  the  better  interests  of  the  world, 
and  no  step  which  this  or  any  similar  organization,  or 


any  individual,  can  in  reason  take  towards  putting  an  end 
to  it,  should  be  omitted. 

THE    OUTLOOK. 

From  the  details  given  above  it  will  be  seen  that  dur- 
ing the  year  the  constructive  work  of  organizing  peace 
among  the  nations  has  made  wonderful  advance.  This 
justifies  the  friends  of  peace  in  cherishing  large  hope  for 
the  final  and  complete  triumph  of  their  cause  at  no  very 
remote  day.  The  Eastern  conflict  makes  clear,  of  course, 
that  there  is  a  large  and  difficult  task  to  be  performed  in 
the  education  of  the  public  conscience  of  the  world  before 
the  complete  disappearance  of  war  can  be  expected. 
But  what  has  been  accomplished  both  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  opinion  and  in  the  creation  of  a  pacific  system  of 
settling  disputes  makes  the  task  a  hopeful  and  inspiring 
one.  We  ought  all  to  be  stirred  thereby  to  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  extend  and  complete  for  the  whole 
civilized  world  as  speedily  as  possible  the  pacific  institu- 
tions which  are  ultimately  to  displace  war  and  establish 
universal  and  permanent  peace. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  COMING  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

As  is  already  known  to  you  all,  the  Peace  Congress  at 
Rouen  last  autumn  accepted  the  invitation  extended  by 
our  delegates  and  others  from  America  to  hold  the  Con- 
gress this  year  in  this  country.  At  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  societies  in  this  country  held 
at  Washington  on  the  13th  of  January,  an  Executive 
Committee  of  twelve  was  appointed  to  have  general 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Congress.  This  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Edwin  D.  Mead  is  chairman  and  Benja- 
min F.  Trueblood  secretary,  has  decided,  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Peace  Bureau,  that  the  Congress 
shall  be  held  in  Boston  the  first  week  in  October.  A 
General  American  Committee  of  the  Congress,  consisting 
of  about  sixty  eminent  men  and  women,  has  been  created 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  Congress.  A  European 
section  of  this  Committee  will  be  shortly  created.  Great 
interest  in  the  Congress  has  manifested  itself  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Considerable  delegations  from 
the  Societies  in  all  the  European  countries  are  expected. 
The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Mayor  of  Boston 
have  both  shown  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject.  On 
the  initiative  of  the  latter,  a  Boston  Committee  of  promi- 
nent business  men  has  been  appointed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Committee  on  Organization  in  providing  funds  and 
completing  preparations  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
delegates  from  abroad.  Many  prominent  persons,  both 
from  our  own  country  and  from  Europe,  have  already 
expressed  their  intention  to  be  present,  and  everything 
indicates  that  the  meeting  will  be  made  a  conspicuous 
and  memorable  success.  Our  own  Society,  which  has 
had  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  movement  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  is  greatly  pleased  that  this 
Thirteenth  International  Peace  Congress  is  to  be  held 
in  Boston,  which  has  always  been  the  centre  of  the 
movement  in  America  and  has  furnished  so  many  of  its 
most  conspicuous  leaders.  Every  member  of  the  Society 
will,  we  are  sure,  do  his  utmost  for  the  success  of  .the 
Congress. 

MEMBERSHIP    AND    FINANCES. 

Our  register  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Society  during  the  year.  The  Treasurer's 
report  shows  that  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund  has  yielded 
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about  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($650.00)  less  than 
last  year.  The  receipts  from  other  sources  have  been 
somewhat  larger  than  heretofore,  and  we  begin  another 
year  with  a  considerable  balance  in  the  treasury,  carried 
over  from  bequests  received  last  year. 

Thanking  God  for  his  guidance  and  favors  during  the 
year,  we  respectfully  submit  this  report. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board, 

Benjamin  F.  Trubblood. 
Boston,  May  18,  1904.  Secretary. 


The  Christian  Herald's  Peace  Memorial 

to  the  World's  Sunday  School 

Convention  in  Jerusalem. 

At  the  great  World's  Sunday  School  Convention  held 
in  Jerusalem  the  18-20th  of  April,  itself  a  powerful 
agency  in  promoting  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  follow- 
ing Peace  Memorial  sent  by  the  Christian  Herald  of 
New  York  was  presented  and  evoked  loud  applause : 

Fellow  Christians :  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
lovers  of  peace  in  the  United  States  of  America,  repre- 
senting every  denomination  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  Union,  respectfully  address  you  through 
the  Christian  Herald,  with  the  urgent  request  that,  in 
the  course  of  your  deliberations  in  convention,  you  may 
find  an  opportunity  to  give  formal  expression  to  the 
sentiment  of  your  distinguished  assembly  on  the  subject 
of  peace  and  arbitration. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Hague  Conference  five  years  ago 
the  h6pes  of  the  Christian  world  were  bright  with  expec- 
tation. Thirty  [this  should  be  twenty-six]  nations  were 
signatories  to  the  Hague  Convention.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  those  who  planned  that  beneficent  movement  to 
oreate  a  Permanent  International  Tribunal,  for  the  adju- 
dication of  all  causes  of  dispute  that  might  arise  among 
the  signatory  powers,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration  to  all  lands.  That  tribunal  has  been 
ignored;  nations  have  gone  to  war,  and  thousands  of 
human  lives  have  been  needlessly  sacrificed  in  the  inter- 
vening years.  Even  now  two  of  the  signatory  powers 
are  at  war  with  each  other,  and  still  wider  conflicts  are 
impending.  Armaments  by  land  and  sea  have  increased, 
until  the  burden  of  taxation  for  war  purposes  has  become 
in  many  lands  almost  intolerable. 

We  respectfully  and  most  earnestly  urge  your  dis- 
tinguished body  to  place  itself  on  record  by  an  appeal  to 
the  leading  governments,  through  their  several  state 
departments,  that  they  should  again  unite  in  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  Hague 
Conference ;  and  that  all  future  causes  of  dispute  should 
be  carried  to  that  tribunal,  instead  of  being  referred  to 
the  savage  arbitrament  of  war.  We  ask  you  to  let  it  be 
known  everywhere  that  your  distinguished  body  re- 
gards war  as  a  brutal  relic  of  barbarism,  which  settles  no 
principle  and  decides  no  question  save  that  of  relative 
brute  force. 

The  cry  of  a  great  majority  of  the  fourteen  hundred 
million  souls  who  constitute  the  earth's  population  to-day 
is  for  peace  and  for  the  abolition  of  war :  for  peace  to 
pursue  their  various  vocations  in  quietness  and  safety ; 
for  peace  to  enjoy  the  liberty  and  prosperity  which  they 
desire  for  their  families ;  for  peace  that  they  may  dwell 


in  quietness  in  their  own  lands  and  enjoy  the  friendship 
and  good  will  of  their  neighbors ;  for  peace  that  they 
may  live  their  lives  in  reasonable  security,  surrounded 
by  the  comfort  and  happiness  which  the  Almighty  has 
promised  to  all  who  trust  him  and  look  to  him  for 
protection. 

And  we  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  within  your  pro- 
vince and  power,  as  an  assembly  representative  of  the 
Christian  population  of  many  lands,  met  for  beneficent 
purposes,  to  exert  an  influence  in  this  direction  that  may 
lead  to  most  blessed  results. 

We  trust  that  your  distinguished  body  may  be  led  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  act  with  wisdom  and  courage  in  all 
things,  and  that  all  your  deliberations  in  convention  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world.  And  your  me- 
morialists will  ever  pray. 


The  War  in  the  Far  East. 

The  war  between  Russia)  and  Japan  is  now  entering 
its  fifth  month.  The  reports  sent  by  cable  daily  have 
been  so  uncertain  and  contradictory  that  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  know  the  true  state  of  things.  The  Japanese 
have  directed  their  chief  attention  to  Port  Arthur,  which 
they  have  invested  by  land  and  sea.  The  first  conflict 
on  land  between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  was  a 
very  fierce  one,  and  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  bloodiest.  The  Russians  were  compelled,  by  the 
superior  numbers  of|the  Japanese  and  their  terrific  shell 
fire,  to  retire  further  down  the  peninsula  toward  Port 
Arthur.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were  heavy,  especially 
to  the  Japanese  who  attacked  the  Russian  fortifications 
in  front.  The  losses  are  thought  to  have  been  much 
greater  than  officially  reported.  There  have  been  minor 
conflicts  between  the  Cossacks  and  advanced  bodies  of 
Japanese  troops,  in  which  the  advantage  has  not  been  all 
on  the  Japanese  side.  The  Japanese  fleet  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  three  important  vessels,  one  of  them  a  first- 
class  battleship  with  nearly  all  on  board.  There  are  no 
present  indications  of  any  wish  on  either  side  for  a  speedy 
end  of  hostilities,  and  the  general  feeling  is  that  the 
dreadful  tragedy  will  go  on  indefinitely. 


Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 

The  Minnesota  Peace  Society, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
R.  J.  Mendenhall,  President. 
Miss  A.  B.  Albertson,  Secretary. 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society, 

Wichita,  Kansas. 
George  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  President. 
J.  M.  Nay  lor,  Secretary. 


Form  of  Bequest. 


I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
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Richard  Cobden's  Influence  toward  the 
Peace  of  the  World. 

The  centenary  of  Richard  Cobden's  birth,  which 
fell  on  the  third  of  June,  was  widely  observed  in 
England  and  to  a  less  extent  in  this  country.  Syn- 
chronously with  the  Cobden  banquet  in  London,  the 
American  Free  Trade  League  had  a  dinner  in  Bos- 
ton at  which  the  life  and  work  of  Cobden  were  re- 
viewed by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Edward  Atkinson 
and  others,  and  cablegrams  were  exchanged  with  the 
Cobden  Club  of  London.  At  the  Mohonk  Arbitra- 
tion Conference  on  the  same  evening  Horace  White 
and  Edwin  D.  Mead  paid  tribute  to  Cobden's  service 
in  behalf  of  international  arbitration  and  peace. 

Apart  from  any  judgment  upon  his  free  trade  doc- 
trine, Cobden  deserves  to  be  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration  by  all  the  friends  of  interna- 
tional justice  and  peace  because  of  his  extraordinaiy 
efforts  in  behalf  of  international  concord.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  of  all  the  men  in  public  life 
who  have  up  to  the  present  time  thrown  the  weight 
of  their  position  and  talents  in  favor  of  international 
goodwill  and  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  he  wa§ 
easily  first.     He  was  literally  the  first  public  man  in 


Europe  to  bring  the  subject  into  political  prominence 
and  compel  it  to  remain  there.  His  early  peace  work 
was  done  under  peculiar  difficulties.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the  height  of  his 
policy  of  taquinerie,  as  Bastiat  called  it,  and  had 
half  the  countries  of  Europe  mad  at  England.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Cobden  threw  himself  into  the 
breach,  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  prevent  open  rupture  with  various 
European  states,  especially  with  France. 

After  the  celebration  on  January  31,  1849,  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  corn  laws,  he  turned  his  activities 
in  the  House  of  Commons  toward  an  attempted  re- 
duction of  armaments,  reduced  expenditure  and  the 
at  that  time  still  more  delicate  subject  of  international 
arbitration.  In  1847  he  had  strenuously  though  un- 
successfully resisted  the  attempt  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  increase  the  British  forces.  Nearly  every 
Liberal  paper  in  the  kingdom  was  against  him,  but 
he  kept  up  his  opposition  to  increase  of  armaments, 
as  bad  foreign  policy,  as  long  as  he  lived.  On  the 
5th  of  January,  1849,  he  wrote:  "It  would  enable 
me  to  die  happy  if  I  could  feel  the  satisfaction  of 
having  in  some  degree  contributed  to  the  partial  dis- 
armament of  the  world."  In  1862,  only  two  years 
before  his  death,  he  made  his  memorable  attack  in 
the  House  on  Palmerston's  senseless  policy  of  national 
defense.  The  same  year  he  published  his  pamphlet, 
"  TheThree  Panics,"  in  which  he  exposed  the  ground- 
lessness and  absurdity  of  the  alarms  of  invasion  which 
had  seized  successive  governments  in  1848,  1853 
and  1862. 

All  this  was  pioneer  work,  and  fruitless  for  the 
time.  But  he  stated  and  made  clear  what  the  prob- 
lem was,  and  the  nation  has  never  been  able  to  get 
the  subject  out  of  its  consciousness.  The  Czar  of 
Russia  in  his  famous  Manifesto  of  1898  was  only 
repeating  in  a  larger  way  what  Cobden  had  set  forth 
thirty  years  earlier. 

In  1849,  June  12,  he  brought  forward  his  motion 
in  favor  of  arbitration,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
British  Parliament.  It  was  supported  by  petitions, 
numerously  signed,  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation.  It  was  a  very  moderate  proposition.  What 
he  proposed  was  simply  the  agreement  by  treaty  with 
other  countries  to  submit  disputes  for  settlement  to 
mixed  commissions,  with  an  umpire  if  necessary. 
His  motion  was  sneered  at  as  Utopian.  "The  small 
wits  of  the  House,"  as  he  styled  them  in  a  private 
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letter,  "  tittered  at  the  very  word  arbitration."  But 
nearly  half  the  members  left  the  House  rather  than 
vote  against  the  motion.  That  gave  him  much  satis- 
faction. Lord  Palmerston,  in  moving  the  previous 
question,  made  a  speech  full  of  admissions,  and  sev- 
enty-nine members  voted  with  Cobden.  That  was  a 
beginning  —  a  great  beginning  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  only  twenty-four  years  afterwards 
that  a  similar  motion  made  by  Henry  Richard  received 
the  votes  of  half  the  members,  and  forty-four  years 
later  that  the  Cremer  resolution  had  not  a  single  vote 
recorded  against  it. 

Cobden  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  in- 
tervention in  foreign  affairs  as  both  unjust  and  dan- 
gerous, and  let  no  opportunity  slip  of  protesting 
against  it.  War  loans  to  foreign  governments  he 
also  regarded  as  iniquitous  and  economically  bad. 
In  1850  he  made  a  powerful  speech  against  the  pro- 
posed British  loan  of  seven  million  pounds  to  Austria. 
In  the  following  year  he  denounced  still  more  vigor- 
ously, in  a  public  meeting  called  by  himself,  a  loan 
of  five  and  a  half  millions  which  had  been  asked  for 
by  Russia.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  he  would  say 
to-day,  when  these  loans  have  become  such  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  every  conflict  that  a  refusal  to  make 
them  might  easily  prevent  any  war.  He  would  lay 
the  responsibility  for  present  wars  heavily  upon  the 
international  money  lenders. 

Cobden  opposed  war  on  ethical  grounds,  but  nearly 
all  his  great  arguments  against  it  were  drawn  from 
economic  and  humanitarian  considerations.  War 
and  preparation  for  it  consumed  the,  resources  which 
were  required  for  the  improvement  of  the  temporal 
condition  of  the  people,  and  herein  too  lay  much  of 
the  wickedness  of  it.  The  maxim,  "  In  peace  pre- 
pare for  war,"  he  considered  as  untenable  as  ever  fell 
from  the  lips  of  man.  He  opposed  with  extraordin- 
ary and  comprehensive  insight  the  whole  course  of 
the  Palmerstonian  Ministry  in  the  Crimean  war,  — 
standing  with  Bright  almost  alone  in  opposition  to 
that  insane  conflict,  which  had  driven  the  whole 
nation  out  of  its  senses. 

Cobden  doubted  if  constitutional  freedom  could 
co-exist  with  large  standing  armies,  history  showing 
no  instance  where  they  had  flourished  together.  If 
he  were  living  now,  the  "  bloated  armaments  "  of  our 
time  would  find  no  more  stout  and  persistent  adver- 
sary than  he,  and  his  own  England  and  our  America 
would  be  arraigned  by  him  for  their  naval  folly  in 
this  direction  with  that  relentless  logic  of  common 
sense  with  which  he  handled  every  question  that  he 
touched. 

The  civilized  world  has  come  up  to  Cobden,  and 
even  gone  beyond  him,  in  the  matter  of  arbitration. 
In  the  matter  of  non-intervention  in  the  quarrels  of 
other  countries,  it  has  made  great  progress.  It  has 
advanced  far  in  the  improvement  of  maritime  law, 
which  he  so  forcibly  urged,  and  in  freer  international 


intercourse.  It  will  yet  come  round  to  all  his  anti- 
war and  anti-militaristic  positions,  which  were  founded 
deep  and  strong  in  both  the  moral  and  material  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  all  countries. 


A  Treaty  or  No  Treaty. 

It  was  announced  from  London  about  the  middle 
of  June  that  no  negotiations  respecting  an  Anglo- 
American  arbitration  treaty  were  pending  or  even  in 
contemplation.  British  officials  were  said  to  regard 
a  formal  treaty  as  scarcely  necessary,  because  they 
believed  that  the  practice  of  arbitrating  disputes  had 
become  so  habitual  between  their  country  and  the 
United  States  as  to  make  it  certain  that  any  future 
difficulties  between  them,  capable  of  adjustment  by 
this  means,  would  be  arbitrated. 

The  announcement  also  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  was  held  by  the  American  Embassy  that  a  formal 
treaty  would  be  less  likely  to  secure  the  universal 
arbitration  of  disputes  than  if  the  present  status  were 
continued  and  the  unwritten  recognition  of  the  spirit 
of  arbitration  were  depended  on  for  the  future. 

This  report  from  London  doubtless  had  a  modicum 
of  truth  in  it,  but  it  must  be  discounted  a  good  deal. 
It  is  probable  that  what  was  reported  was  only  an 
exaggeration  of  a  diplomatic  statement  that  even  if 
the  United  States  government,  by  which  we  mean 
now  the  Senate,  failed  to  move  in  the  matter,  the 
arbitration  of  disputes  between  England  and  the 
United  States  would  still  go  on.  But  that  either  the 
British  government  or  the  American  Embassy  pre- 
fers that  no  treaty  should  be  concluded,  we  do  not 
believe.  The  British  government  is  known  to  be 
just  as  desirous  to  have  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  as  with  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  with  whom 
it  has  already  concluded  conventions.  Indeed,  it  has 
shown  itself  particularly  anxious  to  enter  into  treaty 
relations  with  us,  and  it  is  incredible  that  this  desire 
should  suddenly  have  ceased.  Again,  the  American 
Embassy  represents  the  President  rather  than  the 
Senate,  and  the  President  is  strongly  in  favor  of  an 
Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty.  Ambassador 
Choate's  views  on  the  subject  are  well  known. 

Let  nobody  therefore  be  led  by  this  report,  the 
source  of  which  we  do  not  know,  to  relax  effort  in 
behalf  of  a  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  with  Great 
Britain.  It  is  perfectly  true,  we  are  glad  to  know, 
that  the  absence  of  a  treaty  will  not  prevent  the 
settlement  by  pacific  methods  of  practically  all  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  between  the  two  countries. 
They  are  bound  together  by  many  bonds,  and  war 
between  them  has  become  nearly  unthinkable.  But 
precisely  for  this  reason  ought  they  to  put  in  definite 
form  what  has  come  to  have  the  force  of  law  between 
them.  They  owe  this  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to 
the  whole  family  of  nations.  Their  example  would 
go  very  far  in  strengthening  the  movement  to  substi- 
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tute  in  a  permanent  and  universally  recognized  way 
pacific  methods  for  violence  among  the  nations  every- 
where. 

Commenting  on  the  report  from  London,  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  says : 

u  Richard  Cobden,  the  anniversary  of  whose  birth  has 
just  been  celebrated  in  England,  declared  seventy  years 
ago  that  Great  Britain  and  America  were  bound  together 
in  peaceful  fetters  by  the  strongest  of  all  ligatures  that 
can  bind  two  nations,  namely, '  commercial  intercourse, 
which  every  succeeding  year  renders  a  rupture  between 
the  two  governments  more  impossible.'  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  two  nations,  would  guarantee  peace  between  them 
more  effectively  than  the  commercial  ligature  which 
Cobden  recognized  as  the  assurance  of  their  friendship. 
Commercial,  if  not  ethical,  considerations  are  making  for 
the  arbitration  of  international  disputes  that  in  former 
ages  would  have  led  straight  to  war." 

This  is  all  very  true.  But  no  choice  has  to  be 
made  between  an  arbitration  treaty  signed  and  sealed 
and  a  commercial  ligature.  The  latter  we  have, 
vastly  stronger  than  in  Cobden's  day,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  with  increasing  strength  hereafter. 
Let  us  have  the  other  also  and  make  a  two-fold  liga- 
ture that  cannot  easily  be  broken.  Cobden's  greatest 
political  accomplishment,  next  to  the  abolition  of  the 
corn  laws,  was  his  commercial  treaty  with  France. 
That  has  worked  powerfully  for  forty  years  for  peace 
between  England  and  her  neighbor  across  the  Chan- 
nel. But  the  bonds  of  peace  woven  between  them 
by  their  Cobdenized  commercial  relations  have  been 
immensely  strengthened  by  the  arbitration  treaty 
concluded  by  them  eight  months  ago.  So  it  would 
be,  and  will  be,  with  the  peaceful  commercial  fetters 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  An 
arbitration  treaty,  however,  would  have  value  not 
simply  as  an  instrument  of  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  peace  that  hold  them  together,  but  even  more  as  a 
frank  declaration  to  each  other  and  to  the  world  that 
they  propose  that  these  bonds  shall  never  again  be 
broken. 

An  Anglo-American  Tribunal  within 
the  Hague  Court. 

A  novel  proposition  was  made  at  the  recent  Mo- 
honk  Arbitration  Conference,  which,  we  think,  would 
have  attracted  little  attention  but  for  the  eminent 
abilities  and  wide  reputation  of  its  author,  Hon. 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

Judge  Baldwin's  suggestion  was  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  set 
up  for  themselves  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration 
within  the  Hague  Court,  the  members  of  which  should 
be  appointed  in  advance  of  any  controversy.  He 
suggested,  if  we  understood  him,  that  from  the  eight 
members  of  the  Court  appointed  by  the  United  States 


and  Great  Britain  each  of  the  countries  should  choose 
two,  and  that  the  fifth  member,  the  umpire,  should 
be  chosen  by  the  two  governments  alternately,  for  a 
period  say  of  five  years  each.  This  would  give  a 
standing  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Board  within 
the  Hague  Court,  three  of  the  members  of  which  for 
five  years  would  be  American  and  two  English  and 
for  the  subsequent  five  years  three  English  and  two 
American. 

The  scheme  is  certainly  an  ingenious  one,  and  is 
not  without  seemingly  good  reasons  in  its  favor. 
What  led  to  its  conception  by  Justice  Baldwin  was, 
apparently,  the  success  of  the  Alaska  Boundary  Com- 
mission, the  assumed  inferiority  of  the  judicial  prac- 
tices of  non-Anglo-Saxon  countries,  the  consequent 
reluctance  shown  by  some  to  see  disputes  between 
the  English-speaking  nations  referred  to  continental 
European  arbitrators,  the  general  impartiality  of  per- 
manent justices  in  Anglo-Saxon  courts,  and  the  sup- 
posed liability  to  prejudice  of  arbitrators  selected,  even 
from  the  Hague  Court,  after  a  controversy  has  arisen. 

But  in  spite  of  these  considerations  and  others 
which  might  be  adduced,  the  suggestion  of  Judge 
Baldwin  seems  to  us  to  be  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  present  advanced  position  of  arbitration 
and  wholly  impracticable.  The  success  of  the  Alaska 
Boundary  Commission  in  adjusting  the  dispute  was, 
indeed,  a  great  triumph.  But  the  danger  of  failure 
in  it  was  enormous,  as  was  universally  felt  among 
the  friends  of  impartial  justice.  Nor  did  the  settle- 
ment commend  itself  at  all  to  the  defeated  party, — 
which  was  really  not  Great  Britain,  but  only  Canada, 
—  as  it  would  certainly  have  done  if  the  tribunal 
had  been  composed  of  arbitrators  from  disinterested 
nations. 

The  scheme  suggested  by  Mr.  Baldwin  provides 
an  umpire,  it  is  true,  and  would  not  be  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  a  mixed  commission  with  an  equal 
number  on  each  side.  But  it  would  be  possible  under 
it,  even  if  not  probable,  for  all  the  decisions  for  five 
years  to  be  rendered  in  favor  of  one  of  the  parties 
and  for  a  similar  period  in  favor  of  the  other.  For 
the  umpire  would  be  in  every  case  an  interested 
party,  as  is  not  the  case  with  a  judge  who  decides 
disputes  between  citizens  of  the  same  country.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  a  plan  which  would  make  this 
possible  will  never  be  adopted  by  the  two  govern- 
ments, now  that  they  may  have  through  the  Hague 
Court  disinterested  arbitrators  in  all  cases.  The 
most  important  and  indispensable  feature  of  any  really 
useful  arbitration  system  is  this  element  of  disinter- 
estedness in  the  judges,  and  toward  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  this  type  the  whole  arbitration  movement  has 
been  steadily  tending. 

*  It  may  be  conceded  that,  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better,  such  a  scheme  might  be  worth  trying. 
It  might,  in  many  minor  cases,  work  fairly  well  be- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United   States,  and 
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might  be  safely  tried  by  them  if  they  had  no  rela- 
tions and  no  responsibilities  to  other  nations.  But 
they  have  such  responsibilities,  and  very  great  ones, 
too.  And  here  is  where  the  fatal  defect  of  Judge 
Baldwin's  suggested  scheme  is  found. 

An  Anglo-American  tribunal  erected  as  proposed 
within  the  Hague  Court  would  be  a  long  step  back- 
ward toward  the  earlier  tentative  methods  of  arbitra- 
tion. It  would  probably  wreck  the  Court.  For  the 
two  nations  themselves  the  Court  would  no  longer 
have  any  reason  for  existence.  Their  permanent 
board  of  five  arbitrators  might  just  as  well  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  eminent  jurists  not  in  the  Court 
at  all.  The  three  Anglo-Saxon  members  not  chosen 
for  the  Anglo-American  tribunal  for  any  five  years 
would  be  nothing  more  than  useless  lumber.  The 
other  nations  would,  under  the  circumstances,  cer- 
tainly not  select  them  —  as  they  would  not  select  the 
five  chosen  —  to  arbitrate  their  disputes,  either  those 
among  themselves  or  those  with  England  and  the 
United  States.  They  would  be,  further,  so  offended 
by  the  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
two  English-speaking  countries, —  as  they  would  have 
a  right  to  be,  now  that  the  United  States  and  England 
have  united  with  them  in  setting  up  the  Hague 
Court, — that  they  would  either  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  Convention  of  1899  or  would  form  special  com- 
binations of  their  own  members  in  the  Court.  The 
result  would  be  thoroughly  to  disunite  and  discredit 
the  Court  and  probably  to  drive  it  out  of  existence. 

One  of  the  greatest  future  blessings  of  the  perma- 
nent international  tribunal  is  to  be  its  potent  influ- 
ence in  working  out  an  improved  and  uniform  judicial 
system  for  the  entire  world.  Such  a  system  is  now 
a  necessity.  If  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
have  any  superiority  in  their  judicial  practices,  they 
ought  for  this  very  reason  to  maintain  such  close  and 
amicable  relations  in  the  Hague  Court  with  the  other 
powers  as  will  make  them  most  influential  in  perfect- 
ing the  general  judicial  order  of  the  nations,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively. 

The  history  of  the  great  cases  of  arbitration  which 
these  countries  have  had  with  each  other  —  the 
Alabama  case,  the  Behring  Sea  Sealing  case  and 
others  —  in  the  last  century  leaves  no  ground  to  fear 
that  their  controversies  hereafter  cannot  safely  be  en- 
trusted to  jurists  of  other  nationalities.  It  will 
always  be  possible,  in  the  case  of  any  dispute  what- 
ever between  them,  to  find  among  the  sixty-four 
members  of  the  Hague  Court  who  are  from  non- 
English-speaking  countries,  men  of  the  most  eminent 
fitness  to  tell  them  fully  and  impartially  where  truth 
and  justice  lie. 

A  cablegram  from  The  Hague  says  that  admin- 
istrators have  been  appointed  to  have  charge  of 
the  Peace  Palace  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Andrew  Carnegie. 


Tenth  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

The  tenth  Conference  on  International  Arbitration 
held  by  Albert  K.  Smiley  at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y., 
on  the  first  three  days  of  June,  was  not  only  most  in- 
teresting in  itself  but  also  as  an  index  of  the  recent 
extraordinary  growth  of  public  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. When  the  first  of  these  conferences  was  held 
in  1895  there  was  an  attendance  of  only  sixty-five 
persons,  and  the  most  of  those  who  came  might 
truthfully  have  adopted  for  themselves  the  prayer, 
"  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  my  unbelief." 

This  year  there  was  an  attendance  of  nearly  three 
hundred,  or  almost  five  times  as  many  as  at  the  first 
Conference.  Indeed,  the  acceptances  of  Mr.  Smiley's 
generous  invitations  were  so  numerous  that  the 
Mountain  House,  commodious  as  it  is,  was,  with  its 
incoming  regular  guests,  dangerously  near  to  over- 
flowing. Among  those  present  there  were  of  course 
many  who  had  come  for  the  fiist  time,  attracted  pos- 
sibly in  part  by  the  far-famed  glory  of  Mohonk,  but 
also  induced  to  come  by  the  commanding  position 
which  the  arbitration  movement  has  now  attained. 

Distinguished  as  the  personnel  of  the  previous 
conferences  had  been,  this  tenth  meeting  surpassed 
them  all  in  this  respect.  Two  members  of  the  Hague 
Court  were  present,  Hon.  George  Gray,  the  Chairman, 
and  Senator  J.  H.  Gamboa  of  Mexico ;  ten  judges  of 
the  Federal  and  State  courts,  including  Justice  Brewer 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  four  justices 
of  State  Supreme  Courts ;  several  members  and  ex- 
members  of  Congress ;  two  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment; fifteen  presidents  of  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions ;  more  than  forty  prominent 
business  men  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
including  representatives  of  several  of  the  great  city 
Chambers  of  Commerce ;  and  many  well-known  clergy- 
men. Of  foreigners,  besides  Senator  Gamboa  of 
Mexico,  there  were  Chevalier  Agnoli,  Italian  mem- 
ber of  the  Venezuelan-Italian  Claims  Commission, 
Mr.  Uchida,  Japanese  Consul-General  at  New  York, 
Baron  Kaneko,  former  member  of  the  Japanese  Cab- 
inet, and  Mr.  Yung  Wing,  formerly  Associate  Chinese 
Ambassador  at  Washington. 

The  speaking  was  on  the  whole  of  a  high  order. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  make  choice  among  the  ex- 
cellent addresses  of  Judge  Gray,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Hon.  William  L.  Penfield,  Hon.  Jackson  A. 
Ralston,  Hon.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Leipziger,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Prof.  John  Bassett 
Moore,  Justice  Brewer,  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland, 
Robert  Lansing,  Charles  Fleischer,  Samuel  B.  Capen, 
and  others  whose  addresses  were  shorter  but  full  of 
pith  and  interest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference was  that  given  up  to  the  business  aspects  of 
arbitration.     The   Business  Committee  had  turned 
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over  to  the  business  men  present  the  preparation  of 
the  program  for  this  special  session.  In  five-minute 
speeches,  carefully  prepared  and  several  of  them 
written,  more  than  a  dozen  men  prominent  in  busi- 
ness organizations  gave  their  views  of  the  subject 
before  the  Conference.  It  was  on  the  whole  as  in- 
teresting "and  inspiring  a  meeting  aa  has  ever  been 
held  at  Mohonk.  Some  of  the  speeches  were  moder- 
ate and  conservative  in  character,  and  some  of  them 
strongly  radical.  But  they  all  indicated  clearly  that 
business  men,  if  they  can  only  be  gotten  out  of  the 
somewhat  narrow  and  confining  circles  of  purely 
business  interests,  constitute  a  natural  and  positive 
force  for  peace  capable  of  exercising  an  enormous  in- 
fluence against  war. 

The  Mohonk  Conference  has  never  gone  much 
into  discussion  of  the  obstacles  to  arbitration,  par- 
ticularly the  obstacle  created  by  the  great  and  growing 
armaments  of  the  world.  There  was  more  reference 
to  the  subject  this  year  than  usual,  and  many  of  those 
present  felt  that,  however  difficult  and  delicate  it  may 
be,  the  Conference  must  ultimately  deal  with  it 
openly  and  frankly  if  it  would  accomplish  most  effec- 
tively the  task  which  it  has  set  for  itself. 

The  war  in  the  Far  East  did  not  produce  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  Conference.  The  rule  adopted  that 
there  should  be  no  partisan  reference  to  the  conflict 
was  found  to  be  hardly  necessary.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  deep  regret  among  those  present  that 
the  two  nations,  towards  both  of  whom  Americans 
entertain  most  friendly  sentiments,  had  not  been  able 
to  avoid  the  cruel  and  ruinous  arbitrament  of  war. 
The  distinguished  Japanese  gentlemen  who  were 
present  were  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality ;  so 
would  a  Russian  delegation  have  been  welcomed  if 
it  had  come. 

The  discussion  by  Mr.  Penfield  and  others  of  the 
Venezuelan  Arbitration  before  the  Hague  Court,  by 
Mr.  Lansing  of  the  Alaska  boundary  settlement  and 
by  Mr.  Ralston  of  the  work  of  the  Venezuela  Claims 
Commissions,  was  most  illuminating.  The  Conference 
felt  that  the  peaceful  settlement  by  arbitration  of 
these  and  other  difficulties,  and  the  conclusion  of  so 
many  special  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Western  Europe  constituted  a 
very  great  advance  over  the  progress  of  previous 
years  and  gave  large  hope  for  the  future. 

The  Platform  adopted  on  the  last  day,  which  we 
give  in  full  below,  shows  that  the  Conference  con- 
siderably enlarged  its  program  of  former  sessions. 
It  gave  its  chief  attention,  to  be  sure,  to  arbitra- 
tion, to  the  strengthening  of  the  Hague  Court,  to 
the  promotion  of  further  special  treaties  like  those 
negotiated  in  Western  Europe  the  past  year,  to  the 
deepening  and  widening  of  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  this  pacific  principle.  It  urged  especially  treaties 
between  our  own  country  and  others.  But  it  also 
gave  its  hearty  and  unanimous  support  to  the  move- 


ment inaugurated  last  year  through  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  for  a  regular  advisory  Congress, 
meeting  at  stated  periods,  of  official  representatives 
of  the  governments  of  the  world,  to  confer  and  make 
recommendations  upon  matters  of  common  interest  to 
the  nations.  It  declared  such  a  congress  to  be  the 
natural  complement  and  auxiliary  of  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitration. 

On  the  last  day  the  following  telegram  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  received  by  Judge  Gray  and  read 
to  the  Conference : 

.<?  Permit  me,  through  you,  to  congratulate  the  International 
Arbitration  Conference  and  to  express  my  earnest  hope  for  the 
success  of  all  efforts  of  this  kind  to  promote  peace  and  justice 
among  the  nations." 

To  this  a  reply  was  sent  expressing  appreciation  of 
the  President's  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Conference, 
and  pledging  earnest  support  of  all  efforts  of  our 
government  to  secure  the  conclusion  of  arbitration 
treaties  with  other  countries. 


Platform  of  the  Tenth  Mohonk  Inter- 
national Arbitration  Conference. 

With  unabated  confidence  in  the  cause  of  international 
arbitration  this  Conference  renews  its  allegiance  to  the 
principles  involved,  and  continues  its  efforts  to  promote 
them. 

Each  year  marks  distinct  progress  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  beneficent  ends  proposed.  This  progress 
has  been  along  the  lines  of  natural  growth  and  develop- 
ment 

With  great  gratification  we  record  the  fact  that  eleven 
nations  —  five  of  them  ranking  among  the  great  powers 
—  have  appeared  before  the  Court  at  the  Hague  and 
submitted  their  controversies  to  its  adjudication.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  same  orderly  and  judicial  manner 
as  that  which  obtains  in  our  ordinary  courts  of  justice 
where  disputes  between  individuals  are  decided.  In 
either  class  of  cases  one  party  or  the  other  is  likely  to 
be  disappointed  with  the  result,  but  it  is  accepted  as  the 
only  rational  and  civilized  substitute  for  a  direct  settle- 
ment between  the  parties  themselves.  We  confidently 
rely  upon  the  irresistible  power  of  public  opinion  to  give 
effectual  sanction  to  the  judgments  of  the  arbitral  tribunal 
and  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction. 

We  rejoice  that  the  increasing  development  of  com- 
mercial communications  between  countries  tends  to  the 
advancement  of  universal  peace.  This  Conference  is 
more  than  ever  conscious  of  the  profoundly  vital  and 
important  nature  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  cooperating. 

Arbitration  is  not  sought  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a 
necessary  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  ends  of 
international  justice.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  merely  an 
easier  and  cheaper  way  of  overreaching  a  rival  or  getting 
the  better  of  an  enemy.     It  recognizes  the  equally  sacred 
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rights  of  all  and  seeks  nothing  less  than  the  meting  out 
of  justice  to  all  concerned  as  it  may  appear  to  an  impar- 
tial court  under  recognized  rules  of  law  after  hearing  all 
the  evidence  and  arguments  of  the  respective  parties. 
To  create  a  demand  for  resort  to  this  court  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  between  nations  in  a  constantly 
increasing  number  and  range  of  cases  is  the  immediate, 
constant  and  imperative  requirement  of  the  situation. 

To  this  end  the  Conference  urges  all  the  people  to 
give  their  influence  to  the  adjudication  by  the  Hague 
Tribunal  of  all  disputes  between  nations  substantially  as 
in  disputes  between  parties  in  civil  cases.  This  should 
appeal  to  all  people  from  motives  of  justice  and  right, 
humanity  and  peace,  regard  for  human  life  and  happiness. 
None  are  so  high  and  none  so  low  as  to  be  beyond  the 
unhappy  effects  of  war. 

In  all  parts  of  the  land,  in  city  and  country,  in  family 
and  store  and  workshop,  in  church  and  school  and  state, 
in  all  relations  of  life,  attempted  settlement  by  war  leaves 
its  sad  and  indelible  work.  We  therefore  appeal  to  all 
to  cooperate  in  diffusing  such  a  righteous  sentiment  and 
feeling  towards  all  classes,  conditions  and  races  of  men 
that  international  arbitration  will  be  resorted  to  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  international  justice  whenever 
diplomacy  fails.  To  such  a  sentiment  and  feeling,  when 
awakened,  the  law-making  and  treaty-making  powers  of 
the  government  will  readily  respond. 

Several  nations  have  already  signified  their  readiness 
to  enter  into  treaties  with  the  United  States,  providing 
for  the  submission  of  their  controversies  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  We  urge  upon  the  government  not  only  to 
take  early  and  favorable  action  in  response  to  these  sug- 
gestions, but  also  to  take  the  initiative  in  negotiating 
similar  treaties  with  all  nations,  whereby  they  shall  agree 
"  to  submit  to  arbitration  by  the  permanent  court  at  The 
Hague  all  differences  which  they  may  fail  to  adjust  by 
diplomatic  negotiations,"  and  by  which  they  shall  further 
"  agree  not  to  resort  in  any  case  to  hostile  measures  of 
any  description  till  an  effort  has  been  made  to  settle  any 
matter  in  dispute  by  submitting  the  same  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal." 

The  Conference  considers  it  of  great  importance  that 
the  arbitration  treaties  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
all  the  states  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  at  the  Inter- 
national American  Conference,  held  at  Mexico  City  in 
1901  and  1902,  should  be  ratified  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable day. 

We  favor  the  coming  together  of  representatives  of 
all  nations,  disposed  to  join  in  the  movement,  in  pursu- 
ance of  some  plan  mutually  agreed  upon,  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  together  concerning  matters  of  common 
interest,  to  the  end  that  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
nations  may  be  promoted.    This  proposed  gathering  has 


already  been  aptly  designated  as  an  International  Advi- 
sory Congress. 

We  recognize  such  a  Congress  as  the  natural  comple- 
ment and  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  International  Arbitra- 
tion. It  will  be  but  another  of  the  steps  sure  to  be  taken 
in  the  same  general  direction,  all  making  for  the  peace 
of  the  world,  upon  the  only  reliable  basis,  namely  that  of 
justice  and  universal  goodwill. 


Editorial  Notes. 


The  Peace 
CongreM. 


We  remind  our  friends  again  that  the 
thirteenth  International  Peace  Congress 
will  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
October  3  to  7.  The  Committee  on  Organization  are 
pushing  the  preparations  as  fast  as  possible.  They  are 
already  assured  of  a  large  attendance  both  from  this 
country  and  from  Europe.  Among  those  expected  from 
abroad  are  Mr.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  T.  Ruyssen, 
J.  Prudhommeauz,  Emile  Arnaud,  Gustave  Hubbard 
and  Pastor  Charles  Wagner,  from  France ;  Dr. W.  Evans 
Darby,  Felix  Moscheles,  6.  H.  Perris,  Sir  William  Mather, 
Charles  Stevenson,  Hon.  Thomas  Snape,  J.  W.  Slater, 
William  Randal  Cremer,  M.  P.,  W.  P.  and  Mrs.  Byles, 
L.  Y.  Harcourt  and  Dr.  Thomas  Barclay,  from  England ; 
Dr.  Adolf  Richter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Feldhaus, 
Professor  Quidde  and  Madame  Selenka  from  Munich, 
Dr.  Hoeltzel  of  Gotha,  from  Germany ;  E.  T.  Moneta  and 
others  from  Italy;  Senator  and  Mrs.  H.  La  Fontaine, 
Hon.  A.  Houzeau  and  others  from  Belgium ;  and  delega- 
tions from  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  etc.  The  clergymen  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
of  all  denominations,  are  codperating  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Organization  and  have  held  a  meeting  and  ap- 
pointed from  among  themselves  a  committee  to  assist  in 
the  preparations.  It  is  expected,  in  fact  it  is  already 
certain,  that  all  delegates  from  foreign  countries  will  be 
entertained  free  in  the  homes  of  Boston  citizens.  Ses- 
sions of  the  Congress  will  be  held  forenoon  and  evening, 
the  afternoons  being  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors. 
The  morning  meetings  will  be  business  sessions  devoted 
to  the  hearing  of  reports,  discussidn  of  resolutions,  etc. 
The  evening  sessions  will  be  public  mass  meetings.  One 
evening  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Hague  Court,  the  speakers  being  members  of  the  Court ; 
another  to  the  educational  aspects  of  international 
peace;  another  to  woman's  work  for  peace,  with 
addresses  by  prominent  women  workers.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  the  International  Peace  Bureau 
at  Berne  will  present  its  report  on  the  events  of  the 
year  having  relation  to  the  peace  cause.  Some  of  the 
questions  put  on  the  program  by  the  Bureau  are :  The 
Economic  Causes  of  War,  Reduction  of  Military  Burdens, 
Arbitration  in  International  Law,  Specific  Treaties  of 
Arbitration,  A  Pacific  Alliance  of  the  Nations,  A  Possible 
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Reconciliation  between  France  and  Germany,  and  the 
Necessity  of  Diplomats  being  instructed  in  the  Principles 
and  the  History  of  International  Arbitration.  Other  im- 
portant subjects,  like  that  of  a  Regular  International 
Congress,  will  be  included  in  the  program  when  it  is 
finally  made  up.       

Interest  in  the  subject  of  a  regular  In- 
££JJJ2SI22L       ternational  Advisory  Congress,  which  has 


so  often  been  discussed  in  our  columns  the 
past  year,  continues  to  widen.  The  Mohonk  Arbitration 
Conference,  at  its  meeting  the  1st  of  June,  gave  its 
unanimous  approval  to  the  proposal  for  the  creation  of 
such  a  congress.  The  Independent  is  publishing  a  num- 
ber of  articles  by  Mr.  Hayne  Davis  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  urging  the  necessity  at  the  present  time  of  world- 
federation  and  of  world-legislation  in  some  systematic 
form.  The  editor  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  World, 
Mr.  Amos  R.  Wells,  has  also  taken  the  subject  up  and 
published  several  articles  on  it,  one  of  them  (June  16) 
by  himself.  He  has  also  taken  a  much  more  significant 
step.  The  proposed  Congress  has  been  made  a  special 
topic  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  for  the  17th 
of  this  month,  and  a  brief  but  strong  memorial  to  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  the  project  has  been  prepared  for 
signature  by  the  officials  of  the  societies.  Thus  the  great 
Christian  Endeavor  organization  throughout  the  country, 
with  its  nearly  two  millions  of  members,  will  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  its  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  already  laid  before  Congress  by  the  petition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Indica- 
tions multiply  that,  now  that  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  is  in  successful  operation,  its  counterpart  and 
complement,  an  International  Congress  meeting  at  stated 
periods  to  deliberate  upon  all  the  questions  of  common 
international  concern,  cannot  long  be  delayed. 


lofloeaceof 
Public  Oploton. 


The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
Reporter  gives  the  following  remarks  of 
Ambassador  Choate  at  the  recent  Cen- 
tenary in  London  of  the  founding  of  the  Society : 

"  Now,  I  cannot  take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  I 
only  want  to  say,  what  is  it  we  are  working  for  as 
societies?  Each  for  its  own  interest  primarily,  but  next 
to  that  they  have  a  greater  and  further  mission,  and  that 
is  to  promote  and  advance  the  cause  of  civilization,  of 
order,  of  religion,  of  peace  and  of  duty.  I  believe  that 
such  occasions  as  this  go  far  in  the  accomplishment  of 
that  great  mission.  How  far,  then,  is  it  possible  to  make 
these  two  great  nations  policemen  to  keep  the  peace  of 
the  world  ?  Some  rely  upon  armies,  and  on  navies,  upon 
armaments,  and  gunpowder,  and  lyddite,  and  dynamite 
as  the  best  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  but 


sometimes  these  things  explode  when  least  expected. 
[Laughter.]  Others  reply  upon  the  slow  and  tortuous 
processes  of  diplomacy.  But  diplomacy  sometimes  fails, 
as  we  have  had  illustrations  lately.  I  believe,  and  I 
think  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the 
American  Bible  Society  unite  in  that  belief,  that  the  only 
sure  guarantee  of  peace  is  the  moral  influence  of  public 
opinion.  Let  each  nation  and  the  people  of  each  nation 
who  are  behind  the  government  of  a  nation  give  their 
governments  to  understand  that  they  are  for  peace,  and 
there  will  be  no  war.  I  believe  if  these  two  nations 
which  you  and  I  represent  were  to  set  the  example  the 
other  Christian  nations  would  follow.  Nothing  could 
withstand  such  a  weight  of  public  opinion  based  upon 
this  Book,  which  says  nothing  to  the  world  but  peace 
and  goodwill  —  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men.  I 
believe  in  cooperation  in  good  work  —  in  every  good 
work  possible  —  between  the  people  of  our  two  countries. 
Why  should  we  not  cooperate  in  all  good  work,  when 
we  have  one  God,  one  Bible,  one  language  and  one 
destiny?/*  

The  following  important  statement  on 
1££%l£Hmm       federation  and  arbitration  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  recent  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Buffalo. 

"  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  believed,  and 
does  now  most  earnestly  and  profoundly  believe,  that 
the  principles  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  are  the  only 
basis  upon  which  any  true  and  lasting  peace  can  be  estab- 
lished between  nations  or  between  men  in  their  industrial 
and  other  relations ;  and  bo  believing,  the  Church  offers 
its  earnest  prayers  and  devotes  its  consecrated  energies 
to  the  universal  establishment  of  these  principles,  know- 
ing that  when  the  nations  receive  and  adopt  them,  we 
shall  know  war  no  more,  and  when  men  have  embraced 
them,  they  will  dwell  together  as  brethren,  the  employer 
remembering  that  his  employees  are  brethren,  and  will 
treat  them  justly  and  righteously,  that  the  employees 
will  remember  that  the  employer  has  rights  which  must 
be  respected ;  and  while  so  believing,  the  Church  rejoices 
in  the  efforts  of  all  those  who  are  laboring  to  apply  these 
principles  to  specific  cases  and  causes. 

u  Believing  that  the  National  Civic  Federation  and  the 
Arbitration  Council  are  working  along  the  lines  of  these 
principles,  and  for  high  and  righteous  ends,  we  most 
heartily  commend  their  efforts  and  offer  our  prayers  4or 
their  success.  Gladly  will  we  hail  the  day  when  nations 
shall  settle  their  differences  and  men  their  industrial  con- 
tentions in  the  arena  of  calm,  just  council  and  arbitration." 


Unitarian 


The  American  Unitarian  Association  at 
its  recent  annual  meeting  voted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
views  with  great  satisfaction  the  arrangements  made  by 
treaty  between  England  and  France,  between  England 
and  Spain,  England  and  Italy,  and  other  similar  agree- 
ments for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  questions. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  petition  the  President 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  treaties 
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of  this  wise  and  friendly  character  with  England  and 
other  nations  with  whom  we  have  diplomatic  relations. 

"  Resolved^  That  we  call  upon  ail  representative  re- 
ligions bodies  to  exert  their  influence  with  the  definite 
aim  of  preventing  war  and  establishing  a  permanent 
system  of  international  justice." 


Socialist*  of 
Japan  to 
off 


However  disapprovingly  one  may  think 
of  Socialism  as  a  whole,  or  of  certain  parts 
of  the  Socialistic  program  in  particular, 
no  friend  of  human  brotherhood  and  peace  can  fail  to 
feel  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  the  lofty  and  Jteauti- 
ful  spirit  of  the  following  recent  address  of  the.  Socialists 
of  Japan  to  their  brethren  in  Russia : 

"  Dear  Comrades :  For  many  years  we  have  heard  of 
you  and  thought  of  you,  although  up  to  this  time  we 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  shake  your  hands  and  hold  in- 
tercourse with  you,  as  we  are  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles.  Twenty  years  have  passed  since  you  began  to 
proclaim  noble  principles  of  humanity  under  the  So- 
cialists' banner. 

"  Undaunted  by  the  serious  trials  of  hunger,  poverty 
and  transportation  to  Siberia,  you  have  not  become  dis- 
couraged. Dear  comrades,  your  government  and  ours 
have  recently  plunged  into  war  to  carry  out  their  im- 
perialistic tendencies,  but  for  us  Socialists  there  are  no 
boundaries,  race,  country  or  nationality.  We  are  com- 
rades, brothers  and  sisters,  and  have  no  reason  to  fight. 
Your  enemies  are  not  the  Japanese  people,  but  our  mili- 
tarism and  so-called  patriotism. 

"  Patriotism  and  militarism  are  our  mutual  enemies. 
We  are  neither  nihilists  nor  terrorists,  but  socialists,  and 
fight  for  peace.  We  cannot  foresee  which  of  the  two 
countries  will  win,  but  the  result  of  the  war  will  be  the 
same  —  general  poverty,  new  and  heavy  taxes,  the  under- 
miring  of  morality,  and  the  extension  of  militarism. 
Therefore  it  is  an  unimportant  question  which  govern- 
ment wins." 


War  for 


In   his  speech   at   Chicago  nominating 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as  Republican  can- 
PnrpoM*.  didate    for  the   presidency,  ex-Governor 

Black  of  New  York  indulged  in  the  following  glorifica- 
tion of  war : 

<*The  fate  of  nations  is  still  decided  by  their  wars. 
You  may  talk  of  orderly  tribunals  and  learned  referees ; 
you  may  sing  in  your  schools  the  gentle  praises  of  the 
quiet  life ;  you  may  strike  from  your  books  the  last  note 
of  every  martial  anthem,  and  yet  out  in  the  smoke  and 
thunder  will  always  be  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  silent, 
rigid,  upturned  face.  Men  may  prophesy  and  women 
pray,  but  peace  will  come  here  to  abide  forever  on  this 
earth  only  when  the  dreams  of  childhood  are  the  ac- 
cepted charts  to  guide  the  destinies  of  men.  Events  are 
numberless  and  mighty,  and  no  man  can  tell  which  wire 
runs  around  the  world.  The  nation  basking  to-day  in 
the  quiet  of  contentment  and  repose  may  still  be  on  the 
deadly  circuit  and  to-morrow  writhing  in  the  toils  of  war." 

That  is  as  astounding  an  utterance  as  has  been  heard 
in  this  country  in  recent  years.     The  flash  and  roar  of 


the  rhetoric  of  the  passage  are  so  overwhelming  that  it 
is  difficult  to  retain  one's  senses  enough  to  perceive  the 
meaning.  But  stripped  of  its  rhetorical  embellishments, 
the  naked  significance  of  it  is :  Nothing  but  war  is  su- 
premely great.  It  is  the  final  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  na- 
tions. It  is  eternal.  The  horrible  scenes  of  the  battle- 
field, ghastly  upturned  faces  and  the  mad  charging  of 
war  horses,  "  will  always  be."  Orderly  tribunals  of  ar- 
bitration, like  that  at  The  Hague,  with  their  learned 
judges,  are  poor  sticks  for  a  nation  to  lean  upon.  Edu- 
cation of  school  children  for  peace  is  nonsense.  The 
prophecies  of  men  of  heart  and  the  prayers  for  peace  of 
saintly  women  whose  lives  have  been  blasted  by  war  are 
stupid  and  powerless.  Dreams  of  universal  peace  are  as 
baseless  and  unrealizable  as  the  silly  fancies  which  come 
and  go  in  a  child's  brain.  The  most  fruitful  and  glorious 
thing  a  nation  ever  does  is  to  wriggle  and  writhe  on  the 
deadly  wire  of  war.  And  such  amazing  stuff  as  this  is 
uttered  on  the  eve  of  the  great  campaign  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  of  this  great  nation  of  eighty 
millions  of  intelligent  people  whom  peace  has  made 
prosperous  and  mighty!  If  the  President  is  to  be  his 
own  issue,  his  own  platform,  as  is  said,  he  may  well  pray 
to  be  delivered  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  this  plank 
about  with  him. 

Brevities. 

...  "If  the  press  of  the  world  would  adopt  and  persist 
in  the  high  resolve  that  war  should  be  no  more,  the 
clangor  of  arms  would  cease  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
to  its  going  down,  and  we  could  fancy  that  at  last  our 
ears,  no  longer  stunned  by  the  din  of  armies,  might  hear 
the  morning  stars  singing  together  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouting  for  joy." — John  Say  at  the  Press  Congress 
at  St.  Louis. 

.  .  .  "The  contrast  between  war  and  peace  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  what  treasure  has  been  expended 
on  the  Philippine  Islands  would  have  put  water  on  every 
quarter  section  of  arable  land  in  our  country  where  it  is 
required.  It  would  have  built  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country  a  splendid  system  of  good  roads,  or  for  com- 
merce, two  ship  canals  across  the  isthmus."  —  Nelson  A. 
Miles. 

.  .  .  The  request  for  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston,  on  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  interests  of  reci- 
procity with  Canada,  was  signed  by  35,000  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  mostly  business  men. 

.  .  .  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year 
sixty-three  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the 
German  army  were  sentenced  for  the  ill-treatment  of 
soldiers.  One  sergeant  was  found  guilty  of  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
.  .  .  The  International  Reform  Bureau  at  Washington 
puts  at  the  head  of  the  eighteen  objects  for  which  it  will 
work  the  coming  year,  1904-5,  "  Arbitration  Treaties 
with  France  and  England,  and  an  International  Advisory 
Congress." 
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.  .  .  The  Wisbech  (England;  Local  Peace  Association, 
the  25th  annual  report  of  which  we  have  received,  has  a 
membership  of  6,180.  The  Sunday  School  Committee 
of  the  Association  has  the  past  year  given  seven  first  and 
five  second  prizes  for  peace  essays.  The  president  of 
the  Association  is  Miss  Priscilla  EL  Peckover,  whose 
varied  services  are  known  to  all  the  friends  of  peace. 

.  .  .  The  growth  of  the  British  naval  expenditures  for 
the  last  nine  years  has  been  as  follows:  In  1896-96, 
£19,637,238;  in  1899-1900,  £25,731,220;  in  1900-01, 
£29,998,529;  in  1901-02,  £30,981,315;  1902-03,  £31,- 
003,977 ;  1903-04,  £35,765,500 ;  1904-05,  £36,889,500 
(estimated). 

.  .  .  The  Nobel  Institute  for  the  Study  of  International 
Law  was  opened  at  Christiana  on  the  12th  of  February. 
Mr.  Leevland,  president  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Com- 
mittee, officiated  in  the  opening.  The  committee  for  the 
study  of  international  law  consists  of  six  Norwegian 
and  nine  foreign  jurists,  who  will  form,  it  is  announced, 
a  sort  of  consultative  tribunal  to  give  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  international  law. 

.  .  .  Premier  Balfour,  speaking  on  the  Anglo-French 
Convention  during  the  debate  which  occurred  on  the  1st 
of  June  on  the  bill  providing  for  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  indemnities  and  cessions  of  territory  under 
the  agreement,  pronounced  it  one  of  the  greatest  inter- 
national transactions  on  record. 

.  .  .  Apropos  of  the  British  " peaceful"  mission  to 
Thibet,  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  what  Richard 
Cobden  wrote  in  1849,  when  such  "peaceful "  proceed- 
ings against  weak  peoples  were  a  part  of  the  daily  order : 
u  It  shocks  me  to  think  what  fiendish  atrocities  may  be 
committed  by  English  arms  without  rousing  any  con- 
scientious resistance  at  home,  provided  they  be  only  far 
enough  off,  and  the  victims  too  feeble  to  trouble  us  with 
their  remonstrances  or  groans." 

.  .  .  One  of  the  subjects  for  the  prize  essays  this  year 
asked  for  by  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Historical 
Work  for  Young  People  is  "  The  Services  of  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt  and  other  Americans  in  Connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Congresses  in  Europe  from  1843  to  1851." 
The  competition  is  open  to  all  the  1903  and  1904  gradu- 
ates of  the  Boston  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Arbitration  Beyond  the  Stage  of 
Indifference. 

Address  of  Hon*  Oeorge  'Gray,  Chairman,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Tenth  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  June  1. 

Mr.  Smiley,  Members  of  the  Conference  : 

I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to  have  been  asked  to  pre- 
side over  this  distinguished  assemblage.  It  is  a  privilege 
as  well  as  an  honor  to  participate  in  this  tenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration. 

It  was  a  noble  effort  of  a  few  noble  men  nine  years 
ago  to  lead  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  in  the 
direction  of  international  arbitration.    It  is  true,  they 


represented  the  advanced  thought  of  our  time,  but  ad- 
vanced thought  meets  with  many  discouragements 
Statesmanship  was  indifferent,  and  practical  politics  hos- 
tile. Good  people  the  world  over  listened  to  the  dreams 
of  the  dreamers,  but  they  thought  they  knew  better  than 
to  expect  that  those  dreams  should  ever  be  realities. 
They  did  not  see,  or  did  not  recognize,  the  spiritual  fer- 
ment which  was  everywhere  stirring  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men ;  and  so  to-day  we  are  following,  rather 
than  leading,  public  opinion  toward  the  goal  of  peaceful 
arbitration  of  international  differences,  and  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  waste  and  folly  of  international  war. 

There  has  been  a  certain  fullness  of  time  that  has 
made  itself  manifest  before  any  of  the  great  forward 
movements  in  the  world's  history  have  taken  place,  and 
that  fullness  of  time  seems  now  to  have  arrived  for  such 
a  forward  movement  in  the  great  cause  we  have  at  heart. 
There  has  been  a  long  preparation  for  such  a  consumma- 
tion. The  peoples  of  the  world  are  being  drawn  closer 
together  by  the  wonderful  achievements  of  science  and 
art.  The  estranging  seas  no  longer  separate,  but  unite, 
the  people  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  a  solidarity 
of  material  interests  has  produced  something  like  a  soli- 
darity of  thought  and  feeling  The  belief  that  what  was 
hurtful  or  injurious  to  the  prosperity  and  well  being  of 
one  country  might  be  helpful  and  beneficial  to  another 
is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  once  was.  We  no  longer  con- 
sider the  advance  of  alien  peoples  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity as  a  menace  to  our  own.  We  are  more  prone 
now  than  formerly  to  recognize  such  advance  as  an  in- 
crement to  the  world's  wealth,  in  which  ail,  sooner  or 
later,  must  have  some  share,  however  small ;  that  as  the 
waters  of  a  great  lake  cannot  be  drawn  from  or  depleted 
at  its  most  remote  corner  without  sensibly  affecting  the 
general  level  of  the  great  body' of  its  waters,  so  the  ma- 
terial waste  and  destruction  and  moral  deterioration  of  a 
war  between  nations,  -however  remote,  must  to  some  ex- 
tent injuriously  affect  the  civilized  world.  The  economic 
waste  consequent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  great  and 
increasing  military  and  naval  establishments  of  the  world 
'  is  beginning  to  make  its  due  impression  upon  the  en- 
lightened conscience  and  intelligence  of  increasing  num- 
bers in  all  countries.  Altruism  is  no  longer  to  be  banished 
from  national  policies  and  national  conauct,  and  there  is 
growing  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  obligations  of 
the  moral  law  are  imposed  upon  nations  as  well  as  upon 
individuals.  Public  opinion  is  no  longer  fenced  in  by 
national  boundaries.  It  has  o'erleaped  them  all;  and 
now  an  international  public  opinion  is  making  itself  felt 
from  one  corner  of  Christendom  to  the  other,  and,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  free  press,  forecasts  and  controls 
the  conduct  and  policies  of  kings  and  cabinets. 

It  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  these  are  tend- 
encies, and  not  accomplished  results,  but  they  are  tenden- 
cies that  fill  our  hearts  with  hope  and  encouragement. 
The  progress  of  civilization  has  been  a  slow  one.  Invet- 
erate prejudices  die  hard.  There  has  been  an  ebb  and 
flow,  a  receding  as  well  as  an  advancing  tide,  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  recognize  the  steady  gain  of  man.  We  are 
ourselves  carried  along  with  the  tendencies  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live.  We  must  recognize  the  opportunity 
and  obey  the  call  that  has  sounded  in  our  ears  of  a  power 
higher  than  ours.     We  are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  un- 
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toward  conditions.  The  Czar  of  Russia,  who  suggested 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  is  involved  in  internecine  war  that 
strains  the  resources  of  his  empire,  but  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  will  remain  an  endur- 
ing monument  to  his  wisdom,  and  shed  more  glory  upon 
his  reign  than  any  triumph,  however  great,  his  armies 
may  achieve.  The  establishment  and  continued  exis- 
tence of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Arbitra- 
tion will  make  it  more  difficult  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  for  nations  to  engage  in  war.  I  believe 
that  its  influence  will  grow  slowly,  but  steadily,  and  that 
each  resort  to  its  decisions  will  tend  to  form  and  strengthen 
the  habit  of  looking  thitherward,  to  settle  international 
difficulties  by  an  appeal  to  reason  instead  of  an  appeal 
to  arms. 

There  is  good  ground  for  thinking  that  the  project  of 
a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  England  and  the  United 
States  is  in  a  forward  state  of  progress,  and  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  1897  by  the  Senate  will  help, 
rather  than  hinder,  the  present  movement.  Its  rejection 
has  served  to  concentrate  public  attention  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  the  meantime  free  discussion  and  criticism 
have  served  to  measurably  mature  a  favorable  public 
opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  What  imagina- 
tion is  not  kindled,  what  heart  does  not  glow,  at  the 
thought  of  an  arbitral  agreement  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations  of  the  world!  Too  powerful 
to  be  animated  by  any  other  motive  than  a  brave  and 
worthy  one,  the  moral  effect  of  their  agreement  in  such 
a  treaty  could  not  fail  to  advance  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional arbitration  to  a  world-wide  acceptance. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  are  bound  by  our  own  past. 
There  is  no  more  glorious  page  in  our  history  than  that 
which  records  its  list  of  arbitral  agreements  and  estab- 
lishes its  leadership  in  upright  diplomacy  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  difficulties.  That  international 
law  is  no  longer  the  sport  of  kings  and  a  mockery  of  the 
hopes  of  humanity  is  largely  due  to  the  assertion  of  its 
obligations  by  the  statesmen  of  our  formative  period. 
"The  parliament  of  man  and  the  federation  of  the 
world "  is  emerging  from  the  mist  of  poetry  into  the 
sunlight  of  the  practical  world.  When  American  diplo- 
macy secures  an  open  port  from  China,  it  is  not  for 
American  commerce  alone,  but  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  A  selfish,  sordid,  aggressive,  or  merely  a  self- 
serving  national  policy,  will  be  more  difficult  to  maintain 
in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Our  own  na- 
tional conduct  must  more  and  more  conform  to  the 
enlightened  conscience  of  the  country,  and  will  more 
and  more  have  applied  to*  it  the  test  of  morality,  as  well 
as  of  self-interest.  What  we  would  highly,  that  would 
we  holily,  and,  in  the  words  of  an  American  President, 
"  I  mistake  the  American  people  if  they  favor  the  odious 
doctrine  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  international 
morality ;  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  strong  nation  and 
another  for  the  weak  one,  and  that  even  by  indirection  a 
strong  power  may,  with  impunity,  despoil  a  weak  one  of 
its  territory."  There  is  growing  to  be  a  chivalry  among 
nations  as  there  has  been  a  chivalry  among  men,  and, 
under  the  protection  of  that  sentiment,  the  weak  nations 
of  the  world  are  measurably  secure  from  aggression  or 
spoliation.  No  present  advantage  will  justify  national 
disregard  of  this  high  behest,  or  heal  the  wound  inflicted 
upon  the  honor  of  a  nation  by  the  abuse  of  its  power. 


Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Conference  a  year  ago 
there  has  been  a  notable  triumph  in  the  cause  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  in  the  submission  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  of  the 
difficult  questions  arising  out  of  the  disputed  Alaskan 
boundary,  which  had  so  long  vexed  the  diplomacy  and 
menaced  the  peace  of  both  countries.  It  is  hard  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  this  submission  and  of  the 
judgment  which  ensued.  The  question  submitted  was 
not  only  one  of  long  standing,  but  involved  many  things 
irritating  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.  Feeling 
and  passion  had  become  excited  on  both  sides,  and  the 
conditions  which  are  generally  antecedents  of  war  were 
beginning  to  be  manifest.  AU  that  has  now  passed  away 
with  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal,  and,  notwithstanding 
some  outcry  from  our  friends  across  the  Canadian  border, 
general  acquiescence  characterizes  the  situation.  More- 
over, the  submission  involved  a  territorial  question,  and 
it  was  also  thought,  by  excited  patriots,  to  touch  to  some 
extent  the  honor  of  the  two  countries ;  in  other  words, 
the  submission  covered  points  which  cautious  friends  of 
arbitration  have  been  over-careful  to  exclude  from  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  submission  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  by  three  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world,  of  the  question 
of  preferential  treatment  in  the  payment  of  claims  by  the 
Venezuelan  government,  is  another  notable  triumph, 
from  which  we  take  much  encouragement  for  the  future. 
A  warlike  demonstration  was  being  made  by  the  claimant 
nations,  any  one  of  whom  could  have  enforced  its  will, 
with  comparatively  little  trouble,  against  so  weak  a 
debtor  nation.  The  assent  given  by  the  governments 
interested  to  the  insistence  of  the  United  States  that 
their  claims  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  their 
final  agreement  to  refer  a  part  of  the  controversy  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  has  done  much  to  strengthen  the  senti- 
ment that  supports  this  great  international  tribunal. 

These  two  arbitrations  and  the  contention  by  our  State 
Department  for  world  open  ports  in  China  are  in  line 
with  the  best  traditions  of  American  diplomacy,  and  re- 
flect credit  on  the  Administration  which  promoted  them. 

I  trust  that  I  am  not  too  optimistic.  I  fully  realize 
that  there  are  yet  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and 
that  stout  hearts  and  a  firm  purpose  are  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment,  even  in  part,  of  the  object  we  have  in 
view.  But  we  have  passed  through  the  stage  of  indiffer- 
ence, and  contest  now  with  those  who  oppose  would  only 
strengthen  our  cause.  The  growing  civilization  of  our 
time,  the  broader  humanity  and  more  catholic  spirit  that 
characterize  the  generation  now  on  the  stage,  the  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence  and  freer  intercommunication  of 
thought  between  the  peoples  of  the  world,  have  brought 
to  our  side  the  most  generous  impulses  and  pious  aspira- 
tions of  the  day  in  which  we  live.  We  hail  the  oncoming 
years  of  the  new  century  with  high  hopes  and  renewed 
faith. 

The  Year's  Progress  in  Arbitration. 

Address  of  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  at  the  Opening  of  the  Tenth 

Annual  Mohonk  Lake  Conference  on  International 

Arbitration,  June  1. 

The  standard  by  which  the  progress  of  arbitration  is 
now  to  be  measured  is  the  Hague  Court,  the  way  in 
which  the  governments  act  toward  it  and  the  people 
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think  and  talk  about  it.  With  this  standard  before  us, 
what  has  the  last  twelvemonth  to  show  ? 

When  we  were  here  last  year,  the  Court  had  dealt 
with  and  settled  quickly  and  inexpensively  the  Pious 
Fund  Casey  and  we  were  throwing  up  our  hats  that  the 
august  tribunal  had  got  .successfully  under  way  through 
the  stimulation  of  the  two  foremost  republics  of  this  half 
of  the  world. 

Since  that  time  the  Court  has  had  before  it  and  dis- 
posed of  the  most  remarkable  lawsuit,  if  lawsuit  is  the 
proper  name  for  it,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
question  at  issue  was  whether  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  three  powers  which  had  sent  out  their 
fleets  to  collect  by  force  from  Venezuela  some  debts 
claimed  to  be  due  sundry  of  their  citizens,  should  have 
preferential  treatment  over  the  United  States,  France, 
Mexico,  Spun,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Sweden 
and  Norway,  in  the  payment  of  their  claims  from  the 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  the  two  specified  ports 
which  had  by  agreement  been  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

The  three  belligerent  powers  on  the  one  side  and  the 
seven  pacific  ones  on  the  other — five  of  them  great 
powers,  six  of  them  smaller  —  appeared  on  an  equality 
at  the  bar  of  the  Court,  represented  each  by  agents  and 
counsel  as  eminent  as  the  civilized  world  could  furnish. 
Just  here  lies  the  immense  significance  of  this  case.  The 
decision  has  given  great  disappointment.  The  arbitrators 
selected  for  the  determination  of  the  controversy  seem 
to  have  thought  that  the  case  was  not  before  them  in  the 
large  and  important  sense  which  the  public  generally 
supposed.  Venezuela  had  promised,  through  Mr.  Bowen, 
that  if  the  blockading  powers  would  lift  the  blockade, 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  two  specified  ports 
would  be  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  their  claims.  The 
pacific  powers  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  negotiations. 
So  the  Court  treated  the  case  as  one  of  contract,  and  de- 
cided unanimously  that  the  three  blockading  powers 
were,  because  of  this  promise,  entitled  to  full  payment 
from  these  specified  revenues  before  the  other  powers 
should  receive  anything  therefrom.  Under  the  circum- 
stances no  other  decision  seems  to  have  been  possible. 
The  award  is  likely  to  have  considerable  influence  in  in- 
ducing the  governments  of  the  world  to  observe  their 
contracts  and  promises  more  scrupulously  than  they  have 
heretofore  done. 

However  narrow  and  disappointing  the  decision  may 
seem  to  many,  the  fact  that  eleven  powers,  including  so 
muck  of  the  civilized  world,  appeared  at  the  same  time 
before  this  new  international  court,  submitting  their  con- 
tention candidly  to  its  jurisdiction  and  then  loyally 
abiding  by  its  decision,  is  an  event  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  organization  of  justice  and  peace  among  the  nations. 

The  Japanese  House  Tax  controversy,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Court  before  the  Venezuela  case,  has  not 
yet  been  disposed  of.  The  written  arguments  have  been 
presented  to  the  arbitrators,  and  the  counter  cases  will 
be  presented  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  deci- 
sion of  this  case,  which  may  be  expected  next  winter, 
will  probably  settle  for  all  time  to  come  in  international 
law  the  question  whether  foreign  residents  can  be  taxed 
for  improvements  upon  land  held  under  perpetual  lease. 

But  the  Hague  Court  has  received  still  more  signal 
support  during  the  year.  Great  Britain  and  France, 
France  and  Italy,  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  Holland  and 


Denmark,  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  France  and  Spain? 
and  France  and  Holland  have,  within  the  last  eight 
months,  concluded  treaties  under  the  terms  of  which  they 
have  pledged  themselves  to  submit  for  five  years  certain 
classes  of  cases  to  the  International  Court.*  The  treaty 
between  Holland  and  Denmark  is  without  limitations. 
The  others  reserve  questions  of  vital  interest  and  national 
honor,  whatever  these  may  be. 

The  story  of  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  these 
treaties  reads  like  romance.  The  campaign  which  led 
to  the  signing  of  the  first  of  them,  that  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  on  the  14th  of  October  last,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  social  progress. 
All  the  important  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards 
of  Trade  in  both  countries  were  canvassed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Barclay  and  others,  until  two  hundred  and  seventy- five 
of  them  had  voted  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  treaty.  All 
the  Departmental  Councils  of  France,  more  than  eighty 
in  number,  were  consulted  by  Mr.  D'Estournelles  de 
Constant,  leader  of  the  Arbitration  Group  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of 
them  voted  in  favor  of  a  treaty.  Mr.  Delcass6  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  understood  the  meaning  of  this  public  man- 
date, and  quickly  concluded  the  treaty  of  October  14, 
the  first  convention  in  history  in  which  two  first-class 
powers  have  agreed  in  advance  to  submit  certain  classes 
of  disputes  to  an  impartial  tribunal.  I  do  not  forget,  in 
making  this  statement,  the  honor  which  must  always  be- 
long to  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  not  powers 
of  the  first  rank,  which  first  in  the  history  of  the  world 
concluded  a  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration.  After  the 
Anglo-French  Treaty  there  followed  on  Christmas  Day 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Italy,  and  soon  after  the 
other  five  above  mentioned.  In  addition  to  these 
European  treaties,  Bolivia  and  Spain  have  also  concluded 
an  arbitration  convention  without  limitations. 

The  movement  which  led  to  these  treaties  has  not  yet 
spent  itself.  France  is  in  negotiation  with  a  number  of 
other  governments,  some  of  them  in  South  America,  for 
similar  agreements.  Within  the  last  month  it  has  be- 
come known  that  Norway  has  commenced  negotiations 
for  arbitration  treaties  with  no  less  than  ten  govern- 
ments. It  has  been  known  for  more  than  three  months 
that  several  of  the  powers  of  western  Europe  have  ap- 
proached our  own  government  with  proposals  for  treaties 
of  arbitration  similar  to  those  already  concluded  in 
Europe.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  therefore,  that  be- 
fore another  Mohonk  Conference  convenes  from  half  a 
dozen  to  a  dozen  more  arbitration  treaties  stipulating 
reference  to  the  Hague  Court  will  have  been  signed. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  say  that  the  recent  remarkable 
agreement  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  declared 
to  be  the  greatest  diplomatic  accomplishment  of  modern 
times,  an  agreement  which  disposes  of,  or  provides  for, 
the  disposal  by  arbitration  of  all  the  outstanding  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries,  is  a  direct  fruit,  not 
only  of  the  existence  of  the  Hague  Court,  but  also  of 
this  movement  for  special  arbitration  treaties  stipulating 
reference  to  the  permanent  tribunal.  It  has  often  been 
claimed  that  when  arbitration  became  the  settled  and 
recognized  method  of  settling  disputes,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  less  and  less  use  made  of  it,  because  diplomacy 

*  While  the  Conference  was  still  in  session  It  was  announced  that  a 
similar  treaty  had  just  been  signed  by  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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would  then  be  ready  to  adjust  all  ordinary  controversies 
by  direct  negotiation.  In  this  great  agreement  France 
and  Great  Britain  have  settled  by  direct  diplomatic  means 
more  differences  than  are  likely  to  be  referred  to  the 
Hague  Court  in  the  next  ten  years.  Under  their  recent 
arbitration  treaty  most  of  these  differences  would  finally 
have  gone  to  the  Hague  Court,  and  the  foreign  offices 
concluded  that  it  was  just  as  well  to  take  them  directly 
in  hand  and  dispose  of  them.  How  much  they  thought 
of  taking  the  glory  of  it  to  themselves,  one  cannot  say. 
They  certainly  are  entitled  to  all  they  have  got  out  of  it. 
The  Hague  Court  has  recently  received  from  Switzer- 
land a  bit  of  indirect  support  which  may  prove  to  be  of 
the  greatest  moment.  In  completing  their  arbitration 
agreement,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  chose  the 
King  of  England  as  their  general  referee.  In  the  cases, 
however,  where  England  might  happen  to  be  a  party  to 
the  dispute  they  decided  to  make  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council  their  arbitrator.  When  asked  if  it  would  serve 
in  this  capacity,  the  Federal  Council  promptly  responded 
that  since  the  Hague  Court  had  come  into  existence  it 
considered  its  rdle  as  an  arbitrator  at  an  end.  Switzer- 
land has  done  many  services  to  the  cause  of  arbitration 
but  probably  never  a  greater  one  than  this. 

Not  much  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  arbitration  treaties  signed  at  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  more  than  two  years  ago.  After 
waiting  two  years  the  United  States  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  just  before  Congress  adjourned  in 
April  reported  favorably  the  treaty  providing  for  the 
submission  to  the  Hague  Court  of  all  questions  of  claims 
between  the  American  States.  Only  one  or  two  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  Republics  seem  as  yet  to 
have  given  any  serious  attention  to  these  treaties. 

Besides  these  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Hague  Court,  a 
number  of  differences  have  been  during  the  year  referred 
to  special  arbitrators  or  arbitral  commissions.  The  most 
important  of  these  are : 

The  boundary  dispute  between  Ecuador  and 

Peru. 
The  boundary  dispute  between  Colombia  and 

Peru. 
The  claims  for  indemnity  of  French  citizens  on 
the  Treaty  Shore  of  Newfoundland;   pro- 
vided for  under  the  general  agreement  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  question  of  the  boundary  line  at  the  en- 
trance   of    the   Christiania   Fiord,   between 
#  Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  land  question  in  the  New  Hebrides,  be- 
tween France  and  England;  also  provided 
for  under  the  Anglo-French  agreement. 
The    Barotzeland    frontier   question,  between 

Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 
The  controversy  between  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  the  Otto- 
man debt.  . 
Within  the  year  several  cases  referred  to  special  arbi- 
trators or  commissions  have  been  decided.    These  are : 

The  ten  cases  of  claims  against  Venezuela, 
most  of  which  have  been  completed.  These 
cases  were  really  arbitrations,  as  provision 
was  made,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  umpires. 


The  interpretation  of  Article  10  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  of  1874,  between  Italy  and 
Peru. 

The  Tientsin  Railway  Siding  dispute,  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Alaska  Boundary  dispute. 

This  Alaska  Boundary  Settlement,  though  not  strictly 
an  arbitration,  is  a  great  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
pacific  adjustment.  The  immediate  dissatisfaction  in 
Canada  produced  by  the  award  seems  largely  to  have 
passed  away.  The  removal  of  the  matter  from  the  field 
of  controversy,  where  it  would  necessarily  have  continued 
to  produce  distrust  and  friction,  will  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  have  a  decided  influence  in  promoting  friendly  re- 
lations between  us  and  our  northern  neighbor. 

Besides  the  above  cases,  several  which  have  been  left 
over  from  previous  years  are  still  pending. 

The  most  important  event  that  has  occurred  in  this 
country  during  the  year  in  connection  with  the  arbitra- 
tion movement  was  the  formation  in  Congress  on  the 
13th  of  January  last  of  an  American  Group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  This  Union,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  grown  to.be  a  power- 
ful association  of  more  than  a  thousand  members,  from 
the  parliaments  of  all  the  constitutional  governments  of 
Europe,  has  hitherto  had  little  following  in  the  United 
States,  only  two  or  three  members  of  our  Congress  having 
been  connected  with  it.  It  was  on  the  initiative  of  Hon. 
Richard  Bartholdt,  Member  of  Congress  from  Missouri, 
supported  by  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  ex-Member  of 
Congress  from  Massachusetts,  that  the  American  Group 
was  organized  in  January.  The  Union  has  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  American  Group  to  hold  its  Conference 
this  year  in  St  Louis  the  first  week  in  September.  Con- 
gress has,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Group,  appropriated 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  entertainment  of  the  foreign 
delegates,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber will  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  demonstrations  in 
behalf  of  international  arbitration  and  peace  ever  held. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  the  day  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Group  above  alluded  to,  a  great  Conference 
was  held  in  Washington  in  the  interest  of  arbitration  and 
especially  of  an  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
This  Conference  was  organized,  under  the  lead  of  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster,  for  the  past  two  years  chairman  of  this 
Conference,  by  the  National  Arbitration  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  a  similar  Conference  held  at  Washington  m 
April,  1896.  This  Conference  brought  together  the  most 
distinguished  body  of  men  — statesmen,  diplomats,  jurists, 
clergymen,  educators,  men  of  affairs  —  that  ever  met  on 
American  soil  for  a  like  purpose.  The  Conference 
adopted  resolutions  urging,  our  government  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  other  powers  ready  to 
act,  providing  for  the  submission  to  the  Hague  Court  of 
ail  controversies  not  capable  of  solution  by  ordinary  dip- 
lomatic agencies.  Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  whom  the  resolutions  were  communicated, 
expressed  their  cordial  approval  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Conference,  but  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken,*  so  far  as 
is  known,  toward  the  conclusion  of  such  treaties,  because 
the  Senate,  as  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power,  has  not 
yet  shown  itself  ready  to  move  in  the  matter.  A  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
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to  whom  this  subject  was  referred,  is  reported  to  have  in 
contemplation  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  arbitration 
treaties  with  other  nations  going  beyond  anything  that 
has  yet  been  done ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  details  of 
the  scheme  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 

No  adequate  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  strength 
of  the  arbitration  movement  during  the  past  year  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  work  of  a  large  and  increas- 
ing number  of  organizations  whose  special  aim  is,  and 
has  for  a  long  time  been,  the  promotion  of  better  rela- 
tions among  the  nations.  Foremost  among  these  are  the 
peace  societies,  of  which  there  are  now  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  which  have  carried  on  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign through  the  entire  year.  The  Twelfth  International 
Peace  Congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  these  so- 
cieties, and  others,  to  the  number  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred, held  at  Rouen,  France,  in  September  last,  advanced 
the  cause  of  arbitration  and  peace  in  Europe  to  a  posi- 
tion of  public  confidence  and  influence  never  known 
before.  No  less  powerful  was  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Conference  held  in  the 
early  part  of  September  at  Vienna  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Austrian  government,  and  attended  by  about  six 
hundred  delegates  from  the  various  European  Parlia- 
ments. A  little  later  the  International  Law  Association 
Conference  held  at  Antwerp  and  attended  by  more  than 
a  hundred  eminent  jurists  and  publicists,  devoted  an  en- 
tire day  to  the  subject  of  arbitration,  which  it  has  made  a 
part  of  its  program  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Further- 
more, national  peace  and  arbitration  conferences  in 
different  countries,  many  commercial  and  industrial  as- 
sociations, labor  organizations,  church  and  social  clubs, 
women's  societies,  like  our  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the 
National  Council  of  Women,  have  during  the  year  been 
laboring  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  promotion 
of  the  same  great  object  for  which  we  have  met  here 
to-day. 

It  is  well  within  bounds  to  say  that  never  before  has 
the  movement  for  the  general  and  permanent  use  of  arbi- 
tration, through  an  established  and  universally  recog- 
nized tribunal,  been  so  deep  and  strong  and  widespread, 
and  the  hope  of  its  early  and  complete  triumph  so  great, 
as  since  the  Conference  met  here  last  year. 

■  •  ■  ■ 

Influence  of  the  Pan-American  Railway 

on  Arbitration  and  Peace  among 

the  American  Republics. 

Address  of  Hon.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  Special  Commissioner,  at 
the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  June  £. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  telling  about  the  Pan-American  Railway  project 
and  its  possible  influence  on  arbitration,  let  me  first  state 
what  the  plan  is,  what  the  hopes  are,  and  even  what  are 
the  limitations. 

It  is  an  old  idea,  this  notion  of  linking  together  all 
the  Americas  by  an  iron  and  steel  highway.  So  long  as 
the  subject  was  merely  dreamed  about,  it  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  enlisting  the  energies  of  practical 
men.  But  when  the  first  Pan-American  Conference 
held  in  Washington  fourteen  years  ago  took  it  up  and 
'  passed  resolutions,  the  enterprise  became  a  little  more 
tangible.     Perhaps,  like  many  other  worthy  objects  con- 


cerning which  resolutions  are  passed  or  recommenda- 
tions made  in  international  assemblies,  it  would  have 
been  forgotten  or  regarded  only  as  a  remote  aspiration, 
if  more  substantial  measures  bad  not  been  taken  by  some 
of  the  hard-headed  men  who  were  delegates  to  that  Con- 
ference. They  provided  for  an  intercontinental  survey, 
and  they  had  influence  enough  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  get  a  fairly  liberal  appropriation,  which 
was  supplemented  by  other  countries. 

The  survey  was  made,  and  when  the  second  Pan- 
American  Congress  came  to  meet  in  Mexico  something 
over  two  years  ago,  the  full  results  of  this  engineering 
reconnaissance  were  available.  Moreover,  they  were 
encouraging.  Ex-Senator  Henry  G.  Davis,  a  believer  in 
the  project  and  its  persistent  advocate,  in  the  light  of  his 
experience  as  a  railway  builder  said  they  should  be  fol- 
lowed up.  When  our  woes  were  thickest  over  the  arbi- 
tration controversies  at  the  Mexican  Conference,  he  had 
told  us  to  look  to  practical  measures  to  find  the  way  out. 
So  the  second  conference  established  a  Permanent  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject.  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  believes  in 
universal  peace,  accepted  a  place  on  the  Committee  along 
with  Mr.  Davis,  the  ambassador  from  Mexico,  and  the 
ministers  from  Peru  and  Guatemala,  respectively.  This 
Committee  keeps  in  touch  with  the  different  governments 
and  seeks  to  give  publicity  to  what  they  are  doing.  Its 
plans  are  purely  practical,  but  their  fruition  will  have 
both  a  sentimental  and  an  actual  value  for  arbitration. 

A  further  word  in  explanation.  While  it  would  be  a 
magnificent  enterprise  for  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  treaties  with  the  various  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America  and  build  this  great  trunk  line,  and  while 
there  is  a  precedent  in  the  convention  between  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  Bolivia,  we  all  knew  that  this 
would  not  be  done.  Knowing  what  was  not  feasible, 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  secure  such  cooperation  as 
was  possible.  This  was  obtained  by  the  authority 
granted  by  Congress  for  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Commissioner  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  by  the  very  hearty  and  sympathetic  support 
extended  by  President  Roosevelt's  Administration  through 
the  State  Department  under  Secretary  Hay's  direction. 
In  this  manner  it  came  to  me  to  spend  a  year  in  travel 
in  the  various  countries  and  in  conferring  with  the 
governments.  The  official  report*  gives  the  results  of 
the  mission  in  the  form  which  we  thought  most  likely  to 
appeal  to  capitalists. 

Since  the  three  Americas  are  not  likely  to  be  joined 
by  a  railroad  constructed  by  a  single  government,  or  by 
a  single  private  company,  the  next  best  plan  was  to  see 
what  the  different  governments  were  doing  and  would 
do  to  promote  within  their  own  limits  the  general  scheme 
of  this  North  and  South  trunk  line.  This,  really,  was 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Special  Commissioner's 
mission;  that  is,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
policy  so  that  the  enterprise  as  a  whole  could  be  carried 
forward.  The  results  along  this  line  of  endeavor  have 
been  gratifyingly  successful.  Legislation  has  been 
enacted  by  several  of  the  republics  with  this  purpose  in 
view  and  the  passage  of  future  laws  is  assured. 

I  should  say,  further,  that  while  the  value  of  railway 

•This  Report,  covering  seventy -five  pages,  is  Senate  Document  No. 
206, 58th  Congress,  2d  Session. 
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intercourse  among  different  countries  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting and  maintaining  peace  is  recognized,  they  have 
not  been  urged  to  encourage  railroad  construction  solely 
or  even  chiefly  on  this  basis.  Primarily  it  has  been  on 
the  ground  that  their  own  material  interests  call  for  a 
uniform  policy,  and  that  the  development  of  their  inter- 
nal resources  and  the  growth  of  their  commerce  are 
reasons  why  they  should  cooperate. 

Now  I  take  it  that  the  motive  in  any  enterprise,  how- 
ever grossly  material  it  may  be,  is  praiseworthy  when 
substantial  results  of  a  sentimental  character  follow. 
That  is  why  the  commercial  basis  and  the  expectation 
of  legitimate  utility  are  urged  rather  than  the  abstract 
principles  of  peace. 

I  take  it  also  that  there  is  no  dissent  from  the  propo- 
sition that  better  acquaintance  among  different  peoples 
often  removes  the  misunderstandings  and  friction  which 
sometimes  result  in  war.  It  even  has  happened  in  South 
America  that  railroads  built  for  supposed  reasons  of 
national  defense  or  for  strategic  purposes  have  been  the 
best  means  of  securing  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
Besides,  they  have  helped  to  bind  together  the  loosely 
connected  sections  of  a  country.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  tendency  of  the  Latin- American  countries  to  chip  off 
from  the  parent  stock  and  set  up  independent  establish- 
ments of  their  own.  The  railway  lines  have  made 
Mexico  the  compact  and  progressive  nation  that  it  is 
to-day.  They  have  made  of  the  old  loosely-jointed 
Argentine  Confederation  a  new  and  genuine  Argentine 
Republic.  In  one  of  the  Central  American  republics  the 
revolutions  came  with  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons.  It 
always  was  one  end  of  the  country  against  the  other  end. 
Finally,  they  managed  to  patch  up  their  differences  long 
enough  to  build  a  little  railroad  which  brought  the  two 
warring  sections  into  communication.  Then  the  people 
found  their  troubles  had  been  that  they  did  not  know 
one  another.  Since  they  have  got  acquainted  the  two 
sections  have  quit  inciting  revolutions  against  each  other. 

Thus  domestic  quiet,  which  is  the  yawning  void  in  so 
many  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  is  promoted  and 
the  basis  laid  for  international  peace.  It  is  not  true  of 
these  countries,  whatever  may  be  said  of  others,  that 
they  keep  the  peace  at  home  only  to  make  war  abroad. 
There  is  less  friction  among  these  various  Republics 
during  the  periods  of  internal  tranquillity  than  in  the 
intervals  of  turmoil  and  revolution.  So  the  railway, 
whether  it  is  local  or  intercontinental,  helps. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  delicate  diplo- 
matic questions,  I  may  refer  to  the  controversies  of  the 
various  Spanish-American  nations.  Most  of  these  re- 
late to  boundaries  and  are  the  inheritance  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonial  epochs.  These  undetermined 
limits  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  wars  or  the  threats 
of  wars  which  have  proved  so  unsettling.  They  have 
been  the  constant  discouragement  to  capital  in  spite  of 
liberal  concessions  and  franchises.  You  are  kept  in- 
formed from  year  to  year  of  the  progress  of  arbitration 
in  securing  die  peaceful  settlement  of  these  matters. 
Without  cataloguing  them,  I  venture  to  state  that  within 
the  last  ten  years  more  disputes  have  been  settled  in 
Central  and  South  America  by  arbitration  and  diplo- 
matic negotiation  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Existing  railways  have  been  a  potential  force  in  remov- 


ing international  distrust  and  the  plans  for  future  rail- 
ways have  been  equally  potential. 

Until  a  very  recent  period  the  geographical  isolation 
of  many  of  the  countries  was  to  their  own  liking.  Some 
of  them,  for  misguided  reasons  of  state  policy,  actually 
discouraged  Enterprises  which  would  bring  them  to  the 
borders  of  their  neighbors.  They  did  not  want  closer 
acquaintanceship.  This  feeling  of  distrust  and  unfriend- 
liness has  been  swept  away.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
explain  the  causes.  The  outcome  is  satisfying  enough. 
Yet  I  might  state  that  every  dollar  that  has  gone  into 
railroads  in  South  America  has  made  for  peace  and  every 
dollar  in  the  future  will  make  for  peace.  You  are  doubt- 
less aware  that  the  five  hundred  million  dollars  of  English 
capital  invested  in  the  Argentine  railways  and  the  very 
large  sum  of  German  and  English  money  in  Chile  were 
the  means  of  preventing  the  clash  of  arms  between  those 
two  nations  three  years  ago.  Instead  of  going  to  war, 
they  settled  their  boundary  dispute  by  arbitration  and 
then  went  ahead  with  railway  enterprises  which  make  it 
sure  that  if  future  questions  arise  these  also  will  be 
arbitrated. 

I  might  digress  here  a  moment  to  sermonize  a  little 
for  the  benefit  of  the  doubters;  that  is,  those  who  lack 
faith  in  the  Pan-American  Railway  project  both  on  the 
business  side  and  in  the  garb  of  a  promoter  of  interna- 
tional peace.  The  men  who  first  had  visions  of  an  all- 
Americas  railway  were  bold  dreamers.  Some  of  them 
were  audacious  enough  to  imagine  linking  Hudson  Bay 
with  Patagonia  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Of  course 
they  were  laughed  at,  especially  as  to  Patagonia.  Well, 
my  impression  is  that  the  rails  are  pretty  near  to  Hudson 
Bay,  and  a  few  month  ago  while  in  Buenos  Ayres  I  was 
shown  the  engineering  surveys  for  railway  lines  in 
Patagonia  and  told  of  the  plans  to  join  them  with  exist- 
ing systems.  That  is  away  towards  the  South,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  Argentine  Republic  is  prolonging  its 
northern  lines  in  Bolivia  along  the  Pan-American  route. 

When  the  Chile- Argentine  boundary  was  settled,  the 
causes  which  for  many  years  had  made  the  Andes  the 
political  as  well  as  the  natural  wall  between  the  two  na- 
tions seemed  to  lose  their  reason  for  being.  There  was 
an  immediate  awakening  of  enterprises  of  a  material  na- 
ture and  it  was  prophesied  that  at  last  the  great  railway 
tunnel  would  be  built  I  was  in  Santiago  when  the 
hopefulness  was  greatest.  Then  came  a  period  of  un- 
certainty and  pessimism.  In  making  an  official  report  I 
was  rash  enough  to  credit  the  Chilean  government  with 
good  faith,  and  to  venture  the  prediction  that  the  long- 
deferred  plans  would  be  carried  through.  Some  com- 
ment on  my  optimism  was  good-natured,  some  sour,  but 
most  of  it  was  decidedly  of  a  doubting  character.  These 
doubts  were  still  being  voiced  when  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
cable  brought  the  news  that  contracts  for  this  great 
Andes  tunnel  had  been  let  It  may  be  three  years  or  it 
may  be  five  years,  but  I  expect  in  some  future  visit  to 
the  southern  end  of  the  hemisphere  to  take  the  through 
train  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso.  When  that 
train  is  running,  it  will  be  a  daily  argument  for  the  two 
countries  to  arbitrate  whatever  differences  may  arise  be- 
tween them. 

Another  illustration.  In  Brazil  less  than  a  year  ago  all 
of  us  were  oppressed  with  the  seriousness  oi  the  dispute 
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with  Bolivia  over  the  Acre  rubber  territory.  It  looked 
as  though  there  would  be  war.  The  Pan-American  Rail- 
way project  bore  only  indirectly  on  this  matter,  but  we 
all  hoped  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  because  ultimately 
when  Bolivia  has  a  through  trunk  system  of  railroads  it 
also  will  reach  the  Amazon  by  means  of  the  rivers  and 
the  branch  lines.  Talking  with  one  of  the  negotiators,  I 
asked  if,  the  inducement  of  peace  for  its  own  sake  not 
being  sufficient,  there  was  not  enough  in  the  commercial 
and  material  interests  of  the  two  countries  to  persuade 
them  to  spend  the  money  they  would  need  in  making 
war  for  a  different  purpose — that  of  building  railroads 
in  the  vast  region.  He  thought  there  was,  yet  so  many 
obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  negotiation  that 
he  was  discouraged.  Finally,-by  forbearance  and  con- 
ciliation on  both  sides,  the  controversy  was  arranged, 
and  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  railway  construction.  Now 
those  who  had  no  faith  at  least  have  a  little  more  respect 
for  the  utility  of  commercial  enterprises  as  means  of  pro- 
moting peace  when  the  abstract  principle  does  not  seem 
to  be  sufficiently  potent. 

Prospective  railway  building  helped  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment by  Peru  and  Ecuador  to  arbitrate  the  Napo  River 
boundary  dispute  a  few  months  ago  when  it  had  reached 
the  most  threatening  stage. 

Incidentally  to  the  main  subject,  I  may  say  that  the 
principle  of    arbitration   between   individuals  and   the 
state  is  recognized  in  most  of  the  contracts  which  have 
been  made  for  railway  enterprises.    It  also  is  recognized 
with  regard  to  claims  in  the  Brazilian-Bolivian  Treaty 
and  with  reference  to  future  disputes  which  may  arise. 
In  the  same  way  treaties  are  the  basis  of  the  projected 
building  of  railway  lines  by  one  country  in  the  territory 
of  another.    The  greatest  check  on  territorial  ambition 
and  aggression  is  secured  by  means  of  railway  intercourse. 
Possibly  I  have  been  treating  the  subject  on  a  lower 
level  than  is  your  custom  in  these  Mohonk  meetings,  and 
have  given  more  attention  to  its  material  aspects  than  to 
the  moral  side.    I  would  not  be  understood  from  this  as 
not  in  harmony  with  the  higher  ideals  or  as  underesti- 
mating their  value.    In  many  places  in  South  America  I 
found  Dr.  Hale's  noble  utterances,  translated  into  Spanish, 
in  circulation  and  a  most  sympathetic  spirit  shown  to- 
wards them.    There  is  little  trouble  in  securing  Latin 
adherence  to  abstract  principles  of  arbitration.    At  the 
Conference  in  Mexico  we  found  one  of  our  difficulties 
was  a  too  great  eagerness  to  adhere  to  the  abstractions 
while  some  of  us  were  seeking  after  that  which  could  be 
brought  within  the  Bphere  of  realization.    But  this  sym- 
pathetic spirit  has  its  worth.    Its  utility  among  the  Latin 
peoples  as  a  means  of  propaganda  for  a  principle  is 
greater  than  with  us,  since  we  insist  on  turning  to  the 
ledger  first  and  then  assenting  to  the  theory  of  the  rail- 
way as  an  agency  for  securing  and  maintaining  peace. 
But  travel,  trade,  immigration,  industry,  all  make  for 
peace  and  all  are  secured  through  railroad  development. 
The  greater  the  interest  any  Central  or  South  American 
country  has  in  railways  the  greater  the  inducement  to 
settle  its  disputes  in  a  friendly  way.    There  is  less  temp- 
tation to  aggression  and  there  is  more  encouragement  to 
arbitration.    Precedents  are  made  by  one  arbitration 
and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  other  arbitrations. 

I  have  been  asked  to  state  what  in  my  opinion  would 
be  the  most  useful  section  of  five  hundred  miles  in  this 


broad  plan  of  the  intercontinental  route ;  that  is,  the  link 
which  would  make  most  for  peace  and  unity  by  estab- 
lishing the  intercourse  and  the  commerce  that  conduce 
to  those  results.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  conclusively. 
In  South  America  probably  five  hundred  miles  in  Peru 
from  the  present  terminus  of  the  railroad  at  Croya  to 
Cuzco  and  Sicuani  would  be  the  most  beneficial  because 
that  would  make  absolutely  certain  ultimate  through  rail 
and  water  communication  between  Lima  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  On  this  side  of  the  Isthmus  five  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  from  Guatemala  to  Panama  would  have  a 
vastly  beneficial  effect  in  unifying  the  Central  American 
countries.  Their  geographical  isolation  causes  more 
misunderstandings  among  them  than  other  source  of  irri- 
tation. Three  of  them  at  the  present  time  have  under 
consideration  a  treaty  which,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
among  other  provisions  includes  arbitration.  To  reach 
the  point  of  meeting,  which  was  at  Amapala,  the  Pacific 
coast  port  of  Honduras,  for  most  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
a  week's  travel  was  necessary. 

A  concluding  word.  At  the  outset  I  stated  the  limi- 
tations in  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  This  country 
of  itself  does  not  expect  to  build  the  intercontinental 
railway,  but  it  is  in  a  position  to  afford  great  aid  to  the 
various  other  countries  to  carry  forward  the  project 
within  their  own  borders.  They  are  beginning  to  show 
their  conviction  that,  while  refraining  from  interference 
in  their  affairs,  we  as  a  nation  desire  to  promote  their 
peaceful  relations  and  to  offer  to  the  world  the  proofs  of 
their  stability.  That  is  the  best  means  of  drawing  to 
them  the  foreign  capital  they  are  seeking.  One  con- 
troversy settled  by  arbitration  helps  them.  A  second 
dispute  arranged  by  the  same  agency  becomes  the  con- 
vincing moral  argument.  And  this  is  going  on  now. 
We  have  found  that  the  people  and  the  governments  in 
Central  America  and  South  America  want  the  intercon- 
tinental railway  in  order  to  bring  them  closer  to  the 
United  States  and  in  more  intimate  relations  with  one 
another.  The  point  has  been  reached  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  to  them  when  trouble  threatens  that  if  they 
don't  arbitrate  it  they  won't  get  the  railways  they  want. 
There  you  have  in  essence  the  influence  of  the  Pan- 
American  Railway  project  on  arbitration. 


Statue  of  Christ  in  the  Andes  — Set 
Up  as  a  Symbol  of  Peace. 

Carolina  Huidobro  in  the  Boston  Herald,  June  t6. 

The  traveler  of  to-day,  as  he  crosses  the  mountains 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile,  her  neighbor 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  beholds  as  he  looks 
up  beyond  the  road  on  which  he  travels  a  single  statue 
of  the  Christ,  which  towers  from  its  pedestal,  which  has 
the  form  of  a  globe  symbolical  —  this  mass  of  bronze 
resting  on  a  pinnacle  of  a  high  mountain  on  the  old  line 
of  demarcation. 

What  does  it  signify?  The  simple  testimony  to  the 
whole  world  that  two  of  the  most  progressive  of  the 
South  American  republics  have  decided,  after  many  years 
of  differences,  regarding,  first,  as  to  whom  belonged  the 
rights  of  the  land  bordering  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  again,  as  to  the  true  limits  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  to  become  as  one  nation,  uphold- 
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ing  the  same  institutions,  respecting  the  same  laws  and 
promising  to  live  up  to  the  same  ideals,  with  a  feeling  of 
justice  toward  each  other  which  brooks  no  interference. 

For  many  years  the  old  feuds  of  1833-1840  have  at 
intervals  been  renewed,  and  within  the  last  six  years 
twice  have  these  two  sister  republics  been  on  the  verge 
of  a  bloody  conflict,  which  only  the  most  delicate  diplo- 
macy was  able  to  avert  In  the  Magellan  affair  and  that 
of  the  boundary  lines  with  Patagonia  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  was  successful  in  arbitrating  the  question  satis- 
factorily ;  and  in  this  last  instance  of  strained  relations 
King  Edward  was  the  successful  mediator. 

Pitiful  do  we  consider  these  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
greed,  in  the  same  way  that  we  deplore  family  differences ; 
the  feeling  which  Chile  should  always  have  preserved  is 
that  of  gratitude  —  such  as  of  the  child  toward  the 
parent,  of  the  benefited  toward  the  benefactor.  It  was 
Gen.  San  Martin,  the  great  Argentine,  a  strong  and  hon- 
orable officer,  who  had  formerly  taken  part  in  numerous 
battles  against  Napoleon's  army,  and  who  was  governor 
of  Mendoza  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Chilean 
General  O'Higgins  at  that  town,  to  which  he  had  fled 
after  the  defeat  at  Rancagua  (1816)  in  a  battle  with  the 
Spaniards,  who  inspired  the  almost  discouraged  Chilean 
liberator  to  further  action.  In  fact,  it  was  through  the 
efforts  of  Gen.  San  Martin  that  the  York  town  of  Chilean 
independence  was  fought  on  April  5,  1818,  on  the  field 
of  Maipu,  and  Spanish  authority  in  the  colony  overthrown. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  the  incal- 
culable services  rendered  to  Chile  by  the  great  Argentine 
educator  and  man  of  letters,  Senor  Domingo  Sarmiento, 
the  Horace  Mann  of  South  America,  during  his  twenty 
years'  exile  on  Chilean  soil. 

The  knowledge  of  all  this  made  what  looked  four  years 
ago  to  be  inevitable  war  all  the  more  to  be  deplored  by 
the  serious  and  high-thinking  people  of  the  two  countries. 
But  something  occurred  about  this  time  to  divert  warlike 
intentions,  and  this  also  at  the  very  time  when  a  fratri- 
cidal struggle  seemed  the  only  way  of  solving  the  diffi- 
culty; when  the  two  countries  seemed  to  harbor  the 
bitterest  animosity,  each  arming  itself  to  the  teeth  with 
all  the  destructive  inventions  of  modern  warfare,  from 
record-breaking  speed  battleships  to  rapid-firing  field 
guns,  a  beautiful  thread  of  golden  thought  began  to 
unwind  itself  from  the  lips  of  that  noble  Argentine, 
Monsenor  Benavente,  bishop  of  Cuyo.  This  thread  was 
caught  up  by  another  fine  soul,  who  for  a  long  time  had 
unfurled  the  banner  of  peace  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Andes,  Monsenor  Jara,  bishop  of  Ancud,  and  what 
seemed  such  a  slender  little  thread  in  the  beginning  has 
been  welded  into  links  in  a  chain  which  shall  bind  these 
republics  forever ! 

The  executives  of  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
in  a  happy  hour  for  themselves  and  their  respective 
fatherlands,  initiated  with  that  episode  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  this  new  and  magnanimous  procedure  of  find- 
ing the  solution  of  international  conflicts ;  sowing  seeds 
of  sympathy  and  reciprocal  esteem  in  all  disputes,  they 
have  inculcated  that  vivifying  spirit  given  by  the  Andean 
Christ,  "Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  toward  men."  No 
more  heated  debates  are  to  occur  over  treaties  and  pro- 
tocols; the  future  presents  unprejudiced  and  amicable 
conferences;  armies  and  navies  will  be  better  replaced 
by  visits  of  gentlest  courtesy  and  magnanimity  —  the 


watchword  a  synthesis  of  the  best,  so  far  as  the  human 
is  able  to  judge. 

It  is  barely  one  year  ago  that,  during  the  festivities  in 
Buenos  Ay  res,  a  large  delegation,  composed  of  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  the  heads  of  the  army  and  navy  of  both  re- 
publics, and  members  of  the  Christian  Mothers'  Associa- 
tion (Madres  Christianas),  the  latter  headed  by  Senora 
Cezar  de  Costa,  wended  its  way  to  Locardaire  College, 
where  in  one  of  the  courtyards  the  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  the  work  of  the  Argentine 
sculptor  Mateo  Alonzo,  was  unveiled. 

But  not  until  March  of  the  present  year  was  the  dreani 
of  the  bishop  of  Cuyo  fully  and  materially  carried  out, 
when  the  Christ  was  placed  on  an  eminence  fourteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  grand  ideas  of  the 
sculptor  are  fully  embodied,  from  the  flowing  Galilean 
robes,  which  look  as  if  gently  tossed  by  the  ohill  winds 
of  the  Andes;  the  hand  outstretched  as  if  pronouncing 
the  beautiful  benediction  —  urbi  et  orbe;  the  magnifi- 
cently poised  head,  facing  the  north,  looking  no  doubt 
for  tie  day  when  all  of  South  America  shall  be  one 
strong  country  under  one  federal  government,  with  the 
white  banner  of  peace  for  its  emblem. 

The  celebrations  which  took  place  in  Buenos  Ayres  in 
the  name  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  last  May,  22  to 
28,  in  honor  of  the  Chilean  delegates  of  peace,  resting 
then  purely  and  simply  upon  a  hypothesis  framed  of  high 
ideals,  demonstrate  to-day  by  subsequent  acts  of  dis- 
armament on  the  part  of  both  these  nations  that  what 
was  originated  and  incorporated  by  virtue  of  a  new 
policy  will  ever  remain  as  the  greatest  of  achievements 
in  the  history  of  South  America.  The  anniversaries  of 
bloody  conflicts  of  the  past  now  pale  before  this  greater, 
diviner  conflict  between  personal  prejudices  and  national 
jealousies  and  victories  won  with  the  everlasting  sense 
of  right  and  justice. 

A  policy  of  more  amicable  and  closer  relations  for  the 
future,  the  strong  and  steadfast  hope  of  continental  soli- 
darity, has  been  initiated  by  the  present  governments  of 
Chile  and  Argentina.  The  olive  branch,  which  first 
fluttered  on  that  memorable  meeting  for  arbitration  on 
the  question  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  has  borne  fruit. 
The  work  of  disarming  has  been  slowly  going  on ;  the 
two  nations  now  remember  the  -  battleships  and  belted 
cruisers  only  in  name.  The  armies  are  being  disbanded 
and  organizations  are  now  of  a  different  order. 

The  future  patriotism  for  Argentina  and  Chile  shall 
no  longer  be  inflated  by  the  sound  of  war  drum  and  fife 
as  a  call  to  brutal  battle,  but  shall  be  rather  of  that  other 
kind,  more  lasting  and  glorious,  the  idea  that  each  man 
is  a  factor  for  good  to  the  world  and  to  his  brother,  and 
that  the  fruits  of  man's  labor  and  capital  shall  represent 
beautiful  roads,  safe  harbors  and  sanitary  and  comfortable 
homes,  instead  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  destruction  of 
human  lives  by  barbaric  war,  the  spending  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  order  to  carry  this  out,  and  the  demoralizing 
and  degrading  influence  which  war  engenders  in  the 
breast  of  man.  Hereafter  the  specie  money  of  Chile 
bears  not  the  motto,  "  If  not  by  right  then  by  might," 
but  rather  "  With  mighty  justice  toward  all." 

"We  favor  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
differences  by  arbitration."  —  Republican  Platform  of 
1904. 
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New  Books. 

Resist  not  Evil.  By  Clarence  S.  Darrow.  Chicago : 
The  Hammersmark  Publishing  Company.   Price,  75  cents. 

This  book  of  179  pages  is  a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  It 
approaches  the  subject  of  non-resistance  of  evil  almost 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  and  the 
practical  failure  of  force  and  violence  to  secure  in  organ- 
ized society  the  ends  for  which  they  have  been  employed, 
and  for  which  they  Have  been  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
efficient  Mr.  Darrow  is  particularly  strong  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  u  Theory  of  Crime  and  Punishment,''  the 
« Remedial  Effects  of  Punishment,''  the  « Cause  of 
Crime,"  the  "Proper  Treatment  of  Crime,"  and  the 
"  Impossibility  of  Just  Judgment."  In  the  later  chapters 
of  the  work  the  long  experience  which  he  has  had  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  has  furnished  him  with  the  knowledge 
which  he  uses  with  remarkable  force  in  combating  the 
ordinary  theory  of  the  value  of  punishment.  He  holds 
that  just  judgment  is  impossible,  that  no  judge  is  able  to 
determine  the  real  guilt  or  innocence  of  his  fellow  man, 
and  that  no  man  has  wisdom  enough  to  determine  the 
proper  measure  of  punishment.  Political  crimes,  which 
are  often  purely  arbitrary,  he  shows  to  have  been  fre- 
quently the  greatest  of  virtues  and  to  have  contributed 
immensely  to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  He  pleads 
for  non-resistance  in  the  interests  of  better  social  and 
political  order.  One  passage  will  make  his  thought 
sufficiently  clear  : 

"The  non-resistant  pleads  for.  a  better  order,  one  in 
which,  the  law  of  love  and  mercy  will  be  the  foundation 
of  every  relationship  of  man  with  man.  The  present 
unjust  system  is  suppoited  by  violence  and  force.  The 
unjust  possessions  of  the  rich  are  kept  in  their  place*  by 
soldiers,  guns  and  policemen's  clubs.  If  these  were 
withdrawn,  would  the  weak  at  once  take  the  earth  and 
all  its  fullness  from  those  who  for  ages  have  ruled  the 
world? 

"No  violent  and  forcible  readjustment  of  this  sort 
could  come.  Force  is  wrong  both  to  commit  and  to 
redress  evil.  In  the  rule  of  force  the  weak  must  always 
fall.  For  the  poor  and  oppressed  to  advocate  the  use  of 
force  means  that  they  must  still  be  the  victims,  for  the 
strongest  force  must  win.  All  that  can  help  the  weak  is 
the  rule  of  brotherhood,  of  love.  Unless  this  can  be 
proved,  there  is  no  way  to  destroy  the  injustice  that  is 
everywhere  the  rule  of  life.  To  make  the  weak  strong 
and  the  strong  weak  oould  neither  destroy  injustice  nor 
permanently  change  the  wretched  order  of  the  world. 
A  bayonet  in  the  band  of  one  man  is  no  better  than  in 
the  hand  of  another.  It  is  the  bayonet  that  is  evil  and 
all  its  fruits  are  bad. 

^ "The  world  must  learn  that  violence  is  wrong.  Indi- 
viduals who  understand  this  truth  must  take  no  part  in 
violent  acts  whether  to  enslave  or  to  free.  The  inherent 
coherent  forces  will  hold  society  together  and  cause  man 
to  codoerate  for  his  highest  good.  A  large  part  of 
present  society  is  purely  voluntary  and  due  to  natural 
law.  It  is  for  force  and  violence  and  injustice  that  the 
aid  of  the  state  is  called.  Society  should  not  punish. 
The  great  burden  that  rests  upon  production  to  support 
armies,  courts  and  prisons  with  all  their  endless  officers 


and  staggering  weight  should  be  taken  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  poor.  This  of  itself  would  so  relieve  industry  and 
add  to  the  possibilities  of  life  that  the  very  hazardous 
occupations  that  we  call  criminal  would  almost  wholly 
disappear.  The  class  from  which  these  victims  come  is 
known  to  be  the  outcast  and  the  poor.  A  small  fraction 
of  the  vast  sum  squandered  for  violenoe  and  force  would 
easily  place  all  these  dangerous  persons  beyond  the  temp- 
tations of  criminal  activity.  Let  society  be  the  friend, 
not  the  tyrant,  the  brother,  not  the  jailer,  and  the  feeling 
will  be  returned  a  thousand  fold.  No  man  or  no  society 
ever  induced  love  with  clubs  and  guns.  The  emblem  of 
the  state  is  the  soldier,  the  policeman'  the  court,  the  jail. 
It  is  an  emblem  that  does  not  appeal  to  the  higher  senti- 
ments of  man  —  an  emblem  that,  so  long  as  it  exists, 
will  prevent  true  brotherhood  and  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
higher  sentiments  that  will  one  day  rule  the  world." 

The  last  chapter  on  "The  Right  Treatment  of  Vio- 
lence "  is,  all  told,  probably  as  good  as  anything  ever 
written  on  the  subject. 


Order  No.  Eleven.  By  Caroline  Abbot  Stanley 
New  York:  The  Century  Company,  March,  1904,  420 
pp.,  8vo. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  It  presents  vivid  pictures 
of  scenes  and  events  in  western  Missouri  just  before 
and  during  our  Civil  War.  It  is  withal  a  love  story,  or 
rather  two  love  stories  with  plots  ingeniously  blended. 
The  interest  is  well  sustained  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  chief  value  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  its  evi- 
dently truthful  presentation  of  the  essential  and  una- 
voidable oruelty  and  wickedness  of  war.  Its  fascinating 
pages  unconsciously  demonstrate  the  fact  that  both  North 
and  South  were  to  blame,  the  South  in  beginning  the 
war  and  the  North  in  not  listening  to  propositions  for  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

Newton,  Mass.  H.  B.  S. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "  Amebi- 
cah  Peace  Society." 

Abt.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt.  III.  Persons  of  every  Ghristian'denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  IY.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  V.  Tbe  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Abt.  VI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Abt.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-omcio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Abt.  IX.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Abt.  X.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


Pibllcitloiis  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Congress.  — By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.D. .  A  paper  read  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1903.  Price  5  cts.  each, 
or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones,  LL. 
B.    New  edition,  20  pages.    5  cts.  each,  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Dymond's. Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright!    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism.or  Mankind  One  Body.— 

By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D.     New  edition. 
Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Hague  Court  in  the  Pious  Fund  Arbitration.— Address 

of  Hon.  William  L.  Penfield,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  May  28,  1003. 

The  Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  32  pages.  Price  5  cts.  each.  $2.60 
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War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  Tiew.—  By  Ernest  How- 
ard Crosby.  Address  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  November,  1900.  12  pages.  $1.50  per 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Coining  Reform— A  Woman's  Word.  — By  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Blake.    New  edition,  12  pages.    $1.60  per  hundred. 

The  Nation's  Responsibility  for  Peace.— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood, LL.D.    Price  6  cts.,  or  J2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
tration.—By  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  Address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  April 
15, 1902.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
Address  delivered  at  the  Commemoration  meeting  held  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  January  Id,  1001.  12  pages. 
Price  $1.50  per  hundred. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.- 

By  William  Penn.    First  published  in  1603.     24  pases, 
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The  Anglo-German  Arbitration  Treaty, 

The  unexpected  in  the  way  of  arbitration  conven- 
tions has  this  time  happened.  On  the  12th  of  July 
the  Foreign  Office  in  London  announced  that  an 
arbitration  treaty  had  that  day  been  signed  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
German  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

This  announcement  took  practically  the  entire 
civilized  world  by  surprise,  the  English  people  as 
well  as  others.  A  similar  agreement  with  Portugal 
or  Switzerland  or  Belgium,  or  with  any  one  of  half 
a  dozen  other  governments,  would  have  been  taken 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  after  the  treaties  signed 
previously  by  the  British  government  with  France, 
Italy  and  Spain.  But  only  a  few  people  —  there 
were  a  few  —  had  surmised  that  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  were  in  any  wise  disposed  to  bind  themselves 
by  any  kind  of  arbitration  bond. 

The  new  treaty  is  drawn  along  the  lines  of  the 
Anglo-French  treaty,  signed  on  the  14th  of  October 
last,  and  those  which  have  been  subsequently  con- 
cluded by  Great  Britain.  It  stipulates  that  all  ques- 
tions of  a  judicial  order  and  those  relating  to  the 
interpretation  of  treaties   shall  be  referred   to   the 


Hague  Court,  unless  capable  of  adjustment  by  diplo- 
matic means.  It  reserves  questions  of  vital  interest 
and  those  affecting  the  independence  or  the  honor  of 
the  two  nations. 

In  this  latter  respect  the  treaty  partakes  of  the 
weakness  of  the  previous  arbitration  conventions, 
except  that  between  Holland  and  Denmark  and  the 
two  concluded  in  South  America.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
international  controversies  may  involve  the  honor  of 
a  nation,  and  it  hardly  comports  with  the  serious 
character  of  such  an  international  convention  to  put 
into  its  structure  a  provision  of  such  vague  and  un- 
certain meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  questions  of  a 
judicial  order  may  easily  be  made  to  include  all 
controversies  that  may  ever  arise  between  the  two 
nations,  and  thus  the  treaty  may  in  practice  prove 
itself  to  be  much  more  comprehensive  than  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  be. 

This  agreement  has  clearly  been  brought  about  by 
the  influence  of  King  Edward,  who  recently  visited 
the  German  Emperor  at  Kiel.  He  has  once  more 
shown  himself  to  be  justly  entitled  to  the  epithet 
44  Peacemaker,"  now  so  frequently  applied  to  him. 
His  service  in  the  matter  is  the  more  noteworthy  as 
he  has  led  rather  than  followed  the  British  people  in 
the  matter. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  English  press  and  public 
seem  not  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty.  Dislike  of  Germany  in  England  is  pretty 
wide  and  deep  among  certain  classes.  The  approval 
given  by  the  government  papers  has  been  in  general 
only  hollow  and  half-hearted.  A  number  of  them 
have  expressed  decided  dissatisfaction,  and  have  in- 
sisted that  the  only  possible  attitude  which  Great 
Britain  can  maintain  towards  Germany  is  one  of 
eternal  vigilance  and  preparation.  The  Liberal  press 
and  public  have,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  hearty 
approval  of  the  treaty,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  have  after  a  short  time  the  hearty  support  of 
the  nation. 

The  significance  and  immense  value  of  the  treaty 
lie  in  the  very  fact  that  it  is  between  two  such  na- 
tions as  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  powers  of  the 
first  rank  and  heretofore  intense  and  often  very  bad- 
spirited  rivals.  It  is  not  likely  on  this  account  to 
prove  a  dead  letter.  The  amount  of  public  senti- 
ment in  both  countries,  —  and  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world  —  in  favor  of  peaceful  relations  and  of 
agreements   of   this   sort,  is  large   and   strong   and 
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rapidly  developing.  This  will  make  the  treaty  of 
living  force,  and  keep  the  governments  tiue  to  their 
pledges  if  they  should  manifest  any  tendency  to 
ignore  them. 

That  there  is  any  obscure  "  politics  "  in  the  agree- 
ment seems  altogether  improbable.  It  is  pure  peace- 
making, in  our  judgment,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is 
possible  in  the  present  stage  of  progress ;  and  both 
King  Edward  and  Emperor  William  are  entitled  to 
the  best  construction  that  can  be  put  upon  their 
action  in  bringing  it  about.  They  have  done  a  ser- 
vice of  incalculable  value  in  thus  helping  to  perfect 
the  conditions  which  will  make  it  possible  at  an 
early  date  for  the  nations  to  take  up  the  pressing 
and  immediately  urgent  question  of  reduction  of 
armaments,  about  which  everybody  is  now  thinking 
and  even  talking. 

Nine  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  signed  since 
the  first  of  October  last  —  England  four,  France 
four,  Italy  two,  Spain  three,  Holland  two,  Germany, 
Denmark  and  Portugal  one  each!  It  is  nearly 
impossible  to  realize  how  much  this  means.  It  sig- 
nifies unmistakably  that  the  old  order  of  international 
distrust  and  chaos  and  war  is  on  the  point  of  a  gen- 
eral break-up,  and  that  the  new  order  of  unfeigned 
friendship  and  organized,  unbroken  cooperation  is 
already  far  advanced. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  beneficent  forces 
which  have  thus  bound  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  some 
of  the  nations  of  South  America,  in  the  bonds  of 
peace,  will  draw  their  white  line  across  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  country,  and  this  land  of  hatred  and  blood 
will  be  sealed  with  the  signet-ring  of  peace.  Shall 
we  see  this  within  twelve  months  ?  He  would  be  a 
rash  man,  as  things  are  now  going,  who  should  say 
that  we  shall  not  see  it  within  that  time. 


The  "  Malacca  "  Incident. 

The  seizure  of  the  British  ship  "  Malacca  "  in  the 
Red  Sea  by  a  Russian  vessel  and  the  feeling  aroused 
thereby  in  England  have  brought  out  afresh  the 
essential  lawlessness  of  war  and  some  of  the  grave 
evils  and  perils  that  always  stalk  in  its  wake. 

There  Jias  grown  up  among  the  nations,  in  the 
slow  progress  of  civilization,  a  body  of  precedents, 
customs  and  common  understandings,  supplemented 
in  certain  directions  by  written  agreements,  which 
we  call  international  law.  This  law  is  a  recognized 
part  of  the  common  law  of  all  the  civilized  nations, 
and  is  considered  at  all  ordinary  times  as  binding 
upon  them  as  the  municipal  common  law  of  the 
countries  themselves.  In  time  of  peace  almost  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  general  ob- 
servance of  all  the  well-understood  principles  of  this 
law  of  nations.  Every  government  prides  itself  on 
its  strict  adherence  thereto.     In  war  time  there  is 


more  than  usual  talk  about  it,  both  by  belligerents 
and  neutrals,  and  each  nation,  however  loose  it  may 
be  in  its  own  conduct,  expects  every  other  to  observe 
punctiliously  all  its  prescriptions. 

But  incidents  like  the  "Malacca"  seizure,  and 
others  which  have  followed  it,  make  clear  again  the 
fact  that  war  has  in  itself  no  respect  for  law  of  any 
kind.  When  the  war  spirit  is  on,  and  serious  emer- 
gencies arise,  violence  smites  everything  before  it  in 
order  to  cripple  the  adversary ;  or  would  do  so  but 
for  the  fear  of  being  met  by  superior  violence. 

Russian  officers  put  their  own  construction  on  the 
meaning  of  international  law  as  applied  to  seizure 
and  search  of  ships  supposed  to  be  carrying  support 
to  the  enemy,  just  as  the  Japanese  did  in  regard  to 
declaration  of  war  before  opening  hostilities,  in  order 
to  strike  their  unsuspecting  enemy  a  heavy  blow  in 
the  dark.  If  Russia,  or  rather  the  naval  commanders, 
all  of  whom  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  well  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  international  maritime 
law,  has  later  manifested  a  disposition  to  be  less 
rash  in  the  seizure  and  sinking  of  the  ships  of 
neutrals  carrying  goods  to  Japan,  it  is  not  because 
of  fidelity  to  international  law,  but  through  the  gov- 
ernment's fear  of  rupture  with  England  and  of 
irritating  other  friendly  neutral  powers.  Left  to 
themselves  the  Russian  naval  officers  would,  there 
is  little  doubt,  have  gone  much  further  than  they 
have  gonej  in  order  to  break  the  conquering  might 
of  their  foe.  The  law  of  nations  would  have  been 
interpreted  by  them  to  suit  their  own  necessities,  or 
ignored  entirely,  just  as  certain  laws  of  war  were 
deliberately  disregarded  by  the  British  forces  in 
South  Africa  and  by  the  American  forces,  at  times, 
in  the  Philippines,  when  a  troublesome  and  annoying 
foe  could  not  otherwise,  they  thought,  be  reduced  to 
submission. 

Russia  is  probably  not  worse  in  this  respect  than 
any  other  great  power  would  be  in  like  circum- 
stances. Japan,  in  the  same  straits  as  Russia  has  so 
far  been  in,  would  doubtless  have  resorted  to  the 
same  or  kindred  rash  measures  if  she  had  dared  to 
do  so  in  the  face  of  the  Western  powers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  lawlessness  of  spirit, 
if  not  of  deed,  has  manifested  itself  in  England  over 
the  seizure  of  British  ships  by  the  Russian  cruisers. 
English  press  comment  has  shown  unmistakably  that 
Englishmen  are  disposed  to  put  their  own  construc- 
tion on  international  law,  or  to  disregard  it  alto- 
gether. These  comments  have  revealed  a  disposition 
not  to  allow  Russia  the  benefit  of  even  the  well- 
recognized  principles  of  public  law.  The  enraged 
Britishers  would  insist  on  every  British  merchantman 
landing  her  cargo  at  Japanese  ports,  however  full  of 
contraband  of  war  she  might  be,  and  that  the  British 
fleet  should  sink  any  ship  of  war  interfering  in  the 
least  with  her.  Now,  this  unwillingness  to  allow 
another  the  benefit  of  a  well-recognized  method  of 
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procedure  under  international  law  is  as  essentially 
lawlessness  as  the  actual  violation  of  the  law  in 
other  directions. 

We  are  not  speaking  here  of  the  conduct  of  the 
responsible  governments  of  Russia  and  of  Great 
Britain.  These  have  been,  through  the  entire  course 
of  the  incidents,  u  very  proper "  and  "  conciliatory," 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  any  serious  misun- 
derstanding between  them  will  be  occasioned.  We 
have  only  been  pointing  out  that  war,  —  a  lawless 
thing  in  itself, —  discarding  all  the  common  principles 
of  morality  ordinarily  in  force  among  men,  produces 
inevitably  among  the  peoples  engaging  in  it  a  spirit 
of  lawlessness,  which  is  liable  to  break  out  anywhere 
where  temptation  happens  to  press  a  little  sorely. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  this  side  lawlessness  is  to 
prevent  the  central  lawlessness. 

Another  fact  has  been  illustrated  anew  by  these 
incidents;  that  is,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ever 
getting  rid  of  the  prejudices  and  hatreds  engendered 
and  left  behind  by  war.  It  has  been  fifty  years  since 
England  and  Russia  were  engaged  in  the  Crimean 
struggle.  The  whole  British  nation  was  at  that 
time  carried  away  with  madness  against  the  Czar's 
country.  The  utterances  of  the  British  press  toward 
Russia  within  the  last  month  have  disclosed  the  red- 
hot  embers  of  the  old  passion  lying  only  a  little 
concealed.  One  had  begun  to  hope  that  the  old 
prejudice  and  dislike  were  largely  gone  and  that  a 
more  human  and  Christian  spirit  was  taking  its  place. 
And  we  still  think  that  there  has  been  great  gain  in 
this  direction.  But  the  events  to  which  we  are 
alluding  show  how  little  it  would  take  to  stir  up  the 
waning  embers  and  set  the  whole  British  structure 
again  on  fire  with  hatred  of  Russia. 

There  is  nothing  in  human  character  more  de- 
praved and  despicable  than  the  hatred  of  man  by 
man.  And  that  is  one  of  the  evil  fruits  which  war 
is  always  producing  and  propagating. 


All   They   that   Take    Dynamite   shall 
Perish  with  Dynamite. 

44 1  do  not  wonder  at  his  assassination,  though  I 
deeply  lament  it,"  is  what  ex- Ambassador  Andrew 
D.  White  is  reported  to  have  said  the  day  after  the 
news  came  of  the  assassination  of  Mr.  von  Plehve, 
the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  feeling  that  prompted  that  utterance  is  prob- 
ably shared  by  most  of  those  who  are  well  informed 
as  to  the  course  of  recent  events  in  Russia.  The 
assassination  is  a  great  crime,  and  can  be  justified 
neither  on  ethical  grounds  nor  on  those  of  political 
utility.  The  brutal  killing  of  a  minister  of  state, 
whether  done  for  anarchistic  reasons  or  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  wrongs  and  injustices  which  he  had 
occasioned,  does  not  remedy  the  evils  of  which  com- 
plaint is  justly  made.     The  general   tendency  has 


always  been  to  make  them  worse.  Violence  begets 
violence,  from  above  downwards,  as  well  as  from 
below  upwards,  and  the  men  who  grow  desperate 
and  resort  to  it  must  not  wonder  if  they  find 
themselves  at  once  more  hopelessly  enmeshed  in 
the  toils  of  severe  and  relentless  oppression.  That, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  the  result  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  von  Plehve,  as  it  was  the  result  of  the 
assassination  of  his  predecessor,  and  of  the  more  recent 
assassination  of  the  Governor-General  of  Finland.  Al- 
ready an  even  severer  man  than  the  late  minister  is 
talked  of  as  his  successor. 

On  the  other  hand,  von  Plehve  has  reaped  as  he 
sowed,  and  one  cannot  wonder  at  it.  He  was  generally 
believed  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  horrible 
massacres  of  the  Jews  at  Kishineff.  In  carrying  into 
effect  the  monstrous  policy  adopted  by  the  government 
for  crushing  out  the  ancient  liberties  of  Finland,  one 
of  the  grossest  political  crimes  of  modern  times,  he 
held  the  stroke  oar.  If  the  reports  that  have  come  to 
us  about  him  are  true,  there  was  nothing  too  heartless 
for  him  to  have  performed  in  order  to  bring  about 
44 pacification"  and  mute  submission  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Russian  oligarchy. 

The  natural  fruit  of  this  policy  has  been,  as  was 
clearly  foreseen,  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge. 
Finland,  from  being  a  quiet,  loyal  province,  when 
allowed  by  Russia  her  ancient  local  rights  and  inde- 
pendent institutions,  has  quickly  been  transformed 
into  a  seething  mass  of  rebellious  and  vindictive 
spirits,  over  whom  Russia  will  be  hereafter  able  to 
maintain  her  sway  only  by  the  harshest  and  most 
tyrannical  measures. 

Even  if  the  murderer  of  von  Plehve  was  not  a 
Finn,  what  we  have  said  is  nevertheless  pertinent. 
For  the  tyrannical  and  repressive  methods  of  the 
Russian  government, —  the  oligarchical  State  Coun- 
cil,—  whose  victim  the  Czar  is,  have  sowed  the 
seeds  of  discontent  and  discord  and  violence 
throughout  the  empire.  It  is  in  the  soil  of  such 
methods  that  hate  and  anarchy  and  nihilism  and  the 
spirit  of  murder  naturally  spring  up  and  flourish, 
and  the  Russian  governmental  leaders  will  continue 
to  be  the  victims  of  dynamite  so  long  as  they  cling 
to  this  totally  un-Christian  and  inhuman  policy.  No 
files  of  soldiers,  however  long  or  deep  or  fierce,  will 
be  able  to  prevent  them  from  being  shot  down  like 
common  dogs,  or  blown  into  fragments  by  diabolical 
bombs  such  as  the  government  itself  makes  and 
stores  in  its  arsenals  to  destroy  its  own  enemies 
with. 

There  is  but  one  way  out  of  the  dreadful  impasse. 
The  stern  system  of  brute  domination  and  violence 
employed  to  secure  submission  to  a  self-assumed 
tyranny  has  failed  again,  as  it  has  always  failed. 
The  weakest  and  most  insignificant  men  can  easily 
find  ways  of  turning  its  most  wisely  contrived  and 
cunning  defenses,  and  of  destroying  its  most  shining 
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leaders.  If  the  Russian  government  would  dismiss 
its  panoplied  bodyguards,  would  call  in  its  secret 
police,  would  proclaim  a  constitution  and  let  the 
people  have  a  share  in  its  government,  would  unmuz- 
zle the  press  and  proclaim  genuine  freedom  of  speech, 
would  let  in  foreign  newspapers  without  blacking 
their  faces,  would  begin  to  take  the  crushing  burdens 
of  its  gigantic  militarism  off  the  peasantry,  would 
send  kind  and  gentle  men  into  the  provinces  to 
institute  reforms  and  to  establish  larger  local  self- 
government, — if,  in  a  word,  the  government  would 
frankly  and  openly  abandon  once  for  all  its  old  con- 
stitution and  its  policy  of  the  sword,  and  transform 
itself  into  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  there  would  soon  be  no  more 
assassinations  of  Czars,  and  Governors-General,  and 
Ministers  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Emperor  might 
ride  unattended  through  the  streets  of  his  capital  in 
as  much  security  as  the  simplest  peasant.  But  if  it 
continues  its  present  rSgime,  it  is  written  in  the 
fates  that  it  will  some  day  lose  its  life  entirely  by  a 
violent  revolution.  All  they  that  take  dynamite 
shall  perish  with  dynamite. 

There  are  reports  these  days  that  spirits  high  up 
toward  the  throne  in  St.  Petersburg  are  beginning 
to  think  aloud  in  this  sense,  and  that  their  sugges- 
tions are  not  spurned.  Let  the  Czar  hear  these 
men,  and  turn  from  him  the  counsels  of  the  violent, 
and  his  throne  will  be  established  and  order  and  peace 
be  established  throughout  his  empire. 


Editorial  Notes. 

We  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  give  in  our 
ConmM*  September  issue  a  fairly  complete  program 

of  the  sessions  of  the  Universal  Peace 
Congress,  which  opens  on  the  3d  of  October  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  railways  by  which  tickets  to  Boston  for  the  Con- 
gress can  be  purchased  at  the  stations  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  at  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the  round 
trip.  Ticket  agents  will  have  proper  instructions  from 
the  Passenger  Associations,  and  all  who  purchase  tickets 
should  be  careful  to  inquire  about  the  reduced  rates. 
Sunday,  the  2d  of  October,  will  be  a  sort  of  preparation 
day  for  the  Congress.  There  will  be  a  general  observ- 
ance of  the  day  by  the  pastors  of  the  Boston  churches, 
and  those  who  arrive  on  Saturday  evening  will  be  amply 
repaid  for  coming  early.  On  Sunday  evening  there  will 
be  a  great  consecration  musical  service  in  Symphony 
Hall  by  the  famous  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  with  a 
large  orchestra.  The  great  peace  hymns  and  others 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  will  be  sung,  and  the  whole 
program  will  be  of  the  highest  order.  The  tickets 
to  this  service  will  be  free  to  all  delegates,  and  up  to 
the  middle  of  September  preference  in  the  distribution 


of  them  will  be  given  to  those  who  apply  from  outside 
of  Boston.  It  is  hoped  by  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion that  all  those  interested  in  the  peace  movement  will 
see  that  strong  delegations  come  from  their  various  cities 
and  communities.  The  Thirteenth  International  Peace 
Congress  promises  to  be  a  great  and  memorable  occasion. 


The  preparations  for  the  Conference 
c^ntewn^r0**^  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  which 
is  to  meet  at  St.  Louis  September  12- 
14,  are  well  advanoed.  From  one  to  two  hundred 
delegates  are  expected  from  abroad.  The  delegates 
from  over  sea  will  be  entertained  by  the  United  States 
Group,  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  New  York,  until 
their  departure.  Their  program  includes  a  visit  to 
Washington  and  reception  by  the  President.  The 
opening  session  of  the  Conference  at  St  Louis  will  be 
given  to  addresses  by  representative  delegates  from  the 
Groups  .in  different  countries.  The  subjects  which  have 
already  been  put  down  for  discussion  include:  u Pacific 
Conventions,"  "  Reduction  of  Armaments  as  a  Result  of 
the  Actual  Situation  brought  about  by  the  Recent  Ar- 
bitration Treaties,"  "  A  Revision  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, particularly  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Explosives 
which  Expose  Neutrals  to  Danger."  The  Conference 
will  also  discuss  the  matter  of  the  "  Calling  of  a  Confer- 
ence Supplementary  to  that  at  The  Hague,  with  the 
View  of  the  Generalization  of  Obligatory  Arbitration," 
the  "Affirmation  of  the  Right  of  the  non -Signatory 
Powers  to  Adhere  to  The  Hague  Convention,"  "The 
Union  of  the  American  States  with  those  already 
Parties  to  The  Hague  Convention,"  and  "  The  Study  of 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals."  These  subjects  are 
all  of  immediate  practical  importance,  and  their  full  and 
free  discussion  ought  to  make  the  Conference  one  of 
great  interest  and  value. 


In  a  strong  article  in  the  Vienna  Neue 

Sra«T^ty.  Freie  Fre88ei  the  mo8t  widely  circulated 
daily  paper  in  Austria,  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Fried,  editor  of  the  Berlin  Friedens-  Warte,  writes  thus 
of  the  significance  of  the  Anglo-German  arbitration 
treaty  concluded  on  the  12th  of  July : 

"  The  great  significance  of  the  treaty  which  has  been 
concluded  between  Germany  and  England  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Germany,  which  has  hitherto  stood  so  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  arbitration,  has  decided  to  enter  into  this 
union  which,  in  germ,  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  Fed- 
eration of  Europe.  It  was  the  delegates  of  the  German 
government  who  in  1899  prevented  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence from  making  the  treaty  there  ooncluded  obligatory 
for  a  number  of  classes  of  disputes.  Against  the  wish 
of  the  other  powers  the  contention  of  Germany  was 
forced  through,  and  the  epidemic  of  arbitration  treaties 
which   since  last  year    has    been  going    through    the 
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European  states  has  been  simply  a  reaction  against  the 
opposition  put  up  by  Germany  at  The  Hague.  The 
Western  powers,  in  basing  their  permanent  treaties  of 
arbitration  on  Article  19  of  the  Hague  Convention, 
simply  restored  the  obligatory  character  of  that  Conven- 
tion, which  had  been  brought  to  naught  by  Germany. 
And  only  recently,  when  the  Franco-English  Colonial 
agreement  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag, Count  Billow,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  thought 
that  the  edge  of  the  Oerman  sword  was  a  sufficient 
counterweight  to  it.  The  entrance  of  Germany,  there- 
fore, into  a  treaty  which  supports  the  principle  of  judicial 
peace  and  restores  the  obligatory  character  of  the  Hague 
Convention,  at  least  in  the  relations  to  a  European  state, 
is  a  concession  of  the  German  government  to  the  princi- 
ples of  peace,  which  is  of  the  highest  significance  for  the 
further  development  of  Europe.  The  victorious  power 
inherent  in  the  idea  of  arbitration  gives  us  the  largest 
hope  for  the  near  future.  The  goal  has  not  been  reached 
with  this  treaty,  but  a  stage  has  been  passed  which 
shortens  the  way  to  the  goal." 


Mr.  Jackson  H.  Ralston  of  Washington, 
The  Venezuela  umpire  of  the  Venezuelan-Italian  Claims 
Commission,  signed  his  award  on  July  30. 
About  three  hundred  and  sixty  claims,  aggregating  some 
six  millions  of  dollars,  were  filed  with  the  Italian  Com- 
missioner. Of  these  only  about  ten  per  cent.,  or  $600,000, 
was  allowed.  The  largest  claim,  that  of  the  Corvaia 
heirs,  for  three  millions  of  dollars,  was  thrown  out  because 
the  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original 
claimant  had  lost  bis  Italian  citizenship  and  become  a 
citizen  of  Venezuela.  The  claims  for  indemnity  for  the 
acts  of  unsuccessful  revolutionists  weref  in  accordance 
with  precedent,  also  thrown  out.  The  termination  of 
the  work  of  this  Commission  completes  the  labors  of  the 
ten  commissions  appointed  at  the  time  when  the  blockade 
was  raised,  to  determine  what  amounts  were  justly  due 
to  the  various  claimants.  The  Commissions  have  in  the 
aggregate  allowed  only  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
original  demands,  or  of  thirty  millions  only  about  six 
millions  of  dollars.  This  furnishes  another  proof  that 
of  all  possible  judges  in  international  controversies  force 
is  the  worst.  Left  to  have  its  own  violent  way,  it  would 
have  committed  an  outrageous  robbery  upon  Venezuela. 


The  Peace  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
^jjjjjjjjj^*  Friends  in   Great  Britain  have  issued  a 

card-leaflet  on  which  is  set  forth  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  military  expenditures  by  the  English 
government  in  recent  years.  The  period  of  time  covered 
is  fifty  years.  In  1854  the  army  and  navy  on  a  peaceful 
footing  cost  $79,055,000,  and  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  was  $140,650,000,  or  a  total  annual  expenditure  of 
$219,705,000.  In  forty  years,  or  by  1894,  this  sum  had 
increased  to  $274,000,000,  the  interest  on  the  national 


debt  having  fallen  off  about  $30,000,000.  In  1894  the 
cost  of  the  army  and  navy  was  $162,475,000,  or  more 
than  double  what  it  had  been  forty  years  before. 
During  the  ten  years  from  1894  to  1904  the  cost  of 
army  and  navy  had  gone  up  from  $162,475,000  to 
$357,930,000,  or  considerably  more  than  doubled  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  years.  During  this  period  the  na- 
tional debt  had  grown  again  until  the  interest  bill 
increased  $25,000,000.  Within  this  decade  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  but  ten  per  cent.  This  calculation 
does  not  take  account  of  the  great  sums  expended  on 
the  Boer  War  and  the  more  recent  Somaliland  cam- 
paign. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Committee  feel  that 
this  increase  in  military  expenditure  is  alarming.  Sixty 
dollars  per  family  for  the  whole  nation,  for  army  and 
navy  and  war-debt  interest,  is  enough  to  alarm  the  most 
patient  and  long-suffering  people. 


President 

Loubet's 

Attitude 


President  Loubet's  strong  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  international  peace  has  been 
long  known,  but  it  was  recently  shown  in 
a  conspicuous  way.  Mr.  Vasseur,  the  British  Peace 
Society's  agent  in  Paris,  called  upon  him,  to  present  a 
resolution  from  the  Society,  thanking  him  for  his  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Mr.  Loubet  received  Mr. 
Vasseur  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  gave  him  a  long 
interview.  Speaking  of  the  interview,  Mr.  Vasseur 
says: 

"  He  then  explained  to  me  the  genesis  of  the  Anglo- 
French  rapprochement,  saying:  4  When  the  Secretary  of 
the  Peace  Society  of  London  came  over  at  the  time 
of  the  Exhibition  to  present  me  with  the  address  from 
the  Society,  it  was  not  known,  and  is  not  generally 
known  even  now,  that  the  work  relating  to  the  rap- 
prochement of  the  two  nations  had  already  begun.'  The 
whole  of  his  remarks  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  record, 
but  from  what  he  said  I  gathered  that  one  day,  on  his 
return  to  the  palace,  he  found  the  Prince  of  Wales  (as 
the  King  was  then)  waiting  for  him,  and  in  the  inter- 
view which  followed,  the  first  ideas  were  put  forth  that 
were  to  result  in  bringing  about  the  situation  as  we  see 
it  now.  The  matter  begun  then  found  its  conclusion  on 
the  subsequent  visit  of  the  President  to  London,  where 
I  understood  a  special  meeting  was  held  between  the 
King  and  his  ministers,  the  President  and  M.  Del- 
cass6.  President  Loubet  was  enthusiastic  in  his  recog- 
nition of  the  share  taken  by  his  minister.  4Ah!'  he 
said,  '  Delcass6  has  done  a  great  deal  in  this  affair.  He 
has  worked  laboriously  to  smooth  down  difficulties.  He 
is  a  man  of  real  worth.'  The  President  tried  to  make  it 
clear  that  in  the  questions  that  divided  the  two  coun- 
tries it  was  more  a  matter  of  amour  propre  than  any 
impossibility  of  solving  their  differences,  which  would 
be  done,  therefore,  by  removing  this  amour  propre  and 
putting  goodwill  in  its  place.  The  issue  proved  that  the 
questions  were  not  insoluble,  and  that  all  could  be 
arranged,  provided  there  was  a  sincere  desire  to  see  the 
two  countries  drawn  closer  together.     Happily  this  was 
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the  case,  and  it  ended  in  every  one  seeing  that  it  could 
be  done,  and  doing  it  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
King  Edward  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  to- 
gether created  the  entente  cordiale" 


No  Military  "  Association  Men,"  for  July,  the  monthly 

Companies.         magazine  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  says : 

u  Marching,  military  drills  and  evolutions,  setting-up 
work,  etc.,  have  a  place  in  the  physical  department's  in- 
struction, but  experience  —  and  there  has  been  plenty  of 
it  —  has  failed  to  prove  that  a  military  company  has  a 
place  within  the  Association.  Boys'  brigades  seemed  to 
have  found  a  large  field  with  boys,  but  these  have 
vanished  with  the  glamour  of  the  cocked  hat,  the  sham 
battle  and  the  parade.  Cleveland  (the  Association  ex- 
perimental laboratory)  gave  the  military  company  the 
best  and  fairest  trial  it  has  had  in  an  Association.  It 
failed.  We  have  asked  Mr.  ShurtlefF,  the  Cleveland 
Secretary,  to  give  his  advice  on  the  State  military  Com- 
pany within  the  Association,  and  here  it  is : 

"I  should  be  afraid  of  it:  1.  Because  the  control  is 
taken  entirely  away  from  the  Associations.  2.  The  State 
is  not  interested  in  the  objectives  sought  by  the  Asso- 
ciations. The  State  wants  simply  fighters.  The  social, 
religious  and  intellectual  considerations  are  not  thought 
of.  3.  While  in  the  beginning  it  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  reliable  men,  yet  any  emergency  might  result  in  the 
appointment  by  the  State  of  non-religious  and  even  im- 
moral men.  4.  Some  day  the  State  may  call  these  very 
same  young  men  out  to  fight  in  the  streets  of  their  city  to 
suppress  the  men  we  are  trying  to  help.  Think  of  the 
possibilities  in  a  great  railroad  strike.  5.  There  are  other 
reasons,  but  maybe  these  are  enough." 


Dr.   Alexander    Mackennal,   who    died 
Dr.  Alexander      suddenly  in  England  on  the  23d  of  June, 

Mackennal.  .     -  ...  .     , 

was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  peace  cause. 
He  had  not  been  very  actively  associated  with  the  peace 
movement  in  its  technical  sense,  but  in  the  field  of  his 
church  work,  where  he  was  a  recognized  leader  among 
the  Nonconformists,  he  was  a  pronounced  and  tireless 
opponent  of  those  ideas  and  policies,  whether  national 
or  international,  out  of  which  misunderstandings  and 
wars  spring.  He  believed,  and  rightly,  that  all  public 
acts  and  policies  of  a  professedly  Christian  nation  ought 
to  be  based  upon  and  controlled  by  the  same  Christian 
principles  that  men  are  expected  to  live  by  in  their  pri- 
vate life.  His  views  on  these  matters  he  set  forth  faith- 
fully, not  with  passion  and  rhetoric,  but  with  calmness, 
clearness  and  force,  and  entire  freedom  from  that  easy 
opportunism  which  is  always  trying  to  square  what  is 
with  what  ought  to  be.  He  believed  that  his  country 
had  gone  radically  wrong  in  South  Africa,  and  he  said 
so  openly  and  unequivocally.  In  his  address  before  the 
International  Congregational  Council  at  Boston  in  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  he  said:  "There  will  be  no  end  to  the 
liability  of  war  until  nations  are  Christian  in  the  sense 


that  many  men  and  women  are  so;  and  in  this  sense 
there  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  Christian  nation. 
The  Christian  law  is  this :  *  So  is  the  will  of  6odr  that 
with  well  doing  ye  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish 
men.'  '  It  is  better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  ye 
suffer  for  well  doing  than  for  evil  doing.'  •  There  is  not 
a  cabinet  in  the  world  where  this  law  is  accepted,  even 
dreamed  of  as  a  possibility  in  national  action."  But  he 
believed  that  progress  was  being  made,  especially 
through  the  growing  prevalence  of  arbitration,  toward 
the  adoption  of  Christian  methods  in  international 
affairs.  Yet  he  felt  that  there  was  still  very  great 
necessity  "  to  proclaim  the  Christian  way  of  overcoming 
international  evil  with  international  good."  This  he 
thought  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  war  could  be 
securely  done  away. 


international  ^ne    ^nterna^ona^    Education    Confer- 

Education  ence,  at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  the  Lec- 

conference.         ture  Hall  of  the  Bogton  pUDHc  Library, 

adopted  two  important  resolutions  in  view  of  the 
approaching  Peace  Congress.  One  of  these,  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  the  National  Educational  Association, 
was  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  cause  of  peace  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 
education,  and  right  training  in  intelligence  and  character 
best  At  nations  for  the  mediation  of  hostile  ideas  which  pro- 
duce wars,  unless  otherwise  adjusted,  and  for  the  extension 
of  law  into  the  international  area; 

"  Resolved,  That  the  International  Education  Conference  re- 
spectfully suggests  to  the  National  Educational  Association  and 
to  other  educational  bodies  that  appropriate  action  be  taken 
by  resolutions,  the  appointment  of  representative  committees 
to  the  Peace  Congress,  or  by  such  other  course  as  may  tend  to 
bring  into  closer  relations  the  agencies  promotive  of  popular 
education  and  of  the  world's  peace." 

This  subject  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  all  edu- 
cators in  the  country.  One  session  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress (October  3-7)  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  educational 
aspects  of  the  peace  propaganda,  with  eminent  educators 
as  speakers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  educators 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  will  attend  the  Con. 
gress.     The  other  resolution  is  as  follows : 

"  Whereas,  A  two-cent  postage  for  one  ounce  letter  is  already 
established  throughout  the  separate  areas  of  various  leading 
nations,  and  is  believed  to  be  economic  for  the  Postal  Union 
area;  and, 

"  Whereas,  The  present  high  international  rate  for  said 
service  is  regarded  as  excessive,  inconsistent  with  current 
rates  for  similar  service  within  vast  national  areas  and  in  a 
measure  obstructive  of  the  great  functions  of  the  interna- 
tional postal  system ; 

"  Resolved,  That  the  International  Education  Conference 
respectfully  suggests  to  the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  Boston  in  1904,  such  consideration  of  the  above  and 
action  as  may  be  deemed  wise  in  the  interest  of  popular  edu- 
cation, international  friendship  and  the  world's  peace/' 

The  friends  of  peace  are  probably  all  in  favor  of  an 
early  reduction  and  a  rendering  uniform  of  all  foreign 
postage,  and   will  doubtless  be   willing  to  throw   the 
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weight  of  the  Peace  Congress  in  favor  of  uniform  two- 
cent  foreign  postage.  Indeed,  the  Peace  Congress  last 
fall  at  Rouen  voted  its  approval  of  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
national postage  stamp. 


Oolden  Rule 
Mayor 


Samuel  M.  Jones,  mayor  of  Toledo,  O., 
who  died  on  the  12th  of  July,  has  left  a 
greater  void  in  our  American  life  than 
many  people  suspect.  We  have  had  no  other  man  like 
him  in  the  history  of  the  nation ;  by  which  we  mean  no 
man  in  public  life  who  held  such  radical  and  advanced 
ideas  of  the  social  and  political  practicability  of  the 
principles  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  the  faith  and  the  courage  to  carry  them  out  in 
practice  single  handed.  And  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  he  made  a  success  of  the 
effort, —  a  success  of  his  business  and  a  success  in  his 
career  as  mayor  of  a  large  city.  He  has  been  criticised 
for  being  ahead  of  his  time,  for  not  being  willing  to 
wait  for  the  slow  transformation  of  ordinary  progress. 
If  he  had  done  this,  he  would  have  accomplished  little 
and  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  The  great  value  of 
such  a  man  is  that  he  tries  his  ideals  in  society  just  as  it 
is.  His  very  failure,  so  far  as  he  fails,  is  his  real  suc- 
cess. He  is  not  set  to  show  the  world  how  it  may 
transform  itself  gradually,  but  to  show  it  into  what  it 
ought  to  transform  itself.  That  was  the  supreme  value 
of  William  Penn  and  his  great  political  experiment,  of 
whom  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Jones  naturally  led 
one  to  think.  To  have  reached  the  honor  of  being 
called  "  Golden  Rule  Jones w  was  a  very  great  attain- 
ment, for  the  title  was  not  given  him  in  mockery,  but  in 
sincerity.  Everybody  who  knew  him  well  believed  in 
him  and  felt  that  he  was  the  soul  of  goodness  and 
gentleness.  No  higher  tribute  could  be  given  to  any 
man.  Mayor  Jones  was  one  of  the  strongest  possible 
opponents  of  war.  The  bloody  business  was  to  him  the 
denial  of  every  principle  which  he  held  dear.  He  could 
conceive  of  nothing  darker  and  more  unworthy  of  the 
Christ-spirit,  and  he  denounced  it  without  reserve.  He 
believed  in  the  supreme  authority  and  the  supreme  effici- 
ency of  the  forces  of  love  and  unreserved  beneficence, 
and  he  felt  in  his  deepest  soul  that  these  would  conquer 
and  redeem  the  world,  if  men  who  profess  to  follow 
them  would  only  live  by  them  always  and  everywhere. 
And  it  is  not  easy  to  deny  that  his  accomplishments 
went  a  long  way  to  make  his  faith  seem  reasonable  and 
natural. 


We  regret  to   have  to  take  a  line  to 
speak   of  the   horrible   tragedy  which   is 
being  enacted  in  the  Far  East,  there  is  so 
much  that  is  inspiring  and  beautiful  in  the  constructive 


movements  which  are  going  on  in  the  world.  But  there 
it  is,  in  all  its  ghastly  reality,  before  our  eyes  —  our  mind's 
eyes  —  every  day.  Since  our  last  issue  the  fighting  has 
grown  more  continuous  and  more  deadly.  Every 
morning's  papers  bring  us  reports  of  heavy  engage- 
ments, of  fierce  assaults  on  forts  and  entrenchments,  of 
explosions  of  mines,  of  thousands  slaughtered  by  rifle 
fire  and  exploding  shells,  of  train-loads  of  wounded  car- 
ried away  from  the  field.  And  the  accounts  that  get 
through  seem  not  half  to  disclose  what  is  probably 
taking  place.  As  we  go  to  press  a  great  assault  upon 
Port  Arthur  is  being  delivered  by  the  Japanese,  with 
immense  losses  on  both  sides.  To  the  north  the  Japan- 
ese armies  have  been  steadily  pushing  back  the  Russian 
forces,  whom  they  seem  still  greatly  to  surpass  in  num- 
bers. The  Russians  are  contesting  stubbornly  every  bit 
of  the  way,  and  are  withdrawing  from  their  positions  to 
prevent  themselves  from  being  outflanked  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Japanese. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  a  decisive  battle 
being  imminent,  but  none  such  has  yet  been  fought. 
Nor  is  it  likely,  considering  the  present  spirit  of  the 
combatants,  that  any  one  engagement,  however  severe, 
will  prove  decisive.  The  Vladivostock  fleet  has  made 
another  raid  south,  and  after  capturing  or  destroying  a 
few  merchant  vessels,  has  returned  safe  to  port.  All 
talk  of  bringing  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  medi- 
ation or  otherwise  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  there 
seems  nothing  in  prospect  but  the  continuance  of  the 
dreadful  butcheries  until  one  or  both  of  the  belligerents 
have  wrecked  and  exhausted  themselves. 


Progress  of 
the  War. 


One  of  the  best  and  truest  friends  of 
Joseph  a.  Alien  peace  wnom  New  England  has  produced 

was  Joseph  A.  Allen,  who  died  at  Medfield,  Mass., 
July  17,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  He  maintained 
his  active  interest  in  the  cause  to  the  very  last,  being 
a  regular  member  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
sending  his  contribution  annually  for  its  work.  He  be- 
longed, as  did  his  brother  Nathaniel  T.  Allen,  who  died 
last  year  at  West  Newton,  to  the  radical  section  of  the 
friends  of  peace.  He  did  not  see  any  way  of  reconcil- 
ing war  with  common  morality.  He  had  known  and 
been  actively  associated  with  the  great  peace  workers  in 
New  England  and  New  York  fifty  years  ago.  Through 
all  his  career  as  a  public  school  teacher  and  principal,  as 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at 
Fredonia,  and  as  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Reform  School  at  Westboro,  he  endeavored  in 
all  wise  and  proper  ways  to  inculcate  among  boys  a 
true  conception  of  the  iniquity  of  war  and  of  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  peace.  His  success  in  this  direction 
was  not  small.     He  frequently  wrote  articles  upon  the 
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subjeot  for  the  local  papers  where  he  lived,  and  attended 
a  number  of  peace  and  arbitration  conferences.  He 
was  not,  however,  a  one-sided  man.  His  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  international  arbitration  and  peace  was  only 
one  phase  of  his  large  interest  in  everything  good  and 
humane.  He  was  of  that  type  of  reformers  whose 
principles  draw  them  to  throw  in  their  full  strength 
wherever  anything  is  doing  for  the  true  blessing  and 
happiness  of  humanity. 


Dr.  George  W.  Hoss,  president  of 
Political  Platforms  the  Kansas  Peace  Society,  has  looked 
up  and  sent  us  the  statements  on  arbi- 
tration and  peace  put  into  the  political  platforms  this 
year,  and  finds  them  to  be  as  follows : 

The  Prohibition  platform  says :  "  We  declare  our- 
selves in  favor  of  international  arbitration ;  and  we  de- 
clare that  our  nation  should  contribute  in  every  manner 
consistent  with  national  dignity  to  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  peace  between  all  nations." 

The  Republican  platform  says :  '« We  favor  the  settle- 
ment of  international  differences  by  arbitration." 

The  Democratic  platform,  from  which  he  quotes  no 
statement  on  arbitration,  says :  "  We  favor  the  reduction 
of  army  and  navy  expenditures  to  the  point  historically 
demonstrated  to  be  safe  and  sufficient." 

Dr.  Hoss  finds  these  statements,  though  they  are 
somewhat  brief  and  oracular,  nevertheless  encouraging. 
He  hopes  that  by  next  year  public  sentiment  will  have 
grown  so  insistent  that  the  platforms  will  contain  much 

stronger  declarations,  even  demands  and  pledges. 

■«  ♦  ■  ■ 

Brevities. 

•  .  .  The  world  has  been  aroused  again  as  by  a  trumpet 
blast  by  Tolstoy's  recent  letter  in  the  London  Times  on 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  We  reserve  comments  on 
this  great  utterance,  hoping  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers 
the  letter  in  full  in  our  next  issue.  It  is  a  long  letter 
and  will  cover  ten  or  more  pages  in  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  but  no  one  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  peace  can  afford  to  leave  a  line  of  it  unread. 

...  The  French  government  has  bestowed  upon  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hay  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legend  of 
Honor  il  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  during 
the  last  six  years  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
of  the  world." 

.  .  .  The  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Historical  Work, 
Boston,  have  published  as  their  146th  leaflet  the  ad- 
dresses of  Elihu  Burritt  on  a  Congress  of  Nations  at 
the  Peace  Congresses  of  Brussels,  Paris  and  Frankfort, 
in  1848, 1849,  and  1850.  The  leaflet  is  a  most  oppor- 
tune one  just  now,  when  the  subject  of  a  regular  Inter- 
national Advisory  Congress  is  under  consideration  in 
the  Foreign  Relation  Committees  of  Congress.  Copies 
may  be  had  at  five  cents  each,  by  addressing  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Old  South  Work  at  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
house, Boston. 


...  A  resolution  introduced  by  Professor  Corsi  was 
voted  by  the  recent  Italian  National  Peace  Congress  in 
favor  of  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  arbitration  between 
Italy  and  other  countries,  stipulating  the  reference  to 
arbitration  of  all  controversies,  actual  and  future. 

.  .  .  The  Commercial  Travelers'  Exposition,  which 
will  take  place  from  October  3d  to  29th  in  Mechanics 
Hall,  Boston,  will  give  one  day  to  the  subject  of  arbitra- 
tion and  peace.  The  date  will  probably  be  the  20th  of 
October,  and  an  excellent  list  of  speakers  is  being 
arranged. 

.  .  .  The  Woman* 8  Journal  for  July  16  urged  all  suf- 
fragists to  give  the  movement  for  a  regular  international 
congress  their  hearty  cooperation.  "  Militarism,"  it  said, 
"  is  the  deadliest  foe  of  women's  rights.  Therefore  the 
advocates  of  woman's  equality  should  be  the  strongest 
opponents  of  militarism." 

...  At  its  meeting  the  1st  of  June  the  German  Peace 
Society  voted  a  resolution  proposed  by  Pastor  TJmfrid, 
of  Stuttgart,  deploring  the  fact  that  Germany  had  taken 
no  steps  toward  securing  arbitration  treaties,  and  calling 
upon  the  German  government  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  which  now  have  a  "  net- 
work of  arbitration  treaties."  Germany  has  since  joined 
the  "  network." 

.  .  .  The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  authorized  the 
President  of  Switzerland  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  for  the  conclusion  of  general 
treaties  of  arbitration. 

.  .  .  San  Domingo  has  agreed  to  pay  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  its  obligation  of  $4,500,000  to  the  San  Domingo 
Improvement  Company,  a  New  York  corporation  own- 
ing a  railroad  in  the  island,  which  the  government  there 
confiscated.  Judge  Gray  of  Delaware  was  chosen 
umpire  in  the  dispute.  The  agreement  provides  for 
monthly  payments  on  the  sliding  scale,  and  Puerto 
Plata,  Sanchez,  Samana  and  Monte  Cristi  are  named  as 
ports  whose  customs  revenues  are  to  be  pledged  as 
securities  for  the  payments. 

.  .  .  "  The  awful  collision  of  two  great  races,  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  Japanese,  with  both  of  which  the  American 
people  stand  on  terms  of  profound  friendship,  as  well  as 
lesser  wars  elsewhere,  are  not  leading  men  to  think  war 
necessary,  but  to  regard  it  with  sorrow  and  detestation, 
and  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  all  benefits  reached 
by  war  are  attainable  by  other  and  better  means,  and 
irreparable  evils  avoided." —  The  People. 

.  .  .  Since  the  Hague  Conference  in  1899,  France 
has  reduced  her  annual  naval  expenditure  by  three  mil- 
lion dollars,  Russia  has  increased  hers  by  two  millions, 
Germany  hers  by  seven  millions,  while  Great  Britain  has 
increased  hers  by  thirty-eight  millions,  and  the  United 
States  hers  by  more  than  sixty  millions. 

...  An  article  in  the  Franco-Netherlands  Conven- 
tion, relative  to  the  cable  which  unites  Saigon  with  the 
western  coast  of  Borneo,  stipulates  that  all  differences 
arising  in  connection  with  the  convention  which  diplo- 
macy cannot  settle  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Hague 
Court. 
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.  .  .  Tolstoy  has  written  a  preface  for  a  new  biography 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  which  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished in  English  by  the  Russian  house  of  Tchertkoff,  in 
London.  Tolstoy  has  always  greatly  admired  Garrison, 
who  was  a  consistent  advocate  of  non-resistance,  long 
before  the  Russian  Count  took  the  matter  up,  and  this 
preface  is  devoted  very  largely  to  a  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  its  many  bearings. 

...  As  a  result  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  budget 
occasioned  by  her  pacific  agreements  with  Argentina, 
Chile  will  be  able  by  the  end  of  this  year  to  redeem  her 
paper  money.  For  the  next  year  it  is  estimated  that  the 
receipts  will  surpass  the  expenditures  by  twenty-two 
million  piastres.  The  money  received  for  the  two  war- 
ships sold  is  being  spent  for  the  improvement  of  the 
docks  of  Valparaiso  and  other  ports. 


The  Passion  of  Peace. 

BY  EDWIN  ARNOLD  BRENHOLTZ. 

The  passion  for  Peace  has  preempted  my  soul. 
How  can  words  that  work  otherwise  issue  from  me! 

I  recall  how  Revenge  roved  abroad  in  my  life; 

How  the  work  of  the  world  seemed  to  sanctify  strife; 

How  the  slaughter  on  battlefields  seemed  a  necessity;  — 

How  I  loathed  all  the  years  that  had  yielded  to  Peace. 
*********** 

For  I  pictured  this  Peace  as  a  weakling  whose  baseness  bred 
cowards;  whose  miser-insanity  stultified  souls;  whose 
willess  supineness  sent  manhood  to  death  — 

For  I  fed  on  the  lies  War  delivered  with  unction ; 

I  believed ; 

But  I  ne'er  had  beheld  in  her  passion  this  Power  eternal. 

I  accepted  as  hers  miscalled  children  of  Cowardice. 
I  surprised  Peace  (and  knew  her)  with  passion  unspeakable, 
passing  them  by. 

I  was  stirred  to  my  soul,  and  spake  instantly,  sternly: 
"  Art  thou  then  not  the  mother  of  these;  of  the  vices  that  riot 
when  War  is  withholden ;  of  the  crimes  we  accept  as  thy 
children,  brought  forth  when  the  Nations  are  resting  from 
slaughter,  in  the  years  when  we  yield  to  soft  Pity's 
enticements?  " 

Oh,  the  passion,  impelling,  that  leaped  to  her  eyes! 

Oh,  the  loathing  that  looked  where  that  progeny  flourished! 

Oh,  the  longing,  the  love  unappeased  that  pervaded  the  answer: 

"J  am  virgin;  awaiting  one  day  that  denies  War's  dominion; 
awaiting  to  welcome  the  soul  that  has  never  mistaken  War's 
children  and  Greed's  as  the  fruit  of  my  body,  my  souVs 
reproduction. 

I  am  peace;  I  am  virgin;  —  and  waiting  the  day  of  espousal." 

Oh,  the  passion  that  spoke  from  the  soul  I  encountered ! 
Oh,  the  long  years  of  waiting,  to  make  myself  worthy ! 
For  the  passion  for  Peace  has  preempted  my  soul! 


"Still  lives  for  Earth,  which  friends  so  long  have  trod, 
The  great  hope  resting  on  the  truth  of  God,  — 
Evil  shall  cease  and  Violence  pass  away, 

And  the  tired  world  breathe  free  through  a  long  Sabbath  day." 

—  Whittier. 


Address  (condensed)  of  Leonard  Courtney 
at  the  British  National  Peace  Con- 
gress, Manchester,  Eng.,  June  22. 

We  are  met  at  a  time  which,  I  am  afraid,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  very  favorable  to  the  cause  of  peace.  The 
facts  of  life  which  we  have  to  face  and  acknowledge, 
and  which  it  would  be  not  only  foolish  bat  criminal  to 
ignore,  are  at  the  present  not  favorable  to  our  hopes. 
We  are  witnessing  a  very  severe  war,  a  war  of  a  new 
character,  which  is  not  only  severe  bat  promises  or 
threatens  to  last  —  a  war  between  a  great  European 
Power  and  an  Asiatic  Power  which  shows  at  least  the 
capacity  to  meet,  if  not  to  the  end  upon  equal  terms,  at 
all  events  for  a  time  upon  terms  really  superior,  the 
European  Power. 

That  is  not  all.  We  have  to  witness  what  is  evidently 
the  beginning  of  a  war  between  ourselves  and  a  country 
which  has  given  no  offense,  save  that  of  desiring  to  be 
left  alone.  [Cheers.]  In  opening  up  this  war  we  are 
disregarding  all  the  experiences  of  our  predecessors ;  we 
are  neglecting  the  lessons  which  have  been  supposed  to 
be  accumulated  by  the  history  of  our  own  past. 

These  are  facts  which  thrust  themselves  before  us  in 
contemplating  the  operations  of  the  world.  But  I  think 
we  have  something  more  to  acknowledge  as  weighing 
against  our  hopes  and  our  aims  than  the  facts,  important 
as  they  are,  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  and 
the  expedition  which  we  have  sent  into  Thibet.  We 
have  to  recognize  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  civilized 
countries,  which  is  one  always  pregnant  with  danger 
of  war,  instead  of  the  old  desire  for  pacific  relations. 
Instead  of  a  temper  of  trust  and  confidence  in  our 
neighbors,  there  has  come  over  Europe  and  there  is  ex- 
tending beyond  Europe  into  the  continent  of  America  a 
temper  of  aggression,  a  temper  of  annexation,  a  temper 
of  extension  of  influence  and  authority  which  is  most 
threatening  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  How  is 
such  a  temper  to  be  met,  how  is  it  to  be  assuaged,  how 
is  it,  if  possible,  to  be  laid  to  rest? 

The  one  answer,  which  may  not  seem  to  be  a  hopeful 
answer,  which  I  would  give  at  the  outset,  is  that  it  is 
only  to  be  met  by  the  conversion  of  men,  by  bringing 
home  to  individuals  a  sense  of  the  iniquity  of  war,  by 
getting  them  seized  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  peace ; 
it  is  by  creating  in  them  something  like  a  passion  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes  and  a  dwelling  together  in 
brotherhood  of  the  nations  of  mankind.  It  is  by  these, 
and  these  only,  that  we  can  ensure  the  development  of 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine,  no  new  teaching;  and  it 
seems  very  little  to  advance  us  in  carrying  forward  our 
aims  and  in  fulfilling  our  hopes.  Yet  we  must  fall  back 
upon  it,  discouraging  as  the  past  may  have  been,  un- 
satisfactory as  the  prospect  of  the  present  may  be  —  we 
must  fall  back  upon  this  as  the  real  hope  of  the  future ; 
and  even  now,  looking  about  us,  looking  at  other  nations 
and  looking  at  our  own,  we  are  not  without  some  hopes 
that  the  struggle  between  good  and  bad,  though  not 
always  successful,  is  still  one  in  which  we  shall  win. 
Some  progress  has  been  made,  even  in  recent  days, 
towards  the  goal  we  desire  to  reach.  We  have  seen  a 
movement  towards  arbitration,  which   has  resulted   in 
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treaties  between  ourselves  and  France  and  between  our- 
selves and  Italy,  and  which  promises  in  some  way,  per- 
haps not  too  definitely,  the  acquisition  of  a  treaty 
between  ourselves  and  the  United  States,  and  may  lead 
to  other  treaties  between  European  nations.  These 
treaties  have  been  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes 
by  arbitration,  not  of  all  disputes,  only  of  a  limited 
number  or  a  limited  class  of  disputes ;  but  it  is  a  begin- 
ning, and  one  which  we  believe  will  by  its  success  de- 
velop and  multiply,  so  that  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
adopted  at  first  only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  will 
be  extended  to  a  large  number  in  the  end.  It  is  encour- 
aging that  in  the  agreements  which  have  been  entered 
into  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  refer  disputes  not 
to  arbitrators  chosen  for  the  occasion,  under  the  influ- 
ence, it  may  be,  of  passions  and  excitements  which  arise 
out  of  international  disputes,  but  to  that  Court  the 
establishment  of  which  is  the  other  great  fact  upon  which 
we  can  look  with  satisfaction  in  a  review  of  the  recent 
history  of  Europe. 

The  reference  to  the  Court  of  The  Hague,  as  a  stand- 
ing tribunal,  of  differences  arising  amongst  civilized 
nations  is,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of  a  disposition  to 
substitute  law  instead  of  force  as  the  great  power  that 
will  set  at  rest  disputes  among  men.  In  endeavoring  to 
infuse  amongst  our  neighbors,  and  especially  amongst 
the  young,  that  passionate  desire  for  peace,  I  would 
have  our  friends  not  to  attempt  to  deny  that  war  some- 
times, indeed  often,  may  be  illustrated  by  virtues  —  by 
the  virtues,  such  as  they  are,  which  war  may  develop 
and  bring  to  the  front, —  but  they  are  virtues  which  are 
possible,  and  more  than  possible,  that  are  likely  to 
occur,  in  the  sphere  of  peace.  Under  peace  such  virtues 
are  untrammeled  and  unspoilt  by  the  hideous  concomit- 
ants that  circle  round  the  events  that  we  recognize  as 
noble  in  the  story  of  war. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  last  contest,  which  we  are 
now  looking  upon  with  sorrow.  There  are  events 
whioh  have  happened  in  it  to  which  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  some  meed  of  praise.  When  those  Russian  ships 
came  out  of  Chemulpho  they  came  out  to  certain  defeat, 
and  probably  death  to  a  large  number  of  those  who 
emerged  from  the  inner  harbor.  But  the  men  who 
came,  came  seriously,  soberly,  consciously,  to  yield  to 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  necessity  of  self-sacrifice,  to 
yield  to  something  outside  and  greater  than  themselves, 
to  attempt  to  do  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  the 
community  of  which  they  were  the  symbols  and  the 
emissaries.  This  was  an  act  which  not  only  schoolboys 
but  historians  will  have  to  recognize  as  an  act  of  heroism 
comparable  to  the  great  acts  which  are  told  us  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  So,  again,  the  Japanese  who  preferred  to 
go  down  with  the  transport  ships  still  more  recently 
rather  than  yield  to  the  enemy,  when  called  upon  to 
surrender,  have  exhibited  a  virtue  which  men  of  peace 
must  recognize,  and  must  feel  even  constrained  to 
admire.  But  these  virtues,  as  I  have  said,  are  not 
virtues  which  are  only  possible  in  war.  We  may  have 
self-sacrifice  in  peace.  Men  may  go  and  men  have 
gone  to  meet  death  in  the  noble  work  not  of  injuring 
one  another,  but  of  attempting  to  help  them.  Mutual 
help  often  requires  self-sacrifice,  and  the  devotion  to  the 
good  not  only  of  your  country  but  of  all  mankind  re- 
quires you  to  be  ready  to  meet  any  fate,  and  the  virtues 


which  are  the  virtues  of  war  may  be,  and  often  have  been, 
repeated  in  the  story  of  peace. 

There  is  yet  another  sphere  in  which,  I  think,  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  peace 
amongst  the  nations.  Why  is  it  that  within  the  nation, 
within  each  civilized  nation,  peace  has  been  secured? 
Why  is  it  that  within  this  realm  of  England  we  no 
longer  see  armed  retainers  fighting  at  the  bidding  of 
barons  and  chieftains,  and  the  whole  country  the  scene 
of  strife  and  conflict  ?  The  great  strength  of  peace  in 
England,  the  great  strength  of  peace  within  every  coun- 
try that  is  civilized,  lies  in  the  belief,  not  merely  that 
ease  and  comfort  and  plenty  can  be  best  secured  by 
abstinence  from  the  destructive  energies  of  war,  but  that 
through  law,  and  through  the  peaceful  administration  of 
law,  justice,  equity,  right  between  man  and  man  is  most 
assured  and  most  certain. 

It  is  because  of  the  confidence  that  our  institutions 
administer  justice  that  we  have  got  the  internal  peace  in 
which  we  rejoice,  and  when  that  confidence  disappears 
it  matters  not  what  army  of  policemen  you  may  have,  it 
matters  not  how  strong  may  be  your  martial  forces, 
your  internal  peace  also  has  gone.  We  saw  that  in 
our  own  country  not  very  long  ago.  We  had  got  all 
the  resources  of  civilization,  but  peace  had  departed 
beoause  there  appeared  to  be,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the 
minds  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  population,  a 
belief  that  the  institutions  of  the  country  no  longer 
worked  righteousness  and  no  longer  secured  justice. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  analogy  presented  by  the 
spectacle  of  nations  within  themselves  may  suggest  the 
best  possible  means  of  maintaining  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  of  assisting  the  development  of  peace.  The  more 
we  oan  assure  the  nations  of  the  world  that  justice 
between  themselves  can  be  secured  by  pacific  means,  the 
more  certain  will  be  the  departure  from  all  resort  to 
arms.  In  this  way  one  hails  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion the  agreements  which  in  the  last  few  months  have 
been  accomplished  between  the  nations  of  Europe  — 
that  grand  work  of  setting  up  a  Court  at  The  Hague, 
which  is,  above  and  beyond  all  other,  established  for 
referring  disputes  for  arbitration.  All  this  machinery 
tends  towards  the  maintenance  —  the  development  and 
maintenance  —  of  the  faith  that  equity,  right  dealing, 
and  good  conduct  between  nations  may  be  secured  by 
an  institution  set  up  between  nations  more  certainly, 
more  really,  more  truly  by  the  pacific  means  of  law  than 
by  the  barbarous  means  of  war. 

But  there  is  something  beyond  and  beside  these  spe- 
cific agreements.  What  is  international  law?  We  hear 
a  good  deal  about  it,  but  what  does  it  mean  ?  Here,  I 
think,  we  ought  to  recognize  the  excellence  of  a  set  of 
principles  suggested  by  the  rules  of  equity  and  conduct 
and  justice  within  nations,  and  applied  tentatively,  bit 
by  bit,  in  a  continuous  and  increasing  degree.  Inter- 
national law  is  not,  like  municipal  law,  strictly  defined, 
strictly  organized,  strictly  guaranteed.  It  is  to  some 
extent  always  in  a  state  of  growth,  but  certain  leading 
principles  of  it  have  come  to  be  recognized  by  all  civil- 
ized nations.  Others  are  half-recognized,  others  only 
just  suggested  as  international  law,  but  in  each  case  it 
has  gone  on,  now  for  two  centuries  or  more,  growing 
and  growing.  In  our  own  time  it  has  grown,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  British  people  and  the  assistance  of 
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other  civilized  nations,  may  go  on  growing  until  the 
power  of  international  law  becomes  something  between 
nations  like  the  power  of  municipal  law  which  operates 
within  a  nation.  How  can  we  help  the  growth  of  this 
international  law,  which  has  grown  up,  as  I  said,  partly 
by  the  suggestion  of  national  equity,  wrought  through 
municipal  organization,  and  has  been  largely  indebted  to 
the  energetic  thought  of  some  great  thinkers  who  have 
occupied  themselves  with  this  problem?  It  has  also 
grown  out  of  the  experience  of  nations,  and  statesmen 
who  govern  nations,  who  have  learned  the  dangers  out 
of  which  wars  spring,  and  who  have  found  principles 
through  the  action  of  which  wars  may  be  averted. 

Now  these  principles  have  been  developed  largely 
in  times  of  war,  through  the  energetic  attention  that 
neutrals  have  paid  to  the  oonduct  of  those  who  have 
engaged  in  war,  and  through  the  decisive  remonstrances 
neutrals  have  from  time  to  time  made  against  the 
actions  of  belligerents ;  because  two  great  nations,  enter- 
ing upon  war,  do  not  confine  the  effect  of  their  conduct 
to  themselves  —  they  are  continually  doing  something 
which  affects  others,  also.  The  other  people  remon- 
strate sometimes  with  energy  and  firmness.  Out  of 
the  remonstrances  of  neutrals  have  come  to  be  elabor- 
ated principles  which  have  been  accepted  by  all  civil- 
ized nations,  and  which  now  form  what  you  may  call 
additional  acts  in  the  statute-book  of  international  law. 

Take,  for  example,  privateering.  Privateering  was  a 
mode  of  warfare  very  irregular,  easily  abused,  and 
capable  of  degenerating  into  something  not  far  from 
piracy.  But  privateering  was  a  convenient  and  effective 
weapon  in  the  hand  of  the  power  which  could  retain  the 
greatest  mastery  of  the  seas ;  and  it  was  insisted  on  by 
great  maritime  countries  as  a  legitimate  weapon.  But 
neutrals  objected,  and  resisted,  and  at  last,  half  a  century 
ago,— at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War, —  it  was  agreed 
that  privateering,  which  had  been  practically  abandoned 
during  that  war,  should  not  again  be  resumed,  but 
should  be  declared  abolished.  It  was  a  new  principle 
adopted  between  nations,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
neutrals  had  declared  their  refusal  to  allow  the  practice 
to  pass  without  remonstrance,  and  without  —  if  they 
were  driven  to  it  —  adopting  some  means  of  preventing 
it.  In  the  same  way  there  arose  the  principle  that 
"free  ships  make  free  goods,"  —  that  is  to  say,  that 
when  two  nations  are  at  war,  as  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  with  France,  Great  Britain  should  not  be  at 
liberty  to  take  out  of  an  American  ship  goods  that 
belonged  to  a  Frenchman,  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
the  goods  of  a  subject  of  a  hostile  nation.  We  used  to 
insist  that  we  could  take  the  goods  of  an  enemy, 
wherever  found ;  but  neutrals  said  "  No."  Neutrals  for 
a  long  time  had  to  yield ;  but  they  grew  in  power,  their 
remonstrances  acquired  weight,  and  a  sense  of  the 
justice  of  the  remonstrance  came  to  be  felt  So  at  the 
end  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  nations  of  Europe  agreed 
that  henceforward  free  ships  should  make  free  goods, 
contraband  of  war  only  excepted ;  and  a  new  principle 
was  added  to  the  other  principles  of  international  law. 

Now,  international  law  being  a  growing  thing,  its 
principles  being  those  which  from  time  to  time  are 
extended,  as  the  ideas  of  justice  between  nations  be- 
came more  and  more  clear  and  more  and  more  definite, 
and  as  the  possibilities  of  keeping  war  within  bounds 


and  regulations  become  more  and  more  recognized,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  preeminently  the  duty  of  every 
neutral  country  in  time  of  war  to  be  on  the  watch,  to 
insist,  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  that  the  existing 
principles  of  international  law  shall  be  observed,  but 
that  everything  possible  shall  be  done  to  extend  those 
principles,  to  tighten  their  operation,  to  strengthen  their 
power,  so  as  to  develop  out  of  the  elementary  beginnings 
of  law  which  now  exist  a  more  complete  code  for  the 
government  of  the  world. 

Well,  in  the  present  war  have  there  been  questions 
about  which  we  ought  to  be  jealous?  I  think  there 
have  —  questions  as  to  which  we  should  vigilantly  in- 
quire. Have  we  done  our  duty,  have  we  been  keen  to' 
see  what  might  be  urged  which  should  be  not  only  of 
use  in  respect  of  the  present  controversy,  but  might  be  of 
extreme  importance  with  respect  to  the  future  peaceful 
relations  of  the  world  ?  You  know,  probably,  there  was 
much  discussion  on  the  Continent  —  not  much  here  —  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
began.  There  was  no  formal  declaration  of  war  before 
an  act  of  war,  but  there  was,  it  is  said,  a  sufficient  warn- 
ing that  a  state  of  war  had  arisen,  and  that  a  warlike 
act  might  be  expected  as  the  immediate  consequence. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you,  as  friends  of  peace,  the 
imperative  importance  of  insisting  on  the  principle  that 
war  is  not  to  be  tolerated  —  the  starting  of  war  between 
two  principals  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  without  some  warn- 
ing, some  reason  on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  believe 
that  it  is  coming.  Whatever  else  we  may  think  about 
it,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  success  of  the  unexpected 
attack  of  Japan  upon  Russia  has  already  strengthened 
those  people  who  are  most  eager  to  maintain  and  in- 
tensify the  armed  attitude  of  nations  in  their  arguments 
that  you  must  always  be  prepared  with  the  utmost 
force,  because,  without  any  warning,  you  may  be 
attacked. 

Against  that  we  should  insist  that  the  law  of  nations 
ought  never  to  permit,  and  does  not  permit,  a  warlike 
act  to  be  begun  without  such  preliminaries  as  give  at 
least  a  warning  that  that  act  may  be  expected.  I  refer 
for  a  moment  in  passing  to  a  phrase  used  by  an  English 
soldier  within  the  last  fortnight,  which  may  bring  home 
to  some  of  you  the  importance  of  the  principle  I  am  now 
insisting  upon.  Lord  Dundonald,  in  quitting  his  com- 
mand in  Canada  and  calling  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
country  there,  used  this  remarkable  phrase:  "Canada 
exists  through  the  forbearance  of  a  neighboring  power." 
The  suggestion,  more  or  less  openly  expressed,  is  this  — 
that  the  United  States  might  at  any  moment  march 
straight  into  Canada,  and  Canada  would  not  be  prepared 
to  resist.  Well,  Canada  would  not  be  prepared  to 
resist,  if  we  could  conceive  of  such  an  iniquity  as  the 
United  States  marching-  without  notice,  without 
quarrel,  without  initial  discussion,  without  negotiation, 
without  circumstances  leading  up  to  a  condition  in 
which  war  is  imminent — marching  an  army  into 
Canada. 

If  we  are  to  think  of  such  iniquity  as  that  being  pos- 
sible, as  being  such  as  is  admissible  amongst  civilized 
nations,  then,  indeed,  we  must  be  armed  to  the  teeth 
against  all  comers  —  no  man  will  be  safe  against  his 
neighbor,  no  country  safe  against  any  other  country.  It 
is  imperative,  I  say,  to  insist  that  war  should  never  be 
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begun  unless  after  such  circumstances  as  give  fair 
reason  of  warning  on  both  sides  that  war  may  be  ex- 
pected from  either  one  of  them. 

I  look,  said  Mr.  Courtney,  in  concluding,  as  the  best 
preservative  of  peace,  as  the  real,  life-giving  fount  of 
peace,  to  a  passionate  desire  to  see  fulfilled  what  has 
been  the  dream  of  the  best  men  for  centuries,  even  -for 
thousands  of  years,  the  realization  of  peace  between 
nations ;  that  instead  of  the  barbarities  of  war  we  shall 
have  the  brotherhood  of  peace,  that  instead  of  nation  be- 
ing arrayed  against  nation,  animated  with  the  mad  desire 
of  mutual  destruction,  we  may  see  them  working  side  by 
side,  each  fulfilling  peacefully  its  proper  place  in  the 
great  organization  of  the  world.  I  look  to  that  as  the 
first  thing  we  must  carry  with  us  in  our  proselytizing 
energies,  wherever  we  may  go.  I  look  next  to  the 
doing  of  our  best  to  maintain  the  authority  of  law,  as  it 
has  been  constituted,  and  to  extend  the  authority  of  law 
in  cases  where  it  is  still  capable  of  extension,  so  that 
governments  and  nations  everywhere,  recognizing  that 
there  will  be  built  up  principles  by  the  application  of 
which,  between  themselves,  they  may  secure  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  vision  of  peace  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
Those  doctrines  may  be  supported  by  your  institution, 
the  idea  may  be  supported  by  your  local  members,  and 
you  may  see,  with  constantly  growing  force,  at  The 
Hague  or  elsewhere  —  at  The  Hague  right  cheerfully  I 
would  accept  it  —  a  Court  which  is,  in  itself,  of  slow 
operation,  come  to  exercise  over  the  nations  of  the  civil- 
ized world  that  great  authority  which  must  always  tend 
to  the  exercise  of  justice  —  sane,  regulated,  wise  and 
liberal  justice  —  amongst  nations,  as  it  has  been  realized 
amongst  individuals. 


War  from  the  Christian  Standpoint. 

BY    CHARLES    OSBORNE. 

In  the  present  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  the 
claim  is  made  by  the  sympathizers  with  both  sides  that 
it  is  a  fight  between  Christianity  and  heathenism.  It 
would  seem  that  those  who  speak  in  this  way  are  igno- 
rant either  of  what  Christianity  really  is  or  of  what  war 
means.  We  need  oftener  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter  and  study  the  subject  from  the  Christian  stand- 
point. If  we  claim  to  be  Christians  the  one  question 
for  us  is  this :  Can  war  ever  be  consistent  with  the  ex- 
ample and  the  teachings  of  Christ?  This  view  of  the 
subject  is  often  lost  sight  of  and  needs  to  be  emphasized, 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  will  never  be  secure  until  it 
rests  on  the  firm  conviction  in  the  minds  of  Christians 
that  war  is  wrong.  If  the  Christian  church  had  always 
acted  on  this  belief,  war  between  civilized  nations  would 
have  long  ago  become  impossible. 

In  Charles  Sheldon's  famous  story  "  In  His  Steps  "  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  what  th<>  result  might  be  if  the  members 
of  one  church  pledged  themselves  to  decide  every  ques- 
tion by  the  test,  "  What  would  Jesus  do  if  he  were  in 
my  place"?  If  we  ask  this  question  and  answer  it 
honestly  it  will  help  us  to  solve  many  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  life,  and  I  think  all  will  agree  that  this  test, 
or  something  similar,  is  the  only  one  the  Christian  should 
use  in  determining  his  conduct.  Let  us  apply  the  test, 
*'  What  would  Jesus  do?"     Would  He  engage  in  war 


under  any  circumstances  ?  For  me  there  can  be  but  one 
answer :  He  would  not  do  it. 

This  was  the  view  held  by  the  Christian  church  during 
the  first  two  centuries.  Tertullian,  who  lived  about  the 
year  two  hundred,  is  positive  in  his  teaching  that  war  is 
unlawful  for  the  Christian.  He  says,  "How  will  a 
Christian  man  war  without  a  sword,  which  the  Lord  has 
taken  away?  In  disarming  Peter  he  unbelted  every 
soldier."  Other  writers  of  that  period  claimed  that  the 
prophecy,  "  They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,"  had  already  been 
fulfilled  because  the  Christians  refused  to  serve  in  the 
army.  One  of  the  complaints  made  against  them  by 
their  enemies  was  that  they  would  not  fight  even  when 
it  was  necessary.  We  have  the  record  of  Marcel  1  us,  a 
centurion  in  one  of  the  Roman  legions,  who  became  a 
Christian.  One  day  he  threw  down  his  sword  and  belt 
at  the  head  of  the  legion  saying  he  had  become  a 
Christian*  and  would  serve  no  longer.  He  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  A  young  man 
named  Maximilian  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  army,  but  he  refused  to  become  a  soldier, 
saying,  "I  am  a  Christian  and  cannot  fight."  He  was 
told  that  death  would  be  the  penalty  if  he  refused,  but 
he  replied,  "  I  cannot  fight  if  I  die."  He  was  at  once 
condemned  and  beheaded.  We  may  search  the  records 
of  war  in  vain  to  find  greater  acts  of  heroism  than  these. 

Other  cases  might  be  mentioned,  if  further  proof  were 
needed,  of  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  and  purer  days  of 
Christianity,  while  the  teachings  of  Christ  were  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  his  followers,  they  steadily  refused  to 
perform  military  service  because  they  believed  he  had 
forbidden  it.  During  these  first  two  centuries  the  church 
was  a  great  missionary  society,  and  spread  rapidly  through 
the  Roman  Empire  and  in  many  barbarous  countries  be- 
sides ;  but  in  many  places  its  members  began  to  lose  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  earlier  time,  and  in  the  third 
century  many  of  them  served  in  the  army.  The  cruel 
and  ambitious  Emperor  Constantine,  who  ruled  early  in 
the  fourth  century,  found  it  policy  for  him  to  grant  tole- 
ration to  the  Christians  and  afterwards  to  join  them.  A 
dissension  arose  in  the  church  and  the  case  was  brought 
to  him  for  settlement.  After  giving  his  decision  three 
times  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  enforce  it  by  mili- 
tary power.  The  opposing  part  resisted,  and  for  the  first 
time  (but  not  the  last),  we  find  professed  Christians 
slaughtering  one  another.  From  this  time  Christians 
were  common  in  the  army,  and  the  church  rapidly  grew 
corrupt. 

It  seems  strange  and  sad  to  think  that  the  church  of 
Christ  so  soon  forgot  his  teachings  and  suffered  such 
defeat.  It  calls  to  mind  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  American 
army  attacked  the  enemy  and  were  at  first  successful, 
but,  blinded  and  confused  by  a  fog,  they  retreated,  and 
-instead  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  victory  that  might 
have  been  theirs,  they  withdrew  to  Valley  Forge  and 
passed  a  winter  of  hardship  and  suffering.  So  Christ 
sent  out  the  little  army  of  his  disciples  to  conquer  the 
world  for  him.  They  used  the  weapons  that  he  gave 
them,  patiently  enduring  persecution  and  meeting  with 
wonderful  success.  The  mighty  Roman  Empire  began 
to  yield  to  their  influence.  The  victory  seemed  almost 
gained,  when,  blinded  by  the  vision  of  worldly  power, 
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they  retreated  from  the  high  position  they  had  held,  and 
Christianity  gave  way  to  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages, 
from  which  we  are  now,  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century,  only  slowly  recovering. 

Yet  many  earnest  Christian  people  are  indifferent  in 
this  matter  because  they  do  not  realize  what  war  means. 
Our  young  people  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  live 
in  a  country  which  was  at  war  until  a  few  years  ago ; 
but  those  of  us  who  saw  the  New  Hampshire  Regiment 
start  for  the  Spanish  War  in  1898,  made  up  as  it  was  of 
young  men  and  boys, —  as  we  saw  their  fathers,  mothers, 
and  sisters  go  with  them  to  the  train  to  say  good-bye, 
realizing  how  uncertain  were  the  chances  of  ever  seeing 
them  again,  as  we  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  battles 
and  sickness,  of  suffering  and  death  in  foreign  lands,  — 
received  impressions  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  went 
away  with  something  of  the  feeling  that  Lincoln  had 
when  he  visited  the  slave  market  at  New  Orleans,  and 
went  away  saying  to  himself,  "  If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to 
hit  that  institution,  I  '11  hit  it  hard." 

In  the  last  war  we  were  more  fortunate  than  we  had 
dared  to  hope,  and  our  regiment  came  back  without 
serious  loss ;  but  the  celebration  each  year  of  Memorial 
Day  and  the  flags  that  we  see  in  every  cemetery  remind 
us  of  the  sad  days  of  the  Civil  War,  when  many  thou- 
sands left  their  homes  and  friends  and  never  saw  them 
again.  As  we  stand  by  their  graves,  "Let  us  here 
highly  resolve,"  in  the  words  of  President  Lincoln, 
"that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,'9  but  let  us 
learn  from  them  the  lesson  that  no  effort  and  no  sacrifice 
can  be  too  great  if  we  can  make  another  such  conflict 
impossible ;  and  let  us  never  rest  until  all  the  followers 
of  Christ  are  ready  to  say  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, "I  am  a  Christian  and  therefore  I  cannot 
fight." 

As  Charles  Sumner  once  said:  "Let  the  pulpit,  the 
school,  the  college,  the  press,  the  street,  and  the  home, 
all  be  moved  to  speak  in  behalf  of  this  cause.  Preach 
it,  minister  of  the  Prince  of  Peace !  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten  in  conversation,  in  sermon  or  in  prayer,  nor 
any  longer  seek  by  subtle  theory  to  reconcile  the  mon- 
strous war  system  with  the  precepts  of  Christ.  Instill  it, 
teacher  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  the  early  thoughts  of 
your  precious  charge !  exhibit  the  wickedness  of  War 
and  the  beauty  of  Peace,  scholar!  write  it  in  your 
books,  poet!  let  it  inspire  to  higher  melodies  your 
Christian  song !  And  to  you,  statesman  and  ruler,  let 
the  principles  of  peace  be  as  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar 
.of  fire  by  night!  Let  the  abolition  of  war  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  war  system  be  your  constant  aim ! " 


The  Peace  Congress  of  1849. 

Extract  from  Elihu  BurriWs  Journal,  Giving  an  Account  of 
the  Arrival  of  Delegates. 

Paris,  Tuesday,  Aug.  21,  1849. 
To-morrow  the  great  occasion  opens.  I  can  hardly 
realize  that  it  is  so  near.  We  had  a  busy  day  preparing 
for  the  first  session.  People  are  just  applying  for 
visitors'  tickets  of  admission,  and  we  are  already  obliged 
to  curtail  the  number  which  might  be  issued.  Dr. 
Carov6  arrived  from  Heidelberg,  George  W.  Alexander 
having  offered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
and  stay  in  Paris.     In  the  afternoon  we  had  another 


meeting  of  the  committee  at  Mr.  Coquerell's  and  made 
our  final  arrangements  for  opening  the  Congress.  Mr. 
Coquerell's  son,  Athanase,  agreed  to  read  the  translation 
of  my  essay  on  "A  Congress  of  Nations/'  which  was  a 
great  favor  to  me,  as  he  is  a  minister  and  accustomed  to 
address  a  public  assembly.  Took  a  walk  with  Mr. 
Walker  and  called  at  several  hotels  to  find  Americans. 
Hon.  Charles  Durkee  has  arrived  from  Wisconsin, 
having  traveled  fifteen  hundred  miles  before  he  reached 
New  Tork.  He  is  a  plain,  farmer-looking  man,  of  no 
classical  education,  and  with  but  little  acquaintance  with 
the  world.  But  he  is  truly  an  earnest,  single-hearted 
man,  and,  although  unable  to  shine  as  a  speaker,  his 
presence  will  be  valuable. 

The  evening  came,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  luminous 
penumbra  of  a  great  advent  came  with  it.  At  8.30 
Mr.  Walker  and  myself  proceeded  to  the  station  of  the 
Northern  Railway  to  receive  our  English  and  American 
friends,  who  were  to  arrive  at  about  nine,  according  to 
the  arrangements.  Mr.  Richard  and  Mr.  Cooper  had 
already  gone,  and  we  met  at  the  station,  full  of  interest- 
ing expectations.  We  were  soon  apprised  that  the 
delegation  only  left  Amiens  at  8.30,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  would  not  reach  Paris  before  12.30.  Mr. 
Walker  therefore  returned  to  the  Hotel  Bedford,  and 
Mr.  Richard,  Mr.  Cooper  and  I  remained  to  meet  and 
welcome  the  peace  army  of  invasion.  We  were  shown 
into  an  elegant  waiting-room,  where  we  reclined  upon 
sofas  and  conversed  upon  the  great  enterprise  which 
was  now  about  to  open  upon  the  world.  It  was  a  time 
crowded  with  varied  emotions  to  me.  In  a  little  while 
I  was  to  meet  those  whom  I  had  seen  at  their  own 
homes  in  different  parts  of  England.  There  was  a  spe- 
cies of  romance,  of  heroic  adventure,  connected  with 
the  expedition,  which  inspired  my  imagination  and  en- 
hanced the  zest  of  that  expectation  with  which  I  listened 
for  the  sound  of  the  chariot- wheels  of  the  railway  train 
which  was  to  bring  the  missionaries  of  peace.  Occa- 
sionally we  caught  a  little  sleep  and  then  were  roused 
by  what  seemed  the  footsteps  of  the  great  iron  horse 
approaching  with  his  precious  charge.  Some  machinery 
at  a  distance  or  distant  wagons  produced  this  impression 
frequently,  and  we  sallied  out  to  the  further  end  of  the 
station  every  fifteen  minutes  to  listen.  Every  moment 
as  the  clock  struck  twelve  became  fraught  with  palpi- 
tating interest  and  expectation.  The  attendants  began 
to  assemble  on  the  platform  as  if  they  expected  the  ap- 
proach of  the  train.  Finally,  about  1  P.  M.  we  heard 
the  distant  sound  of  a  trumpet  and  the  railway  whistle. 
In  a  moment  the  long  row  of  gaslights  burst  forth  into 
the  most  vivid  splendor.  The  servants  appeared  in 
force  along  the  line;  the  baggage  trucks  began  to 
rumble  along  the  platform.  The  long-expected  moment 
had  come,  with  its  world  of  sudden  emotions.  The 
great  red  eyeballs  of  the  iron  horse  grew  brighter  and 
brighter  as  he  thundered  into  the  station. 

A  vista  of  dear  faces,  half  hidden  and  half  revealed, 
passed  before  my  eyes  as  the  train  moved  slowly  to  its 
stopping  place.  But  the  first  hand  that  was  extended 
to  me  was  dear  Crosfields's,  who  saw  me  through  the 
window  while  the  carriage  was  still  in  motion.  Then 
Cunningham,  Massey  and  Bradshaw  of  Manchester  gave 
me  their  hands  simultaneously,  and  in  two  minutes  the 
whole  host  was  ranged  upon  the  platform,  numbering 
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about  four  hundred  persons,  —  the  first  detachment  of 
the  grand  army.  Good  Joseph  Sturge  was  with  them 
with  his  face  shining  like  the  moon,  and  for  a  moment  I 
was  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  salutations  of  friends 
from  every  part  of  England  and  Scotland.  I  can  never 
forget  the  luxury  of  that  precious  moment.  I  went 
round  into  the  baggage-room,  through  which  the  delega- 
tion passed,  and  there  witnessed  a  scene  which  was  truly 
remarkable.  The  French  officials  were  buried  up  in  the 
tide  of  the  florid  Englishmen,  and  disappeared  from  view, 
while  the  new  guests  of  the  metropolis  mounted  the 
baggage  forms,  and  with  stentorian  voices  "cried"  off 
by  piecemeal  the  vast  pile  of  baggage.  All  the  restric- 
tions of  the  custom-house  and  octroi  gave  way  before  this 
new  army  of  invasion,  and  for  the  space  of  an  hour  the 
station  seemed  to  have  been  stormed  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  foreigners.  Here  I  shook  hands  as  it  were 
"by  platoons"  with  nearly  the  whole  delegation,  and 
felt  grateful  to  find  so  many  hands  warmed  with  kindly 
sentiments  towards  me.  There  were  in  one  group,  J.  D. 
Carr,  George  Peile,  Eliza  Nicholson,  and  Henry  Wigham, 
with  whom  I  had  a  joyful  meeting.  Then  dear  Elnathan 
Davis  came  up  to  me  with  his  face  redolent  or  luminous 
with  the  gladness  of  his  great  heart,  bringing  with  him 
the  precious  associations  of  "  auld  lang  syne  "  in  America. 
There  was  J.  B.  Syme,  with  his  little  sickly  body  trem- 
bling with  the  excitement  of  the  occasion.  John  Petrie 
and  his  sweet  daughter  Margaret  were  there  and  greeted 
me  with  many  expressions  of  goodwill,  and  Emma  S. 
Matthews  from  Bristol  and  several  other  young  spirits 
who  have  been  first  and  foremost  in  the  still  movement 
of  the  League  of  Brotherhood  were  among  the  crowd. 

Slowly  the  first  detachment  was  wheeled  away  in  omni- 
buses to  the  different  hotels.  The  soldiers  that  marched 
up  and  down  before  the  entrance  of  the  station  threaded 
their  monotonous  way  through  the  strangers,  and  seemed 
to  tread  timidly  among  the  Quakeresses,  and  the  busy 
crowd  of  peace  men  and  women  as  if  half  ashamed  of 
their  muskets.  And,  in  fact,  the  sudden  avalanche  "  des 
Anglais "  appeared  to  sweep  away  or  transform  every- 
thing before  it,  leaving  nothing  French  but  the  white, 
chubby  horses,  apparent.  Before  the  last  of  the  first  bat- 
talion had  left  the  baggage  room  the  second  train  ar- 
rived, and  another  scene  ensued  like  the  first.  There 
were  many  persons  from  Scotland,  even  from  Aberdeen. 
There  were  Dr.  Ritchie,  his  two  daughters,  and  about  a 
dozen  other  persons  from  Edinburg.  William  Melvin 
and  three  or  four  others  from  Paisley,  and  about  half  a 
dozen  from  Glasgow  were  included  in  the  Scottish  dele- 
gation. Good  old  Samuel  Darke  of  Worcester  was 
present,  and  many  venerable  men  from  different  parts  of 
England.  I  remained  until  the  very  last  omnibus  had 
left  the  station,  and  then  returned  to  the  Bedford  about 
3.30  in  the  morning.  Such  was  the  first  chapter  in  the 
grand  enterprise  of  Peace  which  must  make  1 849  a  year 
of  precious  remembrance  to  the  world.  A  life  of  emo- 
tion seemed  to  have  been  crowded  into  that  scene  at  the 
station.  To  me  it  was  a  luxury  of  enjoyment  which  I 
cannot  describe.  The  truly  affectionate  and  warm  salu- 
tations, which  I  received  from  hundreds  of  the  delega- 
tion were  to  me  a  rich  experience  of  goodwill,  and 
proved  that  my  long  sojourn  in  England  had  not  tempered 
or  diminished  the  first  friendship  of  those  whom  I  had 
met  so  frequently. 


The   British  National  Peace  Congress. 

The  friends  of  peace  in  Great  Britain  held  their  first 
National  Peace  Congress  in  Manchester  on  the  2 2d  and 
23d  of  June.  The  Congress  was  attended  by  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  delegates,  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  number  of  organizations 
represented  —  some  ninety-two  in  all —  was  remarkable. 
Here  is  a  list  of  them,  not  quite  complete,  given  by  the 
Manchester  Guardian; 

The  West  of  Scotland  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society 
(Glasgow),  the  National  Reform  Union,  the  Birming- 
ham Auxiliary  of  the  Peace  Society,  the  Dublin  Peace 
Society,  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Cobden 
Club,  the  Young  Scots'  Society,  the  Women's  National 
Liberal  Association,  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society, 
the  Humanitarian  League,  the  Women's  Liberal  Federa- 
tion, the  Peace  Society,  the  Students'  Representative 
Council  of  Manchester  University,  the  Manchester  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  the  International  Brotherhood,  the 
John  Bright  League  (Rochdale),  the  Women's  Coop- 
erative Guild,  Manchester  Christian  Women's  Temper- 
ance Association,  and  delegates  from  branches  of  the 
International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association  at  West 
Hartlepool,  the  Tyneside,  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead, 
Bristol,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Leeds,  Darlington,  Plymouth 
and  Oldham;  the  Women's  Cooperative  Guild,  the 
Independent  Labor  Party,  the  International  Arbitration 
League,  the  Bookbinders'  and  Machine  Rulers'  Con- 
solidated Union,  the  British  Women's  Temperance 
Association,  the  Bristol  Free  Church  Council,  and  a 
number  of  Liberal  and  Women's  Liberal  Associations. 
The  Society  of  Friends  is  represented  by  their  monthly 
meetings  at  Manchester,  Westminster,  Bristol,  Darling- 
ton, Hereford  and  Radnor,  Brighouse,  Kendal  and  Sed- 
bergh,  Batley,  Dorking,  Nottingham  and  Mansfield, 
Reading,  Cheshire,  Derby,  York,  Lewes  and  Chichester, 
Dublin,  Newcastle,  Preston,  Pontefract,  and  other 
places. 

This  list  makes  it  evident  that  the  peace  movement 
has  taken  a  wide  and  deep  hold  of  the  British  people, 
for  among  the  organizations  listed  are  many  the  primary 
aim  of  which  is  not  the  promotion  of  peace. 

The  Congress  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  Leonard 
Courtney,  whose  fine  speech,  somewhat  condensed,  we 
give  in  this  issue. 

The  delegates  were  given  a  reception  the  evening 
before  the  Congress  opened.  They  were  welcomed  to 
Manchester  by  Sir  James  Hay,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Congress,  who  declared  that  the  "  wild  ruin  "  going  on 
in  the  East  had  again  proved  false  the  notion  that  prepa- 
ration for  war  is  the  best  preservative  of  peace.  The 
welcome  was  responded  to  by  T.  P.  Newman  of  Lon- 
don, who  felt  that  the  arbitration  treaties  already  con- 
cluded gave  good  ground  for  real  hopefulness. 

The  Congress  met  on  the  22d  of  June,  in  the  mayor's 
parlor  of  the  Manchester  Town  Hall. 

J.  G.  Alexander,  secretary  of  the  International  Law 
Association,  moved  the  first  resolution,  declaring  that 
the  arbitration  treaties  concluded  recently,  though 
limited  in  scope,  constitute  an  important  and  valuable 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  juridical  relations 
between  nations.     In  his  speech  he  declared  that  there 
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was  much  in  current  public  policy  calling  for  energetic  pro- 
test, and  felt  that  the  doubling  of  British  military  expend- 
iture in  ten  years  indicated  a  very  serious  state  of  things. 

The  second  resolution  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  which  it 
characterized  as  the  basis  of  a  lasting  peace  between  the 
two  nations.  Miss  Peckover  of  Wisbech,  Mr.  Henry  Lee 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  of  Birmingham,  J.  F.  Green,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Arbitration  and  Peace  Association,  and  others, 
took  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  resolution.  Mr.  Lee 
declared  that  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to 
commercial  men  than  international  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

A  third  resolution  welcomed  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute,  thanked  Lord  Alver- 
stone  for  his  courage  and  impartiality  in  the  matter,  but 
regretted  that  the  arbitrators  were  not  appointed  under 
the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  signatories  of  The 
Hague  Convention.  The  resolution,  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  G.  B.  Clark,  Rev.  Hirst  Holiowell  and 
others,  also  expressed  the  hope  that  a  permanent  treaty 
of  arbitration  without  limitations  might  soon  be  arranged 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  fourth  resolution  expressed  satisfaction  that  the 
Hague  Court  is  now  in  full  working  order,  though  it  re- 
gretted the  character  of  the  decision  in  the  Venezuela 
case  as  "  tending  to  encourage  resort  to  armed  force  for 
the  recovery  of  private  claims."  This  resolution  did  not 
find  a  dissenting  voice. 

A  resolution  on  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  moved  by 
Mr.  Felix  Moscheles,  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  san- 
guinary conflict  now  proceeding,  and  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  seize  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity  to  try  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Hague  Convention  for  the  offer  of  good  offices  "even 
during  hostilities."  The  resolution,  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Darby  and  Mr.  J.  Jones  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,,  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  Lord  Lansdowne. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong  of  New  York,  representing  the 
peace  workers  of  America,  was  introduced,  and  gave  an 
address  in  which  he  strongly  set  forth  the  essential  one- 
ness of  the  peoples  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  voted  a  resolution,  moved  by 
G.  H.  Perris  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Darby,  welcoming 
Dr.  Strong,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  a  large  delega- 
tion from  Great  Britain  might  attend  the  Boston  Peace 
Congress  in  October. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Fox- 
Bourne,  and  unanimously  voted,  on  the  subject  of  wars 
against  weaker  races,  etc.  It  condemned  severely  puni- 
tive expeditions  and  the  slaughter  of  native  races  as 
both  iniquitous  in  themselves  and  raising  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  real  civilization.  The 
Thibetan  Expedition  was  condemned  in  a  separate 
resolution,  moved  by  Dr.  Darby  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Martin  Wood,  formerly  editor  of  the  Times  of  India. 
The  expedition  and  the  a  forward  military  policy  "  pre- 
vailing in  India  were  condemned  on  Christian  and 
humanitarian  as  well  as  political  grounds.  The  British 
government  was  called  upon  to  withdraw  the  Thibetan 
Expedition. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Green  proposed  a  resolution,  which  was 
supported  by  W.  R.  Cremer,  G.  B.  Clark  and  others, 
and  unanimously  voted,  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
general  public  condemnation  of  the  proposals  for  con- 
scription in  England  made  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
commission.  The  proposals  were  declared  to  have  no 
validity,  except  as  part  of  an  aggressive  policy  of  mili- 
tary aggrandizement. 

'Sir  John  Macdonnell,  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  in  a  short  paper  urged  that  the  power  of  the 
British  Executive  to  make  war  should  be  limited,  by 
putting  the  matter  under  the  more  immediate  control  of 
Parliament.  A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  voted, 
though  Mr.  Courteney  expressed  the  fear  that  to  depend 
upon  Parliament  to  prevent  the  country  from  rushing 
prematurely  into  war  might  be  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

On  the  second  day  the  most  important  matter  dealt 
with  by  the  Congress  was  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
Darby  in  a  resolution  calling  for  an  international  confer- 
ence on  reduction  of  armaments.  In  supporting  his 
resolution,  Dr.  Darby  pointed  out  the  alarming  increase 
in  the  British  expenditure  on  armaments  in  recent  years, 
and  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  the  pressing 
question.  The  debate  was  participated  in  by  Mr.  Hud- 
son of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  Miss  Ellen 
Robinson  of  the  Peace  Union,  W.  P.  Byles,  M.  P.,  Mr. 
John  W.  Mather  of  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  A.  Milner  of 
Bristol,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  and  others.  All  of  the 
speakers  felt  that  the  government  should  be  urged  to 
take  the  initiative  in  convoking  a  conference  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  subject  on  which  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence had  been  unable  to  take  any  action.  The  Con- 
gress voted  solidly  for  the  resolution. 

A  resolution  in  opposition  to  tariff  warfare  was 
moved  by  G.  H.  Perris  and  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
A  resolution  favoring  a  federation  of  the  various  British 
peace  societies  and  other  organizations  who  cast  their 
influence  for  peace  was  passed,  though  with  a  good  deal 
of  opposition,  because  of  the  impracticability  of  the 
scheme. 

The  Congress,  under  the  lead  of  Miss  Ellen  Robinson, 
pronounced  strongly  against  the  proposed  universal 
military  drill  in  the  schools,  under  whatever  guise,  as 
fostering  the  military  spirit,  and  urged  the  further  de- 
velopment of  "Boys'  Life  Brigades"  as  giving  the 
advantages  without  the  dangers  of  the  military  drill. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  calling  the  attention  of  the 
working  classes  to  the  serious  evils  suffered  by  them 
from  war,  and  warning  them  "  against  being  misled  by 
a  mistaken  patriotism."  The  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  voted,  was  supported  by  W.  R.  Cremer 
and  H.  J.  Wilson,  both  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  last  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress  was  as 
follows : 

"  Whilst  this  Congress  earnestly  desires  that  nations 
everywhere  should  bind  themselves  by  treaty  obligations 
to  submit  all  disputes  to  the  decision  of  the  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration,  it  is  of  opinion  that  each  nation 
should  also  provide  by  constitution  that,  where  no  such 
treaty  obligations  exist,  the  Executive  shall  refrain  from 
any  act  of  offensive  warfare  until  redress  for  any  sup- 
posed grievance  has  been  sought  by  diplomatic  means ; 
and  (should  these  means  fail)  until  the  Executive  has 
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laid  its  case  before,  and  secured  the  sanction  of,  some 
domestic  tribunal  permanently  organized  for  the  dis- 
charge of  such  function  of  judgment ;  and,  further,  that 
sanction  be  not  given  until  formal  declaration  of  war 
has  been  conveyed  to  the  power  concerned." 

Peace  meetings  and  Congresses  have  often  been 
charged  with  being  academic  and  platitudinous.  But 
such  a  charge  cannot  be  laid  to  this  first  British  National 
Congress.  The  outline  given  above  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  Congress  was  from  first  to  last  practical,  and 
had  the  courage  to  deal  faithfully  with  living  and  press- 
ing issues. 


A  Picture  from  Russia. 

The  following  graphic  letter  lately  appeared  in  "  Iskra"  a 

Russian  paper  published  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,    It  was 

written  from  near  the  seat  of  war,  in  the  Transbaikal. 

Nowadays  we  hear  nothing  but  war  news;  all  the 
papers  are  full  of  it,  but  this  news  is  not  always  true. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  mobilization  of  the  troops, 
we  read :  "  The  Cossacks  are  extremely  enthusiastic,  and 
are  inflamed  with  desire  for  revenge  upon  the  treach- 
erous enemy.  The  military  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the 
population  are  running  high,"  etc. 

There  is  very  little  truth  in  all  this.  All  the  troops 
that  have  gone  to  the  front  have  passed  before  my  eyes. 
I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  many  of  the  soldiers,  and  I 
have  never  heard  an  expression  of  enthusiasm,  or  even  of 
satisfaction. 

The  regulars  go  to  the  war  resignedly,  mechanically, 
because  they  are  obliged  to  go  wherever  they  are  driven. 
The  men  of  the  reserves  all  look  sad  and  grief-stricken, 
as  nearly  every  one  of  them  is  leaving  behind  a  wife  and 
three  or  four  children  without  any  means  of  support. 
They  do  not  approve  of  the  war,  and  time  and  again  I 
have  heard  them  say,  "  We  have  no  need  of  this  war. 
It  brings  nothing  but  ruin.  We  are  driven  God  knows 
where  —  and  what  for?  Haven't  we  land  enough  in 
Russia,  that  we  want  other  people's?  And  what  good  is 
it,  since  it  produces  almost  nothing?  And  to  think  that 
peoples  are  driven  like  sheep  to  take  away  this  land ! " 
Such  remarks  are  frequent. 

The  sight  of  these  bearded  men  from  thirty-five  to 
thirty-eight  years  old  makes  one  sad.  I  watched  the 
mustering  of  the  reserves  in  Sretensk.  Company  after 
company  passed  by  in  a  slow  and  disorderly  way,  with 
their  coats  hanging  upon  them  as  if  upon  sticks ;  they 
looked  like  sheep  coming  back  from  pasture.  In  order 
to  put  some  life  into  them,  the  sergeant  gave  orders  to 
strike  up  a  song.  Two  or  three  of  the  youngest  soldiers 
began  to  sing,  but,  not  being  supported  by  others,  the 
song  died  away.  Then  the  sergeant  ordered  the  drums 
to  beat,  but  even  this  failed  to  enliven  the  troops,  which 
continued  apathetic  and  sad.  Often  I  heard  them  swear 
in  answer  to  the  sergeant's  orders. 

In  this  way  they  are  drilled  day  after  day,  in  full  mili- 
tary equipment,  weighing  over  forty  pounds.  It  is  hard 
to  remain  unmoved  by  their  stern,  sad  faces.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  every  one  of  them  is  in  deep  sorrow,  that 
their  thoughts  are  far  away  with  their  homes  and 
families. 


Once  I  came  to  the  station  to  meet  the  military  train, 
accompanied  by  a  small  boy.  A  soldier,  about  thirty- 
five  years  old,  stopped  as  he  passed,  and  stared  at  the 
boy  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  I  could 
see  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  Did  you 
leave  a  little  boy  like  this  at  home  ? "  He  sighed,  and 
made  a  hopeless  gesture.  "  Tes,  I  have  a  four-year-old 
boy,  just  like  him,  a  fine  little  fellow ! "  There  was  so 
much  grief  and  despair  in  his  sigh  that  it  touched  my 
heart.  Enthusiasm!  This  is  what  the  official  papers 
call  "  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  people  " ! 

The  Transbaikal  Cossacks  show  just  as  much  zeal  to 
go  to  the  front.  They  are  actually  groaning  under  their 
burdens.  "We  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  last 
mobilization,  and  here  we  are  called  out  again ! "  The 
Cossacks  have  to  come  provided  with  almost  everything 
at  their  own  expense  from  their  uniforms  and  horses  to 
their  sabres.  The  government  furnishes  only  the  rifles 
and  ammunition.  In  compensation,  they  enjoy  certain 
privileges  in  regard  to  the  use  of  land  and  forest  in  time 
of  peace. 

The  way  in  which  the  troops  are  transported  would 
alone  be  enough  to  kill  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,  had 
there  been  any.  All  the  soldiers,  regulars  as  well  as  re- 
serves, are  carried  in  cars  accommodating  ordinarily  forty 
men,  or  eight  horses.  The  cars  are  provided  with  iron 
stoves,  and  with  bunks  along  the  walls,  covered  with 
boards  and  felt,  the  latter,  however,  not  used  in  all  the 
cars.  The  door  occupies  almost  a  third  of  the  length  of 
the  car,  and  when  it  is  opened  it  lets  out  all  the  heat. 
It  is  terribly  cold,  especially  on  the  floor,  as  the  wind 
blows  everywhere.  It  is  not  bad  now,  but  in  February 
the  temperature  often  fell  to  thirty  and  thirty-five  de- 
grees below  zero.  The  cars  are  crowded,  suffocating 
and  dirty.  Wash  bowls  and  all  other  sanitary  accom- 
modations are  wholly  lacking,  the  soldiers  attending  to 
their  needs  at  the  stations.  The  cars  have  no  steps,  and 
to  get  in  or  out  one  must  jump  or  climb  four  or  five  feet. 
Under  suoh  conditions  they  have  to  travel  for  six  weeks. 

While  the  Red  Cross  is  appealing  to  the  public  for 
overcoats,  felt  coats,  gloves,  etc.,  the  soldiers  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  their  own  things  for  almost  nothing.  ~At 
Sretensk  the  men  of  the  reserves  receive  their  uniforms, 
and  they  cannot  carry  their  own  clothes  with  them  any 
further.  Since  the  government  has  not  arranged  for 
sending  their  bundles  of  clothing  back  free  to  their  homes, 
the  soldiers,  who  in  many  cases  took  with  them  the  last 
overcoat  which  had  been  in  common  use  by  the  whole 
family,  sell  them  for  a  trifle,  or  are  obliged  to  throw 
them  away. 

The  reserves  waiting  to  be  sent  to  the  front  receive 
food  only  once  a  day.  It  consists  of  some  kind  of  soup 
made  of  water,  flour,  peas  and  a  very  little  meat.  Many 
soldiers  complain  that  while  they  were  in  Western  Siberia, 
where  living  is  exceedingly  cheap,  they  were  fed  by  the 
government,  but  as  soon  as  they  passed  Irkutsk  they 
were  given  money  for  their  living  expenses,  an  amount 
which  did  not  correspond  to  the  prevailing  prices.  The 
soldiers  are  aware  that  while  they  get  perhaps  hardly 
one-tenth  of  what  is  appropriated  for  them,  their  superiors 
are  eating  and  drinking  of  the  best  at  their  expense. 
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New  Books. 

The  Methods  op  Industrial  Peace.  By  Nicholas 
Paine  Gilman.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company.    Crown  8vo,  436  pp.,  $1.60  net. 

Professor  Gilman's  previous  works  on  "Profit  Shar- 
ing," "Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit,"  and  "A 
Dividend  to  Labor,"  all  of  which  have  been  among  the 
best  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  subjects  treated, 
have  prepared  the  way  for  this  work,  in  which  are 
embodied  his  deepest  and  maturest  reflections  on  the 
great  labor-capital  problem  now  agitating  the  whole 
country,  and  not  yet  having  found  a  satisfactory  per- 
manent solution. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject 
of  industrial  conflict  and  peace  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  English  language.  It  is  a  statement  and  elabora- 
tion of  the  feasible  methods  of  establishing  industrial 
peace  whioh  have  been  in  some  measure  actually  tried 
and  found  successful.  So  far  the  exposition  is  histori- 
cal in  character,  though  the  author's  guiding  purpose  is 
to  show  by  a  critical  examination  of  their  nature  how 
far  these  proved  methods  are  capable  of  being  univer- 
sally applied  in  the  whole  field  of  industrial  strife. 

Professor  Gilman's  thinking  is  not  only  penetrating 
and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  radical;  it  is  also 
comprehensive  and  impartial.  He  sees  the  whole  prob- 
lem, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  laborer,  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  public,  with  which  both  have  close  rela- 
tions and  to  which  they  are  under  constant  obligations. 
The  relations  of  industrial  contention,  of  strikes  and 
lockouts,  to  the  public  he  has  given  unusual  prominence. 
He  has  great  "  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  reason- 
ableness of  the  public  as  the  final  tribunal  before  which 
all  disputes  in  the  industrial  world  must  be  brought, 
directly  or  indirectly,"  and  uin  the  power  of  public 
opinion  to  force  both  parties  to  adopt  reasonable  policies." 

The  chapters  of  the  work  treat  of  "Association  in 
Modern  Industry,"  "Combination  of  Employees,"  " Com- 
bination of  Employers,"  "  Collective  Bargaining,"  "  The 
Sliding  Scale,"  "The  Incorporation  of  Industrial 
Unions,"  "Aims  and  Methods  of  Trade  Unionism," 
"Industrial  War,"  "Some  Rights  and  Duties  of  the 
Public,"  "Conciliation  in  Labor  Disputes,"  "Trade 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,"  "State 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,"  '•  Legal  Regu- 
lation of  Labor  Disputes  in  Monopolistic  Industries," 
"  Legal  Regulation  of  Labor  Disputes  in  New  Zealand," 
and  "  The  Case  for  Legal  Regulation."  In  the  closing 
chapter  Professor  Gilman  sums  up  what  he  finds  to  be 
the  "  Essential  Conditions  of  Industrial  Peace."  A  few 
condensed  sentences  from  this  chapter  will  reveal  the 
trend  of  his  thought : 

"The  first  essential  to  abiding  industrial  peace  is 
recognition  by  employer  and  workingman  of  the  condi- 
tions which  actually  prevail.  These  conditions  are  in- 
compatible with  the  old-style  individualism  of  the  em- 
ployer." "The  association  of  workingmen  is  one  of 
the  primary  facts  to  which  he  must  adjust  himself." 
Trade  unionists  must  likewise  frankly  recognize 
modern  conditions."  "They  should  become  incor- 
porated bodies,  that  they  may  be  able  to  deal  on 
equal  terms  with  combinations  of  employers."  "Im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  workingmen   must  be 


gradual."  "The  trade-union  is  but  one  party  out  of 
three  to  every  such  matter  as  an  increase  of  wages  or  a 
shortening  of  the  working  day."  "The  capitalist- 
employer  is  a  person  whose  activity  must  not  be  ham- 
pered, if  the  standard  of  living  is  to  rise  through  an 
increase  of  wages."  "  The  public,  most  of  all,  is  not  to 
be  hindered  in  the  largest  consumption  possible,  by  any 
alliance  between  the  workingman  and  the  capitalist- 
employer  which  shall  unduly  increase  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  or  the  comforts  of  life."  "Most  of  the 
ideals  cherished  by  trade-unions  are  substantially  realiz- 
able in  time.  "  The  movement  for  a  shorter  working  day 
is  gaining  in  strength."  "  Examples  show  the  feasibil- 
ity of  reducing  the  day's  work  in  many  occupations 
from  ten  hours  to  nine  or  eight,  without  decrease  of 
wages."  "  This  short-time  working  day  is  certainly  one 
of  the  ideals  of  the  trade-union  most  immediately  real- 
izable." "Every  shop,  factory,  etc.,  should  have,  in 
itself  and  for  itself,  provisions  for  committees  which 
shall  immediately  take  cognizance  of  all  minor  difficul- 
ties arising  in  the  ordinary  course  of  work."  "Every 
collective  agreement  between  employers  and  employed 
should  contain  a  stipulation  that,  in  case  disputes  arise 
under  the  agreement,  resort  shall  be  had  to  some  species 
of  arbitration."  "  If  the  two  great  parties  to  labor  con- 
flicts will  not  come  to  a  substantial  agreement  them- 
selves, they  must  be  taken  sternly  in  hand  by  their 
superior,  the  general  public,  through  its  courts  of  law, 
and  be  made  either  to  agree  or  to  quit  business." 

Government  ownership,  state  regulation,  etc.,  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  large  spirit,  and  Dr.  Gilman,  in  concluding 
his  work,  expresses  his  confidence  in  American  work- 
men, American  employers,  and  the  American  public, 
and  believes  that  reasonable  policies  will  be  found  and 
carried  out  by  them  in  the  long  run. 

■  ■  ♦  >  ■ 
Pamphlets  Received. 

Twenty  Ykabs  of  Copartnership  at  Guise.  By  D.  and  F.  Prud- 
hommeaux.  Translated  from  the  French.  Hoi  born,  London,  W.  C., 
15  Southampton  Bow:  Labor  Copartnership  Association. 

National  Arbitration  Bill.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Washington :  The 
Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Pan-Amerioan  Railway.  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Charles  M.  Pepper,  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  the 
Second  International  Conference  of  American  States.  With  map. 
Washington:  The  Government  Printing  Office. 

SUEDAMERIKANIBCHB  STREITFRAGEN  £U  ENDS  DES  XIXJAHRBU2TDEBT8. 

By  Prof.  Ernest  Rdthlisberger.    Berne,  Switzerland :  Btlchler  &  Co. 


Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 
The  Minnesota  Peace  Society, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Wichita,  Kansas. 
George  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  President 
J.  M.  Naylor,  Secretary. 
■  ■  ♦ » 
Form  of  Bequest* 
I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "  Ameri- 
ca* Peace  Society." 

Akt.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  V.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Abt.  VI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Abt.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ez-officio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Art.  IX.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Abt.  X.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 
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A  Regular  International  Advisory  Congress.— By  Benjamin 
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hundred,  prepaid. 
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The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
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The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
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By  William  Penn.     First  published  in  1693.     24  pages, 
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A  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  —  By  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  D.D.    Price  5  cts.  each;  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Text  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.— Price  5  cts.  each. 

Perpetual  Peace.  —  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
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The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.  — By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.  32  pages.  5  cents  each.  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  War  System;  Its  History,  Tendency,  and  Character,  in 
the  Light  of  Civilisation  and  Religion.  —  By  Rev.  Reuen 
Thomas,  D.D.    New  edition.    Price  10  cts.,  prepaid. 
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Report  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  of  1893. —  Price 
postpaid,  cloth  75  cts. ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Report  of  the  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference.  —  Held 
at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1901.  Contains  all  the 
papers  read.    Price  15  cts.  postpaid. 

The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent History. —  By  Alexander  Mackennal,  D.  D.  Address 
delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  Council,  Bos- 
ton, September  22, 1899.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

International  Arbitration;  Its  Present  Status  and  Prospects. 

—  By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    New  edition.    19 
pages.    Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools.  — By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 

8  pages.  Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
The  Menace  of  the  Navy.  —  8  pages.  $1.00  per  hundred. 
The  Growth  of  European  Militarism.— Price  20  cents  per 

hundred,  prepaid. 
William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Government.— 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    24  pages  with  cover. 

5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

History  of  the  Seventy-five  Tears'  Work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  — 16  Pages.    Two  copies  for  5  cts. 

A  Rattle,  as  it  appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.—  By  Rev.  R.  B. 

Howard.    Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    Price,  postpaid,  20  cts. 

per  hundred. 
The  Cherry  Festival  of  Naumburg.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 

Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
Woman  and  War.  —  By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby.    Letter  Leaf- 
let No.  6.    Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
Coals  of  Fire.  — By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of   the  Friends' 

African  Industrial  Mission.    Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.    Price 

80  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
Washington's  Anti-militarism.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  84.  4 

pages.    Price  85  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
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Another  Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

The  novelty  of  the  thing  has  already  worn  off,  and 
we  are  becoming  used  to  the  announcement  of  the 
conclusion  of  another  arbitration  treaty.  On  the 
12th  of  August,  just  a  month  after  the  signing  of 
the  Anglo-German  agreement,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Norway  and  Sweden. 

This  is  the  first  successful  outcome  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  have  been  begun  by  the  Swedish-Nor- 
wegian government  with  no  less  than  ten  powers,  as 
heretofore  announced,  for  the  conclusion  of  arbitra- 
tion conventions  stipulating  the  reference  of  contro- 
versies to  the  Hague  Court.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  announcement  before  long  of  several  other 
Swedish-Norwegian  agreements  with  the  other  gov- 
ernments of  western  Europe. 

There  is  no  nation  in  Europe,  probably,  where  the 
general  sentiment  of  public  men  in  favor  of  arbitra- 
tion as  the  only  rational  method  of  settling  disputes 
is  more  advanced  than  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
Most  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  parliaments  of  both 
Norway  and  Sweden  are  members  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  the  conference  of  which  at  Christiania 
in  1899  was  received  with  the  most  cordial  and  elab- 
orate hospitality  by  the  government  officials. 

This  Anglo-Scandinavian  convention,  the  tenth  of 
the  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  signed  within 
the  last  ten  months,  is  drawn  in  terms  practically 
identical   with  those   of   the   Anglo-French  treaty, 


which  all  the  others,  except  the  Danish-Netherlands 
treaty,  have  closely  followed.  It  reserves,  therefore, 
"  vital  interests  "  and  questions  of  "  honor,"  agreeing 
to  refer  to  the  Hague  Court  only  questions  of  a 
judicial  order  and  those  relating  to  the  interpretation 
of  treaties. 

The  fact  that  all  these  treaties  are  couched  in  prac- 
tically the  same  terms  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
disposition  of  the  nations  in  these  days  to  move  to- 
gether. None  of  them  care  to  move  much  faster 
than  the  others  are  willing  to  go.  But  the  fact  that 
they  are  ready  to  move  together,  in  this  as  in  other 
matters,  is  a  most  hopeful  omen.  It  indicates  that 
they  feel  increasingly  a  sense  of  their  mutual  depend- 
ence and  solidarity.  It  will  be  an  immense  uplift  of 
civilization  when  the  whole  body  of  the  nations  have 
entered  into  treaties  even  as  limited  in  time  and  in 
scope  as  the  ten  obligatory  arbitration  conventions 
which  have  already  been  made. 

Imperfect  as  these  agreements  are,  they  will  create 
confidence  and  open  the  way  for  something  more 
complete.  By  the  time  the  five  years  which  they 
are  to  run  are  over,  some  of  the  powers  will  be  ready 
to  take  the  step  so  much  desired  by  many  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  arbitration  and  enter  into  a 
treaty  without  limitations  either  in  time  or  scope. 
Then  the  rest  will  quickly  follow  the  example  thus 
set. 

We  confess  to  a  deepening  twinge  of  disappoint- 
ment every  time  we  receive  the  news  of  the  signing 
of  one  of  these  treaties  at  the  remembrance  that  the 
United  States  is  not  in  the  line  of  march.  Perhaps 
our  government,  when  it  does  act,  —  next  winter,  — 
will  make  up  for  its  dilatoriness  by  doing  something 
in  advance  of  anything  yet  accomplished.  Many  of 
our  citizens  are  expecting  that  it  will.  But  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  tender  impatience  with  which  our 
English  colleagues  are  waiting  for  our  government 
to  do  what  is  clearly  its  immediate  duty  in  the  matter. 
G.  H.  Perris  of  London,  writing  to  the  Springfield 
Republican,  says :  "  We  have  neither  the  right  nor 
the  desire  to  put  on  airs  because  we  have  got  half  a 
dozen  arbitration  treaties  before  the  United  States 
has  made  a  start  in  that  direction.  Still  we  cannot 
help  turning  an  enquiring  eye  toward  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  advisers ;  and  presently  we  shall  ask  more 
plainly  how  long  we  are  to  wait  for  the  compact 
which  will  be  of  them  all  the  most  important  and 
agreeable  to  us."     So  say  we  all. 
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Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Russo-Japanese 
War. 

We  give  our  readers  in  full  this  month  Tolstoy's 
letter  on  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  first  published  in 
the  London  Times  of  June  27.  The  letter  has  already 
attracted  wide  notice  and  comment,  and  is  certain  to 
be  extensively  read  and  studied,  for  all  enlightened 
people  are  eager  to  see  the  latest  word  of  the  great 
Russian  thinker  upon  any  subject  about  which  he 
feels  called  to  utter  a  message.  This  letter  is  of  the 
greater  interest  because  the  aged  Count  is,  in  all 
probability,  not  likely  to  speak  many  times  more,  in 
an  extended  way,  on  the  great  questions  of  life  and 
society  which  have  interested  him  so  deeply. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  approve  every  detail  of  the  letter  because 
we  publish  it  in  full' and  endorse  heartily  its  powerful 
central  message  against  war.  All  critics  o£  the  letter 
should,  however,  remember  the  environment  of  the 
writer  in  Russia,  where  no  such  thing  as  individual 
liberty,  as  we  understand  it,  exists.  Only  thus  can 
some  of  his  positions  be  understood,  and  their  very 
extremes,  relatively  at  any  rate,  be  justified. 

This  anti-war  message  to  the  civilized  world  —  for 
that  is  what  it  really  is  —  is  in  part  a  restatement  of 
Tolstoy's  well-known  views  about  war  in  general, 
and  in  part  an  arraignment  of  Russia  and  Japan  for 
having  gone  into  this  conflict,  "  incomprehensible  in 
its  cruelty,  falsehood  and  stupidity." 

On  war  in  general  he  has  nothing  new  to  say, 
nothing  which  has  not  been  said  likewise  a  thousand 
times  by  others.  But  his  statements  are  so  fresh  and 
vigorous,  so  vitalized  with  feeling,  so  pointed  with 
fine  irony,  so  full  of  unerring  insight  into  the  very 
heart  of  war,  of  its  cruelties,  immoralities  and  savagery, 
its  fierce  hatreds  and  beastly  cunning,  its  violation  of 
all  the  common  moralities,  its  brutalization  of  men, 
its  injustices  to  the  common  masses,  that  one  seems 
to  be  listening  to  these  old  views  for  the  first  time. 
To  appreciate  Tolstoy's  position  one  must  remember 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  war  came 
to  him,  not  through  books  and  philosophical  medita- 
tions, but  through  personal  knowledge  of  the  actuali- 
ties of  battles,  sieges  and  barrack  life.  He  has  seen 
and  knows,  and  therefore  he  speaks.  And  it  seems 
impossible  for  any  one  to  look  with  unbiased  mind 
and  unsuppressed  conscience  straight  into  the  ghastly 
realities  of  actual  warfare,  such  as  is  now  going  on 
in  the  Far  East,  for  instance,  and  not  agree  essen- 
tially with  Tolstoy  that  war  is  "  the  greatest  crime  in 
the  world  —  the  murder  of  one's  brethren." 

One  cannot  well  read  the  fine  passages  in  the  first 
five  chapters  of  the  letter  on  "enlightened  men,"  etc., 
without  being  almost  forced  to  entertain  doubts  as 
to  whether  we  are  not  after  all  living  in  a  society 
composed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  either  down- 
right idiots  or  semi-lunatics. 


The  letter  is  particularly  strong  in  its  arraignment 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  The  cause  of  the  war 
assigned  by  Tolstoy  is,  however  many  other  motives 
enter  into  it,  clearly  the  fundamental  one, —  the 
selfish,  ambitious  desire  of  other  people's  lands, — 
and  history  will  so  record  it  in  time.  Nothing  could 
be  truer  to  life  than  his  description  of  the  monstrously 
absurd  and  pitiful  way  in  which  religion,  the  religion 
of  the  God  of  love,  is  dragged  in  to  support  the  war, 
"  to  help  the  work  of  the  devil  to  further  the  slaughter 
of  men."  He  is  particularly  severe  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  Russia,  his  own  country,  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian land,  whose  Czar  had  exhorted  all  the  nations  to 
peace,  but  who  now,  "  unfortunate,  entangled  young 
man  "  that  he  is,  "  confidently  thanks  and  blesses  the 
troops  whom  he  calls  his  own,  for  murder  in  defense 
of  lands  which  with  yet  less  right  he  calls  his  own." 
But  Japan  is  not  spared  by  him;  and  the  whole 
Christian  world  is  charged  with  inconceivable  folly 
in  living  to-day  in  such  a  state  of  armament  against 
one  another  as  must  lead  in  the  end  to  "  the  destruc- 
tion toward  which  we  are  inevitably  rushing." 

For  this  sorry  plight  he  declares  there  is  but  one 
remedy,  namely,  true  religion,  the  individual  knowl- 
edge and  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  God,  the  accept- 
ance and  practice  of  the  principle  of  the  brotherhood 
of  all  men.  This  true  religion  he  declares  to  be 
already  latent  in  the  men  of  our  Christian  time,  and 
only  needs  to  be  faithfully  appealed  to  by  all  religious 
teachers  to  bring  it  into  effective  expression.  If  men 
would  only  act  as  God  demands  of  them,  in  war  time 
as  in  time  of  peace,  the  whole  difficult  problem  would 
be  easily  solved. 

Profound  and  radically  correct  as  Tolstoy's  teach- 
ing is,  there  is  one  serious  defect  in  his  philosophy  of 
the  redemption  of  the  world  from  the  curse  of  mili- 
tarism. He  is  right  in  his  analysis  of  the  character 
of  war.  He  is  also  right  in  his  conception  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  remedy  for  it,  or  rather  of  the 
root  out  of  which  the  remedy  is  to  come, —  the  love 
of  God,  that  is,  and  the  doing  of  his  will  in  the  uni- 
versal love  and  service  of  men.  But  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  -the  gradual  application  of  this  remedy  to  the 
reconstruction  of  society  and  its  institutions  he  seems 
to  have  no  conception.  If  all  men  could  be  brought 
to  disbelieve  in  military  service  of  any  kind  and  to 
renounce  it  entirely,  as  he  does,  of  course  war  would 
at  once  cease.  That  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  say. 
But  not  all  men  do  this,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  of 
their  doing  so  in  any  near  future.  Are  we,  then,  to 
wait  interminably  for  the  abolition  of  war? 

There  are  in  our  modern  Christian  world  many 
individuals  who  live  largely  by  the  will  of  God  and 
the  principle  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men. 
Not  a  few  of  these  have  renounced  war  in  every 
form.  There  is  a  much  larger  number  in  whom  this 
great  law  of  life  is  regnant  truly,  but  as  yet  only 
partially  and  imperfectly.     Multitudes  of  these  who 
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do  not  yet  see  their  way  to  accept  the  principle  of 
non-resistance  and  entire  dependence  upon  moral 
forces,  yet  hold  war  to  be  an  awful  evil,  which  ought 
no  longer  to  occur  in  our  civilized  society. 

Now  a  dozen,  a  hundred,  a  thousand  good  men  in 
society  at  once  change  its  character,  and  if  they  do 
their  duty  they  begin  and  continue  to  change  its  in- 
stitutions. There  are  enough  of  the  persons  above 
characterized,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  act  together 
—  and  here  is  the  significance  of  the  organized  peace 
movement — to  make  war  almost  forthwith  impos- 
sible. Much  has  already  been  done  by  them  —  by 
some  of  them  —  to  organize  peace  among  the  nations 
and  greatly  to  lessen  the  probability  of  war.  Their 
efforts  are  being  multiplied  continually  as  they  be- 
come more  conscious  of  their  strength  and  their 
responsibility,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  their  labors  is 
.  manifesting  itself  in  the  rapidly  improving  feelings 
and  relations  of  the  nations  one  to  another,  so  often 
set  forth  in  our  columns. 

It  is  through  this  gradual  extension  of  the  great 
divine  law  of  love,  brotherhood  and  mutual  service 
to  the  societies  and  institutions  of  men  that  war  has 
already  been  remarkably  reduced  in  frequency,  and 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  abolished  entirely.  The 
day  of  this  blessed  consummation  is  relatively  only  a 
little  way  off.  It  will  come  long  before  all  men,  or 
even  a  majority  of  them,  accept  the  principle  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  all  war.  Of  course,  when  it  comes, 
and  peace  reigns,  universal  and  perpetual,  all  men 
everywhere  will  at  once  become  Tolstoyans,  and  will 
wonder  how  anybody  could  ever  have  been  anything 


But  in  spite  of  his  failure  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  this  great  sociological  law  of  progress,  the  pity  is 
that  we  have  not  to-day  a  thousand  Tolstoys  instead 
of  one. 

What  Keeps  up  the  Great  Armaments. 

In  an  interesting  editorial  on  "  War  and  Peace," 
in  its  issue  for  August  13,  the  Outlook  essays  an  ex- 
planation of  the  continuance  and  growth  of  the  great 
armaments  of  the  world. 

This  it  does  not  find  in  the  increase  of  warlike  feel- 
ing, or  in  decline  of  love  of  peace,  but  purely  in  the 
supposed  necessity  of  readiness  for  self-defense. 
"The  world  is  in  arms  to-day  under  protest,  each 
country  keeping  up  its  force  because  every  other 
country  keeps  up  its  force." 

On  the  negative  side,  the  Outlook  is  essentially 
right.  On  the  whole,  warlike  feeling,  though  yet 
strong  in  certain  circles  and  most  mischievous,  is 
much  less  extensive  throughout  the  civilized  world 
than  it  ever  was  before.  The  number  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  war  has  largely  increased.  Love  of 
peace  is  not  declining,  but  widening  and  deepening. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  Outlook  affirms,  that "  never 


before  have  there  been  so  many  marked  movements 
looking  toward  permanent  peace  and  the  abolition  of 
war  as  during  the  last  five  years."  "  The  horror  of 
them  (wars)  grows,  the  conviction  that  they  are  un- 
necessary deepens,  the  instances  in  which  they  are 
successfully  avoided  multiply." 

Why,  then,  have  the  great  armaments  kept  grow-, 
ing  greater  ?  Why  have  they  not  already  begun  to 
be  reduced  ? 

The  Outlook* 8  answer  to  these  questions  is  right  as 
far  as  it  goes;  but  it  is  short  of  the  whole  truth. 
If  it  were  a  fact  that  "  the  world  is  in  arms  to-day 
under  protest,  each  country  keeping  up  its  force  be- 
cause every  other  country  keeps  up  its  force,"  and 
that  were  the  whole  ground  for  the  existence  of  the 
"bloated  armaments"  with  which  the  world  is 
afflicted,  it  would  be  the  gravest  impeachment  of  the 
intelligence  and  common  sense  of  the  civilized  peoples 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  Each  nation  sincerely 
protesting  its  own  unwarlikeness,  goodwill  and  re- 
gard for  justice  towards  all  others,  and  declaring  its 
readiness  to  disarm,  and  at  the  same  time  each  treat- 
ing every  other  as  if  that  other  were  a  malicious  ag- 
gressor and  conscienceless  robber,  —  no  such  mon- 
strously absurd  situation  is  possible. 

The  great  armaments  have  some  other  and  more 
serious  ground  than  a  pure  fiction  of  this  kind; 
otherwise  they  would  disappear  in  an  incredibly  short 
time ;  for  some  government  would  be  sure  to  have 
left  the  small  amount  of  sense  required  to  discover 
that  they  were  all  acting  like  a  group  of  consummate 
fools,  and  the  whole  farce  would  end  in  a  gigantic 
roar  of  international  laughter. . 

The  world  is  in  arms  to-day  for  something  like  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  From  habit.  Nations  have  never  existed  with- 
out war-armaments.  These  armaments  have  always 
been  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  national 
organization.  That  is  the  way  it  has  always  been ; 
that  is  the  way,  therefore,  it  must  always  be.  Any- 
thing else  is  inconceivable  to  most  persons.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  great  armaments  of  our  time 
are  simply  the  normal  development  of  the  war-insti- 
tutions of  the  past.  National  bad  habits  are  just  as 
sure  to  grow  worse  as  those  of  individuals,  until 
counter  good  habits  become  strong  enough  to  break 
them. 

2.  From  imitation.  Nations,  much  as  they  pride 
themselves  on  their  independence  and  their  ability 
and  determination  to  live  to  and  for  themselves  alone, 
crave,  like  individuals,  to  be  like  others.  They  de- 
sire, particularly,  to  match  or  outdo  those  of  their 
own  rank  in  all  those  matters  which  are  supposed  to 
evince  greatness,  prowess,  public  eminence,  honor- 
ableness.  Big  armaments  are  considered,  however 
falsely,  evidence  of  national  greatness  and  import- 
ance. Therefore  every  large  nation  feels  that  it 
must  have  an  establishment  as  nearly  like,  in  size 
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and  effectiveness,  those  of  the  other  large  nations  as 
possible.  The  present  intense  rivalry  of  armaments 
among  the  great  powers  has  its  root  in  no  small  de- 
gree in  this  spirit  of  imitativeness. 

3.  From  the  baneful  legacies  of  former  aggressions 
and  wars,  from  the  hatreds,  jealousies,  suspicions 
and  revengeful  sentiments  which  they  have  be- 
queathed. No  single  influence  has  been  more  potent 
than  this  in  the  creation  of  the  huge  military  es- 
tablishment with  which  Europe  is  now  cursed.  In 
them  is  embodied  and  expressed  the  bad  spirit  en- 
gendered by  the  wars,  conquests,  defeats,  and  the 
dynastic  and  race  quarrels  of  the  last  thousand  years. 
Nations  forget  no  more  readily  than  individuals,  and 
the  old  strifes  and  mutual  butcheries  produce  their 
deadly  fruit  in  enlarged  preparations  for  new  con- 
flicts. The  European  nations  claim  each  that  they 
are  armed  only  for  self-defense,  but  it  is  perfectly 
clear  to  any  careful  observer  that  some  of  them  are 
seeking  to  hide  by  this  pretense  the  embers  of  the 
old  bad  passions — passions  still  powerfully  at  work 
—  which  it  is  no  longer  very  respectable  to  exhibit 
openly. 

4.  From  the  political  ambition  and  greed  of  terri- 
tory which,  though  no  longer  in  many  respects  what 
they  once  were,  still  remain  in  considerable  measure 
to  trouble  the  world.  Here  there  is  no  enlargement 
of  armaments  under  protest,  as  if  for  self-defense. 
It  is  done  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  self-aggran- 
dizement and  the  carrying  out  of  selfish  purposes, 
whatever  other  causes  may  be  cooperating.  Behind 
the  armaments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  on  the  side  of 
the  navy,  this  motive  has  powerfully  operated  in  re- 
cent years. 

5.  From  the  absurd  notion,  still  held  by  not  a  few 
people  both  in  private  and  public  life,  that  war  is  es- 
sentially a  good  thing,  a  purifier  of  national  life,  a 
creator  of  manly  virtues,  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  a  people  strenuous  and  noble  in  spirit,  and 
to  prevent  degeneracy  and  effeminacy.  Those  who 
still  hold  this  very  primitive  and  crude  opinion  must 
necessarily  in  our  day  urge  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  great  armaments. 

It  is  these  serious  underlying  causes  that  keep  the 
world  in  arms  to-day.  They  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  One  or  more  of  them  is  operating  behind 
every  great  national  armament.  No  nation  arms  just 
because  it  sees  other  nations  arming,  but  because  it 
knows  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  motives  which 
are  behind  the  arming.  It  is  these  underlying  causes 
also  which  must  be  destroyed,  or  materially  weakened 
and  overpowered,  before  disarmament  or  even  reduc- 
tion will  begin  in  any  serious  way. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  there  is  a  powerful  and  in- 
creasingly insistent  protest  against  this  armed  state 
of  the  world,  on  the  part  of  a  large  and  growing  sec- 
tion of  every  civilized  people,  the  echo  of  which  is 


already  beginning  to  be  heard  from  the  great  capitals. 
But  a  still  larger  number  of  people  do  the  exact 
opposite  of  protesting.  These  want  great  arma- 
ments, not  primarily  because  other  nations  are  in  arms, 
but  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  "mission,"  the 
"destiny,"  the  "high  rdle,"  which  they  wish  to  make 
their  country  play  in  the  earth.  They  have  inherited 
a  strain  of  the  blood  of  Caesar,  of  Alexander,  of 
Napoleon,  which  would  create  an  armament  if  none 
existed. 

Here  is  where  the  serious  difficulty,  or  one  of  the 
serious  difficulties,  lies  to-day  in  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament, which  is  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  so  press- 
ing. These  lovers  of  arms  must  be  converted,  or  at 
least  outnumbered,  before  any  practical  progress  can 
be  made. 

But  the  influences  which  are  working  toward  the 
hour  of  disarmament  are  increasing  and  growing, 
more  powerful  and  imperative  every  day.  Arbitra- 
tion is  settling  nearly  all  international  disputes ;  arbi- 
tration treaties  are  binding  many  nations  together ; 
international  friendship  is  growing  larger  and  more 
intelligent;  men  of  affairs  are  becoming  promoters 
of  peace;  the  great  armaments  are  becoming  more 
and  more  intolerable ;  the  horror  of  war  grows ;  the 
sense  of  its  immense  folly  deepens.  There  is  every 
reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  day  when  the  world  will  begin  to  strip 
off  its  arms  and  the  monstrous  spectacle  to  which 
we  are  still  painful  witnesses  will  have  completed  its 
last  act.  Disarmament  has  already  become  the  great 
cry  of  Christendom,  and  it  will  never  again  cease  to 
be  heard  until  the  process  of  beating  swords  into 
plowshares  actually  begins. 


Editorial  Notes. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  evidences 
2«tiBi«Bt!raf"  con"ng  to  our  notice  of  the  growth  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  universal  and  per- 
manent peace  is  the  amount  of  sentiment  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  last  six  mouths  demanding  the 
cessation  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  This 
has  been  an  entirely  unique  manifestation  in  the  history 
of  public  sentiment.  Daring  the  Boer  war  a  stop-the- 
war  committee  in  Great  Britain,  supported  by  multitudes 
of  the  best  English  people  and  by  the  sympathies  of  a 
number  in  other  countries,  demanded  the  immediate 
cessation  of  the  iniquitous  struggle.  But  in  the  present 
instance  the  stop- the- war  sentiment  has  prevailed  in  an 
unprecedented  way  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world. 
Governments  have  been  besieged  with  memorials  from 
societies  and  individuals,  asking  them  to  mediate.  Many 
requests  have  gone  directly  to  the  two  governments 
pleading  that  the  war  be  stopped.  Request  after  request 
has  come  to  the  American  Peace  Society's  office  asking 
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if  there  were  not  some  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  bloody 
orgies.  We  have  just  received  word  that  one  society  in 
Paris  has  received  twenty  thousand  signatures  to  a  peti- 
tion asking  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion to  make  an  effort  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
None  of  these  expressions  of  stop-the-war  sentiment  will 
probably  avail  anything  till  the  combatants  have  come  to 
the  disastrous  end  of  their  folly,  but  they  manifest  un- 
mistakably that  a  condition  of  world  public  opinion  is 
being  rapidly  produced  which  will  in  the  near  future 
make  such  a  war  wholly  impossible. 


War  tod 


The  Providence  Journal,  in  its  issue  of 
August  2,  commenting  on  the  action  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  in 
suspending  all  freight  service  to  the  Orient  until  the 
close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  develops  an  argument 
against  war  that  ought  to  appeal  even  to  those  who  are 
unaffected  by  its  cruel  inhumanities  and  monstrous-  in- 
iquities.   It  says : 

"  On  Saturday,  at  San  Francisco,  the  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  issued  an  order  sus- 
pending all  freight  service  to  the  Orient  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  As  the  order  is  concurred  in  by  the  Occi- 
dental and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  and  the  Portland 
and  Asiatic  Company,  the  result  must  be  an  end,  for  the 
time  being,  to  all  trade  between  America  and  the  Orient, 
including  not  merely  Japan  but  Corea,  Siberia,  Manchuria 
and  China.  In  times  of  peace  this  trade  has  of  late 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  thirty-two  million  dollars ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  abandonment  of  it  which  the 
war  has  forced  will*  cause  a  loss  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month  to  San  Francisco  shipping  mer- 
chants, one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month  to  the 
steamship  companies,  and  through  them  will  proportion- 
ately injure  many  industries  throughout  the  United  States. 

"  Could  there  be  any  more  potent  argument  for  peace 
— for  peace  oompulsorily  enforced,  if  need  be,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  neutral  nations  between  differing  nations? 
The  moral  argument  against  war  may  seem  to  many 
little  more  than  a  counsel  of  perfection *;  the  commercial 
argument  is  one  that  cannot  be  indefinitely  ignored. 
When  it  becomes  evident  that  war  is  a  departure  from 
normal  conditions  that  has  dread  consequences,  measur- 
able in  money,  for  others  than  the  combatants,  the  log- 
ical result  must  surely  ultimately  be  that  others  than  the 
combatants  will  insist  upon  having  something  to  say 
about  the  continuance  of  armed  controversy  if  not  about 
its  beginning.  Of  course  this  is  not  now  for  the  first 
time  becoming  evident,  but  it  is  being  borne  in  upon  the 
world's  conception  of  war  with  perhaps  greater  force 
than  ever  before  by  current  events.  Possibly  no  other 
nation  will  be  completely  driven  out  of  a  large  part  of 
its  trade  as  we  have  been.  But  the  recent  action  of 
Russia  in  the  application  of  her  rights  of  search  and 
seizure  on  the  high  seas  has  given  startling  examples  of 
what  losses  a  warring  nation  with  sufficient  naval  power 
may  inflict  upon  commerce  the  world  over.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  consequent  commercial  argument  for 


the  abolition  of  war,  or  at  least  for  its  narrowest  possible 
restriction  in  time  and  place,  will  not  carry  an  immediate 
weight  which  no  flood  of  gentle  homilies  on  the  moral 
beauties  of  peace  can  ever  have." 

But  the  Providence  Journal  will  discover  in  time  that 
none  of  these  immense  commercial  losses,  which  always 
attend  great  wars,  will  ever  put  an  end  to  war  till  the 
truth  of  the  "gentle  homilies"  takes  permanent  hold  of 
men's  minds. 


In  an  address  on  "  Christianity  and  Cur- 
MidWir[*  rent  Literature"  before  the  recent  Pan- 

Presbyterian  Council  at  Liverpool,  Eng., 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Professor  of  Literature  at 
Princeton  University,  thus  spoke  of  "  the  growing  idola- 
try of  military  glory  and  conquest,"  against  which  he 
thinks  "the  spirit  of  Christianity  embodied  in  a  sane 
and  virile  and  lovable  literature  can  do  much  to  guard  us." 

"  The  first  [perilous  tendency  in  our  modern  world] 
is  the  growing  idolatry  of  military  glory  and  conquest. 
It  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  there  are  certain  causes  for 
which  a  Christian  may  lawfully  take  the  sword.  It  is 
another  thing  to  claim,  as  some  do,  that  war  in  itself  is 
better  for  a  nation  than  peace,  and  to  look  chiefly  to 
mighty  armaments  on  land  and  sea  as  the  great  instru- 
ments for  the  spread  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 
The  forerunner  of  Christ  was  not  Samson,  but  John  the 
Baptist.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  with  ob- 
servation, nor  with  acquisition,  nor  with  subjugation. 
If  all  the  territory  of  the  globe  were  subject  to  one  con- 
quering Emperor  to-day,  no  matter  though  the  cross 
were  blazoned  on  his  banner  and  his  throne,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  would  be  no  whit  nearer.  'Not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.'  That 
is  the  message  of  Christianity.  A  literature  that  is 
Christian  must  exalt  love,  not  only  as  the  greatest,  but 
as  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world.  It  must  hold  fast 
the  truth  bravely  spoken  by  one  of  America's  foremost 
soldiers,  General  Sherman,  that  '  war  is  hell.'  It  must 
check  and  reprove  the  lust  of  conquest  and  the  confi- 
dence of  brute  force.  It  must  firmly  vindicate  and  com- 
mend righteousness,  and  fair  dealing,  and  kindness,  and 
the  simple  proclamation  of  the  truth,  as  the  means  by 
which  alone  a  better  age  can  be  brought  nigh,  and  all 
the  tribes  of  earth  taught  to  dwell  together  in  peace.  It 
must  repeat  Wordsworth's  fine  message : 

"*  By  the  soul 
Only  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free.' " 


Rev.  Walter  Walsh,  pastor  of  the 
tfwJT"**  GilfiUan  Memorial  Church,  Dundee, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  living  preachers  in 
Scotland,  will  attend  the  Peace  Congress  in  Boston, 
October  3-7,  as  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society.  Mr.  Walsh  is 
one  of  the  most  uncompromising  opponents  of  war,  and 
brought  upon  himself  persecution  even  to  stoning  by  his 
open  and  unsparing  condemnation  of  the  South  African 
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war.    How  he  understands  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this 
subject  may  be  seen  from  the  following  utterance : 

"  I  have  asked  again  and  again  how  military  drill  helps 
boys  to  keep  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  no  one  tells 
me.  I  have  wanted  to  know  the  value  of  a  '  religious ' 
institution  that  sets  boys  to  read  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
one  night,  and  to-morrow  teaches  them  the  art  of  break- 
ing the  very  first  of  His  laws.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  say 
that  by  obedience  to  the  captain  of  his  company  a  boy 
learns  obedience  to  the  great  Captain  of  his  salvation, 
for  the  captain  of  his  company  will  tell  him  that,  if  he , 
takes  an  oath  to  serve  the  King,  dresses  in  a  uniform, 
practices  with  gun  and  bayonet,  he  may  kill  as  many  men 
as  he  is  able  to ;  whereas  Jesus  absolutely  forbids  him  to 
kill  anybody.  Thus  the  boy  is  taught  to  disobey  the 
great  Captain. 

"It  is  useless  to  argue  that  moral  warfare  must  at 
some  point  yield  to  physical  war,  for  this  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  taught  his  followers 
that  when  they  were  unable  to  persuade  men  to  hear  the 
truth,  when  men  rose  up  against  them  for  speaking  the 
truth,  they  were  to  suffer  death,  if  need  be.  His  fol- 
lowers might  be  martyrs ;  they  must  not  be  murderers. 
It  is  a  misuse  of  language  to  call  that  a  martyrdom  which 
consists  in  the  killing  of  a  man  who  holds  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  is  prevented  from  killing  his  fellow  only  by 
his  own  death.  Martyrdom  is  the  suffering  of  an  unre- 
sisting victim  —  such  as  Jesus  himself  and  most  of  the 
Apostles.  The  pages  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Christian  annals  of  the  first  two  centuries  abundantly 
substantiate  the  great  fact  that  the  first  Christians  abso- 
lutely refused  to  bear  arms,  preferring  rather  to  suffer 
death  by  torment.  How,  then,  can  the  modern  Church 
be  other  than  false  to  the  noblest  traditions  and  prin- 
ciples of  its  faith  in  teaching  innocent  boys  the  anti- 
Christian  doctrines  of  violence  and  war? 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  or  how  little  this 
particular  Brigade  or  that  is  guilty  of  so  doing;  the 
Church  that  does  not  actively  discountenance,  that  does 
not  actively  teach  the  contrary  of,  militarism  in  every 
shape  and  form  is  false  to  the  fundamental  law  of  its 
Founder.  Let  who  will  train  men  to  murder  their 
brothers,  the  Christian  Church's  only  duty  is^to  teach 
them  how  to  save  their  brothers  —  by  themselves  dying 
for  them  if  need  be." 


Brevities. 

.  .  .  The  following  hotels,  which  are  not  far  from 
Tremont  Temple,  are  recommended  to  those  who  expect 
to  attend  the  Peace  Congress  in  Boston,  October  3-7  : 
The  Bellevue,  the  Parker  House,  the  Berkeley,  the  Thorn- 
dike,  the  Nottingham,  the  Commonwealth,  the  Quincy. 
In  the  first  four,  rooms  may  be  had  without  meals  at 
$1.50  and  upward;  in  the  others  at  tl.00  and  upward. 
There  are  also  other  hotels,  somewhat  farther  away,  at 
about  the  same  rates. 

.  .  .  The  Czar  of  Russia  is  said  to  be  on  the  point  of 
proclaiming  a  constitution  for  Russia  in  accordance  with 
a  vow  he  made  conditioned  on  the  birth  of  a  son.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  Czar  is  ready  for  this  step  as 
Boon  as  he  can  induce  the  State  Council  to  consent. 


...  In  a  letter  to  his  employees,  accompanying  his 
usual  Christmas  gift,  the  late  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones 
wrote  in  1899:  "I  am  with  Franklin,  Garrison,  Tolstoy 
and  Christ,  on  the  question  of  war.  I  don't  believe 
there  ever  was  a  good  war,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
ready  for  a  perpetual  Christmas  now,  a  Christmas  that 
shall  last  not  twenty-four  hours  or  a  week,  but  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year." 

.  .  .  The  Pacific  of  San  Francisco,  representing  the 
Congregational  churches  of  the  Pacific  coast,  says:  "No 
one  can  look  out  on  the  world  as  it  is  to-day  and  not 
long  for  the  speedy  coming  of  a  time  when  war  shall  be 
no  more.  War  was  never  so  costly  and  deadly  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  struggle  now  going  on  between  Japan  and 
Russia  will  leave  both  impoverished ;  burdens  are  being 
imposed  from  which  they  will  not  be  relieved  for  perhaps 
a  hundred  years,  and  commercially  other  nations  will 
reap  benefits  which  otherwise  might  be  theirs." 

.  .  .  Volney  W.  Foster  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  United 
States  delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Congress  at  Mexico 
City  in  1901-2,  died  suddenly  from  apoplexy  on  August  15. 

.  .  .  The  Universal  Peace  Union  of  Philadelphia  will 
hold  its  thirty-eighth  anniversary  at  St.  Louis,  in  the 
Library  Hall  of  the  Hall  of  Congresses,  on  the  9th,  10th 
and  11th  of  September.  It  is  announced  that  prominent 
speakers  from  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
will  take  part  in  the  program. 

...  A  pleasant  incident  at  the  recent  Mohonk  Lake 
Arbitration  Conference  was  the  presentation  by  the  Con- 
ference of  a  hall  clock  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley.  Since 
the  Conference  closed  Mr.  Franklin  P.  Shumway  of 
Boston,  who  acted  as  treasurer  for  the  funds  contributed, 
has  procured  a  fine  English  clock  and  sent  it  to  Mohonk. 
On  the  face  of  the  clock  on  a  silver  plate  was  this 
inscription : 

"  Presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Smiley  by  the  Tenth 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  June 
1-3,  1904,  in  grateful  recognition  of  their  devoted  services  to 
the  cause  of  universal  brotherhood  and  peace." 

...  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International  So- 
cialist Congress  in  Amsterdam,  two  members,  both  of 
them  vice-presidents,  representing  the  proletariats  of 
Japan  and  Russia,. publicly  shook  hands  at  the  opening 
of  the  proceedings,  thus  declaring  in  the  face  of  the 
world  their  position  on  the  question  of  war  —  and  of  the 
war  between  their  respective  countries.  A  very  simple 
but  a  very  great  deed ! 

...  At  the  International  Congress  of  the  Salvation 
Army  held  lately  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  "  thunderous 
applause,"  the  report  says,  was  drawn  forth  by  General 
Booth's  charge  to  the  workers  that  they  should  "  teach 
men  better  manners  than  to  go  cutting  one  another's 
throats  for  their  own  base  purposes." 

.  .  .  There  is  no  general  peace  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  but  the  American  Peace  Society  has  at 
No.  58,  in  the  Social  Economy  Department,  a  small 
display  of  pamphlets,  papers  and  large  cards  with  valu- 
able information  printed  in  big  letters  upon  them.  The 
Universal  Peace  Union  also  has  an  exhibit  in  Block  5, 
South  Corridor  of  the  Education  Building.  It  will  pay 
visitors  to  stop  a  little  while  and  look  at  these  sections. 
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Program  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal 
Peace  Congress. 

Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  October  3-7. 


Sunday,  October  2. 

services  devoted  to  peace  ik  many  of  the  boston  and 
suburban  churches. 

Sunday  Afternoon. 

Special  services  in  Tremont  Temple,  Park  Street  Church,  etc. 

The  Duties  of  Ministers  of  Religion  and  Religious  People  in 
General  in  Relation  to  the  Movement  for  International  Arbi- 
tration and  Peace  will  be  discussed  by  able  speakers  from 
Europe  and  America. 

Sunday  Evening. 

A  Musical  Consecration  Service  in  Symphony  Hall,  given 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  with  a  large  orchestra. 
Singing  of  the  great  peace  hymns  and  other  appropriate  selec- 
tions, by  a  chorus  of  400  voices. 

Monday,  October  3. 

Twelve  o'clock  Noon. 

John  L.  Bates,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  P.  A.  Col- 
lins, Mayor  of  Boston,  will  give  the  delegates  an  official  wel- 
come in  Tremont  Temple.  A  representative  of  the  national 
government  will  also  be  present  to  join  in  the  welcome. 

Monday  Evening. 

Public  meeting  in  the  Auditorium,  Tremont  Temple. 

Able  speakers  from  Europe  and  America,  whose  names 
cannot  yet  be  definitely  announced,  will  address  the  meeting. 
(It  may  be  found  necessary  to  combine  the  meeting  of  welcome 
with  this  meeting  in  the  evening.) 

Tuesday,  October  4. 

First  Deliberative  Session  of  the  Congress  in 
Tremont  Temple  at  10  o'clock. 

Congress  called  to  order  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Organization. 

Appointment  of  the  President  and  Opening  RemarkB  by  him. 

Responses  by  representatives  of  each  of  the  countries  having 
delegates  in  the  Congress. 

Selection  of  Vice-Presidents,  Secretaries  and  Committees. 

(The  Congress  rules  prescribe  three  Committees :  A.  On 
Questions  of  the  Day;  B.  On  International  Law  and  Kin- 
dred Subjects;  C.  On  Methods  of  Propaganda.  The  Com- 
mittees prepare  business  and  formulate  resolutions.) 

Report  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  on  the  Events  of 
the  Tear. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

Meetings  of  the  Committees. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

Public  Meeting  in  Tremont  Temple  at  8  o'clock,  presided 
over  by  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White. 

Subject:  "  The- Work  and  Influence  of  the  Hague  Conference 
and  Court" 

Addresses  will  be  given  by  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  ex- 
Ambassador  to  Germany;  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  ex-Minister 
to  Turkey  and  Member  of  the  Hague  Court;  Sir  John 
Macdonell,  British  Member  of  the  Hague  Court;  Hon.  William 
I.  Buchanan,  ex-Minister  to  Argentina,  and  Hon.  Gustave 
Hubbard,  Member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Wednesday,  October  5. 

Deliberative  Session  at  10  o'clock  in  Tremont  Temple. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Questions  of  the  Day. 


Report  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  France  and  Germany. 
International  Agreement  for  the  Reduction  of  Armaments. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 
Meetings  of  the  Committees. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

Public  Meeting  in  Tremont  Temple  at  8  o'clock. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  will  be  "  The  Interests,  Respon- 
sibilities and  Duties  of  Business  Men  and  Business  Organiza- 
tions in  Relation  to  the  Cause  of  International  Peace." 

Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  able  speakers  from  Europe 
and  America. 

Public  Meeting  in  Park  Street  Church  at  the  same  hour, 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  President  of  the 
international  Council  of  Women. 

Subject:  "The  Responsibilities,  Duties,  and  Work  of 
Women  in  the  Promotion  of  International  Arbitration  and 
Peaoe." 

Addresses  will  be  given  by  the  Baroness  von  Suttner,  author 
of  " Lay  Down  Your  Arms";  Mrs.  W.  P.  Byles,  of  England; 
Jane  Addams,  of  Chicago,  and  one  or  two  others. 

A  workingmen's  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  is  being  arranged, 
over  which  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  will  preside.  The  time  of  this  meeting  will 
be  announced  at  the  opening  of  the  Congr 


Thursday,  October  6. 

Deliberative  Session  in  Tremont  Temple  at  10  o'clock. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  International  Law. 

International  Arbitration.  The  Hague  Court  Treaties  of 
Obligatory  Arbitration.  Reports  from  the  different  National 
Delegations  on  the  Status  of  Arbitration  in  their  own  Coun- 
tries. 

Diplomacy  and  Arbitration.  Instruction  of  those  beginning 
Diplomats  Careers  in  the  Principles  and  History  of  Arbitra- 
tion. 

The  Organization  of  a  Regular  International  Advisory 
Congress. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

Meetings  of  the  Committees. 

Thursday  Evening. 

Public  Meeting  in  Tremont  Temple  at  8  o'clock. 

Subject:  "The  Responsibilities,  Duties  and  Work  of  Educa- 
tors in  Creating  Right  Ideals  of  International  Life  and  Con- 
duct." 

Addresses  will  be  given  by  prominent  educators  from 
America  and  Europe. 

Friday*  October  7. 

Deliberative  Session,  Tremont  Temple,  9.30  o'clock. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Methods  of  Propaganda. 

Economic  Causes  of  War.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
appointed  last  year  at  Rouen. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Aspects  of  the  International 
Peace  Movement. 

Choice  of  the  place  of  holding  the  next  Peace  Congress. 

Declaration  of  the  Congress.    Appeal  to  the  nations. 

Friday  Evening. 
Banquet  and  Addresses  in  Horticultural  Hall. 


The  afternoons  of  the  week  will  be  given  to  Sight  Seeing, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  delegates.  There  will  be  Excursions  to 
Concord,  Plymouth,  and  other  places. 

The  railways  will  give  a  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  for 
the  round  trip  to  those  attending  the  Congress.  Those  pur- 
chasing tickets  to  Boston  wili  be  careful  to  ask  for  certificates 
which  will  entitle  them  to  return  at  one-third  fare. 
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Count  Tolstoy  on  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.* 

"  BBTHINK  YOURSELVES  1 " 

41  This  is  your  hour,  Mid  the  power  of  darkness."  —  Luke  22 :  63. 

I. 

Again  war.  Again  sufferings,  necessary  to  nobody, 
utterly  uncalled  for;  again  fraud,  again  the  universal 
stupefaction  and  brutalization  of  men. 

Men  who  are  separated  from  each  other  by  thousands 
of  miles,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  men, —  on  the 
one  hand,  Buddhists,  whose  law  forbids  the  killing,  not 
only  of  men,  but  of  animals ;  on  the  other  hand,  Chris-, 
tians,  professing  the  law  of  brotherhood  and  love, — 
like  wild  beasts  on  land  and  on  sea  are  seeking  out  each 
other,  in  order  to  kill,  torture  and  mutilate  each  other 
in  the  most  cruel  way.  What  can  this  be?  Is  it  a 
dream  or  &  reality  ?  Something  is  taking  place  which 
should  not,  cannot  be ;  one  longs  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
dream  and  to  awake  from  it. 

But  no,  it  is  not  a  dream,  it  is  a  dreadful  reality ! 

One  could  yet  understand  how  a  poor,  uneducated, 
defrauded  Japanese,  torn  from  his  field  and  taught  that 
Buddhism  consists  not  in  compassion  to  all  that  lives, 
but  in  sacrifices  to  idols,  and  how  a  similar  poor  illiterate 
fellow  from  the  neighborhood  of  Toula  or  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod, who  has  been  taught  that  Christianity  consists 
in  worshipping  Christ,  the  Madonna,  Saints,  and  their 
ikons,  —  one  could  understand  how  these  unfortunate 
men,  brought  by  the  violence  and  deceit  of  centuries  to 
recognize  the  greatest  crime  in  the  world,  the  murder 
of  one's  brethren,  as  a  virtuous  act,  can  commit  these 
dreadful  deeds,  without  regarding  themselves  as  being 
guilty  in  so  doing. 

But  how  can  so-called  enlightened  men  preach  war, 
support  it,  participate  in  it,  and,  worst  of  all,  without 
suffering  the  dangers  of  war  themselves,  incite  others 
to  it,  sending  their  unfortunate,  defrauded  brothers  to 
fight?  These  so-called  enlightened  men  cannot  possibly 
ignore,  I  do  not  say  the  Christian  law,  if  they  recognize 
themselves  to  be  Christians,  but  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten, is  being  written,  has  and  is  being  said,  about  the 
cruelty,  futility  and  senselessness  of  war.  They  are  re- 
garded as  enlightened  men  precisely  because  they  know 
all  this.  The  majority  of  them  have  themselves  written 
and  spoken  about  this.  Not  to  mention  the  Hague  Con- 
ference, which  called  forth  universal  praise,  or  all  the 
books,  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles  and  speeches  dem- 
onstrating the  possibility  of  the  solution  of  international 
misunderstandings  by  international  arbitration,  —  no  en- 
lightened man  can  help  knowing  that  the  universal 
competition  in  the  armaments  of  states  must  inevitably 
lead  them  to  endless  wars,  or  to  a  general  bankruptcy, 
or  else  to  both  the  one  and  the  other.  They  cannot  but 
know  that  besides  the  senseless,  purposeless  expenditure 
of  milliards  of  roubles,  that  is,  of  human  labor,  on  the 
preparations  for  war,  during  the  wars  themselves  millions 
of  the  most  energetic  and  vigorous  men  perish  in  that 
period  of  their  life  which  is  best  for  productive  labor 

•Translated  by  V.  Tchertkoff,  editor  of  the  Free  Age  Press,  13  Pater- 
noster Bow,  London,  and  I.  F.  M .  First  published  in  the  London  Times, 
June  27, 1904.  ' 

[No  Rights  Reserved.] 


(during  the  past  century  wars  have  destroyed  fourteen 
million  men).  Enlightened  men  cannot  but  know  that 
occasions  for  war  are  always  such  as  are  not  worth  not 
only  one  human  life,  but  not  one-hundredth  part  of  all 
that  which  is  spent  upon  wars  (in  fighting  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes  much  more  was  spent  than  it 
would  have  cost  to  redeem  them  from  slavery). 

Every  one  knows  and  cannot  help  knowing  that, 
above  all,  wars,  calling  forth  the  lowest  animal  passions, 
deprave  and  brutalize  men.  Every  one  knows  the  weak- 
ness of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  war,  such  as  were 
brought  forward  by  De  Maistre,  Moltke  and  others,  for 
they  are  all  founded  on  the  sophism  that  in  every  human 
calamity  it  is  possible  to  find  an  advantageous  element, 
or  else  upon  the  utterly  arbitrary  assertion  that  wars 
have  always  existed  and  therefore  always  must  exist,  as 
if  the  bad  actions  of  men  could  be  justified  by  the  ad- 
vantages or  the  usefulness  which  they  realize,  or  by  the 
consideration  that  they  have  been  committed  during  a 
long  period  of  time.  All  so-called  enlightened  men 
know  all  this.  Then  suddenly  war  begins  and  all  this 
is  instantly  forgotten,  and  the  same  men,  who  but  yes- 
terday were  proving  the  cruelty,  futility,  the  senseless- 
ness of  wars,  now  think,  speak  and  write  only  about 
killing  as  many  men  as  possible,  about  ruining  and  de- 
stroying the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the  productions 
of  human  labor,  and  about  exciting  as  much  as  possible 
the  passion  of  hatred  in  those  peaceful,  harmless,  indus- 
trious men  who  by  their  labor  feed,  clothe,  maintain 
these  same  pseudo-enlightened  men,  who  compel  them 
to  commit  those  dreadful  deeds  contrary  to  their  con- 
science, welfare  or  faith. 

II- 

EXCUSES    BY    WHICH   THE    WAR   IS   JUSTIFIED. 

Something  is  taking  place  incomprehensible  and  im- 
possible in  its  cruelty,  falsehood  and  stupidity.  The 
Russian  Czar,  the  same  man  who  exhorted  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  cause  of  peace,  publicly  announces  that, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace  so 
dear  to  his  heart,  efforts  which  express  themselves 
in  the  seizing  of  other  people's  lands  and  in  the 
strengthening  of  armies  for  the  defense  of  these  stolen 
lands,  he,  owing  to  the  attack  of  the  Japanese,  com- 
mands that  the  same  shall  be  done  to  the  Japanese  as 
they  had  commenced  doing  to  the  Russians,  that  is, 
that  they  should  be  slaughtered ;  and  in  announcing  this 
call  to  murder  he  mentions  God,  asking  the  divine  bless- 
ing on  the  most  dreadful  crime  in  the  world.  The  Jap- 
anese Emperor  has  proclaimed  the  same  thing  in  relation 
to  the  Russians. 

Men  of  science  and  of  law  (Messieurs  Muravieff  and 
Martens)  strenuously  try  to  prove  that  in  the  recent  call 
of  all  nations  to  universal  peace  and  the  present  incite- 
ment to  war,  because  of  the  seizure  of  other  people's 
lands,  there  is  no  contradiction.  Diplomatists,  in  their 
refined  French  language,  publish  and  send  out  circulars 
in  which  they  circumstantially  and  diligently  prove, 
though  they  know  no  one  believes  them,  that,  after  all 
its  efforts  to  establish  peaceful  relations,  —  in  reality, 
after  all  its  efforts  to  deceive  other  countries, —  the  Rus- 
sian government  has  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  only  means  for  a  rational  solution  of  the  question, 
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that  is,  to  the  murder  of  men.  The  same  thing  is  written 
by  Japanese  diplomatists.  Scientists,  historians  and 
philosophers,  on  their  side,  comparing  the  present  with 
the  past,  deduct  from  these  comparisons  profound  con- 
clusions, and  argue  interminably  about  the  laws  of  the 
movement  of  nations,  about  the  relation  between  the 
yellow  and  white  races,  or  about  Buddhism  and  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  on  the  basis  of  these  deductions  and  argu- 
ments they  justify  the  slaughter  of  those  belonging  to 
the  yellow  race  by  Christians ;  while  in  the  same  way 
the  Japanese  scientists  and  philosophers  justify  the 
slaughter  of  those  of  the  white  race.  Journalists,  with- 
out concealing  their  joy,  try  to  outdo  each  other,  and, 
not  hesitating  at  any  falsehood,  however  impudent  and 
transparent,  prove  in  all  possible  ways  that  the  Russians 
only  are  right  and  strong  and  good  in  every  respect,  and 
that  all  the  Japanese  are  wrong  and  weak  and  bad  in 
every  respect,  and  that  all  those  are  also  bad  who  are 
inimical  or  may  become  inimical  toward  the  Russians  — 
the  English,  the  Americans;  and  the  same  is  proved 
likewise  by  the  Japanese  and  their  supporters  in  relation 
to  the  Russians. 

Not  to  mention  the  military,  who  in  the  way  of  their 
profession  prepare  for  murder,  crowds  of  so-called  en- 
lightened people,  such  as  professors,  social  reformers, 
students,  nobles,  merchants,  without  being  forced  thereto 
by  anything  or  any  one,  express  the  most  bitter  and  con- 
temptuous feelings  toward  the  Japanese,  the  English,  or 
the  Americans,  toward  whom  but  yesterday  they  were 
either  well-disposed  or  indifferent;  while,  without  the 
least  compulsion,  they  express  the  most  abject,  servile 
feelings  toward  the  Czar,  to  whom,  to  say  the  least,  they 
were  completely  indifferent,  assuring  him  of  their  un- 
limited love  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  his 
interests. 

This  unfortunate,  entangled  young  man,  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  of  people, 
continually  deceived  and  compelled  to  contradict  himself, 
confidently  thanks  and  blesses  the  troops  whom  he  calls 
his  own  for  murder  in  defense  of  lands  which  with  yet 
less  right  he  also  calls  his  own.  All  present  to  each 
other  hideous  ikons  in  which  not  only  no  one  amongst 
the  educated  believe,  but  which  unlearned  peasants  are 
beginning  to  abandon ;  all  bow  down  to  the  ground  be- 
fore these  ikons,  kiss  them,  and  pronounce  pompous  and 
deceitful  speeches  in  which  no  one  really  believes. 

Wealthy  people  contribute  insignificant  portions  of 
their  immorally  acquired  riches  for  this  cause  of  murder 
or  the  organization  of  help  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  murder,  while  the  poor,  from  whom  the  government 
annually  collects  two  milliards,  deem  it  necessary  to  do 
likewise,  giving  their  mites  also.  The  government  incites 
and  encourages  crowds  of  idlers,  who  walk  about  the 
streets  with  the  Czar's  portrait,  singing,  shouting  hurrah ! 
and  who,  under  pretext  of  patriotism,  are  licensed  in  all 
kinds  of  excess.  All  over  Russia,  from  the  palace  to  the 
remotest  village,  the  pastors  of  churches,  calling  them- 
selves Christians,  appeal  to  that  God  who  has  enjoined 
love  to  one's  enemies,  to  the  God  of  Love  Himself,  to 
help  the  work  of  the  devil  to  further  the  slaughter  of 
men. 

Stupefied  by  prayers,  sermons,  exhortations,  by  pro- 
cessions, pictures,  and  newspapers,  the  cannon's  flash, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  uniformly  dressed,  carry- 


ing divers  deadly  weapons,  leaving  their  parents,  wives, 
children,  with  hearts  of  agony,  but  with  artificial  spright- 
liness,  go  where  they,  risking  their  own  lives,  will  com- 
mit the  most  dreadful  act  of  killing  men  whom  they 
do  not  know  and  who  have  done  them  no  harm.  And 
they  are  followed  by  doctors  and  nurses,  who  somehow 
imagine  that  at  home  they  cannot  serve  simple,  peaceful, 
suffering  people,  but  can  only  serve  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  slaughtering  each  other.  Those  who  remain  at 
home  are  gladdened  by  news  of  the  murder  of  men,  and 
when  they  learn  that  many  Japanese  have  been  killed 
they  thank  some  one  whom  they  call  God. 

All  this  is  not  only  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of 
elevated  feeling,  but  those  who  refrain  from  such  mani- 
festations, if  they  endeavor  to  disabuse  men,  are  deemed 
traitors  and  betrayers,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  abused 
and  beaten  by  a  brutalized  crowd  which,  in  defense  of 
its  insanity  and  cruelty,  can  possess  no  other  weapon 
than  brute  force. 

III. 

AS   IF   JESUS    HAD    NEVER   EXISTED    AND    TAUGHT. 

It  is  as  if  there  had  never  existed  either  Voltaire,  or 
Montaigne,  or  Pascal,  or  Swift,  or  Kant,  or  Spinoza,  or 
hundreds  of  other  writers  who  have  exposed,  with  great 
force,  the  madness  and  futility  of  war,  and  have  de- 
scribed its  cruelty,  immorality  and  savagery ;  and,  above 
all,  it  is  as  if  there  had  never  existed  Jesus  and  his  teach- 
ing of  human  brotherhood  and  love  of  God  and  of  men. 

One  recalls  all  this  to  mind  and  looks  around  on  what 
is  now  taking  place,  and  one  experiences  horror  less  at 
the  abominations  of  war  than  at  that  which  is  the 
most  horrible  of  all  horrors,  the  consciousness  of  the 
impotency  of  human  reason. 

That  which  alone  distinguishes  man  from  the  animal, 
—  that  which  constitutes  his  merit, —  his  reason,  is  found 
to  be  an  unnecessary,  and  not  only  a  useless,  but  a  per- 
nicious addition,  which  simply  impedes  action,  like  a 
bridle  fallen  from  a  horse's  head  and  entangled  in  his 
legs  and  only  irritating  him. 

It  is  comprehensible  that  a  heathen,  a  Greek,  a  Ro- 
man, even  a  mediaeval  Christian,  ignorant  of  the  Gospel 
and  blindly  believing  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  Church, 
might  fight,  and,  fighting,  pride  himself  on  his  military 
achievements;  but  how  can  a  believing  Christian,  or 
even  a  skeptic,  involuntarily  permeated  by  the  Christian 
ideals  of  human  brotherhood  and  love  which  have  in- 
spired the  works  of  the  philosophers,  moralists  and  artists 
of  our  time,  —  how  can  such .  take  a  gun,  or  stand  by  a 
cannon,  and  aim  at  a  crowd  of  his  fellowmen,  desiring 
to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  possible  ? 

The  Assyrians,  Romans,  or  Greeks  might  be  persuaded 
that  in  fighting  they  were  acting  not  only  according  to 
their  conscience,  but  even  fulfilling  a  righteous  deed. 
But,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  we  are  Christians,  and 
however  Christianity  may  have  been  distorted,  its  general 
spirit  cannot  but  lift  us  to  that  higher  plane  of  reason 
whence  we  can  no  longer  refrain  from  feeling  with  our 
whole  being  not  only  the  senselessness  and  the  cruelty 
of  war,  but  its  complete  opposition  to  all  that  we  regard 
as  good  and  right.  Therefore,  we  cannot  do  as  they  did, 
with  assurance,  firmness  and  peace,  and  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  criminality,  without  the  desperate  feel- 
ing of  a  murderer,  who,  having  begun  to  kill  his  victim, 
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and  feeling  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  the  guilt  of  his  act, 
proceeds  to  try  to  stupefy  or  infuriate  himself,  to  be  able 
the  better  to  complete  his  dreadful  deed.  All  the  un- 
natural, feverish,  hot-headed,  insane  excitement  which 
has  now  seized  the  idle  upper  ranks  of  Russian  society  is 
merely  the  symptom  of  their  recognition  of  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  work  which  is  being  done.  All  these  inso- 
lent, mendacious  speeches  about  devotion  to,  and  worship 
of,  the  Monarch,  about  readiness  to  sacrifice  life,  or 
one  should  say  other  people's  lives,  and  not  one's  own ; 
all  these  promises  to  defend  with  one's  breast  land  which 
does  not  belong  to  one ;  all  these  senseless  benedictions 
of  each  other  with  various  banners  and  monstrous  ikons ; 
all  these  Te  Deums ;  all  these  preparations  of  blankets 
and  bandages ;  all  these  detachments  of  nurses ;  all  these 
contributions  to  the  fleet  and  to  the  Red  Cross  presented 
to  the  government,  whose  direct  duty  is,  whilst  it  has 
the  possibility  of  collecting  from  the  people  as  much 
money  as  it  requires,  having  declared  war,  to  organize 
the  necessary  fleet  and  necessary  means  for  attending  the 
wounded;  all  these  Slavonic,  pompous,  senseless  and 
blasphemous  prayers,  the  utterance  of  which  in  various 
towns  is  communicated  in  the  papers  as  important  news ; 
all  these  processions,  calls  for  the  national  hymn,  cheers ; 
all  this  dreadful,  desperate,  newspaper  mendacity,  which, 
being  universal,  does  not  fear  exposure ;  all  this  stupe- 
faction and  brutalization  which  has  now  taken  hold  of 
Russian  society,  and  which  is  being  transmitted  by  de- 
grees also  to  the  masses, —  all  this  is  only  a  symptom  of 
the  guilty  consciousness  of  that  dreadful  act  which  is 
being  accomplished. 

Spontaneous  feeling  tells  men  that  what  they  are  doing 
should  not  be ;  but,  as  the  murderer  who  has  begun  to 
assassinate  his  victim  cannot  stop,  so  also  Russian  people 
now  imagine  that  the  fact  of  the  deadly  work  having 
been  commenced  is  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor 
of  war.  War  has  been  begun,  and  therefore  it  should 
go  on.  Thus  it  seems  to  simple,  benighted,  unlearned 
men  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  petty  passions  and 
stupefaction  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  In  ex- 
actly the  same  way  the  most  educated  men  of  our  time 
argue  to  prove  that  man  does  not  possess  free  will,  and 
that,  therefore,  even  were  he  to  understand  that  the 
work  he  has  commenced  is  evil,  he  can  no  longer  cease 
to  do  it 

And  dazed,  brutalized  men  continue  their  dreadful 
work. 

IV. 

REPLIES    OP    S0LDIEB8,    DIPLOMATS    AND   JOURNALISTS. 

Ask  a  soldier,  a  private,  a  corporal,  a  non-commissioned 
officer  who  has  abandoned  his  old  parents,  his  wife,  his 
children,  why  he  is  preparing  to  kill  men  whom  he  does 
not  know,  he  will  at  first  be  astonished  at  your  question. 
He  is  a  soldier,  he  has  taken  the  oath,  and  it  is  bis  duty 
to  fulfill  the  orders  of  his  commanders.  If  you  tell  him 
that  war,  that  is,  the  slaughter  of  men,  does  not  conform 
to  the  command,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  he  will  say, 
"  And  how  if  ours  are  attacked  ?  For  the  King.  For 
the  Orthodox  faith."  One  of  them  said  in  answer  to  my 
question :  "  And  how  if  he  attacks  that  which  is  sacred  ?  " 
"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked.  "Why,"  said  he, 
"  the  banner."  And  if  you  endeavor  to  explain  to  such 
a  soldier  that  God's  commandment  is  more  important  not 


only  than  the  banner,  but -than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  he  will  become  silent,  or  he  will  get  angry  and 
report  you  to  the  authorities. 

Ask  an  officer,  a  general,  why  he  goes  to  the  war, 
he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  a  military  man,  and  that  the 
military  are  indispensable  for  the  defense  of  the  father- 
land. As  to  murder  not  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  law,  this  does  not  trouble  him,  as  either  he 
does  not  believe  in  this  law,  or,  if  he  does,  it  is  not  in 
the  law  itself  but  in  that  explanation  which  has  been 
given  to  this  law.  But,  above  all,  he,  like  the  soldier,  in 
place  of  the  personal  question,  what  should  he  do  him- 
self, always  puts  the  general  question  about  the  state  or 
the  fatherland.  "At  the  present  moment,  when  the 
fatherland  is  in  danger,  one  should  act,  and  not  argue," 
he  will  say. 

Ask  the  diplomatists,  who  by  their  deceits  prepare 
*wars,  why  they  do  it,  they  will  tell  you  that  the  object 
of  their  activity  is  the  establishment  of  peace  between 
nations,  and  that  this  object  is  attained,  not  by  ideal, 
unrealizable  theories,  but  by  diplomatic  action  and 
readiness  for  war.  And,  just  as  the  military,  instead  of 
the  question  concerning  one's  own  action,  put  the  gen- 
eral question,  so  also  diplomatists  will  speak  about  the 
interests  of  Russia,  about  the  unscrupulousness  of  other 
powers,  about  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  but  aot 
about  their  own  position  and  its  activities. 

Ask  the  journalists  why,  by  their  writings,  they  in- 
cite men  to  war,  they  will  say  that  wars  in  general  are 
necessary  and  useful,  especially  the  present  war,  and 
they  will  confirm  this  opinion  of  theirs  by  misty  patriotic 
phrases,  and,  just  like  the  military  and  diplomatist,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  why  he,  a  journalist,  a  particular 
individual,  a  living  man,  acts  in  a  certain  way,  he  will 
speak  about  the  general  interests  of  the  nation,  about 
the  state,  civilization,  the  white  race.  In  the  same  way, 
all  those  who  prepare  war  will  explain  their  participation 
in  that  work.  They  will  perhaps  agree  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  abolish  war,  but  at  present  this  is  impossible. 
At  present  they,  as  Russians  and  as  men  who  occupy 
certain  positions,  such  as  heads  of  the  nobility,  repre- 
sentatives of  local  self-government,  doctors,  workers  of 
the  Red  Cross,  are  called  upon  to  act  and  not  to  argue. 
"  There  is  no  time  to  argue  and  to  think  of  oneself," 
they  will  say,  "  when  there  is  a  great  common  work  to 
be  done."  The  same  will  be  said  by  the  Czar,  seemingly 
responsible  for  the  whole  thing.  He,  like  the  soldier, 
will  be  astonished  at  the  question,  whether  war  is  now 
necessary.  He  does  not  even  admit  the  idea  that  the 
war  might  yet  be  arrested.  He  will  say  that  he  cannot 
refrain  from  fulfilling  that  which  is  demanded  of  him  by 
the  whole  nation,  that,  although  he  does  recognize  that 
war  is  a  great  evil,  and  has  used,  and  is  ready  to  use,  all 
possible  means  for  its  abolition,  in  the  present  case  he 
could  not  help  declaring  war,  and  cannot  help  continuing 
it.     It  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  glory  of  Russia. 

Every  one  of  these  men,  to  the  question  why  he,  so 
and  so,  Ivan,  Peter,  Nicholas,  whilst  recognizing  as  bind- 
ing upon  him  the  Christian  law  which  not  only  forbids 
the  killing  of  one's  neighbor,  but  demands  that  one  should 
love  him,  serve  him, —  why  he  permits  himself  to  partici- 
pate in  war,  that  is,  in  violence,  loot,  murder,  will  infalli- 
bly answer  the  same  thing :  that  he  is  thus  acting  in  the 
name  of  his  fatherland,  or  faith,  or  oath,  or  honor,  or 
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civilization,  or  the  future  welfare  of  the  whole  of  man- 
kind, in  general,  of  something  abstract  and  indefinite. 
Moreover,  these  men  are  always  so  urgently  occupied 
either  by  preparation  for  war,  or  by  its  organization,  or 
discussions  about  it,  that  in  their  leisure  time  they  can 
only  rest  from  their  labors,  and  have  not  time  to  occupy 
themselves  with  discussions  about  their  life,  regarding 
such  discussions  as  idle. 

V. 

ON    THE    EDGE    OF   A    PRECIPICE. 

Men  of  our  Christian  world  and  of  our  time  are  like  a 
man  who,  having  missed  the  right  turning,  the  further 
he  goes  the  more  he  becomes  convinced  that  he  is  going 
the  wrong  way.  Yet  the  greater  his  doubts  the  quicker 
and  the  more  desperately  does  he  hurry  on,  consoling 
himself  with  the  thought  that  he  will  arrive  somewhere. 
But  the  time  comes  when  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  the 
way  along  which  he  is  going  will  lead  to  nothing  but  a 
precipice,  which  he  is  already  beginning  to  discern  before 
him. 

In  such  a  position  stands  the  Christian  humanity  of 
our  time.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that,  if  we  continue  to 
live  as  we  are  now  living,  guided  in  our  private  lives,  as 
well  as  in  the  life  of  separate  states,  by  the  sole  desire 
of  welfare  for  ourselves  and  for  our  state,  and  to  think, 
as  we  do  now,  to  ensure  this  welfare  by  violence,  then, 
inevitably  increasing  the  means  of  violence  of  one 
against  the  other  and  of  state  against  state,  we  shall 
first  keep  ruling  ourselves  more  and  more,  transferring 
the  major  portion  of  our  productiveness  to  armaments ; 
and,  secondly,  by  killing  in  mutual  wars  the  best  physi- 
cally developed  men,  we  must  become  more  and  more 
degenerate  and  morally  depraved. 

That  this  will  be  the  case,  if  we  do  not  alter  our  life, 
is  as  certain  as  it  is  mathematically  certain  that  two  non- 
parallel  straight  lines  must  meet.  But  not  only  is  this 
theoretically  certain  in  our  times ;  it  is  becoming  certain 
not  only  to  the  mind,  but  also  to  the  consciousness.  The 
precipice  toward  which  we  are  approaching  is  already 
becoming  apparent  to  us,  and  the  most  simple,  non-phil- 
osophizing and  uneducated  men  cannot  but  see  that,  by 
arming  ourselves  more  and  more  against  each  other  and 
slaughtering  each  other  in  war,  we,  like  spiders  in  a  jar, 
can  come  to  nothing  else  but  the  destruction  of  each  other. 

A  sincere,  serious,  rational  man  can  no  longer  console 
himself  by  the  thought  that  matters  can  be  mended,  as 
was  formerly  supposed,  by  a  universal  empire  such  as 
that  of  Rome  or  of  Charles  the  Great,  or  Napoleon,  or 
by  the  mediaeval  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  or  by  holy 
alliances,  by  the  political  balance  of  the  European  Con- 
cert, and  by  peaceful  international  tribunals,  or,  as  some 
have  thought,  by  the  increase  of  military  strength  and 
the  newly  discovered  powerful  weapons  of  destruction. 

It  is  impossible  to  organize  a  universal  empire  or 
republic,  consisting  of  European  states,  as  different 
nationalities  will  never  desire  to  unite  into  one  state. 
To  organize  international  tribunals  for  the  solution  of 
international  disputes?  But  who  will  impose  obedience 
to  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  upon  a  contending  party 
who  has  an  organized  army  of  millions  of  men  ?  To 
disarm  ?  No  one  desires  it  or  will  begin  it.  To  invent 
yet  more  dreadful  means  of  destruction  ?  Balloons  with 
bombs  filled   with  suffocating  gases,  shells  which  men 


shower  upon  each  other  from  above?  Whatever  may 
be  invented,  all  states  will  furnish  themselves  with 
similar  weapons  of  destruction.  And  cannon's  flesh,  as 
after  cold  weapons  it  submitted  to  bullets,  and  meekly 
exposed  itself  to  shells,  bombs,  far-reaching  guns,  mi- 
trailleuses, mines,  so  it  will  also  submit  to  bombs  charged 
with  suffocating  gases  scattered  down  upon  it  from 
balloons. 

Nothing  shows  more  evidently  than  the  speeches  of 
M.  Muravieff  and  Professor  Martens  about  the  Japa- 
nese war  not  contradicting  the  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
ence,— nothing  shows  more  obviously  than  these  speeches 
to  what  an  extent,  amongst  the  men  of  our  time,  the 
means  for  the  transmission  of  thought  —  speech  —  is  dis- 
torted, and  how  the  capacity  for  clear,  rational  thinking 
is  completely  lost.  Thought  and  speech  are  used  for 
the  purpose,  not  of  serving  as  a  guide  for  human  activity, 
but  of  justifying  any  activity,  however  criminal  it  may 
be.  The  late  Boer  war  and  the  present  Japanese  war, 
which  can  at  any  moment  pass  into  a  universal  slaughter, 
have  proved  this  beyond  all  doubt.  All  anti-military 
discussions  can  as  little  contribute  to  the  cessation  of 
war  as  the  most  eloquent  and  persuasive  considerations 
addressed  to  fighting  dogs  as  to  its  being  more  advan- 
tageous to  divide  the  piece  of  meat  over  which  they  are 
struggling  than  to  mutilate  each  other  and  lose  the  piece 
of  meat,  which  will  be  carried  away  by  some  passing 
dog  not  joining  in  the  fight. 

We  are  dashing  on  toward  the  precipice,  cannot  stop, 
and  we  are  approaching  its  edge. 

For  every  rational  man  who  reflects  upon  the  position 
in  which  humanity  is  now  placed  and  upon  that  which 
it  is  inevitably  approaching,  it  cannot  but  be  obvious 
that  there  is  no  practical  issue  out  of  this  position,  that 
one  cannot  devise  any  combination  or  organization 
which  would  save  us  from  the  destruction  toward  which 
we  are  inevitably  rushing. 

Not  to  mention  the  economical  problems  which  be- 
come more  and  more  complex,  those  mutual  relations 
between  the  states  arming  themselves  against  each  other 
and  at  any  moment  ready  to  break  out  into  wars  clearly 
point  to  the  certain  destruction  toward  which  all  so- 
called  civilized  humanity  is  being  carried. 

Then  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

VI. 

THE    ONLY   REMEDY. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  John  the  Baptist  and  then 
Jesus  said  to  men :  The  time  is  fulfilled  and  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  at  hand,  bethink  yourselves  (furapoetre) 
and  believe  in  the  Gospel  (Mark  1 :  15) ;  and  if  you 
do  not  bethink  yourselves  you  will  all  perish  (Luke 
13:  5). 

But  men  did  not  listen  to  them,  and  the  destruction 
they  foretold  is  already  near  to  hand.  And  we  men  of 
our  time  cannot  but  see  it.  We  are  already  perishing, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  leave  unheeded  that  old-in- 
time,  but  for  us  new,  means  of  salvation.  We  cannot 
but  see  that  besides  all  the  other  calamities  which  flow 
from  our  bad  and  irrational  life,  military  preparations 
alone  and  the  wars  inevitably  growing  from  them  must 
infallibly  destroy  us.  We  cannot  but  see  that  all  the 
means  of  escape  invented  by  men  from  these  evils  are 
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found  and  must  be  found  to  be  ineffectual,  and  that  the 
disastrous  position  of  the  nations  arming  themselves 
against  each  other  cannot  but  go  on  advancing  continu- 
ally. And  therefore  the  words  of  Jesus  refer  to  us  and 
our  time  more  than  to  any  time  or  to  any  one. 

Jesus  said,  "  Bethink  yourselves,"  that  is,  "  Let  every 
man  interrupt  the  work  he  has  begun  and  ask  himself : 
Who  am  I  ?  From  whence  have  I  appeared,  and  in  what 
consists  my  destination?  And  having  answered  these 
questions,  according  to  the  answer  decide  whether  that 
which  thou  doest  is  in  conformity  with  thy  destination." 
And  every  man  of  our  world  and  time,  that  is,  being 
acquainted  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  teaching, 
needs  only  for  a  minute  to  interrupt  his  activity,  to  for- 
get the  capacity  in  which  he  is  regarded  by  men,  be  it 
of  emperor,  soldier,  minister,  or  journalist,  and  seri- 
ously ask  himself  who  he  is  and  what  is  his  destination, 
in  order  to  begin  to  doubt  the  utility,  lawfulness,  and 
reasonableness  of  his  actions.  "Before  I  am  emperor, 
soldier,  minister,  or  journalist,"  must  say  to  himself 
every  man  of  our  time  and  of  the  Christian  world,  "  be- 
fore any  of  these  I  am  a  man,  that  is,  an  organic  being 
sent  by  the  Higher  Will  into  a  universe  endless  in  time 
and  space,  in  order,  after  staying  in  it  for  an  instant,  to 
die,  that  is,  to  disappear  from  it.  And  therefore  all  those 
personal,  social,  and  even  universal  human  aims  I  may 
place  before  myself,  and  which  are  placed  before  me  by 
my  fellowmen,  are  all  insignificant,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  my  life  as  well  as  to  die  boundlessness  of  the  life  of 
the  universe,  and  should  be  subordinated  to  that  higher 
aim  for  the  attainment  of  which  I  am  sent  into  the  world. 
This  ultimate  aim,  owing  to  my  limitations,  is  inacces- 
sible to  me,  but  it  does  exist,  as  there  must  be  a  purpose 
in  all  that  exists,  and  my  business  is  that  of  being  its 
tool,  that  is,  my  destination  is  that  of  being  a  workman 
of  God,  of  fulfilling  His  work."  And  having  understood 
this  destination,  every  man  of  our  world  and  time,  from 
emperor  to  soldier,  cannot  but  regard  differently  those 
duties  which  he  has  taken  upon  himself  or  other  men 
have  imposed  upon  him. 

"  Before  I  was  crowned,  recognized  as  emperor,"  must 
the  emperor  say  to  himself,  "  before  I  undertook  to  fulfill 
the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  state,  1,  by  the  very  fact 
that  I  live,  have  promised  to  fulfill  that  which  is  de- 
manded of  me  by  the  Higher  Will  that  sent  me  into  life. 
These  demands  I  not  only  know,  but  feel  in  my  heart. 
They  consist,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Christian  law, 
which  I  profess,  in  that  I  should  submit  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  fulfill  that  which  it  requires  of  me,  that  I  should 
love  my  neighbor,  serve  him,  and  act  towards  him  as  I 
would  wish  others  to  act  towards  me.  Am  I  doing  this, 
while  ruling  men,  prescribing  violence,  executions,  and, 
the  most  dreadful  of  all,  wars? 

41  Men  tell  me  that  I  ought  to  do  this.  But  God  says 
that  I  ought  to  do  something  quite  different.  And 
therefore,  however  much  I  may  be  told  that,  as  the  head 
of  the  state,  I  must  direct  acts  of  violence,  the  levying 
of  taxes,  executions,  and,  above  all,  war,  that  is,  the 
slaughter  of  one's  neighbor,  I  do  not  wish  to  and  cannot 
do  these  things." 

So  must  say  to  himself  the  soldier,  who  is  taught  that 
he  must  kill  men,  and  the  minister,  who  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  prepare  for  war,  and  the  journalist,  who  incited 
to  war,  and  every  man  who  puts  to  himself  the  question, 


Who  is  he,  what  is  his  destination  in  life?  And  the 
moment  the  head  of  the  state  will  cease  to  direct  war, 
the  soldier  to  fight,  the  minister  to  prepare  means  for 
war,  the  journalist  to  incite  thereto,  then,  without  any 
new  institutions,  adaptations,  balance  of  power,  tribunals, 
there  will  of  itself  be  destroyed  that  hopeless  position  in 
which  men  have  placed  themselves,  not  only  in  relation 
to  war,  but  also  to  all  other  calamities  which  they  them- 
selves inflict  upon  themselves. 

So  that,  however  strange  this  may  appear,  the  most 
effective  and  certain  deliverance  of  men  from  all  the 
calamities  which  they  inflict  upon  themselves  and  from 
the  most  dreadful  of  all,  war,  is  attainable,  not  by  any 
external  general  measures,  but  merely  by  that  simple 
appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  each  separate  man  which, 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  was  proposed  by  Jesus,  that 
every  man  bethink  himself,  and  ask  himself,  who  is  he, 
why  he  lives,  and  what  he  should  and  should  not  do. 

VII. 

TRUE    RELIGION   NEEDED. 

The  evil  from  which  men  of  our  time  are  suffering  is 
produced  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  live  without  that 
which  alone  affords  a  rational  guidance  for  human  activ- 
ity —  without  religion,  not  that  religion  which  consists 
in  belief  in  dogmas,  in  the  fulfillment  of  rites  which  afford 
a  pleasant  diversion,  consolation,  stimulant,  but  that  re- 
ligion which  establishes  the  relation  of  man  to  the  All, 
to  God,  and  therefore  gives  a  general  higher  direction 
to  all  human  activity,  and  without  which  people  stand 
on  the  plane  of  animals  and  even  lower  than  they.  This 
evil  which  is  leading  men  to  inevitable  destruction  has 
manifested  itself  with  special  power  in  our  time,  because, 
having  lost  all  rational  guidance  in  life,  and  having 
directed  all  efforts  to  discoveries  and  improvements 
principally  in  the  sphere  of  technical  knowledge,  men 
of  our  time  have  developed  in  themselves  enormous 
power  over  the  forces  of  nature;  but,  not  having  any 
guidance  for  the  rational  adaptation  of  this  power,  they 
naturally  have  used  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  lowest 
and  most  animal  propensities. 

Bereft  of  religion,  men  possessing  enormous  power 
over  the  forces  of  nature  are  like  children  to  whom 
powder  or  explosive  gas  has  been  given  as  a  plaything. 
Considering  this  power  which  men  of  our  time  possess, 
and  the  way  they  use  it,  one  feels  that  considering  the 
degree  of  their  moral  development  men  have  no  right, 
not  only  to  the  use  of  railways,  steam,  electricity,  tele- 
phones, photography,  wireless  telegraphs,  but  even  to 
the  simple  art  of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel,  as  all 
these  improvements  and  arts  they  use  only  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  lusts,  for  amusement,  dissipation,  and  the 
destruction  of  each  other. 

Then,  what  is  to  be  done?  To  reject  all  these  im- 
provements of  life,  all  this  power  acquired  by  humanity 
—  to  forget  that  which  it  has  learnt  ?  This  is  impossible, 
however  perniciously  these  mental  acquisitions  are  used ; 
still  they  are  acquisitions,  and  men  cannot  forget  them. 
To  alter  those  combinations  of  nations  which  have  been 
formed  during  centuries  and  to  establish  new  ones?  To 
invent  such  new  institutions  as  would  hinder  the  minority 
from  deceiving  and  exploiting  the  majority?  To  dis- 
seminate knowledge?  All  this  has  been  tried,  and  is 
being  done  with  great  fervor.      All  these  imaginary 
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methods  of  improvement  represent  the  chief  methods  of 
self-oblivion  and  of  diverting  one's  attention  from  the 
consciousness  of  inevitable  perdition.  The  boundaries  of 
states  are  changed,  institutions  are  altered,  knowledge  is 
disseminated,  but  within  other  boundaries,  with  other 
organizations,  with  increased  knowledge  men  remain  the 
same  beasts,  ready  any  minute  to  tear  each  other  to. 
pieces,  or  the  same  slaves  they  have  always  been,  and 
always  will  be  while  they  continue  to  be  guided,  not  by 
religious  consciousness,  but  by  passions,  theories,  and 
external  influences. 

Man  has  no  choice ;  he  must  be  the  slave  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  and  insolent  amongst  slaves,  or  else  the 
servant  of  God,  because  for  man  there  is  only  one  way 
of  being  free,  by  uniting  his  will  with  the  will  of  God. 
People  bereft  of  religion,  some  repudiating  religion 
itself,  others  recognizing  as  religion  those  external,  mon- 
strous forms  which  have  superseded  it,  and  guided  only 
by  their  personal  lusts,  fear,  human  laws,  and,  above  all, 
by  mutual  hypnotism,  cannot  cease  to  be  animals  or 
slaves,  and  no  external  efforts  can  extricate  them  from 
this  state,  for  only  religion  makes  a  man  free. 

And  most  of  the  people  of  our  time  are  deprived  of  it. 

VIII 

RELIGION    IS     LOVE     TO    GOD     AND    TO   ONE'S    NEIGHBOR* 

"  But,  in  order  to  abolish  the  evil  from  which  we  are 
suffering,"  those  will  say  who  are  preoccupied  by  various 
practical  activities,  "  it  would  be  necessary  that  not  a 
few  men  only,  but  all  men,  should  bethink  themselves, 
and  that,  having  done  so,  they  should  uniformly  under- 
stand the  destination  of  their  lives,  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  will  of  God  and  in  the  service  of  one's  neighbor. 

"Is  this  possible?"  Not  only  possible,  do  I  answer, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  not  take  place. 

It  is  impossible  for  men  not  to  bethink  themselves,  that 
is,  impossible  that  each  man  should  not  put  to  himself  the 
question  as  to  who  he  is  and  wherefore  he  lives,  for  man, 
as  a  rational  being,  cannot  live  without  seeking  to  know 
why  he  lives,  and  he  has  always  put  to  himself  this 
question,  and  always,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  de- 
velopment, has  answered  it  in  his  religious  teaching.  In 
our  time,  the  inner  contradiction  in  which  men  feel 
themselves  elicits  this  question  with  special  insistence, 
and  demands  an  answer.  It  is  impossible  for  men  of 
our  time  to  answer  this  question  otherwise  than  by 
recognizing  the  law  of  life  in  love  to  men,  and,  in  the 
service  of  them,  this  being  for  our  time  the  only  rational 
answer  as  to  the  meaning  of  human  life,  and  this  answer 
over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  has  been  expressed  in 
the  Christian  religion,  and  is  likewise  known  to  the  vast 
majority  of  all  mankind. 

This  answer  in  a  latent  state  lives  in  the  consciousness 
of  all  men  of  the  Christian  world  of  our  time,  but  it  does 
not  openly  express  itself  and  serve  as  guidance  for  our 
life,  only  because,  on  the  one  hand,  those  who  enjoy  the 
greatest  authority,  so-called  scientists,  being  under  the 
coarse  error  that  religion  is  a  temporary  and  outgrown 
step  in  the  development  of  mankind  and  that  men  can 
live  without  religion,  inculcate  this  error  to  those  of  the 
masses  who  are  beginning  to  be  educated ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  because  those  in  power  sometimes  con- 
sciously, but  often  unconsciously,  being  under  the  error 
that  the  Church  faith  is  Christian  religion,  endeavor  to 


support  and  excite  in  the  people  crude  superstitions 
given  out  as  the  Christian  religion. 

If  only  these  two  deceptions  were  to  be  destroyed, 
then  true  religion,  always  latent  in  men  of  our  time, 
would  become  evident  and  obligatory. 

To  bring  this  about  it  is  necessary  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  men  of  science  should  understand  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  and  the  rule  of  not 
doing  unto  others  what  one  does  not  wish  for  one's  self 
is  not  one  casual  idea  out  of  a  multitude  of  human 
theories  which  can  be  subordinated  to  any  other  consid- 
erations, but  is  an  incontestable  principle,  standing 
higher  than  the  rest,  and  flowing  from  the  changeless 
relation  of  man  to  that  which  is  eternal,  to  God,  and  is 
religion,  all  religion,  and  therefore  always  obligatory. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  preach  crude  superstitions 
under  the  guise  of  Christianity  should  understand  that 
all  these  dogmas,  sacraments  and  rites  which  they  sup- 
port and  preach  are  not  only,  as  they  think,  not  harmless, 
but  are  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious,  concealing  from 
men  that  central  religious  truth  which  is  expressed  in  the 
fulfillment  of  God's  will  in  the  service  of  men,  and  that 
the  rule  of  acting  toward  others  as  one  would  wish 
others  to  act  toward  one's  self  is  not  one  of  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  the  whole  of  practi- 
cal religion,  as  indeed  is  stated  in  the  Gospels. 

To  bring  about  that,  men  of  our  time  should  uniformly 
place  before  themselves  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
life,  and  uniformly  answer  it ;  it  is  only  necessary  that 
those  who  regard  themselves  as  enlightened  should 
cease  to  think  and  to  inculcate  to  other  generations  that 
religion  is  atavism,  the  survival  of  a  past  wild  state,  and 
that  for  the  good  life  of  men  the  spreading  of  education  is 
sufficient,  that  is,  the  spread  of  the  most  varied  knowledge 
which  is  in  some  way  to  bring  men  to  justice  and  to  a 
moral  life.  These  men  should  understand  instead  that 
for  the  good  life  of  humanity  religion  is  vital,  and  that 
this  religion  already  exists  and  lives  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  men  of  our  time.  Men  who  are  intentionally  and 
unintentionally  stupefying  the  people  by  Church  super- 
stitions should  cease  to  do  so,  and  recognize  that  what  is 
important  and  binding  in  Christianity  is  not  baptism,  nor 
communion,  nor  profession  of  dogmas,  etc.,  but  only  love 
to  God  and  to  one's  neighbor,  and  the  fulfilling  of  the 
commandment  of  acting  toward  others  as  one  wishes 
to  act  toward  one's  self,  and  that  in  this  lies  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets. 

If  only  both  pseudo- Christians  and  men  of  science 
understood  and  preached  to  children  and  to  the  unedu- 
cated these  simple,  clear,  and  necessary  truths  as  they 
now  preach  their  complicated,  confused,  and  unnecessary 
theories,  all  men  would  uniformly  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  their  lives,  and  recognize  one  and  the  same  duties 
as  flowing  from  this  meaning. 

IX. 

HOW    ACT   NOW    THAT    WAR   HAS   BEGUN? 

But,  '<  How  are  we  to  act  now,  immediately  among 
ourselves  in  Russia  ?  At  this  moment,  when  our  foes  have 
already  attacked  us,  are  killing  our  people  and  threaten- 
ing us,  what  should  be  the  action,"  I  shall  be  asked,  "of 
a  Russian  soldier,  officer,  general,  Czar,  private  individual  ? 
Are  we,  forsooth,  to  allow  our  enemies  to  ruin  our  pos- 
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sessions,  to  seize  the  productions  of  our  labors,  to  carry 
away  prisoners,  or  kill  oar  men  ?  What  are  we  to  do 
now  that  this  thing  has  begun?" 

But  before  the  work  of  war  was  commenced,  by 
whomsoever  it  was  commenced,  every  awakened  man 
must  answer,  Before  all  else  the  work  of  my  life  was 
commenced.  And  the  work  of  my  life  has  nothing  in 
common  with  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  or  Russians  to  Port  Arthur.  The  work  of  my 
life  consists  in  fulfilling  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  me 
into  this  life.  This  will  is  known  to  me.  This  will  is 
that  I  should  love  my  neighbor  and  serve  him.  Then 
why  should  I,  following  temporary,  casual,  irrational  and 
cruel  demands,  deviate  from  the  known  eternal  and 
changeless  law  of  all  my  life  ?  If  there  be  a  God,  He 
will  not  ask  me  when  I  die,  which  may  happen  at  any 
moment,  whether  I  retained  Chi-nam-po  with  its  timber 
stores,  or  Port  Arthur,  or  even  that  conglomeration 
which  is  called  the  Russian  empire,  which  He  did  not 
confide  to  my  care;  but  He  will  ask  me  what  I  have 
done  with  that  life  which  He  put  at  my  disposal ;  did  I 
use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  predestined,  and 
under  the  conditions  for  fulfilling  which  it  was  entrusted 
to  me  ?    Have  I  fulfilled  His  law  ? 

So  that  to  this  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  now, 
when  war  is  commenced,  for  me,  a  man  who  understand 
my  destination,  whatever  position  I  may  occupy,  there 
can  be  no  other  answer  than  this,  whatever  be  my  cir- 
cumstances, whether  the  war  be  commenced  or  not, 
whether  thousands  of  Russians  or  Japanese  be  killed, 
whether  not  only  Port  Arthur  be  taken,  but  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow, —  I  cannot  act  otherwise  than  as  God 
demands  of  me,  and  therefore  I  as  a  man  can  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly,  neither  by  directing,  nor  by  help- 
ing, nor  by  inciting  to  it,  participate  in  war ;  I  cannot,  I 
do  not  wish  to,  and  I  will  not.  What  will  happen  im- 
mediately or  soon,  from  my  ceasing  to  do  that  which  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  I  do  not  and  cannot  know, 
but  I  believe  that  from  the  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  God 
there  can  follow  nothing  but  that  which  is  good  for  me 
and  for  all  men. 

You  speak  with  horror  about  what  might  happen  if 
we  Russians  at  this  moment  ceased  to  fight,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  Japanese  what  they  desire  from  us. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  the  salvation  of  mankind  from 
brutaltzation  and  self-destruction  lies  only  in  the  estab- 
lishment amongst  men  of  that  true  religion  which  de- 
mands that  we  should  love  our  neighbor  and  serve  him, 
with  which  it  is  impossible  to  disagree,  then  every  war, 
every  hour  of  war,  and  my  participation  in  it,  only  ren- 
ders more  difficult  and  distant  the  realization  of  this  only 
possible  salvation. 

So  that,  even  if  one  places  one's  self  on  the  unstable 
point  of  view  of  defining  actions  according  to  their  pre- 
sumed consequences,  even  then  the  surrender  to  the  Jap- 
anese by  the  Russians  of  all  which  the  former  desire  of 
us,  besides  the  unquestionable  advantage  of  the  cessation 
of  ruin  and  slaughter,  would  be  an  approach  to  the  only 
means  of  the  salvation  of  mankind  from  destruction, 
whereas  the  continuance  of  the  war,  however  it  may  end, 
will  be  a  postponement  of  that  only  means  of  salvation. 

"  Yet  even  if  this  be  so,"  it  is  replied,  "  wars  can  cease 
only  when  all  men,  or  the  majority,. will  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  them.    But  the  refusal  of  one  man,  whether  he  be 


Czar  or  soldier,  would  only  unnecessarily,  and  without 
the  slightest  profit  to  any  one,  ruin  his  life.  If  the  Rus- 
sian Czar  were  now  to  throw  up  the  war,  he  would  be 
dethroned,  perhaps  killed,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him ;  if 
an  ordinary  man  were  to  refuse  military  service  he  would 
be  sent  to  a  penal  battalion  and  perhaps  shot.  Why, 
then,  without  the  slightest  use,  should  one  throw  away 
one's  life,  which  may  be  profitable  to  society?"  is  the 
common  question  of  those  who  do  not  think  of  the  desti- 
nation of  their  life  and  therefore  do  not  understand  it 

But  this  is  not  what  is  said  and  felt  by  any  man  who 
understands  the  destination  of  his  life,  that  is,  by  any 
religious  man.  Such  a  man  is  guided  in  his  activity,  not 
by  the  presumed  consequences  of  his  action,  but  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  destination  of  his  life.  A  factory 
workman  goes  to  his  factory  and  in  it  accomplishes  the 
work  which  is  allotted  to  him  without  considering  what 
will  be  the  consequence  of  his  labor.  In  the  same  way 
a  soldier  acts,  carrying  out  the  will  of  his  commanders. 
So  acts  a  religious  man  in  fulfilling  the  work  prescribed 
to  him  by  God,  without  arguing  as  to  what  precisely 
will  come  of  that  work.  Therefore  for  a  religious  man 
there  is  no  question  as  to  whether  many  or  few  men  act 
as  he  does,  or  of  what  may  happen  to  him  if  he  does  that 
which  he  should  do.  He  knows  that  besides  life  and 
death  nothing  can  happen,  and  that  life  and  death  are  in 
the  hands  of  God,  whom  he  obeys. 

A  religious  man  acts  thus  and  not  otherwise,  not 
because  he  desires  to  act  thus,  nor  because  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  himself  or  to  other  men,  but  because,  believ- 
ing that  his  life  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  he  cannot  act 
otherwise. 

In  this  lies  the  distinction  of  the  activity  of  religious 
men,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  salvation  of  men  from 
the  calamities  which  they  inflict  upon  themselves  can  be 
realized  only  in  that  degree  in  which  they  are  guided  in 
their  lives,  not  by  advantage  or  arguments,  but  by 
religious  consciousness. 

X 

LOVE  YOUR  ENEMIES  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NONE. 

"  But  how  about  the  enemies  that  attack  us?  " 

"  Love  your  enemies  and  ye  will  have  none,"  is  said  in 
the  teachiug  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  This  answer  is 
not  merely  words,  as  those  may  imagine  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  that  the  recommendation  of  love  to  one's 
enemies  is  something  hyperbolical,  and  signifies  not  that 
which  is  expressed,  but  something  else.  This  answer  is 
the  indication  of  a  very  clear  and  definite  activity,  and 
of  its  consequences. 

To  love  one's  enemies,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese, 
those  yellow  people  toward  whom  benighted  men  are 
now  endeavoring  to  excite  our  hatred,  to  love  them 
means  not  to  kill  them  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
right  of  poisoning  them  with  opium,  as  did  the  English ; 
not  to  kill  them  in  order  to  seize  their  land,  as  was  done 
by  the  French,  the  Russians  and  the  Germans ;  not  to 
bury  them  alive  in  punishment  for  injuring  roads,  not  to 
tie  them  together  by  their  hair,  not  to  drown  them  in 
their  river  Amur,  as  did  the  Russians. 

"  A  disciple  is  not  above  his  master.  ...  It  is  enough 
for  a  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master." 

To  love  the  yellow  people,  whom  we  call  our  foes, 
means,  not  to  teach  them  under  the  name  of  Christianity 
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absurd  superstitions  about  the  fall  of  man,  redemption, 
resurrection,  etc.,  not  to  teach  them  the  art  of  deceiving 
and  killing  others,  but  to  teach  them  justice,  unselfish- 
ness, compassion,  love,  and  that  not  by  words,  but  by 
the  example  of  our  own  good  life. 

And  what  have  we  been  doing  to  them,  and  are  still 
doing? 

If  we  did  indeed  love  our  enemies,  if  even  now  we 
began  to  love  our  enemies,  the  Japanese,  we  would  have 
no  enemy. 

Therefore,  however  strange  it  may  appear  to  those 
occupied  with  military  plans,  preparations,  diplomatic 
considerations,  administrative,  financial,  economical  meas- 
ures, revolutionary,  socialistic  propaganda,  and  various 
unnecessary  sciences,  by  which  they  think  to  save  man- 
kind from  its  calamities,  the  deliverance  of  man,  not 
only  from  the  calamities  of  war,  but  also  from  all  the 
calamities  which  men  inflict  upon  themselves,  will  take 
place  not  through  emperors  or  kings  instituting  peace 
alliances,  not  through  those  who  would  dethrone  emper- 
ors, kings,  or  restrain  them  by  constitutions,  or  substi- 
tute republics  for  monarchies,  not  by  peace  conferences, 
not  by  the  realization  of  socialistic  programmes,  not  by 
victories  or  defeats  on  land  or  sea,  not  by  libraries  or 
universities,  nor  by  those  futile  mental  exercises  which 
are  now  called  science ;  but  only  by  there  being  more 
and  more  of  those  simple  men  who,  like  the  Dukhobors, 
Drojjin,  Olkhovik  in  Russia,  the  Nazarenes  in  Austria, 
Condatier  in  France,  Tervey  in  Holland,  and  others, 
having  placed  as  their  object  not  external  alterations  of 
life,  but  the  closest  fulfillment  in  themselves  of  the  will 
of  Him  who  has  sent  them  into  life,  will  direct  all  their 
powers  to  this  realization.  Only  such  people  realizing 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  themselves,  in  their  souls,  will 
establish,  without  directly  aiming  at  this  purpose,  that 
external  Kingdom  of  God  which  every  human  soul  is 
longing  for. 

Salvation  will  come  to  pass  only  in  this  one  way,  and 
not  in  any  other.  Therefore  what  is  now  being  done  by 
those  who,  ruling  men,  inspire  them  with  religious  and 
patriotic  superstitions,  exciting  in  them  exclusiveness, 
hatred  and  murder,  as  well  as  by  those  who,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freeing  men  from  slavery  and  oppression,  invoke 
them  to  violent  external  revolution,  or  think  that  the 
acquisition  by  men  of  very  much  incidental,  and  for  the 
most  part  unnecessary,  information  will  of  itself  bring 
them  to  a  good  life, —  all  this,  by  distracting  men  from 
what  alone  they  need,  only  removes  them  further  from 
the  possibility  of  salvation. 

The  evil  from  which  the  men  of  the  Christian  world 
suffer  is  that  they  have  temporarily  lost  religion. 

Some  people,  having  come  to  see  the  discord  between 
the  existing  religion  and  the  degree  of  mental  and  scien- 
tific development  attained  by  humanity  at  the  present 
time,  have  decided  that  in  general  no  religion  whatever 
is  necessary.  They  live  without  religion,  and  preach  the 
uselessness  of  any  religion  of  whatever  kind.  Others, 
holding  to.  that  distorted  form  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  is  now  preached,  likewise  live  without  religion, 
professing  empty  external  forms,  which  cannot  serve  as 
guidance  for  men. 

Yet  a  religion  which  answers  to  the  demands  of  our 
time  does  exist  and  is  known  to  all  men,  and  in  a  latent 
state  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  the  Christian  world. 


Therefore,  that  this  religion  should  become  evident  to 
and  binding  upon  all  men,  it  is  only  necessary  that  edu- 
cated men,  the  leaders  of  the  masses,  should  understand 
that  religion  is  necessary  to  man,  that  without  religion 
men  cannot  live  a  good  life,  and  that  what  they  call 
science  cannot  replace  religion ;  and  that  those  in  power 
and  who  support  the  old  empty  forms  of  religion  should 
understand  that  what  they  support  and  preach  under  the 
form  of  religion  is  not  only  not  religion,  but  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  men's  appropriating  the  true  religion  which 
they  already  know,  and  which  can  alone  deliver  them 
from  their  calamities.  So  that  the  only  certain  means  of 
man's  salvation  consists  merely  in  ceasing  to  do  that 
which  hinders  men  from  assimilating  the  true  religion 
which  already  lives  in  their  consciousness. 

XI 

THE    SLAUGHTER    AND    CRIMES     OF    THE     PRESENT    WAR 

I  had  finished  this  article  when  news  came  of  the  de- 
struction of  six  hundred  innocent  lives  opposite  Port 
Arthur.  It  would  seem  that  the  useless  suffering  and 
death  of  these  unfortunate,  deluded  men,  who  have  need- 
lessly and  so  dreadfully  perished,  ought  to  disabuse 
those  who  were  the  cause  of  this  destruction.  I  am  not 
alluding  to  Makaroff  and  other  officers;  all  these  men 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  wherefore,  and  they 
voluntarily,  for  personal  advantage,  for  ambition,  did  as 
they  did,  disguising  themselves  in  pretended  patriotism, 
a  pretense  not  condemned  merely  because  it  is  universal. 
I  allude,  rather,  to  those  unfortunate  men  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  Russia,  who,  by  the  help  of  religious  fraud, 
and  under  fear  of  punishment,  have  been  torn  from  an 
honest,  reasonable,  useful,  laborious  family  life,  driven 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  placed  on  a  cruel,  sense- 
less machine  for  slaughter,  and  torn  to  bits,  drowned 
along  with  this  stupid  machine  in  a  distant  sea,  without 
any  need  or  any  possibility  of  advantage  from  all  their 
privations,  efforts  and  sufferings,  or  from  the  death 
which  overtook  them. 

In  1830,  during  the  PolLsh  war,  the  adjutant  Vili- 
jinsky,  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Klopitsky,  in  a  con- 
versation held  in  French  with  Dibitoh,  in  answer  to  the 
latter's  demand  that  the  Russian  troops  should  enter 
Poland,  said  to  him : 

"Monsieur  le  Marshal,  I  think  that  in  that  case  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  for  the  Polish  nation  to  accept 
this  manifesto.  .  .  . 

"  Believe  me,  the  Emperor  will  make  no  further  con- 
cessions. 

41  Then  I  foresee  that,  unhappily,  there  will  be  war, 
that  much  blood  will  be  shed,  there  will  be  many  un- 
fortunate victims." 

"  Do  not  think  so ;  at  most  there  will  be  ten  thousand 
who  will  perish  on  both  sides,  and  that  is  all,"  *  said 
Dibitch  in  his  German  accent,  quite  confident  that  be,  to- 
gether with  another  man  as  cruel  and  foreign  to  Russian 
and  Polish  life  as  he  was  himself,  Nicholas  I.,  had  the 
right  to  condemn  or  not  to  condemn  to  death  ten  or  a 
hundred  thousand  Russians  and  Poles. 

One  hardly  believes  that  this  could  have  been,  so 

•  VII  ijinsky  adds  on  his  own  behalf:  "The  Field-Marshal  did  not  then 
think  that  more  than  sixty  thousand  Russians  alone  would  perish  in  this 
war,  not  so  much  from  the  enemy's  (ire  as  from  disease,  nor  that  he  would 
himself  be  amongst  their  number." 
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senseless  and  dreadful  is  it,  and  yet  it  was ;  sixty  thou- 
sand maintainers  of  their  families  lost  their  lives  owing 
to  the  will  of  those  men.  And  now  the  same  thing  is 
taking  place. 

In  order  not  to  let  the  Japanese  into  Manchuria,  and 
to  expel  them  from  Korea,  not  ten  thousand  but  fifty 
and  more  thousands  will,  according  to  all  probability, 
be  necessary.  I  do  not  know  whether  Nicholas  II.  and 
Kuropatkin  say  like  Dibitch,  in  so  many  words,  that 
not  more  than  fifty  thousand  lives  will  be  necessary  for 
this  on  the  Russian  side  alone,  and  only  that;  but  they 
think  it,  they  cannot  but  think  it,  because  the  work  they 
are  doing  speaks  for  itself.  That  ceaseless  stream  of  un- 
fortunate, deluded  Russian  peasants  now  being  trans- 
ported by  thousands  to  the  Far  East,  these  are  those 
same  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  live  Russian  men 
whom  Nicholas  Romanoff,  and  Alexis  Kuropatkin  have 
decided  they  may  get  killed  and  who  will  be  killed  in 
support  of  those  stupidities,  robberies,  and  every  kind  of 
abomination  which  were  accomplished  in  China  and 
Korea  by  immoral  ambitious  men  now  sitting  peacefully 
in  their  palaces  and  expecting  new  glory  and  new  advan- 
tage and  profit  from  the  slaughter  of  these  fifty  thousand 
unfortunate  defrauded  Russian  workingmen  guilty  of 
nothing  and  gaining  nothing  by  their  sufferings  and 
death.  For  other  people's  land,  to  which  the  Russians 
have  no  right,  which  has  been  criminally  seized  from  its 
legitimate  owners,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  not  even 
necessary  to  the  Russians,  and  also  for  certain  dark  deal- 
ings by  speculators,  who  in  Korea  wished  to  gain  money 
out  of  other  people's  forests,  many  millions  of  money 
are  spent,  that  is,  a  great  part  of  the  labor  of  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  people,  while  the  future  generations  of 
this  people  are  bound  by  debts,  its  best  workmen  are 
withdrawn  from  labor,  and  scores  of  thousands  of  its 
sons  are  mercilessly  doomed  to  death.  And  the  de- 
struction of  these  unfortunate  men  is  already  begun. 
More  than  this :  the  war  is  being  managed  by  those  who 
have  hatched  it  so  badly,  so  negligently,  all  is  so  unex- 
pected, so  unprepared,  that,  as  one  paper  admits,  Rus- 
sia's chief  chance  of  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  inexhaustible  human  material.  It  is  upon  this 
that  rely  those  who  send  to  death  scores  of  thousands  of 
Russian  men ! 

It  is  frankly  said  that  the  regrettable  reverses  of  our 
fleet  must  be  compensated  on  the  land.  In  plain  lan- 
guage this  means  that  if  the  authorities  have  badly 
directed  things  on  sea,  and  by  their  negligence  have 
destroyed  not  only  the  nation's  millions  but  thousands  of 
lives,  we  can  make  it  up  by  condemning  to  death  on 
land  several  more  scores  of  thousands ! 

When  crawling  locusts  cross  rivers,  it  happens  that 
the  lower  layers  are  drowned,  until,  from  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned,  is  formed  a  bridge  over  which  the  upper 
ranks  can  pass.  In  the  same  way  are  the  Russian  people 
being  disposed  of. 

Thus  the  first  lower  layer  is  already  beginning  to 
drown,  indicating  the  way  to  other  thousands,  who  will 
all  likewise  perish. 

And  are  the  originators,  directors  and  supporters  of 
this  dreadful  work  beginning  to  understand  their  sin, 
their  crime?  Not  in  the  least.  They  are  quite  per- 
suaded that  they  have  fulfilled,  and  are  fulfilling,  their 
duty,  and  they  are  proud  of  their  activity. 


People  speak  of  the  loss  of  the  brave  Makaroff  who, 
as  all  agree,  was  able  to  kill  men  very  cleverly;  they 
deplore  the  loss  of  a  drowned  excellent  machine  of 
slaughter  which  had  cost  so  many  millions  of  roubles; 
they  discuss  the  question  of  how  to  find  another  mur- 
derer as  capable  as  the  poor  benighted  Makaroff ;  they 
invent  new,  still  more  efficacious  tools  of  slaughter,  and 
all  the  guilty  men  engaged  in  this  dreadful  work,  from 
the  Czar  to  the  humblest  journalist,  all  with  one  voice 
call  for  new  insanities,  new  cruelties,  for  the  increase  of 
brutality  and  hatred  of  one's  fellow-men. 

"  Makaroff  is  not  the  only  man  in  Russia,  and  every 

admiral  placed  in  his  position  will  follow  in  his  steps, 

and  will  continue  the  plan  and  the  idea  of  Makaroff,  who 

has  nobly  perished  in   the  strife,"  writes   the   Nbvoe 

Vremya. 

"  Let  us  earnestly  pray  God  for  those  who  have  laid 
down  their  lives  for  the  sacred  Fatherland,  without 
doubting  for  one  moment  that  it,  the  Fatherland,  will 
give  us  new  sons,  equally  virtuous,  for  the  further  strug- 
gle, and  will  find  in  them  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
strength  for  a  worthy  completion  of  the  work,"  writes  the 
St.  Petersburg  Viedomosti. 

" A  ripe  nation  will  draw  no  other  conclusion  from  the 
defeat,  however  unprecedented,  than  that  we  should 
continue,  develop  and  conclude  the  strife ;  therefore,  let 
us  find  in  ourselves  new  strength;  new  heroes  of  the  spirit 
will  arise,"  writes  the  JRuss,  and  so  forth. 

So  murder  and  every  kind  of  crime  go  on  with  greater 
fury.  People  enthusiastically  admire  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  volunteers  who,  having  come  unexpectedly  upon 
fifty  of  their  fellow-men,  slay  all  of  them,  or  take  posses- 
sion of  a  village  and  slaughter  all  its  population,  or  hang 
or  shoot  those  accused  of  being  spies,  that  is,  of  doing 
the  very  same  thing  which  is  regarded  as  indispensable, 
and  is  constantly  done  on  our  side.  News  about  these 
crimes  is  reported  in  pompous  telegrams  to  their  chief 
director,  the  Czar,  who,  in  return,  sends  to  his  virtuous 
troops  his  blessing  on  the  continuation  of  such  deeds. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  if  there  be  a  salvation  from  this 
position,  it  is  only  one,  that  one  which  Jesus  teaches? 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness (that  which  is  within  you),  and  all  the  rest,  that  is, 
all  that  practical  welfare  toward  which  man  is  striving, 
will  of  itself  be  realized." 

Such  is  the  law  of  life ;  practical  welfare  is  attained, 
not  when  man  strives  towards  this  practical  welfare,  such 
striving,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  most  part,  removes  man 
from  the  attainment  of  what  he  seeks ;  but  only  when 
man,  without  thinking  of  the  attainment  of  practical 
welfare,  strives  toward  the  most  perfect  fulfillment  of 
that  which  before  God,  before  the  Source  and  Law  of 
his  life,  he  regards  as  right.  Then  only,  incidentally,  is 
practical  welfare  also  attained. 

So  that  the  true  salvation  of  men  is  only  one  —  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  will  of  God  by  each  individual  man 
within  himself,  that  is,  in  that  portion  of  the  universe 
which  alone  is  subject  to  his  power.  In  this  is  the  chief, 
the  only,  destination  of  every  individual  man,  and  at  the 
same  time  this  is  the  only  means  by  which  every  individ- 
ual man  can  influence  others,  and,  therefore,  to  this,  and 
to  this  only,  should  all  the  efforts  of  every  man  be 
directed. 

May  2,  1904. 
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XII. 


NEW    AND    NEWER   VICTIMS. 


I  had  only  just  despatched  the  last  of  the  preceding 
pages  of  this  article  when  the  dreadful  news  came  of  a 
new  iniquity  committed  in  regard  to  the  Russian  people 
by  those  light-minded  men  who,  crazed  with  power, 
have  appropriated  the  right  of  managing  them.  Again 
coarse  and  servile  slaves  of  slaves,  dressed  up  in  various 
dazzling  attires,  varieties  of  generals  wishing  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  or  to  do  a  bad  turn  to  each  other, 
or  to  earn  the  right  to  add  one  more  little  star,  fingle- 
fangle,  or  scrap  of  ribbon  to  their  idiotic  glaring  get-up, 
or  else  from  stupidity  or  carelessness,  —  again  these 
miserable,  worthless  men  have  destroyed  amid  dreadful 
sufferings  thousands  of  those  honorable,  kind,  hard- 
working laborers  who  feed  them.  And  again  this  in- 
iquity not  only  does  not  cause  those  responsible  for  it  to 
reflect  and  repent,  but  one  hears  and  reads  only  about 
its  being  necessary  as  speedily  as  possible  to  mutilate 
and  slaughter  a  greater  number  of  men,  and  to  ruin  still 
more  families,  both  Russian  and  Japanese. 

More  than  this,  to  prepare  men  for  fresh  iniquities  of 
this  kind,  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes,  far  from 
recognizing  what  is  evident  to  all,  namely,  that  for  the 
Russians  this  event,  even  from  their  patriotic .  military 
point  of  view,  was  a  scandalous  defeat,  endeavor  to  as- 
sure credulous  people  that  these  unfortunate  Russian 
laboring  men,  lured  into  a  trap  like  cattle  into  a  slaughter- 
house, of  whom  several  thousands  have  been  killed  and 
maimed  merely  because  one  general  did  not  understand 
what  another  general  had  said,  have  performed  an  act 
of  heroism  because  those  who  could  not  run  away  were 
killed  and  those  who  did  run  away  remained  alive.  As 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  these  terrible  immoral  and  cruel 
men,  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Generals,  Admirals, 
drowned  a  quantity  of  peaceful  Japanese,  this  is  also 
described  as  a  great  and  glorious  act  of  heroism,  which 
must  gladden  the  hearts  of  Russians.  And  in  all  the 
papers  are  reprinted  this  awful  appeal  to  murder : 

"  Let  the  two  thousand  Russian  soldiers  killed  on  the 
Yalu,  together  with  the  maimed  Retvisan  and  her  sister 
ships,  with  our  lost  torpedo-boats,  teach  our  cruisers 
with  what  devastation  they  must  break  in  upon  the  shores 
of  base  Japan.  She  has  sent  her  soldiers  to  shed  Russian 
blood,  and  no  quarter  should  be  afforded  her.  Now  one 
cannot  —  it  is  sinful — be  sentimental;  we  must  fight, 
we  must  direct  such  heavy  blows  that  the  memory  of 
them  shall  freeze  the  treacherous  hearts  of  the  Japanese. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  cruisers  to  go  out  to  sea  to  reduce 
to  ashes  the  towns  of  Japan,  flying  as  a  dreadful  calamity, 
along  its  beautiful  shores.     No  more  sentimentality ." 

The  frightful  work  commenced  is  continued.  Loot, 
violence,  murder,  hypocrisy,  theft,  and,  above  all,  the 
most  fearful  fraud,  the  distortion  of  religious  teachings, 
both  Christian  and  Buddhistic,  continue. 

The  Czar,  the  chief  responsible  person,  continues  to  re- 
view the  troops,  to  thank,  reward  and  encourage  them ; 
he  issues  an  edict  for  the  calling  out  of  the  reserves; 
his  faithful  subjects  again  and  again  lay  down  their 
property  and  lives  at  the  feet  of  him  they  call,  only  with 
their  lips,  their  adored  Monarch.  On  the  other  hand, 
desiring  to  distinguish  themselves  before  each  other  in 
deeds  and  not  in  words  only,  they  tear  away  the  fathers 


and  the  bread-winners  from  their  orphaned  families,  pre- 
paring them  for  slaughter.  The  worse  the  position  of 
Russia  the  more  recklessly  do  the  journalists  lie,  trans- 
forming shameful  defeats  into  victories,  knowing  that  no 
one  will  contradict  them,  and  they  quietly  collect  money 
from  subscriptions  and  sales.  The  more  money  and 
labor  of  the  people  is  devoted  to  the  war,  the  more  is 
grabbed  by  various  authorities  and  speculators  who  know 
that  no  one  will  convict  them  because  every  one  is  doing 
the  same.  The  military,  trained  for  murder,  having 
passed  years  in  a  school  of  inhumanity,  coarseness,  and 
idleness,  rejoice,  poor  men,  because,  besides  an  increase 
of  their  salary,  the  slaughter  of  superiors  opens  vacancies 
for  their  promotion.  Christian  pastors  continue  to  in- 
vite men  to  the  greatest  of  crimes,  continue  to  commit 
sacrilege,  praying  God  to  help  the  work  of  war,  and  instead 
of  condemning,  they  justify  and  praise  that  pastor  who, 
with  the  cross  in  his  hands  on  the  very  scene  of  murder, 
encouraged  men  to  the  crime.  The  same  thing  is  going 
on  in  Japan.  The  benighted  Japanese  go  in  for  murder 
with  yet  greater  fervor,  owing  to  their  victories;  the 
Mikado  also  reviews  and  rewards  his  troops;  various 
generals  boast  of  their  bravery,  imagining  that  having 
learned  to  kill  they  have  acquired  enlightenment.  So, 
too,  groan  the  unfortunate  working  people  torn  from 
useful  labor  and  from  their  families.  So,  the  journalists 
lie  and  rejoice  over  their  gains.  -  Also  probably,  —  for 
where  murder  is  elevated  into  virtue  every  kind  of  vice 
is  bound  to  flourish,  —  also  probably  all  kinds  -of  com- 
manders and  speculators  earn  money,  and  Japanese  theo- 
logians and  religious  teachers  no  less  than  the  military 
in  the  techniques  of  armaments  do  not  remain  behind 
the  Europeans  in  the  techniques  of  religious  deceit  and 
sacrilege,  but  distort  the  great  Buddhist  teaching  by  not 
only  permitting  but  justifying  that  murder  which  Buddha 
forbade.  The  Buddhistic  scientist  Soyen-Shaku,  ruling 
over  eight  hundred  monasteries,  explains  that  although 
Buddha  forbade  manslaughter  he  also  said  he  could 
never  be  at  peace  until  all  beings  are  united  in  the  in- 
finitely loving  heart  of  all  things,  and  that,  therefore, 
in  order  to  bring  into  harmony  that  which  is  discordant 
it  is  necessary  to  fight  and  to  kill  men.* 

It  is  as  if  there  never  had  existed  the  Christian  and 
Buddhistic  teaching  about  the  unity  of  the  human  spirit, 
the  brotherhood  of  men,  love,  compassion,  the  sacredness 
of  human  life.  Men,  both  Japanese  and  Russians,  already 
enlightened  by  the  truth,  yet  like  wild  animals,  nay, 

•  In  this  article  It  is  said :  — 

"  This  triple  world  Is  my  own  possession.  All  the  things  therein  are 
my  own  children  .  .  .  the  ten  thousand  things  in  this  world  are  no  more 
than  the  reflections  of  my  own  self.  They  come  from  the  one  source. 
They  partake  of  the  one  body.  Therefore  I  cannot  rest  quite  until  every 
being,  even  the  smallest  possible  fragment  of  existence,  is  settled  down 
to  its  proper  appointment." 

.  .  .  This  is  the  position  taken  by  the  Buddha,  and  we,  his  humble  fol- 
lowers, are  but  to  walk  in  his  wake. 

Why,  then,  do  we  fight  at  all  ? 

Because  we  do  not  find  this  world  as  it  ought  to  be.  Because  there  are 
here  so  many  perverted  creatures,  so  many  wayward  thoughts,  so  many 
ill-directed  hearts,  due  to  ignorant  subjectivity.  For  this  reason  Bud- 
dhists are  never  tired  of  combating  all  productions  of  ignorance,  and 
their  fight  must  be  to  the  bitter  end.  They  will  show  no  quarter.  They 
will  mercilessly  destroy  the  very  root  from  which  arises  the  misery  of  this 
life.  To  accomplish  this  end,  they  will  never  be  afraid  of  sacrificing 
their  lives.  .  .  . 

There  follow,  just  as  is  usual  with  us,  entangled  arguments  about  self- 
saoriflce  and  kindness,  about  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  about  much 
else  — all  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  concealing  the  simple  and  clear 
commandment  of  Buddha,  not  to  kill. 

Further  it  is  said :  **  The  hand  that  is  raised  to  strike  and  the  eye  that 
is  fixed  to  take  aim  do  not  belong  to  the  individual,  but  are  the  Instru- 
ments utilized  by  a  principle  higher  than  transient  existence." 

("  The  Open  Court,"  May,  1904.  "  Buddhist  Views  of  War,"  by  the 
Right  Rev.  doyen-Shaku.) 
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worse  than  wild  animals,  throw  themselves  upon  each 
other  with  the  sole  desire  to  destroy  as  many  lives  as 
possible.  Thousands  of  unfortunates  groan  and  writhe 
in  cruel  sufferings  and  die  in  agony  in  Japanese  and 
Russian  field  hospitals,  asking  themselves  in  bewilder- 
ment why  this  fearful  thing  was  done  with  them,  while 
other  thousands  are  already  rotting  in  the  earth  or  on 
the  earth  or  floating  in  the  sea,  in  swollen  decomposition. 
And  scores  of  thousands  of  wives,  fathers,  mothers, 
children,  are  .bemoaning  their  bread-winners,  uselessly 
destroyed.  Yet  all  this  is  still  too  little ;  new  and  newer 
victims  are  being  prepared.  The  chief  concern  of  the 
Russian  organizers  of  slaughter  is  that  on  the  Russian 
side  the  stream  of  food  for  cannon,  three  thousand  men 
per  day  doomed  to  destruction,  should  not  be  interrupted 
for  one  minute.  The  Japanese  are  preoccupied  with  the 
same  thing.  The  locusts  are  incessantly  being  driven 
down  into  the  river  in  order  that  the  rows  behind  may 
pass  over  the  bodies. 

When  will  this  cease,  and  the  deceived  people  at  last 
recover  themselves  and  say :  a  Well,  go  you  yourselves, 
you  heartless  Czars,  Mikados,  ministers,  bishops,  priests, 
generals,  editors,  speculators,  or  however  you  may  be 
called,  go  you  yourselves  under  these  shells  and  bullets, 
but  we  do  not  .wish  to  go  and  we  will  not  go." 

"  Leave  us  in  peace,  to  plough,  and  sow,  and  build, 
and  also  feed  you,  you  sluggards."  It  would  be  so 
natural  to  say  this  now,  when  amongst  us  in  Russia  re- 
sounds the  weeping  and  wailing  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  mothers,  wives  and  children,  from  whom  are  being 
snatched  away  their  bread-earners,  the  so-called  u  reserve." 
These  same  men,  the  majority  of  the  reserve  are  able  to 
read ;  they  know  what  the  Far  East  is,  they  know  that 
war  is  going  on,  not  for  anything  which  is  in  the  least 
necessary  to  Russia,  but  for  some  dealings  in  strange 
land,  leased  lands,  as  they  themselves  call  them,  on 
which  it  seemed  advantageous  to  some  corrupt  specu- 
lators to  build  railways  and  so  gain  profit ;  also  they  know, 
or  might  know,  that  they  will  be  killed  like  sheep  in  a 
slaughter-house,  since  the  Japanese  possess  the  latest 
improvements  in  tools  of  murder  which  we  do  not,  as  the 
Russian  authorities  who  are  sending  these  people  to 
death  had  not  thought  in  time  of  furnishing  themselves 
with  the  same  weapons  as  the  Japanese.  Knowing  all 
this,  it  would  indeed  be  so  natural  to  say,  "Go  you, 
those  who  have  brought  on  this  work,  all  you  to  whom 
war  is  necessary,  and  who  justify  it ;  go  you,  and  face 
the  Japanese  bullets  and  mines,  but  we  will  not  go, 
because  we  not  only  do  not  need  to  do  this,  but  we  cannot 
understand  how  it  can  be  necessary  to  any  one." 

But  no,  they  do  not  say  this ;  they  go,  and  they  will 
continue  to  go;  they  cannot  but  go  as  long  as  they  fear 
that  which  ruins  the  body  and  not  that  which  ruins  both 
the  body  and  the  soul. 

"  Whether  we  shall  be  killed,"  they  argue,  "  or  maimed 
in  these  chinnampos,  or  whatever  they  are  called,  whither 
we  are  driven,  we  do  not  know ;  it  yet  may  happen  that 
we  shall  get  through  safely,  and,  moreover,  with  rewards 
and  glory  like  those  sailors  who  are  now  being  feasted 
all  over  Russia  because  the  Japanese  bombs  and  bullets 
did  not  hit  them,  but  somebody  else ;  whereas,  should  we 
refuse  we  should  be  certainly  sent  to  prison,  starved, 
beaten,  exiled  to  the  province  of  Yakoutsk,  perhaps  even 
killed  immediately."     So  with  despair  in  their  hearts, 


vleaving  behind  a  good  rational  life,  leaving  their  wives 
and  their  children,  they  go. 

Yesterday  I  met  a  Reservist  soldier  accompanied  by  his 
mother  and  wife.  All  three  were  riding  in  a  cart;  he 
had  had  a  drop  too  much ;  his  wife's  face  was  swollen 
with  tears.     He  turned  to  me : 

"  Goodbye  to  thee,  Lyof  Nikolaevitch,  off  to  the  Far 
East." 

"  Well,  art  thou  going  to  fight?  " 

"  Well,  some  one  has  to  fight ! " 

"No  one  need  fight ! " 

He  reflected  for  a  moment.  "But  what  is  one  to  do, 
where  can  one  escape  ?  " 

I  saw  thai  he  had  understood  me,  had  understood  that 
the  work  to  which  he  was  being  sent  was  an  evil  work. 

"  Where  can  one  escape  ? "  That  is  the  precise  ex- 
pression of  that  mental  condition,  which  in  the  official 
and  journalistic  world  is  translated  into  the  words,  "  For 
the  Faith,  the  Czar,  and  the  Fatherland."  Those  who 
abandoning  their  hungry  families  go  to  suffering,  to 
death,  say  as  they  feel,  "Where  can  one  escape?" 
Whereas,  those  who  sit  in  safety  in  their  luxurious  pal- 
aces say  that  all  Russian  men  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  their  adored  monarch,  and  for  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  Russia. 

Yesterday,  from  a  peasant  I  know,  I  received  two 
letters,  one  after  the  other. 

This  is  the  first : 

"Dear  Lyof  Nikolaevitah :  Well,  to-day  I  have  re- 
ceived the  official  announcement  of  my  call  to  the  service ; 
to-morrow  I  must  present  myself  at  the  headquarters. 
That  is  all.  And  after  that,  to  the  Far  East  to  meet  the 
Japanese  bullets. 

"  About  my  own  and  my  household's  grief  I  will  not 
tell  you ;  it  is  not  you  who  will  fail  to  understand  all 
the  horror  of  my  position  and  the  horrors  of  war ;  all 
this  you  have  long  ago  painfully  realized,  and  you  under- 
stand it  all.  How  I  have  longed  to  visit  you,  to  have  a 
talk  with  you!  I  had  written  to  you  a  long  letter  in 
which  I  described  the  torments  of  my  soul,  but  I  had 
not  had  time  to  copy  it  when  I  received  my  summons. 
What  is  my  wife  to  do  now  with  her  four  children  ?  As 
an  old  man,  of  course,  you  cannot  do  anything  yourself 
for  my  folks,  but  you  might  ask  some  of  your  friends  in 
their  leisure  to  visit  my  orphaned  family.  I  beg  you 
earnestly  that  if  my  wife  proves  unable  to  bear  the  agony 
of  her  helplessness  with  her  burden  of  children  and 
makes  up  her  mind  to  go  to  you  for  help  and  counsel, 
you  will  receive  and  console  her.  Although  she  does 
not  know  you  personally  she  believes  in  your  word,  and 
that  means  much. 

"I  was  not  able  to  resist  the  summons,  but  I  say 
beforehand  that  through  me  not  one  Japanese  family 
shall  be  orphaned.  My  God !  how  dreadful  is  all  this, 
how  distressing  and  painful  to  abandon  all  by  which  one 
lives  and  in  which  one  is  concerned ! " 

The  second  letter  is  as  follows : 

"  Kindest  Lyof  Nikolaevitch :  Only  one  day  of  actual 
service  has  passed,  and  I  have  already  lived  through  an 
eternity  of  most  desperate  torments.  From  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  nine  in  the  evening  we  have  been  crowded 
and  knocked  about  to  and  fro  in  the  barrack  yard,  like  a 
herd  of  cattle ;  the  comedy  of  medical  examination  was 
three  times  repeated,  and  those  who  had  reported  them- 
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selves  ill  did  not  receive  even  ten  minutes'  attention 
before  they  were  marked  'Satisfactory.'  When  we, 
these  two  thousand  satisfactory  individuals,  were  driven 
from  the  military  commander  to  the  barracks,  along  the 
road  spread  out  for  almost  a  verst  stood  a  crowd  of 
relatives,  mothers,  and  wives  with  infants  in  arms,  and  if 
you  had  only  heard  and  seen  how  they  clasped  their 
fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  hanging  round  their  necks 
wailed  hopelessly!  Generally  I  behave  in  a  reserved 
way  and  can  restrain  my  feelings,  but  I  could  not  hold 
out,  and  I  also  wept."  (In  journalistic  language  this 
same  is  expressed  thus :  "  The  upheaval  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing is  immense.") 

"Where  is  the  standard  that  can  measure  all  this 
immensity  of  woe  now  spreading  itself  over  almost  one- 
third  of  die  world  ?  And  we,  we  are  now  that  food  for 
cannon,  which  in  the  near  future  will  be  offered  as  sacri- 
fice to  the  God  of  vengeance  and  horror. 

"I  cannot  manage  to  establish  my  inner  balance. 
Oh !  how  I  execrate  myself  for  this  double-mindedness 
which  prevents  my  serving  one  Master  and  God." 

This  man  does  not  yet  sufficiently  believe  that  what 
destroys  the  body  is  not  dreadful,  but  that  which  destroys 
both  the  body  and  the  soul :  therefore  he  cannot  refuse 
to  go ;  yet  while  leaving  his  own  family  he  promises 
beforehand  that  through  him  not  one  Japanese  family 
shall  be  orphaned ;  he  believes  in  the  chief  law  of  God, 
the  law  of  all  religions,  to  act  toward  others  as  one  wishes 
.  others  to  act  toward  oneself.  Of  such  men  more  or  less 
consciously  recognizing  this  law  there  are  in  our  time, 
not  in  the  Christian  world  alone,  but  in  the  Buddhistic, 
Mohammedan,  Confucian,  and  Brahminic  world,  not  only 
thousands  but  millions. 

There  exist  true  heroes,  not  those  who  are  now  being 
fdted  because,  having  wished  to  kill  others,  they  were 
not  killed  themselves,  but  true  heroes  who  are  now  con- 
fined in  prisons  and  in  the  province  of  Yakoutsk  for 
having  categorically  refused  to  enter  the  ranks  of  mur- 
derers, and  who  have  preferred  martyrdom  to  this  de- 
parture from  the  law  of  Jesus.  There  are  also  such  as 
he  who  writes  to  me,  who  go,  but  who  will  not  kill. 
But  also  that  majority  which  goes  without  thinking,  and 
endeavors  not  to  think  of  what  it  is  doing,  still  in  the 
depth  of  its  soul  does  now  already  feel  that  it  is  doing 
an  evil  deed  by  obeying  authorities  who  tear  men  from 
labor  and  from  their  families,  and  send  them  to  needless 
slaughter  of  men,  repugnant  to  their  soul  and  their  faith ; 
and  they  go  only  because  they  are  so  entangled  on  all 
sides  that  —  "  Where  can  one  escape  ?  " 

Meanwhile,  those  who  remain  at  home  not  only  feel 
this  but  know  and  express  it  Yesterday  in  the  high 
road  I  met  some  peasants  returning  from  Toula.  One 
of  them  was  reading  a  leaflet  as  he  walked  by  the  side 
of  his  cart. 

I  asked,  <<  What  is  that,  a  telegram?" 
"This  is  yesterday's,  but  here  is  one  of  to-day." 
He  took  another  out  of  his  pocket.    We  stopped.    I 
read  it 

"  You  should  have  seen  what  took  place  yesterday  at 
the  station,"  he  said,  "  it  was  dreadful" 

"Wives,  children,  more  than  a  thousand  of  them, 
weeping.  They  surrounded  the  train,  but  were  allowed 
no  further.  Strangers  wept,  looking  on.  One  woman 
from  Toula  gasped  and  fell  down  dead;  five  children. 


They  have  since  been  placed  in  various  institutions,  but 
the  father  was  driven  away  all  the  same.  .  .  .  What  do 
we  want  with  this  Manchuria,  or  whatever  it  is  called. 
There  is  sufficient  land  here.  And  what  a  lot  of  people 
and  of  property  has  been  destroyed." 

Yes,  the  relation  of  men  to  war  is  now  quite  different 
from  that  which  formerly  existed  even  so  lately  as  the 
year  '77.  That  which  is  now  taking  place  never  took 
place  before. 

The  papers  set  forth  that,  during  the  receptions  of  the 
Czar,  who  is  traveling  about  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
hypnotizing  the  men  who  are  being  sent  to  murder,  in- 
describable enthusiasm  is  manifested  amongst  the  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  something  quite  different  is  being 
manifested.  From  all  sides  one  hears  reports  that  in 
one  place  three  Reservists  have  hanged  themselves;  in 
another  spot  two  more ;  in  yet  another  about  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  been  taken  away  bringing  her  children 
to  the  conscription  committee-room  and  leaving  them 
there ;  while  another  hanged  herself  in  the  yard  of  the 
military  commander.  All  are  dissatisfied,  gloomy,  ex- 
asperated. The  words,  "  For  the  Faith,  the  King,  and 
the  Fatherland,"  the  National  Anthem,  and  shouts  of 
"  Hurrah  "  no  longer  act  upon  people  as  they  once  did. 
Another  warfare  of  a  different  kind,  the  struggling  con- 
sciousness of  the  deceit  and  sinfulness  of  the  work  to 
which  people  are  being  called,  is  more  and  more  taking 
possession  of  the  people. 

Yes,  the  great  strife  of  our  time  is  not  that  now  taking 
place  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Russians,  nor  that 
which  may  blaze  up  between  the  white  and  yellow  races, 
not  that  strife  which  is  carried  on  by  mines,  bombs,  bul- 
lets, but  that  spiritual  strife,  which  without  ceasing  has 
gone  on  and  is  now  going,  on  between  the  enlightened 
consciousness  of  mankind  now  waiting  for  manifestation 
and  that  darkness  and  that  burden  which  surrounds  and 
oppresses  mankind. 

In  His  own  time  Jesus  yearned  in  expectation,  and 
said :  "  I  came  to  cast  fire  upon  the  earth,  and  how  I  wish 
that  it  were  already  kindled."    Luke  12  :  49. 

That  which  Jesus  longed  for  is  being  accomplished, 
the  fire  is  being  kindled.  Then  do  not  let  us  check  it, 
but  let  us  spread  and  serve  it. 

18  May,  1904. 

REJOICING   AT  THE  WHOLESALE    DESTRUCTION   OF  LIVES. 

I  should  never  finish  this  article  if  I  were  to  continue 
to  add  to  it  all  that  corroborates  its  essential  idea. 
Yesterday  the  news  came  in  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Japanese  ironclads,  and  in  the  so-called  higher  circles 
of  Russian  fashionable,  rich,  intellectual  society  they 
are,  without  the  slightest  conscientious  scruples,  rejoic- 
ing at  the  destruction  of  a  thousand  human  lives.  Yet 
to-day  I  have  received  from  a  simple  seaman,  a  man 
standing  on  the  lowest  plane  of  society,  the  following 
letter:* 

Letter  from  sailor  (there  follows  his  Christian  name, 
father's  name  and  surname). 

"Much  respected  Lyof  Nikolaevitch,  I  greet  you  with 
a  low  bow,  with  love,  much  respected  Lyof  Nikolae- 
vitch. 

"I  have  read  your  book.    It  was  very  pleasant  read- 

•The  letter  is  written  in  a  most  illiterate  way,  filled  with  mistakes 
in  orthography  and  punctuation.  (Trans. ) 
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ing  for  me.  I  have  been  a  great  lover  of  reading  your 
works.  Well,  Lyof  Nikolaevitch,  we  are  now  in  a  state 
of  war;  please  write  to  me  whether  it  is  agreeable  to 
God  or  not  that  our  commanders  compel  us  to  kill.  I 
beg  you,  Lyof  Nikolaevitoh,  write  to  me  please  whether 
or  not  the  truth  now  exists  on  earth.  Tell  me,  Lyof 
Nikolaevitch.  In  church  here  a  prayer  is  being  read, 
the  priest  mentions  the  Christ-loving  army.  Is  it  true 
or  not  that  God  loves-war  ?  I  pray  you,  Lyof  Nikolaevitch, 
have  you  got  any  books  from  which  I  could  see  whether 
truth  exists  on  earth  or  not.  Send  me  such  books. 
What  they  cost,  I  will  pay.  I  beg  you,  Lyof  Nikolaevitch, 
do  not  neglect  my  request.  If  there  are  no  books,  then 
send  me  a  letter.  I  will  be  very  glad  when  I  receive  a 
letter  from  you.  I  will  await  your  letter  with  impatience. 
Good-by  for  the  present.  I  remain  alive  and  well,  and 
wish  the  same  to  you  from  the  Lord  God.  Good  health 
and  good  success  in  your  work." 

There  follows  the  address,  Port  Arthur,  the  name  of 
the  ship  on  which  the  correspondent  serves,  his  rank 
and  his  name. 

In  a  direct  way,  in  words,  I  cannot  answer  this  dear, 
serious  and  truly  enlightened  man.  He  is  in  Port  Arthur, 
with  which  there  no  longer  is  any  communication  either 
by  letter  or  telegraph.  But  we  still  have  a  mutual  means 
of  communication.  This  means  is  that  God  in  whom  we 
both  believe  and  concerning  whom  we  both  know  that 
war  is  not  according  to  His  will.  The  doubt  which  has 
arisen  in  his  soul  contains  at  the  same  time  its  own  solu- 
tion. And  this  doubt  has  now  arisen  and  is  living  in 
the  souls  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  men,  not  only 
Russians  and  not  only  Japanese,  but  all  those  unfortu- 
nate people  who  are  compelled  by  violence  to  fulfill  the 
act  most  repellent  to  human  nature. 

The  hypnotism  by  which  people  have  been  stupefied 
and  by  which  governments  still  endeavor  to  stupefy 
them  soon  passes  off,  and  its  effect  is  becoming  weaker 
and  weaker ;  whereas  the  doubt  as  to  "  whether  or  not 
it  be  agreeable  to  God  that  our  commanders  compel  us 
to  kill "  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  cannot  in  any  way 
be  extinguished,  and  keeps  spreading  further  and  further. 

The  doubt  as  to  "  whether  or  not  it  be  agreeable  to 
God  that  our  commanders  compel  us  to  kill " —  this  is  a 
spark  of  that  fire  which  Jesus  kindled  upon  earth  and 
which  is  beginning  to  spread.  To  know  and  feel  this  is 
a  great  joy. 

Leo  Tolstoy. 

Yasnaya  Poliana,  May  21,  1904. 


The  Peace  Cause  at  the  Women's 
International  Council  in  Berlin. 

Statement  by  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  President  of 
the  Council. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  who  was  the  president  of 
the  International  Council  of  Women  at  its  recent  great 
meeting  in  Berlin,  has  returned  to  America,  and  from 
her  home  in  Indianapolis  writes  to  the  Woman's  Journal 
an  account  of  the  Peace  Evening  at  the  Berlin  Congress, 
which  she  pronounces  one  of  the  most  impressive  occa- 
sions in  her  experience.  Mrs.  Sewall  is  chairman  of  the 
International  Peace  Committee  of  the  Council.  She  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 


national Peace  Congress  which  is  to  meet  in  Boston  in 
October,  and  is  working  for  the  largest  possible  repre- 
sentation of  the  women  of  the  country  at  the  Congress. 
At  Berlin  she  did  much  to  stimulate  European  interest 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  whole  cause  of  peace  and 
arbitration.  She  gives  for  publication  the  following 
account  of  the  action  of  the  women  at  Berlin  in  this 
matter: 

"  During  the  recent  quinquennial  of  the  International 
Council  at  Berlin  its  Peace  Committee  held  six  sessions. 
As  its  acting  chairman,  I  invited  all  the  members  of  the 
Council  executives  from  all  countries,  who  were  not 
members  of  the  standing  committees  on  peace  or  laws 
concerning  domestic  relations,  to  meet  with  the  members 
of  the  Peace  Committee.  This  meeting  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  June  6,  and  proved  to  be  a  very 
stimulating  conference.  Seventeen  of  the  nineteen 
countries  now  having  organized  National  Councils  were 
represented  by  from  one  to  six  members  of  their  repre- 
sentative National  Council  workers.  Each  country  in 
turn  was  invited  to  give  a  rdsum^  of  its  situation  so  far 
as  matters  of  peace,  war,  arbitration,  armaments,  etc., 
were  concerned. 

"  Mrs.  Dixon  of  New  South  Wales  told  the  story  of  a 
country  which  for  one  hundred  years  had  neither  army 
nor  navy.  The  first  cannon  made  in  New  South  Wales 
was  manufactured  when  Great  Britain  called  upon  her 
colonies  for  help  in  the  Boer  war.  Mrs.  Dixon  said  that 
war  was  popular  in  New  South  Wales;  that  all  the 
young  men  wanted  to  go ;  and  now  she  said  that  the 
presence  of  war  in  Asia  made  New  South  Wales  feel 
the  necessity  of  being  able  to  defend  its  coast.  It  was 
evident  that  all  the  British  colonies  felt  that  the  Boer 
war  had  given  them  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  loyalty. 
It  is  pitiful  that,  at  this  stage  of  civilization,  the  killing 
of  a  perfect  stranger,  toward  whom  one  can  have  no 
rational  feeling  of  animosity,  or  the  exposing  of  oneself  to 
be  slain  by  such  a  stranger,  is  regarded,  by  highly  edu- 
cated people,  as  a  final  proof  of  loyalty  and  the  finest 
exhibition  of  patriotism.  The  delegates  representing 
Great  Britain  itself  told  of  the  antagonism  that  had  been 
excited  by  the  suggestion  of  a  member  of  the  British 
government  to  introduce  the  conscription  system.  The 
presentation  of  the  attitude  of  various  classes  of  English- 
men toward  this  proposition  was  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  interest  at  the  conference. 

"  Mrs.  Sherriff-Bain  of  New  Zealand  reported  that  the 
result  of  the  Boer  war  in  her  country  had  been  to  make 
military  drill  an  almost  universal  part  of  public  school 
education,  and  that  many  women  teachers  give  the  boys 
instruction  in  the  use  of  arms  and  superintend  the  drills. 
She  reported  that  to  many  of  the  women  this  was  very 
obnoxious/and  that  consultation  had  been  held  regarding 
what  action  should  be  taken  if  a  willingness  to  take 
charge  of  the  military  drills  of  the  boys  should  come  to 
be  a  legal  requirement  of  women  teachers.  Personally 
I  felt  some  gratification'  in  the  reflection  that  in  New 
Zealand  'the  ballot  and  the  bullet'  would  be  going 
together  at  least.  Whatever  incongruities  there  would 
be  in  refined  women,  engaged  in  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  most  civilizing  of  professions  (teaching),  drilling 
boys  in  the  use  of  swords  and  muskets,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  less,  galling  to  an  enfranchised  woman  than  the 
same  requirement  would  be  to  a  disfranchised  one.     It 
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is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  should  the  supervision  of 
military  drill  and  the  use  of  firearms  oome  to  be  a  re- 
quirement, a  *  strike'  will  be  declared  by  the  women 
teachers  of  New  Zealand. 

"  There  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
representatives  ofthe  different  countries  as  to  the  degree 
to  which  the  advocacy  of  peace  and  arbitration  should 
be  made  through  political  parties.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  the  women  representing  countries  where  women 
suffrage  obtains  were  ready,  independent  of  their  own 
national  partisan  affiliation,  to  unite  in  the  support  of  a 
candidate  who  would  favor  arbitration.  The  representa- 
tives of  all  the  countries  except  Germany  felt  that  this 
movement  should  be  kept  entirely  independent  of  poli- 
tics. The  German  women  present  said  that  in  Germany 
only  the  Social  Democrats  as  a  party  favor  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  army,  and  approve  seeking  adjustment  of 
international  difficulties  by  arbitration.  They  therefore 
thought  that  could  women  who  believe  that  the  decrease 
of  militarism  is  a  first  necessity  give  their  moral  support 
to  political  leaders  sharing  this  opinion,  even  if  such 
political  leaders  entertain  many  other  opinions  that  are 
obnoxious,  this  might  result  not  only  in  strengthening 
the  arbitration  movement  in  Germany,  but  also  in  mod- 
erating certain  claims  of  the  Social  Democrats. 

"  Baroness  von  Suttner,  who  was  present,  and  who  is 
to  be  present  at  the  Peace  Congress  in  Boston  in 
October,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  on  purely  moral 
grounds  for  the  disapproval  of  war  under  any  circum- 
stances. She  urged  women,  regardless  of  what  seemed 
to  be  the  political  interests  of  their  families,  bravely  to 
advocate  in  private  and  public  the  methods  of  arbitra- 
tion, to  oppose  the  conscription  system,  to  demand 
gradual  disarmament  and  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth  a  horror  of  war. 

"  Countess  di  Brazza,  representing  the  Italian  Council 
on  this  Committee,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  reach- 
ing disarmament  through  the  education  of  children  under 
the  influence  of  non-military  ideals.  She  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  games  that  should  not  involve  the 
mimicry  of  military  life,  and  of  so  revising  children's 
literature  that  the  heroes  of  industry  and  art,  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  would  displace  the  military  heroes  who 
now  dominate  the  imagination  of  childhood. 

aThe  representative  of  Hungary,  Miss  Gulick,  a 
brilliant  young  journalist,  who  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
committee  during  its  Berlin  session,  told  the  story  of  a 
movement  among  the  peasantry  of  Hungary  which  has 
resulted  in  an  organization  of  a  new  religious  sect  calling 
its  members  the  Nazarenes.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  the  creed  of  this  sect  is  opposition  to  war  even  to  the 
point  of  non-resistance.  The  sect  is  growing  rapidly, 
and,  although  at  first  limited  to  the  humble,  is  spreading 
its  influence  and  gathering  strength  among  the  upper 
classes.  It  is  practically  a  new  recognition  of  the  claim 
of  that  human  brotherhood  which  at  the  present  time  is 
being  advocated  under  so  many  forms  and  names. 

"  There  was  probably  no  other  committee  that  did  a 
tithe  of  the  work  during  the  Berlin  meetings  that  was 
done  by  the  Peace  Committee ;  and  the  report  sent  in 
by  it  and  adopted  by  the  full  vote  of  the  Council  com- 
mits the  International  Council  to  a  sturdy  advocacy  of 
peace  by  arbitration  during  the  next  five  years.  There 
were  four  resolutions  adopted  which  authorized  the  Com- 


mittee: first,  to  prepare  a  bibliography  of  peace  and 
arbitration  which  will  include  the  most  effective  and 
most  accessible  articles,  monographs,  etc.,  in  German, 
French  and  English,  upon  this  subject ;  and  further,  to 
commend  to  every  affiliated  National  Council  to  organize 
within  its  Peace  Committee  a  sub-committee  whose 
special  business  it  shall  be  to  make  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  histories  that  are  now  being  taught  in  the 
schools,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  space  and  emphasis 
given  to  military  achievements  and  increasing  the  recog- 
nition of  peaceful  evolution,  of  industrial  progress,  of 
the  value  of  arts  and  letters  and  of  those  who  produce 
them.  The  Council  also  voted  to  send  delegates  to 
every  International  Peace  Congress  which  should  be 
held,  and  to  ask  every  affiliated  National  Council  always 
to  send  a  delegate  to  every  National  Peace  Congress 
which  may  be  held  in  its  own  country. 

"  As  1  have  given  an  account  elsewhere  of  the  peace 
meeting,  which  was  a  most  marvelous  demonstration,  it 
will  add  here  only  a  line  to  say  that  in  Berlin,  the  very 
capital  of  the  strongest  militarism  in  the  world,  there 
was*no  subject  that  elicited  anything  like  the  enthusiasm 
which  did  this  subject  of  «  Peace  by  Arbitration.'  The 
people  know  that  war  is  a  burden;  mothers  see  its 
shadow  hanging  over  the  cradles  in  their  nurseries ;  and 
the  feeling  is  universal  that  in  every  other  department  of 
life  pinching  economy  is  practiced  in  order  that  there 
may  be  unlimited  indulgence  and  splendor  in  military 
equipments." 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "Ameri- 
can Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  Y.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Abt.  YI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Abt.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-omcio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Abt.  IX  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Abt.  X.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed ; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 
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The  Interparliamentary  Conference  at 
St.  Louis. 

The  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
at  St.  Louis  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  of  September 
was,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  the  most  significant  peace 
event  which  has  occurred  since  the  meeting  of  the 
Hague  Conference  in  1899. 

This  Union,  which  was  organized  only  fifteen  years 
ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  has 
grown  beyond  all  expectation,  and  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  over  two  thousand,  as  we  learn  from  its  gen- 
eral secretary,  Dr.  Albert  Gobat  of  Berne.  That 
two  thousand  members  and  (a  few)  ex-members  of 
the  national  legislatures  of  the  civilized  world  should 
have  associated  themselves  together  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  promoting  pacific  relations  and  pacific  methods 
of  adjusting  disputes  among  the  nations  is  a  fact  the 
full  import  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  grasp.  Such 
an  association  of  two  thousand  sensible  men  of  any 
kind  would  mean  much.  That  these  men  are  all 
statesmen,  recognized  in  their  several  countries  as 
competent  to  exercise  the  highest  legislative  functions, 
gives  their  Union  a  unique  significance,  and  assures 
us  that  statesmanship  has  at  last  begun  to  under- 
stand its  true  mission  and  to  realize  its  highest  aims. 

That  this  body  of  peace-making  legislators  should 
be  in  this  country  as  the  guests  of  our  government, 
conducted  about  in  two  palatial  trains  and  entertained 
in  a  munificent  way  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 


government,  seems  a  very  natural  and  simple  thing. 
But  when  before  in  human  history  did  the  national 
parliament  of  a  first-class  power  vote  as  considerable 
a  sum  as  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  provide  entertain- 
ment for  a  body  of  unofficial  visitors,  whose  whole 
business  was  that  of  laying  the  foundations  of  peace 
between  the  nations? 

These  are  the  considerations  which  give  this  meet- 
ing at  St  Louis  its  extraordinary  significance.  The 
cause  of  peace  has  at  last  become  the  affair  not  of 
private  individuals  and  peace  societies  only,  but  of  the 
governments  themselves  and  the  national  parliaments 
also.  The  prophecy  of  the  distinguished  French 
peacemaker  a  generation  ago,  that  peace  which  was 
then  walking  neglected  in  humble  attire  in  the  streets 
would  some  day  ride  in  state  in  the  chariots  of  kings, 
is  already  being  fulfilled. 

It  was  an  impressive  spectacle  when  the  Confer- 
ence met  for  its  opening  session  in  the  Festival  Hall 
of  the  great  Exposition.  A  large  audience  had 
gathered  to  witness  the  proceedings.  Dr.  Albert 
Gobat,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Union,  arose  and 
in  a  few  simple  words  proposed  for  president  of  the 
Conference  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Missouri,  on  whose  initiative  the  Arbitra- 
tion Group  of  the  United  States  Congress  had  been 
formed,  and  through  whose  sagacious  and  persistent 
efforts  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  this  country 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government  had  been  made 
possible. 

After  Mr.  Bartholdt's  brief  address  of  welcome,  in 
which  a  very  high  note  was  struck,  Hon.  Francis  B. 
Loomis,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  welcomed 
the  delegates  in  behalf  of  the  government,  in  a  very 
able  speech,  which  we  are  glad  to  give  our  readers  in 
this  issue.  After  Mr.  David  R.  Francis,  president  of 
the  Exposition  management,  had  extended  a  welcome 
in  a  graceful  speech,  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  re- 
sponses were  made  by  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
fourteen  foreign  countries  participating  in  the  Con- 
ference. Though  these  men  used  different  tongues, 
they  all  spoke  the  same  language.  Much  of  the 
speaking  was  of  a  very  high  order  and  voiced  the 
warm  and  growing  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized world  in  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  and 
the  maintenance  of  friendship  and  peace  among  the 
nations.  The  unity  and  community  of  interests  of 
the  nations  was  strongly  emphasized.  Mr.  Tydeman 
of  the  Netherlands  voiced  the  spirit  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  aroused  great  enthusiasm  when  he  declared 
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that  "there  is  no  longer  any  New  World,  or  Old 
World,  but  only  one  world,  the  whole  world." 

The  resolutions  voted  by  the  Conference  we  give 
in  full  on  another  page.  They  were  in  line  with 
what  has  been  done  at  previous  meetings  of  the 
Union,  though  in  certain  respects  they  went  further 
and  were  more  urgent.  The  powers  signatory  of  the 
Hague  Conventions  were  urged  to  take  steps  to  put 
an  end  to  the  horrible  conflict  now  raging  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  Interparliamentary  Bureau  at  Berne 
was  instructed  to  convey  this  resolution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  said  governments.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  expressing  deep  satisfaction  at  what  has 
been  done  the  past  year  in  the  conclusion  of  special 
treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration,  at  the  general  agree- 
ment between  France  and  Great  Britain  for  the  dis- 
posal of  all  their  colonial  differences,  and  urging 
similar  action  upon  other  governments  having  differ- 
ences pending.  A  revision  of  the  laws  of  war  was 
urged  in  the  interests  of  the  better  protection  of  the 
commercial  and  navigation  rights  of  neutrals. 

The  most  important  action  of  the  Conference 
was  its  resolution  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
adopted,  inviting  the  governments  of  the  world  to 
hold  an  international  conference  to  dispose  of  the 
questions  left  over  by  the  Hague  Conference  —  arrest 
and  reduction  of  armaments,  etc.  —  to  consider  the 
matter  of  the  general  negotiation  of  treaties  of  obliga- 
tory Arbitration,  and  to  examine  the  question  of  the 
feasibility  of  creating  an  international  congress  to  meet 
periodically  for  the  discussion  of  international  ques- 
tions. The  President  of  the  United  States  was  "  re- 
spectfully and  urgently  requested  to  invite  all  the 
nations  to  be  represented  in  such  a  conference." 

Except  that  it  consumed  considerable  time  in  de- 
bating the  question  of  widening  and  strengthening 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  so  as  to  increase  its 
efficiency  and  bring  into  it  parliaments  like  those  of 
Japan  and  the  South  American  republics,  not  now 
represented  in  its  membership,  the  Conference  wasted 
no  time  in  academic  discussions,  but  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  its  influence  into  these  few  resolutions  re- 
garding matters  of  immediate  and  serious  moment  • — 
the  stopping  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  reduction 
of  armaments,  extension  of  the  scope  of  obligatory 
arbitration,  protection  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  on 
the  high  seas,  and  the  creation  of  a  stated  interna- 
tional congress  for  deliberation  upon  international 
questions. 

Considering  the  circumstances  of  its  meeting  under 
the  immediate  auspices  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  influence  of  the  Conference  is  certain  to  be 
large  and  almost  immediate.  We  shall  be  greatly 
surprised  if  our  government  does  not  the  coming 
winter,  in  response  to  the  resolution  above  mentioned 
and  others  of  like  nature  already  before  it,  send  out 
invitations  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  send 
representatives  to  a  new  conference  to  complete  the 


work  left  undone  at  The  Hague,  and  to  take  under 
advisement  the  important  question  now  commanding 
the  attention  of  all  publicists  and  students  of  inter- 
national relations  —  the  creation  of  an  international 
congress  as  the  counterpart  and  complement  of  the 
Hague  Court. 


A  New  International  Peace  Conference. 

The  members  of  the  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence held  at  St.  Louis  last  month,  after  visiting 
Denver,  Chicago  and  Niagara  Falls,  completed  their 
trip  as  the  guests  of  the  government  on  the  24th  ult. 
by  a  visit  to  Washington  and  the  presentation  to 
President  Roosevelt  of  the  important  resolution 
adopted  at  their  meeting  on  the  13th  ult.  at  St. 
Louis.  The  resolution  is  given  on  another  page  of 
this  paper. 

The  presentation  of  the  resolution  to  the  President 
was  made  by  Dr.  Gobat,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  in  a  brief  but  exceptionally 
fine  speech.  The  President  responded  briefly  and  in 
a  manner  which  pleased  the  visitors  very  much. 
The  substance  of  his  response  was  that  he  was  in 
entire  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  and  that  he  would,  as  early  as  it 
could  practicably  be  done,  invite  the  governments  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  send  delegates  to  an 
international  conference  to  consider  the  subjects 
which  had  been  suggested  in  the  St.  Louis  resolution. 

The  importance  of  this  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  be  overestimated.  The  proposed  con- 
ference will  not  be  a  new  meeting  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  as  has  been  imagined  by  some.  That 
Conference  ended  its  existence  when  its  great  work 
was  done.  The  new  Conference  will  of  course  be 
like  the  one  of  1899  in  many  respects,  but  it  will 
differ  from  it  in  being  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  the  one  at  The 
Hague  was  not.  The  work  outlined  for  it  will  also 
be  of  much  farther-reaching  significance.  It  will  be 
asked  to  consider  at  least  three  commanding  subjects, 
—  the  arrest  and  reduction  of  the  great  armaments 
of  the  world,  left  over  by  the  Hague  Conference,  the 
extension  of  the  work  and  power  of  the  Hague  Court 
through  a  comprehensive  system  of  treaties  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration,  and  the  advisability  of  the  creation 
of  a  regular  periodic  congress  of  the  nations,  —  the 
beginnings,  that  is,  of  a  political  organization  of  the 
world. 

This  latter  subject  is  now  impressing  itself  power- 
fully upon  all  thoughtful  students  of  international 
affairs.  Our  readers  have  already  been  made  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  idea.  The  resolution  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  adopted  unanimously 
on  the  petition  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  asking 
Congress  to  authorize  the  President  to  invite  the 
governments  of  the  world  to  unite  in  creating  an 
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advisory  congress  of  the  nations,  is  now  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  There  is  good  prospect  that  the  coming 
winter  the  resolution  will  be  reported  favorably  and 
that  Congress  will  give  its  approval  to  the  proposi- 
tion. When  that  is  once  done,  the  President  will 
be  able  to  move  in  the  matter  with  the  absolute 
assurance  of  accomplishing  what  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  found  him  ready  to  do. 

The  adoption  of  the  St.  Louis  resolution  by  the 
Interparliamentary  Conference  —  the  first  time  the 
subject  had  ever  been  before  it — and  the  pledge  of 
the  President  in  regard  to  carrying  it  to  execution 
may  well  be  regarded  one  of  the  greatest  events  of 
the  year  in  the  field  of  world  interests.  It  is  en- 
couraging in  the  highest  degree.  A  Congress  of  the 
Nations,  for  the  discussion  and  disposition  of  world 
questions,  is  now  looming  large  on  the  horizon.  It 
is  as  certain  to  be  realized  as  that  the  permanent 
International  Tribunal  already  exists.  The  time  is 
already  ripe  for  it. 

The  completion  of  the  system  of  arbitration,  which 
the  proposed  Conference  will  undertake,  the  arrest 
and  reduction  of  armaments,  which  it  will  be  asked 
to  provide  for,  will  be  accomplishments  of  the  great- 
est moment ;  but  the  laying  of  the  bases  of  a  world- 
organization,  through  which  the  nations,  without 
sacrificing  their  local  autonomy,  will  be  able  properly 
to  dispose  of  their  extensive  common  interests,  to 
cultivate  wider  mutual  acquaintance,  to  extend  the 
foundations  of  justice  among  themselves,  to  remove 
misunderstandings,  to  establish  a  reign  of  well-recog- 
nized law,  like  that  now  prevailing  among  individuals 
within  the  nations,  and  thus  to  assure  general  peace 
over  all  the  earth,  will  make  the  new  conference 
which  the  President  proposes  to  call  an  event  the 
greatness  of  whose  glory  no  imagination  can  picture 
in  advance. 

The  dark,  savage  struggle  in  the  Far  East  may 
thwart  the  wishes  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
and  the  President's  purpose  during  the  coming  win- 
ter, but  that  struggle  will  end,  and  we  shall  see 

great  light  after  the  darkness. 

■ « ♦  > . 

The  Argument  from  the  Horrors  of  War. 

Otherwise  good  people  are  often  met  with  who 
seem  to  be  entirely  unmoved  by  what  we  call,  for 
lack  of  a  stronger  and  more  appropriate  term,  the 
horrors  of  war.  The  old  delusion  that  war  is  some- 
times a  moral  necessity  and  a  moral  tonic  seems  to 
have  rendered  them  incapable  of  feeling,  or  even  of 
looking  straight  into,  the  cruel  and  loathsome  reali- 
ties of  battlefields  and  sieges.  They  feel,  therefore, 
that  these  horrors  must  just  be  taken  down  without 
thought  and  without  inspection,  as  if  they  had  no 
moral  characteristics  in  themselves. 

There  is  a  feeling  pretty  widely  spread,  even  among 
opponents  of  war,  that  it  is  a  cheap  and  sentimental 


proceeding  to  call  up  the  horrors  of  fighting  as  a  means 
of  arousing  opposition  to  it.  We  confess  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  fathom  the  causes  lying  back 
of  this  mental  attitude.  Is  it  pure  hard-heartedness  ? 
Is  it  unwillingness  to  suffer  the  soul-agonies  induced 
by  gazing  at  these  horrors  ?  Is  it  a  manifestation  of 
that  weariness  and  disgust  which  comes  from  hearing 
repeated  the  same  old  story  ?  Is  it  the  blasting  influ- 
ence on  the  soul  of  false  ideals  of  manhood  and 
courage,  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice?  Or  is  it 
merely  the  result  of  the  hardening  effect  which  war, 
in  which  men  from  time  out  of  mind  have  engaged, 
has  had  upon  the  individual  and  the  public  conscience  ? 

One  would  think  that  naturally  healthy  minds,  in 
which  Christian  nurture  has  developed  tenderness  of 
disposition  and  kindness  of  character,  would  never 
cease  to  cry  out  against  war  on  the  ground  of  its 
loathsome  beastialities  and  unutterable  cruelties. 
Every  new  war  brings  its  fresh  crop  of  horrors. 
Why  should  not  every  war,  therefore,  bring  its  fresh 
outburst  of  disgust  and  moral  indignation  ?  We  are 
well  aware  that  among  the  early  advocates  of  peace 
this  was  the  stock  argument.  The  changes  were 
incessantly  rung  on  the  horrors  and  woes  of  the 
battlefield.  Why  should  they  not  have  been  ?  These 
are  the  very  substance,  the  flesh  and  bones  of  war. 
No  words  can  ever  exhaust  their  terrible  meaning. 
These  early  peace  men  were  wise.  They  put  their 
finger  on  the  very  centre  of  the  plague  spot.  They 
went  to  the  inner  chamber  of  the  "  hell  of  war  "  and 
revealed  it  in  all  its  hideousness. 

What  language  could  portray  a  tithe  of  the  fiendish 
passions,  the  diabolic  deeds  of  the  Napoleonic  cam- 
paigns, under  which  the  whole  of  Europe  lay  bleed- 
ing at  every  vein  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ? 
What  woTd-artist  could  ever  portray  the  loathsome- 
ness of  the  conditions  about  Metz  in  1870  —  the 
starving,  tongue-parched,  insanely-laughing  men  shut 
up  by  the  wall  of  merciless  German  soldiers,  utitil 
their  faces,  foul  with  dirt,  bore  little  resemblance  to 
the  human  ?  Why  should  one  be  silent,  for  fear  of 
being  reckoned  sentimental,  about  the  horrors  of  th« 
women's  and  children's  prison  pens  in  South  Africa, 
the  nameless  wanton  cruelties  of  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean troops  on  their  march  to  Peking,  the  desolations 
wrought  by  portions  of  the  American  forces  in  the 
Philippines  ?  Has  humanity  lost  its  heart  that  these 
things  should  be  coolly  pushed  away  out  of  sight? 

No,  this  argument  from  war's  horrors  ought  never 
to  go  out  of  fashion,  will  never  go  out  of  fashion  so 
long  as  men  are  men  —  beings  with  moral  perception 
and  moral  feeling.  And  this  argument  is  working 
more  powerfully  to-day  than  ever  before.  For,  though 
men  in  general  say  less  about  the  horrors  of  war,  they 
feel  them  much  more  deeply  than  they  have  ever 
been  felt  in  the  past ;  down  deep  in  the  souls  of  our 
civilized  men  and  women,  who  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly kind  and  benevolent,  there  is  a  growing 
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determination  that  the  face  of  the  earth  shall  no 
longer  be  ravaged  by  these  inhuman  phenomena. 

Other  arguments,  of  course,  are  in  place.  War  is 
waste,  irrationality,  colossal  folly.  In  the  present 
state  of  men's  moral  development  these  arguments 
are  even  more  effective  than  the  one  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  They  are  possibly,  therefore,  more  prac- 
tical, and  should  be  used  for  all  they  are  worth  in 
the  "war  against  war."  But  the  final  argument 
against  war  is  found  in  its  deeds, —  its  butcheries,  its 
mad  charges,  its  mangled  flesh  and  bones,  its  raging 
passions, —  in  its  horrors  of  the  flesh  and  its  more 
repulsive  horrors  of  the  spirit.  However  noble  the 
causes  or  aims  of  any  war  may  be  thought  to  be,  its 
deeds  are  always,  from  any  high  moral  point  of  view, 
hideously  wicked.  How  can  any  humane  man,  any 
man  of  conscience  and  moral  sensibility,  look  these 
deeds  in  the  face  and  then  consent  to  go  and  do  them  ? 

These  reflections  have  been  occasioned  by  the  war 
now  raging  in  the  Far  East,  where  it  has  again  been 
proved  that  "  war  is  the  business  of  hell,"  where  its 
essential  horrors  have  repeated  themselves  on  a  scale 
and  with  an  intensity  that  have  made  the  civilized 
world  shudder.  If  the  facts  correspond  with  the 
reports, —  and  they  are  probably  much  worse, —  these 
horrors  have  never  been  surpassed  in  anything  bear- 
ing the  name  of  "legitimate"  war.  But  in  essence 
they  have  had  their  counterpart  in  every  serious  con- 
flict ever  waged. 

The  cutting  down  of  a  body  of  six  hundred 
Japanese,  who  had  raised  the  white  flag,  by  the 
Russians,  in  spite  of  the  flag  of  truce,  and  by  the 
Japanese  because  of  it,  is,  indeed,  if  the  report  be 
true,  a  ghastly  tragedy.  But  over  and  over  again  in 
savagely  contested  wars  does  history  record  the  vio- 
lation of  the  white  flag.  And  how  does  the  action 
of  the  Japanese  in  shooting  down  a  body  of  their 
own  men,  who  had  proposed  to  surrender,  differ  in 
spirit  from  that  of  the  regimental  commander  or 
company  captain  who,  to  save  his  lines  from  break- 
ing, levels  his  revolver  on  a  soldier  fleeing  to  the 
rear,  and  shoots  him  dead  if  he  does  not  continue  to 
fight?  And  how  much  baser,  tell  us  honestly,  is 
this  reported  butchery  of  six  hundred  men  than  the 
stealthy  torpedoing  of  a  great  ship  which  carries 
down  to  yawning  death  six  hundred  men  in  one 
struggling,  writhing  mass  ?  The  one  is  "  legitimate  " 
warfare,  the  other  is  not ;  but  which  of  them,  in  the 
name  of  simple  sense,  is  the  baser? 

Many  of  the  blood-curdling  horrors  enacted  about 
Port  Arthur  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Liaoyang  —  men 
tumbling  headlong  in  masses  into  blind  ditches  craftily 
set  with  sharpened  stakes  to  impale  them,  men  dying 
with  their  teeth  set  in  other  men's  throats  or  fingers 
buried  in  others'  eye-sockets  —  are  only  "  legitimate  " 
warfare  carried  to  its  extreme  savagery,  and  ought  to 
surprise  no  one  who  knows  the  history  of  war  and 


has  had  the  courage  to  let  himself  see  clearly  its  true 
nature  and  spirit. 

Under  the  glass  war  is  always  essentially  the  same 
horrible  phenomenon.  Its  horrors  vary  somewhat  in 
form  but  not  in  essence.  This  last  war  of  our  civil- 
ized era  is  the  same  hideous  thing  as  one  of  the 
battles  in  which  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  or  Huns 
and  Franks,  hewed  each  other  to  death  in  huge  wind- 
rows miles  long.  The  horrors  of  war  will  some  day 
kill  it.  Men  will  reach  a  point  of  moral  power  when 
they  will  no  longer  endure  it  They  will  speak  out 
in  unison  their  deepest  thought  about  it,  and  under 
this  blasting,  withering  word  the  horror  of  horrors 
will  shrivel  to  nothingness  and  disappear.  That  day 
is  coming,  and  it  is  not  afar  off. 


Opening  of  the  Peace  Congress. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  Thirteenth  International 
Peace  Congress  is  opening  at  Boston.  It  gives 
promise  of  being  the  greatest  single  demonstration  of 
public  opinion  in  behalf  of  arbitration  and  other  means 
of  securing  the  peace  of  the  world  ever  held.  About 
one  hundred  and  twenty  organizations  of  different 
kinds  in  this  country  and  Europe  —  peace  societies, 
arbitration  organizations,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  church  conferences,  labor  organiza- 
tions, women's  clubs,  teachers9  associations,  etc. — 
have  forwarded  the  names  of  delegates.  The  number 
of  individuals,  not  delegates,  enrolling  themselves  as 
members  is  extraordinarily  large.  The  total  enroll- 
ment is  likely  to  reach  seven  or  eight  hundred  at 
least.  The  number  of  individuals  and  organizations, 
which,  though  not  able  to  be  present  or  to  send  dele- 
gates, have  sent  the  Committee  on  Organization  ex- 
pressions of  strong  sympathy  and  support,  has  been 
large  beyond  all  expectation. 

The  Congress  is  given  unusual  significance  by  the 
fact  that  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  is  repre- 
senting the  United  States  government  in  the  opening 
ceremonies.  Our  next  issue,  or  the  next  two  issues, 
will  contain  extended  reports  of  the  deliberations, 
speeches  and  decisions  of  the  Congress.  Our  readers 
may  expect,  therefore,  an  unusual  treat,  and  they 
will  do  a  real  service  to  the  great  cause  for  which 
the  Congress  is  meeting  by  calling  the  attention  of 
their  friends  to  the  paper. 


Editorial  Notes. 

We  reprint  in  this  issue  Dr.  Noah 
-5^1^^^.'  Worcester's  "Solemn  Review  of  War," 
first  published  on  Christmas  day,  ninety 
years  ago.  It  seems  most  appropriate  at  this  time,  when 
the  thirteenth  International  Peace  Congress  is  being  held 
here  in  Boston,  from  which  this  paper  is  issued,  to  set 
before  our  readers  the  great  argument  against  war  of 
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the  first  great  apostle  of  peace  which  our  country  pro- 
duced. Noah  Worcester,  though  not  the  first  writer 
against  war  at  the  opening  of  last  century,  was  really  the 
founder  of  the  modern  peace  movement.  His  "  Solemn 
Review,"  published  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  and 
near  the  close  of  the  dreadful  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
had  a  wide  circulation  in  both  this  country  and  England. 
It  aroused  the  Christian  church  as  it  had  never  been 
aroused  on  this  subject.  The  result  was  the  organization 
of  the  first  peace  societies  in  this  country  the  next  year, 
and  in  England  a  year  later.  One  of  these,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Society,  the  first  important  peace  organi- 
zation, was  founded  by  Noah  Worcester  himself  and 
organized  on  the  26th  of  December,  1816,  in  the  study 
of  Dr.  William  E.  Charming.  The  argument  of  the 
"  Solemn  Review "  was  repeated  and  amplified  by  Dr. 
Worcester,  with  great  wealth  of  learning  and  variety  of 
form,  in  "  The  Friend  of  Peace,"  which  he  published  for 
twelve  years  from  1815,  almost  entirely  at  his  own 
expense.  The  " Solemn  Review9'  was  republished,  in 
edition  after  edition,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
was  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  chief  cam- 
paign document  of  the  friends  of  peace.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  since  1814, 
both  in  peace  sentiment  and  in  pacific  methods  of  settling 
disputes,  much  of  the  u  Solemn  Review  "  is  still  as  perti- 
nent as  if  it  had  been  written  yesterday.  The  sorrowful 
war  in  the  Far  East  demonstrates  again  the  soundness 
of  the  views  of  Dr.  Worcester,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
stall  wider  and  deeper  transformation  of  public  sentiment 
and  international  feeling  and  practice  in  the  directions 
marked  out  by  him  with  such  profound  and  unerring 
insight.  

Albert  E.  Smiley,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
ArMtaitioB  Clock  com^nS  to  Boston  for  the  Peace  Congress, 
has  written  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Shumway  expressing  cordial  thanks  to  the  members  of 
the  recent  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference  for  the  gift 
of  the  clock  already  alluded  to  in  these  columns : 

Dear  Mr.  Shumway:  One  week  ago  to-day  the 
clock,  so  kindly  presented  to  Mrs.  Smiley  and  myself 
by  the  members  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk 
Arbitration  Conference,  was  put  in  place  by  Harris  <fc 
Harrington's  man.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  clocks 
we  ever  have  seen,  and  words  cannot  convey  to  you  our 
feelings  of  appreciation  of  the  great  and  most  unexpected 
courtesy  bestowed  upon  us.  We  wish  to  extend,  through 
you,  to  all  members  of  the  Conference  our  heartfelt 
thanks,  and  to  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing  else  you 
could  have  presented  that  would  give  us  greater  pleasure 
than  this  magnificent  clock  —  a  pleasure  that  is  shared 
by  all  guests  of  this  house.  It  has  been  placed  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  parlor  between  the  fireplace  and 
the  doors  leading  to  the  piazza,  and  it  is  readily  seen 
immediately  upon  entering  the  parlor.    We  are  especially 


pleased  with  the  striking  arrangements, —  the  gongs  and 
chimes, —  and  although  the  gongs  are  quite  powerful,  we 
have  found  that  they  do  not  interrupt  any  of  the  services 
and  gatherings  held  in  the  room.  The  workman  who 
assembled  the  clock  remained  here  a  day  and  one-half, 
and  saw  that  it  was  in  perfect  running  condition. 

Again  extending  to  you  all  my  heartiest  thanks,  in 
which  all  members  of  my  family  join,  believe  me, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Albert  E.  Smiley. 

To  Mr.  Franklin  P.  Shumway. 


Address  of  Welcome  on  Behalf  of  the 

President  to  the  Delegates  to  the 

Interparliamentary  Conference 

at  St.  Louis,  September  12. 

BY    HON.    FRANCIS    B.   LOOMIS,   FIBST   ASSISTANT    SECRE- 
TARY   OF   STATE. 

Tour  presence  here  this  brilliant  September  morning 
is  agreeable  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  great  cause  to 
which  you  are  so  unselfishly  devoted  is  neither  dead  nor 
languishing. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  delegates  and  members  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  this  city  and  to  this 
country.  The  government  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people  are  pleased  to  have  you  here.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  directs  me  to  extend  to  you  his  kind 
and  most  cordial  greetings.  Valuing  as  he  does  the 
blessings  of  peace,  earnestly  desiring  the  diminution  and 
lessening  of  the  rigors  and  horrors  of  war,  your  coming 
is  particularly  grateful  to  him,  for  you  are  about  to  dis- 
cuss phases  of  a  problem  of  deeply  human  and  world- 
wide interest  —  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

You  will  find  here,  I  think,  a  kindly  and  potent 
awakened  public  sentiment — a  sentiment  distinctly  favor- 
able to  the  widest  practicable  application  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration  to  the  adjustment  of  international  affairs 
where  grave  interests  and  issues  are  at  stake,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  a  less  embarrassing  nature  which  may  be 
quite  wholly  composed  through  diplomatic  agencies. 
You  will  find  in  this  country,  I  am  proud  to  say,  a  re- 
sponsive and  sympathetic  environment.  Your  delibera- 
tions will  be  followed  with  warm  and  friendly  interest  by 
the  American  people,  and  every  advance,  every  forward 
step  you  make  toward  a  realization  of  those  high  ideals 
which  inspire  your  councils  and  direct  your  labors  will 
receive  the  encouraging  approbation  and  sincere  plaudits 
of  the  American  people,  who  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
world  one  day  may  enter  upon  the  threshold  at  least  of 
that  blessed  era,  u  the  thousand  years  of  peace." 

SENTIMENT   IN    THIS    COUNTRY. 

For  more  than  a  century  there  has  existed  in  this 
country  a  virile  and  steadily  increasing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  adjustment  of  differences  between  nations 
by  some  method  less  brutal  and  less  costly  than  a  resort 
to  arms.  This  sentiment  has  found  expression  from  time 
to  time  in  treaties  and  conventions  negotiated  by  the 
government  and  in  the  creation  of  commissions  to  whom 
questions  of  international  importance  have  been  referred 
for  adjudication.    The  work  of  these  various  tribunals 
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and  commissions  will  doubtless  be  of  far-reaching  con- 
sequence, because  from  it  may  be  evolved  a  unified 
system  of  general  principles  which  should  appeal  by 
their  sanity,  lucidity,  fairness  and  scientific  derivation  to 
all  of  the  governments  of  the  earth. 

THE    RECORD. 

Within  the  last  one  hundred  years  there  have  been 
more  than  two  hundred  cases  in  which  international 
differences  have  been  adjusted  by  the  peaceful  method 
of  arbitration  in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  been  a  party  to  about 
seventy  of  these  arrangements.  The  most  notable  treaty 
in  which  this  government  was  concerned,  and  one  which 
has  had,  perhaps,  the  most  profound  and  beneficent 
results  in  that  it  has  directed  and  powerfully  influenced 
public  opinion,  was  the  treaty  negotiated  in  Washington 
in  1871,  which  provided  for  four  arbitrations.  Of  it 
Mr.  John  Morley  says  : 

"The  Treaty  of  Washington  and  the  Geneva  Arbitration 
stand  out  as  the  most  notable  victory  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  noble  art  of  preventive  diplomacy  and  the  most 
signal  exhibition  in  their  history  of  self-command  in  two  of 
the  three  chief  democratic  powers  of  the  Western  World." 

The  active  good-will  of  the  American  people  and 
government  with  respect  to  all  practical  efforts  to  give 
effect  to  the  principle  of  arbitration  was  again  splendidly  • 
and  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  part  which  the 
American  delegates  took  in  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
has  been  still  further  shown  by  the  untiring  efforts  of 
this  government  to  contribute  to  the  stability,  perma- 
nence and  importance  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  A 
former  Secretary  of  State  has  well  said: 

"It  is  especially  gratifying  to  us  Americans  to  know  that 
our  government  was  the  first  to  show  its  faith  in  the  efficacy 
and  utility  of  the  Hague  Court  by  resorting  to  it,  with  our 
neighboring  republic  of  Mexico,  for  the  settlement  of  a  ques- 
tion of  long-Btanding  diplomatic  controversy.  The  result  of 
that  trial  has  encouraged  us  to  continue  to  resort  to  it,  and  it 
has  had  a  salutary  influence  on  other  of  the  signatory  powers. 
We  were  a  second  time  gratified  at  that  action  of  our  govern- 
ment, when  President  Roosevelt  was  asked  by  the  three 
powers  —  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  —  to  arbitrate 
their  differences  with  Venezuela.  In  place  of  accepting  the 
responsible  trust  so  nattering  to  his  impartiality,  he  courte- 
ously declined  and  referred  them  to  the  Court  at  The  Hague, 
which  had  by  them  and  ub  been  created  for  just  such  cases. 

"  It  was  a  memorable  event  which  testifies  to  the  progress 
of  the  world  in  the  appreciation  of  reason  as  against  force 
when  those  powerful  nations  stopped  their  coercive  operations 
against  a  weak  foe,  recalled  their  navieB  and  agreed  to  submit 
their  claims  to  arbitration  commissions  and  to  refer  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  the  essential  questions  involved  in  the  con- 
flict. .  .  .  And  it  is  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  us  that  this 
result  was  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

Many  private  individuals  have  wrought  well  and 
valiantly  in  the  field  of  international  arbitration,  and  we 
do  not  forget  that  it  was  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  generous 
American,  who  crowned  a  long  line  of  noble,  philan- 
thropic work  by  giving  to  the  world  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  a  permanent  and  worthy  abiding  place  for  the 
Hague  Court. 

THE    UNION    CONGRATULATED. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  compliment  the  Inter- 
parliamentary  Union    upon    the    declaration   which    it 


made  at  its  conference  held  in  Holland  in  1894  in  favor 
of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  its  plan  for  such  a  court,  prepared  by  a 
commission  of  six  members  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
The  Interparliamentary  Union  deserves  credit  for  practi- 
cally forecasting  five  years  in  advance  what  proved  to  be 
the  most  salient  work  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague.  Several  members  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  were  delegates  to  that  Conference  and  exerted 
strong  and  important  influence  upon  its  action  and  de- 
cisions. I  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Union  upon 
the  substantial  and  gratifying  progress  which  has  been 
made,  largely  through  their  steadfast  and  intelligent 
efforts,  since  the  organization  of  this  body  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  Great  results  have  been  achieved  and  have 
been  achieved  quickly.  You  have  aroused,  directed  and 
educated  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitration  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  Your  work  will  still  be  in  this 
direction.  The  Union  should  never  cease  its  efforts  to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  arbitration.  It  is  this  force 
which  we  call  public  opinion,  or  public  sentiment,  which 
is  the  court  of  last  resort — the  power  that  rules  the 
world.  It  directs  the  actions  of  men  in  all  communities 
and  in  all  forms  of  society ;  it  compels  a  certain  measure 
of  civilization,  a  certain  measure  of  respect  for  law ;  it 
determines  what  shall  be  the  form  and  purpose  of  govern- 
ment; it  regulates  manners  and  customs;  it  is  more 
potent  than  potentates;  it  is  superior  to  constitutions, 
for  it  overthrows  and  changes  them.  Governments,  per- 
haps more  than  individuals,  are  dominated  and  modified 
by  it ;  its  sway  is  universal ;  it  sweeps  the  earth  and  it 
touches  the  stars." 

If  the  opinion  of  the  world  shall  be  aroused  and  vivi- 
fied, and  permanently  concentrated  in  a  formal  demand 
that  war  shall  cease,  the  realization  of  your  ideals  would 
indeed  seem  to  be  at  hand. 

THE    YEAR'S    WORK. 

The  last  year  has  been  rich  in  achievement.  The 
cause  of  international  arbitration  is  making  notable  and 
permanent  progress.  Since  your  last  meeting  Great 
Britain  and  France,  France  and  Italy,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  Holland  and  Denmark,  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
France  and  Spain,  France  and  Holland,  and  Spain  and 
Portugal  have  concluded  treaties  pledging  themselves 
during  a  period  of  five  years  to  submit  certain  classes  of 
cases  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The  signing  of  these 
treaties  marks  a  distinct  and  promising  advance.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  prophesy  that  within  five  years  all  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  will  enter  upon  similar 
treaty  obligations.  The  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  has 
been  amicably  settled,  and  the  record  of  the  year  counts 
among  its  achievements,  besides  the  cases  dealt  with  in 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  the  appointment  of  special  arbitrators 
to  settle  — 

The  Japanese  House  Tax  Case  between  Japan 

and  France,  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
The  boundary  dispute  between  Ecuador  and 

Peru. 
The  boundary  dispute  between  Colombia  and 

Peru. 
The  claims  for  indemnity  of  French  citizens  on 

the  treaty  shore  of  Newfoundland,  arranged 
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under  the  general  agreement  between  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  question  of  the  boundary  line  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Christiania  Fiord,  between 
Sweden  and  Norway.  . 

The  land  question  in  the  New  Hebrides,  be- 

'    tween  France  and  England. 

The .  Barotzeland  frontier  question  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 

The  differences  between  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment and  the  administration  of  the  Ottoman 
debt. 

Also  the  San  Salvador  and  Dominican  Republic 
arbitrations  were  brought  to  successful  issue. 

NEW    TREATIES. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  at  no  distant  day  the  path  may  be  made  clear 
for  entering  into  a  comprehensive  agreement  of  arbitra- 
tion with  all  governments  which  share  our  views.  This 
matter  is  having  at  present  the  most  earnest  considera- 
tion. The  government  of  the  United  States,  in  all 
proper  ways,  will  continue  to  .give  its  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  cause  of  international  arbitration,  to  which 
it  is  so  firmly  and  earnestly  committed. 

INTERNATIONAL   EVILS. 

This  is  a  significant  and  memorable  gathering.  It 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  cause  so  dear  to  your  hearts. 
There  has  never  been  before  in  the  New  World  an 
assemblage  similar  to  this  in  character,  composition  and 
aims.  You  are  legislators  chosen  and  ordained  to  give 
law  to  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth.  You  have 
great  powers,  great  opportunities,  but  it  behooves  you 
to  remember  that  your  responsibilities  are  coequal  and 
commensurate  with  them.  You  represent  law-abiding 
and  liberty-loving  people.  Our  most  precious  posses- 
sions came  to  us  as  a  heritage.  The  men  of  to-day 
have  not  to  fight  for  freedom  of  thought,  or  of  speech, 
or  of  action,  as  their  ancestors  did ;  but  if  we  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom  which  they  won  for  us,  let  us  not 
forget  that  there  are  those  in  every  country  to  whose 
perverted  minds  and  unawakened  consciences  liberty 
means  little  more  than  freedom  from  restriction,  dis- 
loyalty to  law,  and  the  right  to  harrass  and  prey  upon 
organized  society.  Wheresoever  Liberty  lifts  her  gra- 
cious, serene  and  noble  countenance  to-day,  back  of  it, 
like  a  horrid  specter,  glares  the  forbidding,  sinister  and 
ignoble  apparition  of  license  and  anarchy. 

It  occurs  to  me  while  we  attune  our  voices  to  paeans 
in  praise  of  liberty  and  peace,  those  of  us  who  may  be 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  making  laws  for  the  nations  of 
the  world  might  properly  pause  to  consider  also  what 
legal  remedies,  outside  the  sphere  of  diplomacy,  treaties 
and  arbitrations,  can  be  devised  and  applied  to  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  arising  from  the  consideration  of  such 
serious  international  problems  as  anarchist  assassins,  gen- 
eral sanitation,  emigration  and  immigration,  and  citizen- 
ship. Here,  I  think,  is  a  wide,  varied,  and  important  and 
immediately  practicable  field  which  may  very  well  invite 
your  most  solemn  and  strenuous  endeavors. 

Commingle  with  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  international 
arbitration  and  the  coming  of  an  era  of  concord  among 
the  nations  a  conscientious  and  intelligent  effort  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  goodwill  among  individuals,  to  compose 


class  differences,  to  eradicate  class  hatreds,  to  bring  about 
social  order.  The  sources  of  power  must  be  purified. 
Unless  the  individual  can  be  enlightened  and  uplifted,  I 
fear,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  profound  international 
peace,  or  a  very  long  continued  practice  of  settling 
anything  more  than  the  most  trivial  differences  among 
nations  by  resort  to  arbitration. 

The  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  subject  of  inter- 
national arbitration  indicates,  however,  that  your  educa- 
tional endeavors  are  not  in  vain ;  that  they  are  bearing 
fruit;  that  they  are  well  directed.  It  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  believed  that  all  of  the  wishes  and  all  the  dearest 
and  completest  ideals  of  those  who  hope  for  universal 
peace  and  universal  disarmament  may  be  realized.  Still, 
nothing  in  the  realm  of  moral  endeavor  seems  impossible ; 
and  while  the  way  seems  long  and  the  difficulties  almost 
insuperable,  yet  by  hard  and  sensible  work,  and  earnest 
and  prayerful  striving,  you  may  so  animate,  inspire,  and 
uplift  those  who  follow  you  that  the  latter  may  have  the 
glorious  fate  to  live  in  the  golden  time  — 

"  When  the  war  drums  throb  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags 

are  furled, 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

Speech  of  Dr.  Albert  Gobat,  Secretary  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  on 
Presenting  to  President  Roose- 
velt the  St.  Louis  Resolution. 

Mr.  President:  I  appear  before  you  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  have  the 
honor  to  place  in  your  hands  a  resolution  adopted  by 
that  association  at  the  conference  it  has  just  held  at  St. 
Louis.  When  we  recorded  in  1891  at  Rome  our  desire 
that  there  should  be  at  an  early  date  a  conference  of  all 
the  civilized  states,  we  had  no  idea  that  our  initiative 
would  be  so  soon  carried  into  effect,  for  ideas  move 
slowly,  especially  in  Europe,  and  so  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence brought  a  most  pleasant  surprise  to  all  the  friends 
of  international  harmony.  The  first  congress  of  nations, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  it  had  to  overcome,  achieved 
very  gratifying  results,  for  it  brought  forth  three  con- 
ventions, of  which  one  —  that  concerning  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes  —  is  supremely  im- 
portant. 

The  Hague  Conference,  unfortunately,  had  to  post- 
pone several  questions  it  had  intended  to  discuss,  particu- 
larly the  most  important  one  of  all,  especially  for  Europe, 
that  concerning  the  limitation  of  armaments.  Five 
years  have  since  elapsed,  and  no  one  has  thought  of  call- 
ing a  second  conference  of  the  states,  the  new  conference 
that  the  Hague  Convention  of  July  29,  1899,  had  itself 
provided  for.  The  Interparliamentary  Union,  originator 
of  the  general  congresses  of  nations,  and  intellectual 
parent  —  a  point  now  admitted  —  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence, could  not  allow  this  important  institution  to  lapse 
into  desuetude.  It  therefore  decided,  on  the  13th  of 
September  last  at  St.  Louis,  to  insist  that  a  second  con- 
ference be  called. 

We  look  upon  this  institution  as  the  starting  point 
of  the  most  important  evolution  ever  entered  into  by 
mankind.  It  will  at  last  embody  the  brotherhood  of 
peoples,  that  community  of  the  intellectual  and  material 
interests  of  nations  that  has  always  existed,  but  never, 
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until  this  day,  so  imperatively  demanded  that  it  be  recog- 
nized, furthered  and  protected.  The  genera]  conferences 
of  states  will  regulate  for  the  latter  that  which  has  been 
regulated  for  private  persons  for  fifty  centuries;  they 
will  make  international  arbitration  compulsory;  they 
will  see  to  it  that  treaties  are  faithfully  observed ;  they 
will  avert  disputes ;  they  will  relieve  the  people  of  over- 
whelming burdens  imposed  by  criminal  whims. 

But  in  order  to  accomplish  its  duty  this  institution 
must  also  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  world.  To  that  end,  the  contemplated  con- 
ferences must  be  periodical,  and,  if  I  may  here  express  a 
personal  idea,  they  must,  during  the  time  intervening 
between  these  general  assemblies,  have  an  organ  vested 
with  certain  supervising,  directing  and  executive  powers. 
This  will  prove  to  be  the  first  stage  of  an  international 
political  organization,  similar  to  that  which  now  exists  in 
the  United  States  and  in  my  own  country,  Switzerland. 

The  Interparliamentary  Conference  of  St.  Louis  has 
deemed  you,  Mr.  President,  to  be  especially  fitted  to  as- 
sume the  initiative  of  a  second  general  assembly  of  the 
states.  This  duty  naturally  devolves  upon  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  country  where  a  congress  of  states  con- 
venes yearly  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  We  are, 
moreover,  aware  that  in  applying  to  you  we  address  our- 
selves to  an  earnest  defender  of  international  justice,  and 
we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  you  were  the  first  head  of 
a  government  who  turned  the  governments  toward  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration  of  The  Hague.  And  so, 
with  the  hope  that  you  will  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  that  success  will 
crown  your  initiative,  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discharged  the  official  duty 
with  which  I  was  intrusted.  I  venture  to  assume 
another,  and  feel  confident  that  my  action  will  receive 
the  approval  of  all  the  members  of  European  parlia- 
ments. We  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  from  the  depths 
of  our  hearts  for  having  been  pleased  to  join  in  the 
friendly  invitation  extended  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  sending 
us  an  invitation  in  the  name  of  your  government  and  in 
your  own.  We  express  the  most  sincere  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  political  acts,  for  your  happiness  and  that 
of  your  family,  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  whose  infinite  horizon  is  equaled  by  noth- 
ing save  the  breadth  of  views  and  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  descendants  of  Washington  and 
Franklin. 


Proceedings  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  at  St.  Louis. 

The  members  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  who 
came  to  this  country  to  attend  the  Conference  at  St.  Louis 
left  New  York  the  7th  of  September  at  9  A.  M.  on  two 
special  Pullman  trains  furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad.  There  were  about  two  hundred  members  of 
the  Union  present  as  the  guests  of  the  government. 
The  whole  party,  including  wives,  sons  and  daughters, 
secretaries  and  press  attendants,  numbered  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

About  a  dozen  members  of  the  Arbitration  Group  in 


the  United  States  Congress  were  with  the  party.  The 
State  Department  was  represented  by  Hon.  John  Martin 
and  the  Treasury  Department  by  Hon.  F.  B.  Rhodes, 
who  had  the  disbursing  of  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
members  of  the  Union. 

Fourteen  foreign  parliaments  were  represented  by 
delegations.  Hungary  led  with  a  delegation  of  more 
than  forty,  headed  by  Count  Albert  Apponyi,  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  member  of  the  Hague 
Court,  and  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  in  Europe. 
Portugal  had  but  one  representative,  Denmark  two, 
Austria  nine,  Belgium  seventeen,  England  twenty-four, 
France  thirty-one,  Germany  four,  Italy  twenty,  Nether- 
lands six,  Norway  three,  Roumania  four,  Sweden  six, 
Switzerland  six. 

The  party  was  honored  with  the  presence  of  William 
Randal  Cremer,  M.  P.,  the  distinguished  founder  of  the 
Union,  who,  last  December,  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
his  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

The  party  lunched  at  Philadelphia,  visited  Independ- 
ence Hall  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  works,  and  were 
driven  along  the  Schuylkill  River  to  the  Country  Club, 
where  they  were  given  a  dinner.  On  the  8th  they 
breakfasted  at  Pittsburg,  visited  the  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  Mills,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  inspected 
the  plant  of  the  Homestead  Steel  works.  On  the  9th  the 
party  reached  St.  Louis  and  went  to  the  Southern  Hotel, 
which  was  their  headquarters  during  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  opened  on  Monday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 12,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  Festival  Hall  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. While  the  audience  was  gathering  the  great  organ 
sounded  out  various  national  airs.  A  group  of  three 
peace  flags,  made  by  Dr.  Friedman  of  New  York,  was 
swung  out  above  the  platform.  A  dozen  newspaper  men 
took  their  places  at  the  reporters'  tables. 

Dr.  Albert  Gobat,  member  of  the  Swiss  National 
Council  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  proposed  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  member  of 
Congress  from  Missouri,  the  founder  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  in  the  United  States  Congress,  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference.  The  election  was  unanimous 
and  hearty,  and  Mr.  Bartholdt,  who  speaks  German  and 
English  with  about  equal  facility  and  understands  French 
well,  presided  with  dignity,  ease  and  uniform  satisfac- 
tion to  all  the  members.  On  taking  the  chair  he  de- 
livered a  short  impressive  address,  from  which  we  make 
a  few  citations : 

"We  meet  here  to-day,  not  as  individuals  riding  a 
hobby  to  please  our  fancy,  but  as  law-makers  clothed 
with  authority  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  while  we 
have  not  been  expressly  delegated  by  the  people  to  serve 
the  specific  purpose  which  has  brought  us  together,  we 
feel  that  no  grander  service  could  be  rendered  any  con- 
stituency anywhere  under  the  sun  than  the  service 
which  would  result  in  lessening  the  possibilities  of  war. 
We  are  pledged  to  render  such  service  by  creating  a 
public  sentiment,  and  by  using  whatever  influence  we 
may  possess  in  the  several  legislative  bodies  to  which  we 
have  been  elected,  in  favor  of  law  and  justice  in  interna- 
tional relations,  as  against  brute  force,  in  favor  of  right 
as  against  might.  In  other  words,  we  ask,  aye  we  de- 
mand  that  differences  between  nations  shall  be  adju- 
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dicated  in  the  same  manner  as  differences  between 
individuals  are  adjudicated,  namely,  by  arbitration,  by 
the  arbitrament  of  courts  in  accordance  with  recognized 
principles  of  law,  rather  than  by  war. 

"Are  we  right?  Surely;  but  war  continues,  they  say. 
True,  we  cannot  abolish  it,  any  more  than  we  can  abolish 
murder  by  making  laws  against  it.  But  is  this  a  reason 
why  we  should  not  make  laws  against  murder?  Should 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  still  being  drawn  into  wars  de- 
ter us  from  entering  into  agreements  which,  if  faithfully 
carried  out,  will  leave  the  sword  firmly  sheathed?  Our 
skeptical  friends  know  we  are  right,  enlightened  public 
opinion  admits  it,  the  cause  of  humanity  is  outraged  by 
any  other  view.  The  goal  of  good  government,  of  true 
statesmanship,  after  all,  is  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  because  we  know  that  peace  surely 
promotes  and  war  surely  destroys  that  which  statesman- 
ship is  supposed  to  strive  for  that  the  friends  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  it  seems  to  me,  are  furthering  the  very 
objects  of  efficient  statecraft. 

"  Great  and  wonderful  strides  have  been  made  of  late 
years  in  the  direction  of  a  mode  of  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences  more  in  harmony  with  the  demands 
of  modern  civilization.  The  Hague  Conference  and  the 
Hague  Court,  scoffed  at  at  first  by  wiseacres  and  skeptics, 
are  no  longer  the  objects  of  sneers. 

"  Religious  wars  are,  fortunately,  horrors  of  the  past ; 
wars  of  mere  conquest  will  no  longer  be  waged,  and 
calls  to  arms,  on  account  of  the  national  honor,  are  being 
too  carefully  scrutinized  by  enlightened  and  politically 
ripe  nations,  to  be  resorted  to  without  good  and  sub- 
stantial reason. 

"  We  want  the  great  powers  to  negotiate  arbitration 
treaties  among  each  other  which  will  carry  with  them 
guarantees  to  the  people  of  an  era  of  peaceful  progress 
and  undisturbed  development,  and  thus  enable  human 
instincts  and  faculties  to  exert  their  highest  possibilities 
in  the  arena  of  art,  science  and  industry. 

"  The  government  which  takes  the  lead  in  the  making 
of  arbitration  treaties  will  reap  great  benefits  and  receive 
the  plaudits  of  mankind.  The  country  which  refuses 
to  make  such  treaties  will  stand  convicted  by  public 
sentiment." 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Loomis,  first  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  representing  President  Roosevelt,  was  then  intro- 
duced and  delivered  a  very  fine  address  of  welcome, 
which,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Loomis,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  give  to  our  readers  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

A  welcome  was  then  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference  by  David  R.  Francis,  President  of  the  Expo- 
sition Board  of  Managers.  Mr.  Francis,  in  a  very  grace- 
ful and  sympathetic  speech,  declared  that  if  society  were 
still  regulated  by  force  it  would  show  no  advance  over 
its  nomadic  state.  He  said  that  war  in  this  day  is  a  mere 
contest  between  appliances  of  science,  and  that  the  ability 
of  a  nation  to  win  battles  is  determined  by  its  wealth. 
Therefore  for  the  sake  of  justice  disputes  should  be  settled 
by  arbitration.  It  was  fitting,  he  said,  that  such  a  con- 
ference as  that  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  should 
assemble  on  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition,  for  an  Expo- 
sition is  a  great  promoter  of  peace.  It  brings  together 
in  friendly  rivalry  every  nation  of  the  globe.  It  facili- 
tates acquaintance  and  promotes  mutual  good  feeling.  It 
lessens  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  makes  it  more 


difficult  for  nations  which  have  disputes  to  resort  to 
arms,  and  easier  to  adjust  them  by  arbitration. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Francis'  remarks  a  vice-president 
was  chosen  for  each  of  the  countries  represented.  Brief 
addresses  were  then  made  by  a  representative  of  each 
of  the  countries.  The  speakers  were:  Dr.  Hauptman, 
for  Germany;  Baron  de  Prazak,  for  Austria;  Senator 
Houzeau  de  Lehaie,  for  Belgium ;  Mr.  von  Erabbe,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Danish  House,  for  Denmark;  Hon. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  for  the  United  States ;  Mr.  Cochery, 
Deputy,  for  France ;  Philip  Stanhope,  M.  P.,  for  Great 
Britain;  Count  Apponyi,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  for  Hungary;  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano, 
Deputy,  for  Italy;  Hon.  John  Lund,  Deputy,  for  Nor- 
way; Mr.  Tydeman,  Deputy,  for  the  Netherlands;  Mr. 
de  Paiva,  Ex-Member  of  the  House,  for  Portugal ;  Gen- 
eral Constantin  Pilat  for  Roumania ;  Hon.  Ernest  Beck- 
man,  Deputy,  for  Sweden  and  Dr.  Albert  Gobat,  member 
of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  for  Switzerland. 

These  addresses  brought  out  many  interesting  items  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  different  countries 
and  the  practical  progress  of  arbitration.  Particularly 
encouraging  were  the  reports  from  France,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  the  Netherlands.  The  importance  of  the 
treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  signed  during  the  year 
was  strongly  emphasized,  as  was  also  the  remarkable 
growth  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  pacific  methods  of 
settling  disputes  and  in  support  of  the  Hague  Court* 
Count  Apponyi  of  Hungary,  John  Lund  of  Norway, 
and  Mr.  Beckman  of  Sweden  spoke  in  English  and  were 
much  enjoyed. 

In  the  evening  of  Monday  Mr.  Francis,  president  of 
the  Exposition  Management,  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  delegates  in  the  dining-room  of  the  "  Tyrolean  Alps.'9 
Many  prominent  people  of  St.  Louis  were  present  in 
addition  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the 
Interparliamentary  party.  It  was  the  most  elaborate 
banquet  given  in  connection  with  the  Exposition  up  to 
that  time.  Many  excellent  speeches  were  made,  among 
the  speakers  being  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  President 
of  the  Conference;  Hon.  Mr.  Cochery,  of  France;  Sir 
Howard  Vincent,  of  England,  and  Hon.  W.  P.  Hepburn, 
Member  of  Congress,  from  Iowa,  whose  eloquent  address 
pleading  for  the  displacement  of  horrible  war  by  pacific 
methods  of  adjusting  disputes  called  out  frequent  bursts 
of  enthusiastic  applause. 

On  Monday  afternoon  previously  to  this  banquet,  an 
elaborate  reception  to  the  delegates  was  given  by  the 
Lady  Managers  of  the  Exposition.  About  twelve  hun- 
dred guests  were  present,  including  Exposition  officials 
and  members  and  attaches  of  foreign  commissions. 

SECOND   DAY'S    PROCEEDINGS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  in  the  Hall  of 
Congresses,  when  the  business  was  begun,  the  following 
telegram,  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Albert  Gobat, 
was  sent  to  President  Roosevelt  : 

"The  twelfth  Interparliamentary  Peace  Conference,  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  fifteen  different  parliaments, 
at  the  commencement  of  its  deliberations,  sends  its  respectful 
and  cordial  salutations  to  the  President  of  the  great  American 
republic.  It  considers  itself  fortunate  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  holding  its  sessions  in  a  country  whose  chief  magistrate  is 
considered  by  all  nations  a  champion  of  international  justice/' 

The  first  order  of  business  was  a  resolution  in  regard 
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to  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  It  was  introduced  in  a 
brief  speech  by  Count  d'Alviella  of  Belgium.  Some 
members  of  the  Conference  wished  a  stronger  resolution, 
but  after  considerable  discussion,  which  was  participated 
in  by  Senator  La  Fontaine  of  Belgium,  Representative 
Strauss  of  France  and  the  Marquis  San  Giuliano  of  Italy, 
the  resolution  was  voted  in  practically  its  original  form. 
It  was  as  follows : 

"The  Interparliamentary  Conference,  shocked  by  the  hor- 
rors of  the  war  that  is  being  waged  in  the  Far  East  between 
two  civilized  States,  and  regretting  that  the  powers  signatory 
of  the  Hague  Conventions  have  been  unable  to  have  recourse 
to  the  clauses  thereof  which  invite  them  to  tender  their  media- 
tion at  any  time  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  entreats  the 
powers  signatory  of  the  Hague  Conventions  to  intervene  with 
the  belligerents,  either  collectively  or  individually,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  instructs  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Bureau  to  bring  the  present  resolution  to  the 
knowledge  of  said  powers." 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Conference  centered  in  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  introduced,  in  a  good 
speech,  by  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  discussed  in  an  earnest  and  interesting  manner 
by  CounJ  Apponyi,  of  Hungary;  Dr.  Gobat,  of  Switzer- 
land ;  Dr.  6.  B.  Clark,  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  Marquis 
San  Giuliano,  of  Italy,  and  Hon.  Philip  Stanhope,  of 
Great  Britain : 

44  Whereas,  enlightened  public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of 
modern  civilization  demand  that  differences  between  nations 
be  settled  in  the  same  manner  aB  controversies  between  indi- 
viduals,—  that  is,  through  courts  of  justice  and  in  conformity 
with  well-recognized  principles  of  law, —  therefore, 

"The  Conference  asks  that  the  different  powers  of  the 
entire  world  delegate  representatives  to  an  international  con- 
ference, which  shall  meet  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  designated 
by  them,  to  deliberate  upon  the  following  questions: 

44  (a)  The  subjects  postponed  by  the  Hague  Conference; 

44  (6)  The  negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties  between  the 
nations  which  shall  be  represented  in  this  Conference; 

44  (c)  The  establishment  of  an  international  Congress  which 
shall  meet  at  stated  periods  to  discuss  international  questions; 

"And  decides  to  request,  respectfully  and  urgently,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  invite  all  the  nations  to  send 
representatives  to  such  a  conference." 

The  scope  and  force  of  this  resolution  will  appear 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  chief  matter  left  over  by  the 
Hague  Conference  was  the  subject  of  an  arrest  and 
reduction  of  the  great  armaments  of  the  world.  The 
second  item  in  the  list  of  subjects  proposed  for  a  new 
international  conference  means  the  completing  and  gen- 
eralizing, in  a  large,  comprehensive  scheme,  of  what 
has  been  going  on  the  past  year  in  the  way  of  conclud- 
ing treaties  of  arbitration  stipulating  reference  of  dis- 
putes to  the  Hague  Court;  and  the  third  item  —  the 
most  important,  perhaps,  of  all  —  contemplates  the  invi- 
tation of  the  nations  to  join  in  establishing  a  regular 
international  congress,  such  as  has  been  discussed  fre- 
quently in  our  columns  for  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  and  enthusi- 
astically. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  taken  up : 

u  Inasmuch  as  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  neutral 
states  has  suffered  loss  and  serious  inconveniences  through 
the  use  of  floating  mines  in  recent  military  operations,  the 
Conference  expresses  the  desire  that  the  conventions  concern- 
ing the  laws  of  war  may  be  revised  so  as  to  prevent  the 
dangers  in  question.11 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  about 
this  resolution.     Certain   members  felt  that  it  was  the 


business  of  the  Conference  to  devote  its  entire  energies 
to  the  abolition  of  war,  not  to  try  to  regulate  it.  After 
an  extended  and  lively  discussion,  which  was  participated 
in  by  Mr.  Thomas  Snape  of  England,  Mr.  von  Krabbe 
of  Denmark,  Mr.  D.  V.  Pierie  of  England,  Senator  La 
Fontaine  of  Belgium,  Mr.  J.  Bryn  Roberts  of  Ireland, 
and  Count  Apponyi,  who  had  introduced  the  subject,  the 
resolution  was  withdrawn,  the  habit  of  the  Conference 
being  to  pass  only  such  resolutions  as  are  nearly  unani- 
mously accepted. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  the  delegates  were  re- 
ceived by  the  British  Commissioner,  in  the  handsomely 
decorated  British  pavilion.  The  reception  was  attended 
by  a  thousand  guests. 

LA8T    DAY'S    PROCEEDINGS. 

The  last  day's  proceedings  were  introduced  by  the 
presentation  of  the  following  resolution  by  Dr.  Albert 
Gobat  : 

"The  Conference  expresses  its  deep  satisfaction  at  the 
progress  of  peace  ideas  the  past  year,  and  especially  because 
of  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  arbitration  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  France  and  Spain,  which 
are  to  be  followed  by  arbitration  conventions  between  other 
states.  It  sees  in  the  agreement  recently  concluded  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  for  the  adjustment  of  the  colonial 
questions  which  had  long  been  in  dispute  between  these  two 
powers,  an  event  of  good  omen  and  great  importance,  and  in- 
vites the  other  governments  to  proceed  in  the  same  way  to 
settle,  by  common  agreement,  if  possible,  the  chronic  mis- 
understandings which  may  some  day  give  rise  to  grave  com- 
plications, if  they  are  not  disposed  of  in  time  by  mutual 
agreement." 

Dr.  Gobat,  in  presenting  the  resolution,  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  Danish- Netherlands  unlimited  treaty  of 
arbitration,  as  furnishing  an  admirable  model  for  other 
nations  to  follow.  An  extended  discussion  followed, 
participated  in  by  William  Randal  Cremer,  M.  P.,  Mr. 
Beckman  of  Sweden,  and  others,  which  revealed  the  re- 
markable extent  to  which  the  principle  of  arbitration  and 
the  desire  for  world  peace  have  taken  hold  of  the  minds 
of  public  men.  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
after  the  Secretary  had  been  instructed  to  put  into  it  a 
complete  list  of  the  arbitration  treaties  already  signed. 

The  last  subject  discussed  was  the  better  organization 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
so  as  to  make  it  more  effective  and  to  bring  into  its 
membership  representatives  from  the  parliaments  ♦  of 
Japan,  Mexico  and  the  republics  of  South  and  Central 
America.  It  was  decided  to  have  the  Union  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Switzerland,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary groups  in  different  countries  were  urged  to 
effect  a  strong  organization,  to  give  their  close  attention 
to  international  affairs,  that  in  these  matters  they  act 
together  without  regard  to  party  affiliations,  that  they 
bring  to  the  attention  of  their  fellow  parliamentarians 
the  documents  sent  out  by  the  Union's  Bureau,  and  it  was 
further  decided  that  the  Bureau  be  organized  in  a  way 
to  become  more  efficient  in  collecting  and  distributing 
information  upon  diplomatic  subjects. 

After  deciding  to  meet  at  Brussels  next  year,  choosing 
the  fifteen  members  of  the  Executive  Council  for  the 
year  and  passing  votes  of  thanks  to  the  President  aud 
Secretary,  the  Conference  adjourned  after  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  useful  meetings  which  the  Union 
has  ever  held. 
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A  Solemn  Review  of  War. 

BY    NOAH    WORCESTER,  D.  D. 

[Noah  Worcester's  «•  Solemn  Review  of  War,"  which  we  here  reprint 
was  first  given  to  the  public  on  Christmas  day,  1814,  ninety  years  ago.  It 
was  the  first  widely  effective  peace  pamphlet.  It  had  an  enormous  influ- 
ence both  in  this  country  and  England.  Though  great  progress  has  been 
made  sinoe  that  time,  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration 
and  in  the  transformation  of  public  opinion,  Dr.  Worcester's  great  plea 
is  still  timely,  and  may  well  be  read  again  in  these  days  when  a  great  war 
is  being  waged  and  when  war,  nevertheless,  is  so  rapidly  passing  under 
the  ban  in  civilized  countries. —Ed.] 

We  regard  with  horror  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
heathens  in  offering  their  children  a  sacrifice  to  idols. 
We  are  shocked  with  the  customs  of  the  Hindoos  in 
prostrating  themselves  before  the  car  of  an  idol  to  be 
crushed  to  death ;  in  burning  women  alive  on  the  funeral 
piles  of  their  husbands;  in  casting  their  children,  a 
monthly  sacrifice,  into  the  Ganges  to  be  drowned.  We 
read  with  astonishment  of  the  sacrifices  made  in  Papal 
crusades,  and  in  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  pilgrimages. 
But  that  which  is  fashionable  and  popular  in  any  country 
is  esteemed  right  and  honorable,  whatever  may  be  its 
nature  in  the  views  of  men  better  informed. 

But  while  we  look  back,  with  a  mixture  of  wonder, 
indignation  and  pity,  on  many  of  the  customs  of  former 
ages,  are  we  careful  to  inquire  whether  some  customs 
which  we  deem  honorable  are  not  the  effects  of  popular 
delusion  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of  the  most  horrid 
customs  of  savage  men  is  now  popular  in  every  nation  in 
Christendom?  What  custom  of  the  most  barbarous  na- 
tions is  more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  piety,  humanity 
and  justice,  than  that  of  deciding  controversies  between 
nations  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  by  powder  and  ball, 
or  the  point  of  the  bayonet?  What  other  savage  custom 
has  occasioned  half  the  desolation  and  misery  to  the 
human  race?  And  what  but  the  grossest  infatuation 
could  render  such  a  custom  popular  among  rational 
beings? 

When  we  consider  how  great  a  part  of  mankind  have 
perished  by  the  hands  of  each  other,  and  how  large  a 
portion  of  human  calamity  has  resulted  from  war,  it 
surely  cannot  appear  indifferent  whether  this  custom  is 
or  is  not  the  effect  of  delusion.  Certainly  there  is  no 
custom  which  deserves  a  more  thorough  examination 
than  that  which  has  occasioned  more  slaughter  and 
misery  than  all  the  other  abominable  customs  of  the 
heathen  world. 

War  has  been  so  long  fashionable  amongst  all  nations 
that  its  enormity  is  little  regarded;  or,  when  thought  of 
at  all,  it  is  usually  considered  as  an  evil  necessary  and 
unavoidable;  but  cannot  the  state  of  society  and  the 
views  of  civilized  men  be  so  changed  as  to  abolish  so 
barbarous  a  custom  and  render  wars  unnecessary  and 
avoidable  ? 

Some  may  be  ready  to  exclaim,  "  None  but  God  can 
produce  such  an  effect  as  the  abolition  of  war,  and  we 
must  wait  for  the  millennial  day.'9  We  admit  that  God 
only  can  produce  the  necessary  change  in  the  state  of 
society  and  the  views  of  men,  but  God  works  by  human 
agency  and  human  means.  None  but  God  could  have 
produced  such  a*  change  in  the  views  of  the  British 
nation  as  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  yet  the  event  was 
brought  about  by  a  long  course  of  persevering  and 
honorable  exertions  of  benevolent  men.  When  the 
thing  was  first  proposed  it  probably  appeared  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  as  an  unavailing  and  chimerical 


project;  but  God  raised  up  powerful  advocates,  gave 
them  the  spirit  of  perseverance,  and  finally  crowned 
their  efforts  with  glorious  success.  Now,  it  is  probable, 
thousands  of  people  are  wondering  how  such  an  abomi- 
nable traffic  ever  had  existence  in  a  nation  which  had 
the  least  pretensions  to  Christianity  or  civilization.  In 
a  similar  manner,  God  can  put  an  end  to  war  and  fill  the 
world  with  astonishment  that  rational  beings  ever  thought 
of  such  a  mode  of  settling  national  controversies. 

WAITING    FOR   THE   MILLENNIUM. 

As  to  waiting  for  the  millennium  to  put  an  end  to  war 
without  any  exertions  on  our  own  part,  it  is  like  the 
sinner's  waiting  God's  time  for  conversion,  while  he 
pursues  his  course  of  vice  and  impiety.  If  ever  there 
shall  be  a  millennium  in  which  the  sword  will  cease  to 
devour,  it  will  probably  be  effected  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  benevolent  exertions  of  enlightened  men. 
Perhaps  no  one  thing  is  now  a  greater  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  this  wished-for  state  of  the  church  than  the  spirit 
and  custom  of  war  which  is  maintained  by  Christians 
themselves.  Is  it  not,  then,  time  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  Christians  on  a  subject 
of  such  infinite  importance  to  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race  ?  That  such  a  state  of  things  is  desirable  no  en- 
lightened Christian  can  deny.  That  it  can  be  produced 
without  expensive  and  persevering  efforts  is  not  imagined. 
But  are  not  such  efforts  to  exclude  the  miseries  of  war 
from  the  world  as  laudable  as  those  which  have  for  their 
object  the  support  of  such  a  malignant  and  desolating 
custom  ? 

The  whole  amount  of  property  in  the  United  States  is 
probably  of  far  less  value  than  what  has  been  expended 
and  destroyed  within  two  centuries  by  wars  in  Christen- 
dom. Suppose,  then,  that  one-fifth  of  this  amount  had 
been  judiciously  laid  out  by  peace  associations  in  the 
different  states  and  nations  in  cultivating  the  spirit  and 
arts  of  peace,  and  in  exciting  a  just  abhorrence  of  war, 
would  not  the  other  four-fifths  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  saved,  besides  many  millions  of  lives  and  an 
immense  portion  of  misery?  Had  the  whole  value  of 
what  has  been  expended  in  wars  been  appropriated  to 
the  promotion  of  peace,  how  laudable  would  have  been 
the  appropriation  and  how  blessed  the  consequences ! 

PLEAS    IN   FAVOR   OF    WAR. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  pleas  in  favor  of  war.  "The 
Israelites  were  permitted,  and  even  commanded,  to  make 
war  on  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan."  To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that  the  Giver  and  Arbiter  of  life  had  a  right, 
if  he  pleased,  to  make  use  of  the  savage  customs  of  the 
age  for  punishing  guilty  nations.  If  any  government  of 
the  present  day  should  receive  a  commission  to  make 
war  as  the  Israelites  did,  let  the  order  be  obeyed ;  but 
until  they  have  such  a  commission,  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  they  can  innocently  make  war.  God  has,  moreover, 
given  encouragement  that  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah 
there  shall  be  such  a  time  of  peace  "  that  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they,  learn  war 
any  more."  If  this  prediction  shall  ever  be  fulfilled,  the 
present  delusion  in  favor  of  war  must  be  done  way. 
How  is  it  to  be  fulfilled  ?  Probably  not  by  miraculous 
agency,  but  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  individuals  to  open  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
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mortals  in  respect  to  the  evils  and  delusions  of  war  and 
the  blessings  of  peace. 

A  second  plea  may  be  this,  that  war  is  an  advantage 
to  a  nation,  as  it  usually  takes  off  many  vicious  and  dan- 
gerous characters.  Bat  does  not  war  make  two  such 
characters  for  every  one  it  removes  ?  Is  it  not,  in  fact, 
the  greatest  school  of  depravity  and  the  greatest  source 
of  mischievous  and  dangerous  characters  that  ever  ex- 
isted among  men  ?  Does  not  a  state  of  war  lower  down 
the  standard  of  morality  in  a  nation,  so  that  a  vast  por- 
tion of  common  vice  is  scarcely  observed  as  evil  ?  Be- 
sides, is  it  not  awful  to  think  of  sending  vicious  men 
beyond  the  means  of  reformation  and  the  hope  of  re- 
pentance? When  they  are  sent  into  the  army,  what 
is  this  but  consigning  them  to  a  state  where  they  will 
rapidly  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  and  become 
«  fitted  to  destruction  "  ? 

It  will  be  pleaded,  thirdly,  that  no  substitute  for  war 
can  be  devised  which  will  insure  to  a  nation  a  redress  of 
wrongs.  But  is  it  common  for  a  nation  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  wrongs  by  war?  As  to  redress,  do  not  the 
wars  of  nations  resemble  boxing  at  a  tavern,  when  both 
the  combatants  receive  a  terrible  bruising,  then  drink 
together  and  make  peace,  each,  however,  bearing  for  a 
long  time  the  marks  of  his  folly  and  madness  ?  A  re- 
dress of  wrongs  by  war  is  so  uncommon  that,  unless  re- 
venge is  redress,  and  multiplied  injuries  satisfaction,  we 
should  suppose  that  none  but  madmen  would  run  the 
hazard. 

But  if  the  eyes  of  people  could  be  opened  in  regard  to 
the  evils  and  delusions  of  war,  would  it  not  be  easy  to 
form  a  confederacy  of  nations,  and  organize  a  high  court 
of  equity  to  decide  national  controversies?  Why  might 
not  such  a  court  be  composed  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent characters  from  each  nation,  and  a  compliance  with 
its  decisions  be  made  a  point  of  national  honor,  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood  and  to  preserve  the  blessings 
of  peace?  Can  any  considerate  person  say  that  the 
probability  of  obtaining  right  in  such  a  court  would  be 
less  than  by  an  appeal  to  arms?  When  an  individual 
appeals  to  a  court  of  justice  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  it 
is  not  always  the  case  that  he  obtains  his  right.  Still 
such  an  appeal  is  more  honorable,  more  safe,  and  more 
certain,  as  well  as  more  benevolent,  than  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  attempt  to  obtain  redress  by  his  pistol  or  his 
sword.  And  are  not  the  reasons  for  avoiding  an  appeal 
to  the  sword  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  always  great  in 
proportion  to  the  calamities  which  such  an  appeal  must 
naturally  involve  ?  If  this  be  a  fact,  then  there  is  in- 
finitely greater  reason  why  two  nations  should  avoid  an 
appeal  to  arms  than  usually  exists  against  a  bloody  com- 
bat between  two  contending  individuals. 

It  may  be  urged,  also,  that  a  spirit  of  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  a  national  government  would  operate  as  an 
invitation  to  repeated  insult  and  aggression.  But  is  this 
plea  founded  on  facts  and  experience  ?  Does  it  accord 
with  what  is  well  known  of  human  nature  ?  Who  are 
the  persons  in  society  that  most  frequently  receive  insult 
and  abuse  ?  Are  they  the  meek,  the  benevolent  and  the 
forbearing?  Do  these  more  commonly  have  reason  to 
complain  than  persons  of  quick  resentment,  who  are 
ready  to  fight  on  the  least  provocation  ?  There  are  two 
sects  of  professed  Christians  in  this  country,  peculiar  in 
their  opinions  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  war  and  the 


right  of  repelling  injury  by  violence  —  the  Quakers  and 
the  Shakers.  Now,  does  it  appear  from  experience  that 
their  forbearing  spirit  brings  on  them  a  greater  portion 
of  injury  and  insult  than  is  experienced  by  people  of 
other  sects?  Is  not  the  reverse  of  this  true  in  fact? 
There  may,  indeed,  be  some  instances  of  such  gross 
depravity  as  a  person's  taking  advantage  of  their  pacific 
character  to  do  them  injury  with  the  hope  of  impunity ; 
but  in  general  their  pacific  principles  and  spirit  command 
the  esteem  even  of  the  vicious,  and  operate  as  a  shield 
from  insult  and  abuse.  How  seldom,  too,  do  children  of 
a  mild,  forbearing  temper  experience  insult  or  injury, 
compared  with  the  waspish  who  will  sting  if  touched  ? 
The  same  inquiry  may  be  made  inTespect  to  persons  of 
these  opposite  descriptions  of  every  age  and  in  every 
situation  of  life,  and  the  result  will  be  favorable  to  the 
point  in  question. 

Should  any  deny  the  applicability  of  these  examples 
to  national  rulers  we  will  produce  one  example  undeniably 
applicable.  When  William  Penn  took  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  he  distinctly  avowed  to  the  Indians  his 
forbearing  and  pacific  principles,  and  his  benevolent 
wishes  for  uninterrupted  peace  with  them.  On  these 
principles  the  government  was  administered  while  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Quakers.  What  then  was 
the  effect?  Did  this  pacific  character  in  government 
invite  aggression  and  insult?  Let  the  answer  be  given 
in  the  language  of  the  "  Edinburg  Review  of  the  Life  of 
William  Penn."  Speaking  of  the  treaty  made  by  Penn  . 
with  the  Indians,  the  Reviewer  says :  "  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  spirit  in  which  the  negotiation  was  entered  into  and 
the  corresponding  settlement  conducted  that  for  the 
space  of  more  than  seventy  years,  so  long,  indeed,  as  the 
Quakers  retained  the  chief  power  in  the  government, 
the  peace  and  amity  which  had  been  thus  solemnly 
promised  and  concluded  never  was  violated,  and  a  large 
though  solitary  example  afforded  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  who  are  really  sincere  and  friendly  in  their 
views  may  live  in  harmony  with  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and  faithless." 

THE    EVILS    OP    WAR. 

Some  of  the  evils  of  wars  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, but  the  field  is  almost  boundless.  The  demoral- 
izing and  depraving  effects  of  war  cannot  be  too  seriously 
considered.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  corrupting 
tendency  of  some  of  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  heathen, 
but  what  custom  of  the  heathen  nations  had  a  greater 
effect  in  depraving  the  human  character  than  the  custom 
of  war?  What  is  that  feeling  usually  called  a  war-spirit 
but  a  deleterious  compound  of  enthusiastic  ardor,  ambi- 
tion, malignity  and  revenge,  a  compound  which  as  really 
endangers  the  soul  of  the  possessor  as  the  life  of  his 
enemy  ?  Who  but  a  person  deranged  or  deluded  would 
think  it  safe  to  rush  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge  with 
his  heart  boiling  with  enmity  and  his  brother's  blood 
dripping  from  his  hands  ?  Yet  in  time  of  war  how  much 
pains  is  taken  to  excite  and  maintain  this  blood-thirsty 
disposition  as  essential  to  success? 

The  profession  of  a  soldier  exposes  him  to  sudden  and 
untimely  death,  and  at  the  same  time  hardens  his  heart, 
and  renders  him  regardless  of  his  final  account.  When 
a  person  goes  into  the  army,  it  is  expected  of  him  that 
he  will  rise  above  the  fear  of  death.     In  doing  this,  he 
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too  commonly  rises  above  the  fear  of  God  and  all  serious 
concern  for  his  sonl.  It  is  not  denied  that  some  men 
Sustain  virtuous  characters  amidst  the  contaminating 
vapors  of  a  camp,  and  some  may  be  reformed  by  a  sense 
of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  but  these  are 
uncommon  occurrences. 

The  depravity  occasioned  by  war  is  not  confined  to 
the  army.  Every  species  of  vice  gains  ground  in  a  na- 
tion during  war.  And  when  a  war  is  brought  to  a  close, 
seldom,  perhaps,  does  a  community  return  to  its  former 
standard  of  morals.  In  time  of  peace,  vice  and  irreligion 
generally  retain  the  ground  they  acquired  by  a  war. 
As  every  war  augments  the  amount  of  national  depravity, 
so  it  proportionably  increases  the  dangers  and  miseries 
of  society. 

Among  the  evils  of  war,  a  wanton  undervaluing  of 
human  life  ought  to  be  mentioned.  This  effect  may  ap- 
pear in  various  forms.  When  a  war  is  declared  for  the 
redress  of  some  wrong  in  regard  to  property,  if  nothing 
but  property  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  result  is 
not  commonly  better  than  spending  five  hundred  dollars 
in  a  lawsuit  to  recover  a  debt  of  ten.  But  when  we 
come  to  estimate  human  lives  against  dollars  and  cents, 
how  are  we  confounded !  u  All  that  a  man  hath  he  will 
give  for  his  life." 

If  by  the  custom  of  war  rulers  learn  to  undervalue  the 
lives  of  their  own  subjects,  how  much  more  do  they 
undervalue  the  lives  of  their  enemies !  As  they  learn  to 
hear  of  the  loss  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  of  their 
own  men  with  perhaps  less  feeling  than  they  would  hear 
of  the  death  of  a  favorite  horse  or  dog ;  so  they  learn  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  thousands  after  thousands  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy  with  joy  and  exultation.  If  their 
own  men  have  succeeded  in  taking  an  unimportant 
fortress,  or  a  frigate,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  lives  on  their 
own  side,  and  fifty -one  on  the  other,  this  is  a  matter  of 

{'oy  and  triumph.  This  time  they  have  got  the  game. 
Jut,  alas!  at  what  expense  to  others?  This  expense, 
however,  does  not  interrupt  the  joy  of  war-makers. 
They  leave  it  to  the  wounded  and  the  friends  of  the 
dead  to  feel  and  to  mourn. 

This  dreadful  depravity  of  feeling  is  not  confined  to 
rulers  in  time  of  war.  The  army  becomes  abandoned  to 
such  depravity.  They  learn  to  undervalue  not  only  the 
lives  of  their  enemies,  but  even  their  own,  and  will  often 
wantonly  rush  into  the  arms  of  death,  for  the  sake  of 
military  glory.  And  more  or  less  of  the  same  want  of 
feeling  and  the  same  undervaluing  of  human  life  extend 
through  the  nation  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of 
battles  and  the  duration  of  war. 

If  anything  be  done  by  the  army  of  one  nation  which 
is  deemed  by  the  other  as  contrary  to  the  modern  usages 
in  war,  how  soon  do  we  hear  the  exclamation  of  Goths 
and  Vandals!  Yet  what  are  Christians  at  war  better 
than  those  barbarous  tribes  ?  And  what  is  the  war-spirit 
in  them  better  than  the  spirit  of  Goths  and  Vandals? 
When  the  war-spirit  is  excited,  it  is  not  always  to  be 
circumscribed  in  its  operations  by  the  refinements  of 
civilization.  It  is  at  best  a  bloody  and  desolating  spirit. 
What  is  our  boast  of  civilization,  or  Christianization, 
while  we  tolerate,  as  popular  and  justifiable,  the  most 
horrid  custom  which  ever  resulted  from  human  wicked- 
ness? Should  a  period  arrive  when  the  nations  "  shall 
learn  war  no  more,"  what  will  posterity  think  of  our 


claims  as  Christians  and  civilized  men?  The  custom  of 
sacrificing  men  by  war  may  appear  to  them  as  the 
blackest  of  all  heathen  superstitions.  Its  present  popu- 
larity may  appear  as  wonderful  to  ages  to  come  as  the 
past  popularity  of  any  ancient  custom  now  does  to  us. 
What!  they  may  exclaim,  could  those  be  Christians 
who  could  sacrifice  men  by  thousands  to  a  point  of  honor, 
falsely  so  called,  or  to  obtain  a  redress  of  a  trifling  wrong 
in  regard  to  property?  If  such  were  the  customs  of 
Christians,  what  were  they  better  than  the  heathens  of 
their  own  time  ? 

Perhaps  some  apologist  may  rise  up  in  that  day  and 
plead  that  it  appears  from  the  history  of  our  times  that 
it  was  supposed  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a  nation  that 
its  government  should  be  quick  to  assume  a  warlike  tone 
and  attitude  upon  every  infringement  of  their  rights ; 
that  magnanimous  forbearance  was  considered  as  pusil- 
lanimity, and  that  Christian  meekness  was  thought  in- 
tolerable in  the  character  of  a  ruler. 

To  this  others  may  reply,  Could  these  professed 
Christians  imagine  that  their  safety  depended  on  display- 
ing a  spirit  the  reverse  of  their  Master's?  Could  they 
suppose  such  a  temper  best  calculated  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  Him  who  held  their  destiny  in  his  hands  ?  Did 
they  not  know  that  wars  were  of  a  demoralizing  tendency, 
and  that  the  greatest  danger  of  a  nation  resulted  from 
its  corruption  and  depravity?  Did  they  not  also  know 
that  a  haughty  spirit  of  resentment  in  one  government 
was  very  sure  to  provoke  a  similar  spirit  in  another; 
that  one  war  usually  paved  the  way  for  a  repetition  of 
similar  calamities  by  depraving  each  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  by  fixing  enmities  and  jealousies  which 
would  be  ready  to  break  forth  on  the  most  frivolous 
occasions? 

THE   ORIGIN   OF   SOCIETY. 

That  we  may  obtain  a  still  clearer  view  of  the  delu- 
sions of  war,  let  us  look  back  to  the  origin  of  society. 
Suppose  a  family,  like  that  of  Noah,  to.  commence  the 
settlement  of  a  country.  They  multiply  into  a  number 
of  distinct  families.  Then  in  the  course  of  years  they 
become  so  numerous  as  to  form  distinct  governments. 
In  any  stage  of  their  progress  unfortunate  disputes 
might  arise  by  the  imprudence,  the  avarice  or  the  ambition 
of  individuals. 

Now,  at  what  period  would  it  be  proper  to  introduce 
the  custom  of  deciding  controversies  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword  or  an  appeal  to  arms?  Might  this  be  done  when 
the  families  had  increased  to  ten  ?  Who  would  not  be 
shocked  at  the  madness  of  introducing  such  a  custom 
under  such  circumstances?  Might  it,  then,  with  more 
propriety  be  done  when  the  families  had  multiplied  to 
fifty  or  to  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  ? 
The  greater  the  number  the  greater  the  danger,  the 
carnage  and  calamity.  Besides,  what  reason  can  be 
given  why  this  mode  of  deciding  controversies  would 
not  be  as  proper  when  there  were  but  ten  families  as 
when  there  were  ten  thousand?  And  why  might  not 
two  individuals  thus  decide  disputes  as  well  as  two 
nations  ? 

Perhaps  all  will  admit  that  the  custom  could  not  be 
honorably  introduced  until  they  separated  and  formed 
two  or  more  distinct  governments.  But  would  this 
change  of  circumstances  dissolve  their  ties  as  brethren 
and  their  obligations  as  accountable  beings?    Would 
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the  organization  of  distinct  governments  confer  a  right 
on  rulers  to  appeal  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  con- 
troversies? Is  it  not  manifest  that  no  period  can  be 
assigned  at  which  the  introduction  of  such  a  custom 
would  not  be  absolute  murder?  And  shall  a  custom 
which  must  have  been  murderous  at  its  commencement 
be  now  upheld  as  necessary  and  honorable  ? 

"But  we  must  consider  what  mankind  are,  and  not 
what  they  would  have  been  had  wars  never  been  intro- 
duced." True,  we  should  consider  both,  and  by  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  state  of  society  we  may  discover 
the  present  delusion.  If  it  would  have  been  to  the 
honor  of  the  human  race  had  the  custom  of  war  never 
commenced,  it  must  be  desirable  to  dispel  the  present 
darkness  and  exterminate  the  desolating  scourge.  The 
same  objection  might  have  been  made  to  the  proposition 
in  the  British  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade ;  the  same  may  now  be  made  against  any  attempt 
to  abolish  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices  among  the 
Hindoos;  yea,  the  same  may  be  urged  against  every 
attempt  to  root  out  pernicious  and  immoral  customs  of 
long  standing. 

Let  it  then  be  seriously  considered  how  abominably 
murderous  the  custom  must  have  been  in  its  origin ;  how 
precarious  the  mode  of  obtaining  redress ;  how  often  the 
aggressor  is  successful;  how  small  a  part  even  of  the 
successful  nation  is  ever  benefited  by  the  war;  how  a 
nation  is  almost  uniformly  impoverished  by  the  contest ; 
how  many  individuals  are  absolutely  ruined  as  to  property 
or  morals,  or  both,  and  what  a  multitude  of  fellow-creatures 
are  hurried  into  eternity  in  an  untimely  manner  and  an 
unprepared  state,  —  and  who  can  hesitate  a  moment  to 
denounce  war  as  the  effect  of  popular  delusion  ? 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    WAR    COMPARED    WITH    THE    TEMPER    OP 
JESUS. 

Let  every  Christian  seriously  consider  the  malignant 
nature  of  that  spirit  which  war-makers  evidently  wish  to 
excite,  and  compare  it  with  the  temper  of  Jesus ;  and 
where  is  the  Christian  who  would  not  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  dying  in  the  exercise  of  the  common  war- 
spirit,  and  also  at  the  thought  of  being  the  instrument 
of  exciting  such  a  spirit  in  his  fellow-men  ?  Any  custom 
which  cannot  be  supported  but  by  exciting  in  men  the 
very  temper  of  the  devil  ought  surely  to  be  banished 
from  the  Christian  world. 

The  impression  that  aggressive  war  is  murderous  is 
general  among  Christians,  if  not  universal.  The  justness 
of  the  impression  seems  to  be  admitted  by  almost  every 
government  in  going  to  war.  For  this  reason  each  of 
two  governments  endeavors  to  fix  on  the  other  the  charge 
of  aggression,  and  to  assume  to  itself  the  ground  of 
defending  some  right  or  avenging  some  wrong.  Thus 
each  excuses  itself  and  charges  the  other  with  all  the 
blood  and  misery  which  result  from  the  contest.  But 
these  facts,  so  far  from  affording  a  plea  in  favor  of  war, 
afford  a  weighty  reason  for  its  abolition.  If  the  aggres- 
sor is  a  murderer  and  answerable  for  the  blood  shed  in 
war ;  if  one  or  the  other  must  be  viewed  by  God  as  the 
aggressor,  and  if  such  is  the  delusion  attending  war  that 
each  party  is  liable  to  consider  the  other  as  the  aggressor, — 
surely  there  must  be  serious  danger  of  a  nation's  being 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  murder  while  they  imagine  they 
have  a  cause  which  may  be  justified. 


So  prone  are  men  to  be  blinded  by  their  passions, 
their  prejudices  and  their  interests,  that  in  most  private 
quarrels  each  of  two  individuals  persuades  himself  that 
he  is  in  the  right  and  his  neighbor  in  the  wrong.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  arbitrations,  references  and  appeals  to 
courts  of  justice,  that  persons  more  disinterested  may 
judge  and  prevent  that  injustice  and  desolation  which 
would  result  from  deciding  private  disputes  by  single 
combats  or  acts  of  violence. 

But  rulers  of  nations  are  as  liable  to  be  misled  by  their 
passions  and  interests  as  other  men ;  and  when  misled, 
they  are  very  sure  to  mislead  those  of  their  subjects  who 
have  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  integrity.  Hence 
it  is  highly  important  that  the  custom  of  war  should  be 
abolished  and  some  other  mode  adopted  to  settle  disputes 
between  nations.  In  private  disputes  there  may  be 
cause  of  complaint  on  each  side,  while  neither  has  reason 
to  shed  the  blood  of  the  other,  much  less  to  shed  the 
blood  of  innocent  family  connections,  neighbors  and 
friends.  So  of  two  nations  each  may  have  cause  of 
complaint,  while  neither  can  be  justified  in  making  war, 
and  much  less  in  shedding  the  blood  of  innocent  people 
who  have  had  no  hand  in  giving  the  offense. 

INVOLVES    THE    INNOCENT    WITH    THE    GUILTY. 

It  is  an  awful  feature  in  the  character  of  war,  and  a 
strong  reason  why  it  should  not  be  countenanced,  that  it 
involves  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  the  calamities  it 
inflicts,  and  often  falls  with  the  greatest  vengeance  on 
those  who  have  had  no  concern  in  the  management  of 
national  affairs.  It  surely  is  not  a  crime  to  be  born  in  a 
country  which  is  afterwards  invaded ;  yet  in  how  many 
instances  do  war-makers  punish  or  destroy  for  no  other 
crime  than  being  a  native  or  resident  of  an  invaded  ter- 
ritory !  A  mode  of  revenge  or  redress  which  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  ought  to 
be  discountenanced  by  every  friend  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity. Besides,  as  the  rulers  of  a  nation  are  as  liable 
as  other  people  to  be  governed  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
there  is  as  little  prospect  of  justice  in  permitting  war  for 
the  decision  of  national  disputes  as  there  would  be  in 
permitting  an  incensed  individual  to  be,  in  his  own  cause, 
complainant,  witness,  judge,  jury  and  executioner.  In 
what  point  of  view  then  is  war  not  to  be  regarded  with 
horror? 

That  wars  have  been  so  overruled  by  God  as  to  be  the 
occasion  of  some  benefits  to  mankind  will  not  be  denied ; 
for  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  custom  that  ever  was 
popular  among  men.  War  may  have  been  the  occasion 
of  advancing  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  even  of  spread- 
ing the  gospel ;  but  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,  nor  to  countenance  evil  because  God  may  overrule 
it  for  good. 

"  But  war  gives  opportunity  for  the  display  of  extra- 
ordinary talents,  of  daring  enterprise  and  intrepidity." 
True ;  but  let  robbery  and  piracy  become  as  popular  as 
war  has  been,  and  will  not  these  customs  give  as  great 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  same  talents  and 
qualities  of  mind?  Shall  we  therefore  encourage  rob- 
bery and  piracy  ?  Indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  not 
encourage  these  crimes  ?  For  what  is  modern  warfare 
but  a  popular,  refined  and  legalized  mode  of  robbery, 
piracy  and  murder,  preceded  by  a  proclamation  giving 
notice  of  the  purpose  of  the  war-maker?  The  answer 
of  a  pirate  to  Alexander  the  Great  was  as  just  as  it  was 
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severe.  aBy  what  right,"  said  the  king,  "do  you  in- 
fest the  seas?"  The  pirate  replied,  "By  the  same  that 
you  infest  the  universe.  But  because  I  do  it  in  a  small 
ship,  I  am  called  a  robber ;  and  because  you  do  the  same 
acts  with  a  great  fleet  you  are  called  a  conqueror ! " 
Equally  just  was  the  language  of  the  Scythian  ambas- 
sadors to  the  same  deluded  monarch  :  "  Thou  boastest 
that  the  only  design  of  thy  marches  is  to  extirpate  rob- 
bers.  Thou  thyself  art  the  greatest  robber  in  the  world." 

Is  it  not,  then,  time  for  Christians  to  learn  not  to  at- 
tach glory  to  guilt,  or  to  praise  actions  which  God  will 
condemn  ?  That  Alexander  possessed  talents  worthy  of 
admiration  will  be  admitted ;  but  when  such  talents  are 
prostituted  to  the  vile  purposes  of  military  fame  by 
spreading  destruction  and  misery  through  the  world,  a 
character  is  formed  which  should  be  branded  with  ever- 
lasting infamy.  And  nothing,  perhaps,  short  of  the  com- 
mission of  such  atrocious  deeds,  can  more  endanger  the 
welfare  of  a  community  than  the  applause  given  to  suc- 
cessful military  desperadoes.  Murder  and  robbery  are 
not  the  less  criminal  for  being  perpetrated  by  a  king  or 
a  mighty  warrior. 

Shall  the  Christian  world,  then,  remain  silent  in  regard 
to  the  enormity  of  this  custom,  and  even  applaud  the 
deeds  of  men  who  were  a  curse  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived?  On  the  same  principle  we  may  applaud  the  chief 
of  a  band  of  robbers  and  pirates  in  proportion  to  his  in- 
genuity, intrepidity  and  address  in  doing  mischief.  But 
if  we  attach  glory  to  such  exploits,  do  we  not  encourage 
others  to  adopt  the  same  road  to  fame  ?  Besides,  would 
not  such  applause  betray  a  most  depraved  taste ;  a  taste 
which  makes  no  proper  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice,  or  doing  good  and  doing  mischief;  a  taste  to  be 
captivated  with  the  glare  of  bold  exploits,  but  regardless 
of  their  end  or  the  means  by  which  they  were  accom- 
plished, of  the  misery  they  occasion  to  others,  or  the 
light  in  which  they  must  be  viewed  by  a  benevolent  God  ? 

HOW    THE    STATE    OF    SOCIETY    MAY    BE    CHANGED. 

An  important  question  now  occurs.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  produce  such  a  change  in  the  state  of  society  and  the 
views  of  Christian  nations  that  every  ruler  shall  feel  bis 
honor,  safety  and  happiness  to  depend  on  his  displaying 
a  pacific  spirit  and  forbearing  to  engage  in  war?  Can- 
not peace  societies  be  extended  through  Christendom  to 
support  its  government  and  secure  the  nation  from  war  ? 
In  these  societies  we  may  hope  to  engage  every  true 
minister  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  every  Christian  who 
possesses  his  temper.  Let  the  contributions  be  liberal, 
corresponding  in  some  measure  with  the  importance  of 
the  object,  and  be  judiciously  appropriated  in  diffusing 
light  on  the  subject  in  every  direction,  and  exciting  a 
just  abhorrence  of  war  in  every  breast.  Let  every  land 
be  filled  with  newspapers,  tracts  and  periodical  works 
adapted  to  the  same  purpose.  The  object  so  perfectly 
harmonious  with  the  gospel  might  be  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  pulpit,  of  Sabbath  and  everyday 
conversation,  and  of  our  daily  prayers  to  God. 

Especially  should  early  education  in  families,  common 
schools,  academies  and  universities  be  made  everywhere 
subservient  to  this  object.  <(  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it."  The  power  of  education  has  been  tried  to  make 
children  of  a  ferocious,  bloodthirsty  character;  let  it 


now  have  a  fair  chance  to  see  what  it  will  do  towards 
making  mild,  friendly  and  peaceful  citizens. 

As  there  is  an  aversion  to  war  in  a  large  majority  of 
every  civilized  people,  and  as  its  evils  have  been  felt  in 
every  Christian  nation,  will  it  not  be  as  easy  to  excite  a 
disposition  for  peace  as  for  war?  If  then  such  means 
should  be  put  in  operation  as  have  been  suggested,  would 
not  the  most  beneficial  effects  result?  Would  they  not 
gradually  produce  an  important  change  in  the  views  of 
society  and  give  a  new  character  to  Christian  nations? 
What  institution  or  project  would  more  naturally  unite 
all  pious  and  virtuous  men  ?  On  what  effort  could  we 
more  reasonably  hope  for  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Peace  ? 

Bible  Societies  in  various  parts  of  the  world  must  natu- 
rally and  even  necessarily  aid  our  object  Indeed,  the 
two  objects  are  so  congenial  that  whatever  promotes  the 
one  will  aid  the  other.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  So- 
cieties for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  and,  should  these  all 
cordially  cooperate,  they  must  form  a  most  powerful 
association.  The  societies  of  Friends  and  Shakers  will 
also  come  in  of  course  and  cordially  contribute  to  the 
glorious  object.  May  we  not  also  expect  a  ready  ac- 
quiescence and  cooperation  from  the  particular  churches 
of  every  denomination  in  the  land  ? 

OBSTACLES    NOT    INSURMOUNTABLE. 

True,  there  are  obstacles,  but  none  insurmountable, 
because  God  will  aid,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  his 
promise  of  universal  peace  shall  be  fulfilled.  Nor  is  the 
object  of  a  party  nature.  The  delusion  in  respect  to  war 
is  confined  to  no  nation,  sect  or  party,  and  our  remarks 
are  designed  not  to  cast  reproach  on  any  class,  but  to 
benefit  all  who  have  not  examined  the  subject,  and  arouse 
Christians  to  united  and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Here  Christians  of  every  sect  may  find  an  object 
worthy  of  their  attention,  in  which  they  may  cordially 
unite.  For  this  object  they  may  with  propriety  leave 
behind  all  party  zeal  and  party  distinctions,  and  bury 
their  animosities  in  one  united  effort  to  give  peace  to  the 
world.  Let  lawyers,  politicians  and  divines,  men  of  every 
class  who  can  write  or  speak,  consecrate  their  talents  to 
the  diffusion  of  light  and  love  and  peace.  Should  there 
be  an  effort,  such  as  the  object  demands,  God  will  grant 
his  blessing,  posterity  will  be  grateful,  heaven  will  be 
filled  with  joy  and  praise,  and  "the  sword  shall  not 
devour  forever." 

If  war  is  ever  to  be  set  aside  an  effort  must  some  time 
be  made,  and  why  not  now  as  well  as  at  any  future  day? 
What  objection  can  now  be  stated  which  may  not  be 
brought  forward  at  any  after  period  ?  If  men  must  have 
objects  for  the  display  of  heroism,  let  their  intrepidity  be 
shown  in  firmly  meeting  the  formidable  prejudices  of  a 
world  in  favor  of  war.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  such  heroism  as  will  occasion  no  remorse  on  a 
dying  bed,  such  as  God  will  approve  at  the  final  reckon- 
ing. In  this  cause  ardent  zeal,  genuine  patriotism,  un- 
daunted fortitude,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  every 
quality  of  mind  worthy  of  a  hero,  may  be  gloriously 
displayed. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  mankind  which 
renders  war  necessary  and  unavoidable.  The  Quakers, 
Shakers  and  Moravians  are  of  the  same  nature  with 
other  people.    All  the  difference  between   them   and 
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others  results  from  education  and  habits.  The  prin- 
ciples of  their  teachers  are  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
old  and  young,  and  an  aversion  to  war  and  violence  is 
excited  which  becomes  habitual,  and  has  a  governing 
influence  over  their  hearts,  their  passions  and  their  lives. 
If,  then,  it  has  been  found  possible,  by  the  force  of  edu- 
cation, to  produce  such  an  aversion  to  war  that  people 
will  not  even  defend  their  own  lives  by  acts  of  violence, 
shall  it  be  thought  impossible  to  destroy  the  popularity 
of  war  and  exclude  this  deadly  custom  from  the  abodes 
of  men? 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion has  abolished  the  practice  of  enslaving  captives 
and  mitigated  the  evils  of  war;  that  if  the  temper  of 
our  Saviour  should  universally  prevail  wars  must  cease, 
and  that  the  Scriptures  give  reason  to  hope  for  such  a 
time  of  peace  as  the  result  of  our  religion.  If  so,  does  it 
not  follow  that  the  custom  of  war  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  gospel ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  gospel  has  its  proper 
effect,  an  aversion  to  war  must  be  excited,  and  that  every 
Christian  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  the  custom 
into  disrepute  and  effect  its  abolition  ? 

CHRISTIANS    SHOULD    NO   LONGEB   HOLD    THEIR   PEACE. 

Can  Christians  hold  their  peace  while  this  custom  is 
sweeping  off  myriads  of  their  brethren  into  eternity  by 
violence  and  murder  ?  Can  they  forbear  to  exert  them- 
selves to  put  an  end  to  this  voluntary  plague  ?  If  war  is 
opposed  to  our  religion  and  God  designs  to  put  an  end 
to  this  scourge  by  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  can  we 
still  sleep  on  without  an  effort  to  secure  this  promised 
and  expected  result?  It  can  come  only  from  the  efforts 
of  Christians,  and  so  long  as  they  acquiesce  in  the  cus- 
tom this  desirable  event  will  be  delayed.  Christianity 
itself  is  not  an  intelligent  agent,  neither  a  God,  an  angel 
nor  a  man.  It  is  only  a  system  of  divine  instructions  to 
be  used  by  men  for  their  own  benefit,  the  benefit  of  each 
other  and  the  honor  of  its  author.  Like  all  other  instruc- 
tions, they  are  of  no  use  any  further  than  they  are  re- 
duced to  practice. 

In  what  way,  then,  can  Christianity  ever  put  an  end 
to  war  but  by  enlightening  the  minds  of  men  on  the 
subject?  Can  war  cease  while  Christians  themselves  are 
its  advocates  ?  If  men  are  to  be  saved  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  the  gospel  must  be  preached ;  and  so,  if 
this  world  is  to  be  delivered  from  war  by  the  gospel,  it 
must  be  applied  for  the  purpose.  Its  pacific  tendencies 
must  be  illustrated,  its  opposition  to  war  displayed  in  the 
lives  of  Christians,  and  men  influenced  by  its  motives  to 
cease  from  destroying  one  another.  We  expect  the 
abolition  of  idolatry  and  human  sacrifices,  but  how? 
Will  our  Bibles  spread  their  covers  for  wings,  fly  through 
the  world  and  convert  the  nations  without  the  agency  of 
Christians?  Would  the  gospel  ever  convert  the  heathen 
from  their  idolatry  if  Christians  should  themselves  en- 
courage idolaters  by  a  compliance  with  their  customs? 
But  as  little  may  we  expect  the  gospel  will  make  wars 
cease  without  the  exertions  of  Christians,  and  while  they 
countenance  the  custom  by  their  own  example. 

Is  it  pleaded  that  men  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened, 
but  we  must  wait  for  a  more  improved  state  of  society? 
Improved  in  what  ?  In  the  science  of  blood  ?  Are  such 
improvements  to  prepare  the  way  for  peace?  Why  not 
wait  a  few  centuries  until  the  heathen  become  more  im- 


proved in  their  idolatrous  customs  before  we  attempt  to 
convert  them  to  Christianity  ?  Do  we  expect  that  con- 
tinuance in  idolatry  will  prepare  them  to  receive  the 
gospel?  If  not,  let  us  be  consistent,  and,  while  using 
means  for  the  conversion  of  heathens,  let  us  also  use 
them  for  the  conversion  of  Christians;  for  war  is,  in 
fact,  a  heathenish  and  savage  custom,  most  malignant, 
most  desolating  and  most  horrible,  and  the  grossest 
delusion,  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  afflicted  a  guilty 

world. 

■  ■  ♦  »■ 

Cost  of  War  and  Warfare. 

BY   EDWARD    ATKINSON,  LL.D. 

The  penalty  incurred  in  eight  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30, 1898,  to  June  30,  1905,  inclusive,  $1,200,000,000. 

During  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  Spanish  war 
covering  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80,  1878,  to  June 
30,  1897,  under  five  administrations  —  three  Republican 
and  two  Democratic  —  the  cost  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  support  of  the  civil  and  judicial 
service,  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  for  the  support 
of  the  navy,  including  the  construction  of  the  "new 
navy  "  so-called,  varied  but  a  slight  fraction  over  $2.50 
per  head  of  the  population  in  each  year.  The  revenue 
derived  from  liquors  and  tobacco,  domestic  and  foreign, 
also  averaged  $2.50  per  head  and  met  those  charges. 
The  cost  of  the  pensions  and  interest  on  the  public  debt 
per  head  also  varied  but  a  fraction  over  $2.50  each  year. 
The  cost  of  interest  and  pensions  is  now  $1.90  per  head 
and  is  steadily  diminishing.  The  total  cost  of  support- 
ing the  government  of  the  United  States  during  the 
twenty  years  of  peace,  order  and  industrial  progress  was 
$5.00  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  cost  of  supporting  the  government  for  the  eight 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1882,  to  June  30, 1889,  in- 
clusive, under  the  sane,  safe  and  prudent  administrations 
of  Presidents  Arthur  and  Cleveland  (first  term),  includ- 
ing a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  "  new  navy "  begun  under 
President  Cleveland,  was  $4.50  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion. At  this  standard  the  rate  would  now  be  $4.00 ; 
but  since  a  somewhat  larger  army  and  navy  are  now  said 
to  be  needed  purely  for  defensive  purposes  and  for  home 
service,  the  sum  gained  by  the  reduction  in  pensions  and 
interest  expended  on  army  and  navy  would  maintain  the 
rate  per  head  at  $4.50.  The  taxation  required  for  the 
cost  of  sustaining  the  government  of  the  United  States 
economically  administered  may  be  established  at  the 
standard  of  $4.50  per  head. 

During  the  eight  years  of  war  and  warfare  under 
Presidents  McEinley  and  Roosevelt  the  cost  of  the 
government  has  been  $2.00  per  head  per  year  in  excess 
of  what  it  would  have  been  at  the  rate  of  the  previous 
twenty  years,  and  $2.50  per  head  on  the  average  per 
year  in  excess  of  what  it  would  have  been  at  the  standard 
of  $4.50  per  head.  The  excess  of  expenditure  on  war 
and  warfare  over  1878  to  1897,  during  the  eight  years 
named,  has  been  over  $1,200,000,000.  The  excess  of 
expenditure  on  war  and  warfare  over  the  standard  $4.50 
per, head  during  the  eight  years  named  has  been  over 
$1,500,000,000. 

Who  pays  this  tax?  The  consumers  of  food,  fuel, 
clothing  and  shelter.  A  small  part  of  the  taxes  are 
derived  from  duties  on  the  import  of  articles  of  luxury 
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and  voluntary  use ;  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  collected 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  and  under  the  tariff  are 
imposed  upon  articles  of  common  consumption  by  the 
whole  body  of  consumers.  They  are  imposed  on  coal, 
iron,  steel,  copper,  lumber,  sugar,  beef,  potatoes,  hay, 
leather,  fish,  oats,  oatmeal  and  other  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life.  In  addition  to  the  taxes  on  these 
articles  of  necessary  consumption  which  the  people  pay 
and  which  the  government  receives,  a  heavy  additional 
tax  is  imposed  through  the  duties  on  imports  which  the 
consumers  pay,  but  which  the  government  does  not 
receive.  This  tax,  imposed  for  the  declared  purpose  of 
"  protection  with  incidental  revenue,"  increases  the  cost 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  necessary  articles  of  consump- 
tion, both  domestic  and  foreign.  It  is  collected  indirectly 
by  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  works  in  which  are 
manufactured  oil,  steel,  sugar,  tobacco,  matches,  or  in 
which  beef  and  pork  are  packed,  or  crude  timber  con- 
verted into  lumber.  These  taxes  are  also  collected  in- 
directly by  the  owners  of  the  ore  deposits,  of  *  the  timber 
land,  of  the  borax  deposits,  of  the  "hoofed  locusts"  (as 
the  Territorial  sheep  are  called),  of  the  fishing  smacks  on 
the  seaboard,  and  the  like.  Under  this  Act  they  have 
been  and  are  now  enabled  to  put  high  prices  on  their 
products  which  are  sold  for  home  consumption,  and  to 
sell  for  export  to  foreign  countries  at  much  lower  prices. 

It  now  becomes  fit  to  measure  these  taxes.  What 
does  war  and  warfare,  imperialism,  over-sea  expansion, 
and  protection  with  incidental  revenue,  cost  each  person 
or  each  family,  and  how  is  this  penalty  distributed? 
Relative  cost  in  figures  and  appropriations  to  each 
person :  In  excess  of  the  standard  of  $4.50  per  head, 
each  person  has  paid  $20.  Penalty  paid  by  the  head  of 
each  family  of  five  or  by  each  two  persons  who  sustain 
themselves  and  three  others,  $100.  Had  these  sums  not 
been  taken  from  consumers  for  the  purposes  of  war  and 
warfare,  they  might  have  been  deposited  in  a  savings 
bank  at  an  average  of  four  per  cent,  interest  year  by 
year  for  eight  years.  The  saving  would  have  been  four 
years'  interest  at  four  per  cent.,  $16. 

The  consumption  of  the  people  of  the  North  and 
West  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  people  of  the  South, 
where  eight  million  negroes  of  low  purchasing  power 
constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  population.  Additional 
penalty  paid  by  the  consumers  in  the  North  and  West 
added  on  an  estimate  of  twenty  per  cent,  excess  in  con- 
sumption, $20. 

A  very  low  estimate  of  the  tax  which  the  people  have 
paid,  but  which  the  government  has  not  received, 
secured  by  the  privileged  classes  under  the  tariff  for 
"  protection  with  incidental  revenue,"  would  be  $40. 

At  these  estimates  the  total  penalty  paid  by  each 
group  of  five  persons  during  eight  years  of  war  and  war- 
fare up  to  June  30,  1905,  by  actual  expenditures  and 
appropriations  in  excess  of  the  standard  of  $4.50  per 
head,  has  been  $1 76.  The  head  of  a  family,  consisting 
of  five  persons,  living  in  the  North  or  West,  in  receipt 
of  an  annual  income  of  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  with  ex- 
penditures corresponding  to  the  average  expenditures  of 
artisans,  craftsmen,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  others,  may 
reasonably  compute  his  share  of  this  assessment  of  taxes 
direct  and  indirect  under  the  foregoing  conditions  for 
the  past  eight  years  at  $200. 

The  expenditures  of  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 


years  ending  June  30,  1862,  to  June  30,  1869,  eight 
years  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  were  $4,900,000- 
000  at  high  prices  in  depreciated  paper  money  for  all 
supplies.  At  a  very  moderate  reduction  for  depreciation 
the  cost  of  eight  years  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
on  a  gold  basis  was  not  over  $4,200,000,000.  The  ex- 
penditures in  eight  years  of  war,  warfare  and  over-sea 
expansion  under  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  to  June  80, 
1905,  will  have  been  over  $4,200,000,000. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  and 
the  official  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  and  the  appropriations  for  the  present  year,  it  is 
proved  that  the  expenditures  in  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments under  the  administration  of  Presidents  McKinley 
and  Roosevelt  for  eight  years  of  war  and  warfare  and 
over-sea  expansion  will  have  been  $1,625,000,000.  The 
expenditures  under  the  sane  and  safe  administration  of 
Presidents  Arthur  and  Cleveland,  1882  to  1889,  for 
army  and  navy  fully  developed  for  purposes  of  national 
defense  and  for  beginning  the  construction  of  the  "  new 
navy,"  amounted  to  $462,000,000.  The  difference  of 
$1,163,000,000  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  exces- 
sive expenditures  on  war  and  warfare,  which  are  tending 
to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish. 

The  revenue  to  pay  the  penalty  measured  as  above 
has  been  derived  wholly  from  taxes  on  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  and  on  the  crude  materials  of  foreign 
origin  which  are  necessary  in  the  processes  of  domestic 
industry. 

All  the  facte  and  figures  which  are  given  in  this  con- 
densed statement  have  been  derived  from  the  official 
reports  of  the  government,  and  have  all  been  justified 
and  proved.  The  citations  from  the  reports  and  the  de- 
tailed figures  of  each  year  will  be  found  in  my  book 
about  to  be  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  entitled  "  Facts  and  Figures,"  and  in  my  treatises 
on  the  Cost  of  War  and  Warfare,  which  are  in  nearly 
every  public  library  in  the  United  States. 

Bbookline,  Mass. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

•American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Art.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  .towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Art.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Art.  Y.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Art.  VI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Art.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-omcio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Art.  IX.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Art.  X.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 
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and  cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Congress.  —  By  Ben jamin 
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Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1903.  Price  5  cts.  each, 
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Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  Tie w.— By  Ernest  How- 
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Providence,  R.  I.,  November,  1900.  12  pages.  $1.50  per 
hundred,  prepaid. 
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15,  1902.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
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Perpetual  Peace.  —  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
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The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.— By  Professor  John 
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The  Thirteenth  International  Peace 
Congress. 

The  Thirteenth  International  Peace  Congress,  for 
which  such  long  and  careful  preparation  had  been 
made,  has  come  and  gone.  It  was  successful  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  had 
labored  so  earnestly  and  hopefully  in  organizing  it. 
It  was  a  great  Congress  —  great  in  numbers,  great  in 
the  character  of  its  membership,  great  in  interest, 
great  in  ideas  and  purposes,  great  in  the  dignity  and 
sobriety  with  which  it  conducted  itself,  and  great  in 
its  conclusions. 

All  the  meetings  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the 
Congress  proper  were  most  successful.  Scores  of 
ministers  in  and  about  Boston,  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  used  the  previous  Sunday  services  to 
advocate  the  great  principles  in  whose  behalf  the 
Congress  was  gathering.  The  union  service  in 
Tremont  Temple  Sunday  afternoon,  at  which  the 
religious  aspects  of  the  peace  cause  were  considered, 
could  not  well  have  been  better.  The  addresses  of 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  Rev.  Walter  Walsh,  Rev.  A. 
L.  Lilly,  Rabbi  Berkowitz,  Dr.  Reuen  Thomas  and 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Ames  were  all  strong,  direct  and 
courageous,  evincing  clearly  that  modern  religious 
bodies,  however  much  they  may  have  been  open  to 
the  charge  of  indifference,  have  many  able  leaders 
in   the   front  rank  of   this  commanding  movement. 


The  musical  consecration  service  on  Sunday  even- 
ing in  Symphony  Hall  won  the  admiration  of  all  who 
attended  it.  The  music  was  of  the  highest  order, 
the  singing  by  the  members  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  inspiring  and  uplifting,  the  respon- 
sive scripture  reading  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  power 
and  effectiveness  of  harmonious  effort,  and  the  brief 
discourse  pronounced  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  a 
lofty  presentation  of  America's  opportunity  and  duty 
to  take  the  lead  in  promoting  the  pacific  development 
of  the  world. 

No  one  who  attended  the  opening  ceremonies  of 
the  Congress  Monday  afternoon,  October  3,  when 
John  Hay,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State, 
came  on  to  welcome  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the 
national  government,  can  ever  forget  the  occasion. 
The  great  auditorium  of  Tremont  Temple  was  filled 
to  ite  utmost  capacity, —  three  thousand  people,^ — 
and  as  many  more  were  turned  disappointed  away. 
The  Mayor  of  Boston  was  there  to  join  in  the  wel- 
come, and  the  speaker  of  the  State  Senate  represent- 
ing the  Governor.  The  audience  was  as  choice  and 
representative  as  it  was  large.  The  presence  and 
hearty  sympathy  *of  Mr.  Hay,  representing  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  the  world,  was  a  signal  proof  that 
the  cause  of  international  peace  and  goodwill  has  at 
last  won  its  way  to  the  seats  of  authority,  and  be- 
come the  affair  of  government  leaders  and  the  highest 
national  councils,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  peace 
societies,  arbitration  organizations,  and  a  vast  and 
growing  public  constituency.  This  feature  of  the 
occasion  was  deeply  felt  by  all  who  were  present, 
both  Americans  and  foreigners. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Hay  is  given  in  full  in  this 
issue.  There  are  certain  statements  in  it,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  recent  history,  which  do  not  at  all  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  judgment.  But,  these  aside, 
its  open  committal  of  the  government  to  arbitration 
as  a  settled  policy,  to  the  judicial  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  an  international  court,  to  the  conclusion  of 
treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  stipulating  reference 
of  controversies  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  a  definite  policy  of  justice,  goodwill  and  peace 
among  the  nations,  such  as  our  country  has  followed 
so  largely  in  the  past,  makes  it  easily  the  greatest,  and, 
as  we  believe  it  will  prove  to  be,  the  most  potent 
word  which  has  recently  been  spoken  in  reference  to 
international  affairs.  It  has  been  heard  round  the 
world. 
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The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Congress  were 
not  confined  to  the  opening  session.  They  contin- 
ued to  the  very  last  meeting.  From  a  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  persons  were  regularly  present  at  the 
deliberative  sessions.  The  attendance  of  interested 
spectators  at  these  meetings  was  surprisingly  large. 
The  evening  public  meetings  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Park  Street  Church  and  Faneuil  Hall  were  thronged 
until  on  more  than  one  occasion  large  numbers  had 
to  be  turned  away.  The  attendance  at  the  three 
meetings  on  Wednesday  evening  reached  more  than 
four  thousand.  The  Christian  Endeavor  rally  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  the  woman's 
meeting  conducted  by  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  the 
workingmen's  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  led  by  Samuel 
Gompers,  the  Hague  Court  meeting,  at  which  Hod. 
Oscar  S.  Straus  presided,  and  the  meeting  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Armaments  were  conspicuously  successful. 
Five  hundred  men  and  women  sat  down  to  the 
banquet  on  the  last  evening,  and  no  one  has  ever 
seen  a  finer  body  of  people  met  together  in  Boston, 
or  anywhere  else. 

In  its  deliberations  the  Congress  was  for  the  most 
part  eminently  sane  and  practical.  Little  time  was 
wasted  in  irrelevant  discussions.  The  reports  of  the 
Committees  which  prepared  the  business  dealt  in 
general  with  questions  of  actual  moment.  It  was 
felt  on  all  hands  that  the  chief  thing  to  be  aimed  at, 
at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  movement,  was  practical 
results  rather  than  fine  theorizing.  In  framing  the 
resolutions  effort  was  made  to  put  them  into  such 
form  as  to  make  them  most  effective  with  the  national 
authorities  to  whom  they  were  to  be  forwarded.  The 
resolutions,  which  are  given  in  full  in  this  issue,  con- 
tain, of  course,  some  suggestions  which  cannot  at 
once  be  fully  realized.  But  what  they  ask  for  ought 
to  be  easy  of  early  attainment  if  only  peoples  and 
governments  show  a  reasonable  readiness  to  do  their 
simplest  and  plainest  duties. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Congress  was  per- 
vaded with  a  spirit  of  high  idealism.  The  business 
of  a  peace  congress  is  not  simply  to  deal  with  what 
can  be  immediately  accomplished,  but  also  to  point 
the  way  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  largest  and 
highest  sense.  This  the  Boston  Congress,  like  its 
predecessors,  tried  in  its  measure  to  do. 

The  enrollment  of  delegates  and  adherents  was 
much  larger  than  at  any  previous  congress.  The 
roster  shows  above  a  thousand  names,  or  twice  as 
many  as  registered  at  Rouen  last  year.  More  soci- 
eties and  associations  not  distinctively  organized  for 
peace  propaganda  were  represented  than  in  any 
former  year.  The  whole  number  of  peace  and  arbi- 
tration societies  and  other  organizations  represented 
was  above  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Among  these 
was  a  large  number  of  church  bodies,  so  thinly 
represented  in  former  congresses.  Business  organi- 
zations also  participated  to  an  unwonted  extent,  and 


for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Peace  Congress 
organized  labor  became  definitely  identified  with  it. 

Sixteen  foreign  countries  were  represented  at  the 
Congress  by  nearly  one  hundred  delegates.  Among 
these  were  many  of  the  recognized  peace  leaders  of 
the  Old  World  —  the  Baroness  von  Suttner  from 
Austria,  in  many  respects  the  foremost  woman  in 
Europe;  Dr.  W.  Evans  Darby,  Secretary  of  the 
British  Peace  Society ;  Mr.  George  H.  Perris,  Editor 
of  Concord;  William  Randal  Cremer,  M.  P.,  founder 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and  last  recipient  of 
the  Nobel  prize ;  W.  P.  Byles,  ex-M.  P.,  and  Mrs. 
Byles ;  Joseph  G.  Alexander,  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association ;  Dr.  Gavin  Brown  Clark, 
ex-M.  P.,  long  connected  with  both  the  Peace  Con- 
gress and  the  Interparliamentary  Union ;  Alderman 
Thomas  Snape,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Peace 
Society;  Rev.  Walter  Walsh  of  Scotland;  E.  T. 
Moneta,  the  indefatigable  leader  of  the  peace  move- 
ment in  Italy ;  Dr.  Adolf  Richter  and  Professor 
Quidde  of  Germany;  Senators  Houzeau  de  Lehaie 
and  La  Fontaine  of  Belgium ;  Richard  Feldhaus  of 
Switzerland;  John  Lund  of  the  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment, Vice-President  of  the  Nobel  Committee ;  Prof. 
Theodore  Ruyssen  and  J.  Prudhommeaux  of  France, 
etc.  It  was  to  the  great  regret  of  all  that  the  dis- 
tinguished veterans  of  the  movement,  Frederic  Passy 
of  France,  Hodgson  Pratt  of  England  and  Elie 
Ducommun  of  Switzerland,  Secretary  of  the  Peace 
Bureau,  were  not  able  to  be  present.  The  Congress 
sent  cablegrams  of  greeting  to  all  three.  A  cable- 
gram was  also  sent  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  had  done 
so  much  financially  to  make  the  Congress  a  success. 
The  new  faces  from  the  United  States  were  numerous 
in  the  Congress,  and  there  were  several  also  from 
European  countries. 

The  two  weeks  campaign  of  meetings  following 
the  Congress  was  hardly  less  conspicuously  success- 
ful than  the  Congress  itself.  Meetings,  many  of 
them  large  and  enthusiastic,  were  held  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Providence, 
Northampton,  New  Bedford,  New  Britain,  Portland 
(Me.),  Pittsburg,  Toronto  and  Guelph  (Can.),  and 
Cincinnati,  where  the  campaign  ended  on  the  20th 
of  October  in  a  magnificent  meeting  in  Music  Hall, 
attended  by  more  than  three  thousand  representative 
people.  Some  of  the  leading  foreign  delegates  at- 
tended and  addressed  all  these  meetings.  The  wel- 
come and  entertainment  given  them  were  everywhere 
most  cordial  and  generous.  In  several  of  the  cities, 
notably  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Toronto,  a 
number  of  important  meetings  were  held,  and  various 
classes  and  nationalities  of  people  reached. 

People  ask  what  the  Congress  has  accomplished. 
That  cannot  easily  be  told.  Much  of  its  force  will 
pass  into  and  commingle  with  the  great  current  of 
genial  influences  which  are  hastening  the  day  of  the 
final  abolition  of  war,  and  cannot  well  be  estimated. 
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Some  of  the  immediate* effects  will  be  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  adherents  to  the  organized 
peace  movement  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the 
strengthening  of  the  peace  and  arbitration  organiza- 
tions in  public  confidence,  the  lifting  of  the  whole 
peace  propaganda  to  a  position  of  greater  vantage, 
the  hastening  of  the  conclusion  of  further  treaties  of 
obligatory  arbitration,  the  increase  of  public  respect 
for  the  international  court  at  The  Hague,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  demand  for  the  creation  of*  a 
congress  of  the  nations  to  meet  at  stated  periods. 
It  will  be  difficult,  after  such  a  congress  as  this  has 
been,  to  laugh  any  longer  at  the  aims  of  the  peace 
advocates  as  chimerical.  One  may  hope  also  that 
the  Congress  will  have  done  something  to  give  pause 
to  the  growing  spirit  of  militarism  among  certain 
classes  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

But  the  chief  value  of  the  Congress  after  all  has 
been  not  so  much  what  it  will  immediately  effect  as 
the  remarkable  revelation  which  it  has  made  of  the 
enormous  recent  development  of  public  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  among  the 
nations  and  the  banishment  from  human  society  of 
the  plague  of  war  and  militarism.  This  desire  for 
settled  peace  and  order  among  the  nations  has  now 
grown  to  be  a  strong  and  persistent  demand  among 
nearly  all  classes  of  men,  and  it  can  never  again  be 
suppressed  until  it  is  heard  and  satisfied.  Govern- 
ments are  bowing  before  it,  and  statesmen,  kings  and 
presidents  are  becoming  its  mouthpieces.  The  Boston 
Peace  Congress  has  brought  to  the  movement  a  clear 
consciousness  of  its  great  magnitude  and  strength, 
and  the  inspiration  and  courage  which  this  revelation 
will  produce  will  justly  entitle  it  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  influential  international  gatherings  ever 
held. 


The  North  Sea  Incident  and  the  Hague 
Convention. 

The  unfortunate  North  Sea  occurrence,  in  which 
British  fishermen  of  Hull  were  killed  by  shots  from 
the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  starting  East,  and  which  for 
a  day  or  two  threatened  open  rupture  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  has  brought  to  public  attention 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion signed  at  The  Hague  July  29,  1899.  This 
provision,  contained  in  Section  3,  Article  9,  is  as 
follows : 

"  In  differences  of  an  international  nature  involv- 
ing neither  honor  nor  vital  interests,  and  arising  from 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  matter  of  fact,  the  Signa- 
tory Powers  recommend  that  parties  who  have  not 
been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  by  diplomatic 
methods,  should,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow,  insti- 
tute an  International  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  facili- 
tate a  solution  of  the  differences  by  elucidating  the 


facts,  by  means  of  an  impartial  and  conscientious 
investigation." 

The  Convention  provides  further  that  the  report 
of  such  a  Commission  shall  not  be  considered  an 
arbitral  decision.  Its  whole  work  is  simply  a  pre- 
liminary thorough  investigation  of  the  facts.  The 
governments  creating  such  a  commission  may  of 
course,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  give  it  larger  power 
than  that  contemplated  in  the  Convention. 

This  important  provision  had  lain  entirely  dormant 
until  the  Anglo-Russian  North  Sea  crisis  came.  A 
point  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  was  reached 
after  the  reception  of  the  Russian  admiral's  report  at 
St.  Petersburg,  when  a  serious  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  appeared.  This  difference, 
if  not  removed,  might  easily,  and  certainly  would, 
have  led  to  hostilities,  as  perversion  or  ignorance  of 
facts  has  been  always  a  prolific  source  of  war. 

The  two  governments  at  once,  on  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Delcass6,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  in  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  with  sincere  desire  to  avoid 
the  calamity  of  war,  instead  of  allowing  things  to  drift 
swiftly  and  hopelessly  to  a  catastrophe,  followed  their 
obligations  under  the  Hague  Convention,  of  which 
both  were  signatories,  and  decided  to  put  this  provi- 
sion for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  operation.  The 
Czar  of  Russia  seems,  from  the  reports,  to  have  acted 
promptly  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  friendliness  and 
fairness,  and  his  course  undoubtedly  saved  us  the 
spectacle  of  a  bitter  war  which  might  have  involved 
all  Western  Europe. 

When  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  appointed  by 
the  two  governments  has  done  its  work  and  deter- 
mined the  facts,  then  the  difficulty  may  be  settled 
either  by  direct  diplomatic  negotiation  or  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Hague  Court.  The  Russian  government 
seems,  in  the  arrangement,  to  have  undertaken  to 
punish  the  guilty  officers,  if  the  English  interpreta- 
tion of  the  event  should  be  sustained  by  the  investi- 
gation. But  the  facts  may  be  found  too  complicated 
to  admit  of  this  manner  of  procedure,  and  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  case  by  the  Hague  Court  may  be  found 
necessary. 

This  turn  in  what  at  first  threatened  to  be  a  very 
sharp  conflict  has  given  great  ielief  and  satisfaction 
everywhere,  even  in  England,  where  anger  at  the 
Russian  naval  officers  was  at  first  at  white  heat. 
The  pacific  arrangement  of  the  affair  is  of  incalcu- 
lable importance  in  giving  further  strength  to  the 
principle  of  papific  settlement  of  disputes  among  the 
nations.  The  machinery  provided  by  the  Hague 
Conference  has  been  given  greater  prestige,  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  may  now  be  considered  to  be  on 
a  stronger  and  surer  basis  than  ever  before. 

The  two  governments  cannot  be  too  highly  "praised 
for  their  self-restraint,  good  judgment  and  conciliatory 
spirit  under  the  excitement  and  clamor  of  the  moment. 
Their  loyalty  to  their  own  recommendations  in  the 
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Hague  Convention  is  most  creditable  to  them.  In 
the  spirit  in  which  they  have  acted,  a  full  and  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  case,  honorable  to  both 
parties,  will  be  easy  after  the  facts  have  been  im- 
partially and  judicially  determined. 

But  in  spite  of  this  encouraging  turn  of  the  case, 
there  are  features  of  the  episode  which  do  not  allow 
us  to  persuade  ourselves  that  peace  will  just  take 
care  of  itself  hereafter.  The  manner  in  which  masses 
of  the  English  people,  egged  on,  it  seems,  by  some  of 
the  newspapers,  went  mad  and  would  have  plunged 
the  nation  headlong  into  a  disastrous  war  without 
allowing  time  for  investigation  is  most  disheartening. 
The  same  storm  of  passion  would  probably  have 
burst  forth,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  several 
other  countries.  The  mob  spirit  is,  alas !  all  too  widely 
prevalent  among  the  so-called  civilized  peoples ;  and 
until  this  is  uprooted  and  the  spirit  of  self-restraint, 
patience  and  respect  for  law  substituted  for  it,  there 
can  be  no  assurance  that  in  sudden  emergencies,  like 
that  of  which  we  are  speaking,  war  will  be  avoided. 
There  is  still  an  enormous  educational  task  before 
the  friends  of  peace  and  order  in  this  direction. 

Again,  the  episode  reveals  the  far-reaching  peril  of 
any  war  which  is  allowed  to  break  out  in  our  time. 
This  occurrence  was  a  direct  fruit  of  the  war  in  the 
Far  East.  Others  like  it  may  occur  before  the  war 
closes,  as  similar  ones  have  already  occurred  in  Ori- 
ental waters.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that,  owing 
to  the  intimate  commercial  and  other  relations  between 
modern  nations,  a  war  anywhere  now  is  a  war  every- 
where. All  the  nations  feel  it  and  suffer  from  it. 
But  this  event  reveals  the  peculiar  danger  in  our  day 
of  a  war  actually  extending  its  flames  to  other  even 
remote  parts  of  the  globe.  The  war  fleets  of  the 
naval  powers  are  on  all  seas,  mingling  with  the  com- 
mercial and  other  fleets,  and  it  ought  to  surprise  no 
one  that  the  fleet  of  a  nation  engaged  in  actual 
hostilities  should,  in  trying  to  protect  itself  from 
sudden  attacks  of  its  enemy,  fall  into  commission  of 
acts  fraught  with  grave  danger  to  the  general  peace. 

This  fact  ought  to  make  all  the  governments  which 
have  signed  the  Hague  Convention  more  determined 
than  they  have  yet  shown  themselves  to  prevent,  by 
every  means  provided  in  that  great  instrument,  war 
from  breaking  out  between  any  two  of  them.  If  the 
other  twenty  powers  which  have  ratified  the  Conven- 
tion had  joined  in  a  solemn  protest  to  Russia  and 
Japan  against  their  fighting,  coupled  with  a  serious 
joint  offer  of  their  good  offices,  it  is  not  probable  that 
a  single  shot  would  ever  have  been  fifed  in  the  region 
where  hideous  Slaughter  now  reigns.  The  time  has 
come  for  this  body  of  civilized  powers  to  quit  playing 
at  mediation.  It  will  be  to  their  everlasting  dishonor 
if  they  do  not  hereafter  at  least  seriously  attempt, 
with  the  whole  weight  of  their  joint  action,  under 
the  solemn  Convention  into  which  they  have  entered, 
to  prevent  war  anywhere  within  their  circle. 


Notes  on  the  Peace  Congress. 

Of  the  188  organizations  which  sent  delegates  to  the 
Congress,  55  were  distinctively  peace  and  arbitration  so- 
cieties ;  45  were  churches,  church  clubs  and  ministerial 
unions;  34  were  women's  societies;  18  philanthropic 
and  benevolent  societies;  15  labor  organizations;  4 
boards  of  trade;  4  chambers  of  commerce;  1  state 
teachers'  association ;  and  13  miscellaneous  organisations. 
Fifty-seven  of  these  organizations  were  from  foreign 
countries,  and  131  from  the  United  States. 

Daily  religious  services  during  the  week  of  the  Con- 
gress were  held  at  9  A.  M.  in  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  corner  of  Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets.  These 
meetings  were  organized  on  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  and  were  participated  in  by  ministers  and 
others  from  several  different  denominations.  The  ser- 
vices were  each  day  under  the  leadership  of  a  minister 
of  a  different  religious  body. 

There  were  seventeen  members  and  ex-members  of 
European  parliaments  in  the  Congress.  Ten  of  these 
were  from  Great  Britain,  two  from  Belgium,  three  from 
Italy,  one  from  Sweden  and  one  from  Norway.  All  of 
these  had  attended  the  Conference  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  at  St.  Louis  before  coming  to  Boston. 
Two  ex-members  of  the  United  States  Congress  were 
also  members  of  the  Congress. 

All  of  the  foreign  delegates,  of  whom  there  were 
nearly  a  hundred,  who  preferred  entertainment  in  private 
homes,  were  given  it,  and  they  were  all,  so  far  as  we  have 
heard,  warm  in  their  praises  of  the  generous  hospitality 
offered  them  by  citizens  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  was  aroused  at  the  session  of 
the  Congress  at  which  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Japan, 
an  editor,  now  in  New  York  City,  and  a  Russian  physi- 
cian residing  in  Boston,  rising  above  the  hostile  feelings 
at  the  present  time  animating  their  two  countries,  shook 
hands  with  each  other  upon  the  platform  as  fellow-men. 
It  was  pathetic  but  noble  —  infinitely  more  noble  than 
the  manner  in  which  their  compatriots  are  slaughtering 
each  other  in  Manchuria  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

The  Stenographic  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  will  be  published  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
There  is  a  great  mass  of  material  to  sift  and  edit,  and  the 
report,  which  will  make  from  three  to  four  hundred 
pages,  cannot  well  be  completed  for  two  or  three  months. 
All  those  who  wish  copies  will  kindly  send  their  names 
with  the  number  of  copies  desired  to  the  Secretary, 
31  Beacon  St.,  and  a  statement  of  how  much  they  are 
willing  to  contribute  towards  the  publication. 
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We  greatly  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of 
Richard  H.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  of  Baltimore.  He  was  one 
of  the  twelve  persons  chosen  to  constitute  the  Committee 
on  Organization  of  the  Peace  Congress.  Bat  just  as  the 
Committee  was  beginning  its  work  he  was  stricken 
down  with  the  fatal  disease  and  was  never  able  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  members  of  the  Committee.  Dr. 
Thomas  had  been  for  several  years  president  of  the 
Peace  Association  of  Friends  in  America,  and  was  a  very 
able  and  effective  speaker  and  writer  on  the  subject  of 
peace.     He  passed  away  just  as  the  Congress  was  opening. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  side  events  connected  with 
the  Congress  was  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Auburn  of  a 
number  of  the  European  delegates.  Wreaths  were  laid 
by  them  on  the  graves  of  seven  of  the  peace  advocates 
of  the  past  century:  Noah  Worcester,  William  E. 
Channing,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Charles  Sumner  and 
Phillips  Brooks.  A  handsomely  printed  Memoiial  of 
this  pilgrimage  has  been  prepared  containing  portraits 
of  the  seven  men,  with  quotations  from  their  writings. 
This  may  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  for  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Congress  in  Lorimer  Hall  was  as 
busy  a  hive  as  one  ever  saw.  Much  of  the  success  of 
the  Congress  was  due  to  the  hard  and  faithful  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Entertainment,  the  registration,  in- 
formation and  literature,  secretaries,  the  postmistresses 
and  all  the  dozen  or  more  young  women  and  men  who 
worked  nearly  night  and  day  in  the  service  of  the 
delegates. 

THE   PEACE  CONGRESS. 

O  wise  men  of  the  prophet-mood, 
What  of  the  dove  of  Peace  —  how  soon 
Shall  she,  forth  faring  night  and  noon, 

Beside  our  thresholds  brood  ? 

O  seers  of  many  lands,  what  cheer  ? 

What  tidings  of  the  dove,  whose  way 

Is  lost,  is  lost  this  many  a  day? 
Is  her  home-coming  near  ? 

We,  too,  have  watched  while  ye  have  prayed, 
We,  too,  have  kept  the  faith,  and  still 
With  every  prophet  on  his  hill 

Yearn  for  the  far-estrayed. 

Above  the  war-cloud,  fierce  and  gray, 
Beyond  the  field  where  conflict  rings, 
Where  shall  she  spread  descending  wings  — 

Good  priest  and  rabbi,  say  ? 

O  brothers,  shall  this  be  a  sign, 
That  from  your  distant  isles  ye  bear 
Memorials  devout  and  rare 

Unto  this  common  shrine  ? 

O  message-bearers,  that  confess 

A  greater  than  an  age  of  gold, 

Is  this  again  the  Voice  of  old 
Heard  in  the  wilderness  ? 

Fbank  Walcott  Hutt,  in  the  Transcript. 


Secretary  Hay's  Note  Calling  for  a  New 
International  Peace  Conference. 

[We  give  this  note  of  our  government  caning  for  a  new  intergovern- 
mental peace  conference  without  comment.  Its  Immense  importance  is 
self -evident,  without  elucidation.] 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  Oct.  21,  1904. 
To  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  accredited 
to  the  governments  signatories  to  the  acts  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  1899: 

"  Sir  —  The  Peace  Conference  which  assembled  at  The 
Hague  on  May  18,  1899,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  nations.  Called  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  maintenance  of  general 
peace,  the  regulation  of  the  operations  of  war  and  the 
lessening  of  the  burdens  which  preparedness  for  eventual 
war  entails  upon  modern  peoples,  its  labors  resulted  in 
the  acceptance  by  the  signatory  powers  of  conventions 
for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  difficulties 
by  arbitration,  and  for  certain  humane  amendments  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  by  land  and  sea.  A  great 
work  was  thus  accomplished  by  the  Conference,  while 
other  phases  of  the  general  subject  were  left  to  discus- 
sion by  another  conference  in  the  near  future,  such  as 
questions  affecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  the 
inviolability  of  private  property  in  naval  warfare,  and 
the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns  and  villages  by  a  naval 
force. 

"  Among  the  movements  which  prepared  the  minds  of 
governments  for  an  accord  in  the  direction  of  assured 
peace  among  men,  a  high  place  may  fittingly  be  given  to 
that  set  on  foot  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  From 
its  origin  in  the  suggestions  of  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  in  1888,  it  developed,  until  its  mem- 
bership included  large  numbers  of  delegates  from  the 
parliaments  of  the  principal  nations  pledged  to  exert 
their  influence  toward  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration between  nations  and  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  peace. 

"Its  annual  conferences  have  notably  advanced  the 
high  purposes  it  sought  to  realize.  Not  only  have  many 
international  treaties  of  arbitration  been  concluded,  but, 
in  the  conference  held  in  Holland  in  1894,  the  memor- 
able declaration  in  favor  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion was  a  forerunner  of  the  most  important  achievement 
of  the  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague  in  1899. 

"The  annual  conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  held  this  year  at  St.  Louis,  in  appropriate 
connection  with  the  World's  Fair.  Its  deliberations  were 
marked  by  the  same  noble  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  which  had  inspired  its 
former  meetings. 

"  By  the  unanimous  vote  of  delegates,  active  or  retired 
members  of  the  American  Congress,  and  of  every  parlia- 
ment in  Europe,  with  two  exceptions,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  enlightened  public  opinion  and  modern  civiliza- 
tion alike  demand  that  differences  between  nations  should  be 
adjudicated  and  settled  in  the  same  manner  as  disputes  be- 
tween individuals  are  adjudicated,  namely,  by  the  arbitra- 
ment of  courts,  in  accordance  with  recognized  principles  of 
law,  this  conference  requests  the  several  governments  of  the 
world  to  send  delegates  to  an  international  conference  to  be 
held  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  upon  by  them  for  the 
purpose  of  considering: 
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u  1.  The  questions  for  the  consideration  of  which  the  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague  expressed  a  wish  that  a  future  confer- 
ence be  called. 

" 2.  The  negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties  between  the 
nations  represented  at  the  conference  to  be  convened. 

"3.  The  advisability  of  establishing  an  international  con- 
gress, to  convene  periodically  for  the  discussion  of  interna- 
tional questions. 

41  And  this  conference  respectfully  and  cordially  requests 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  invite  all  the  nations  to 
send  representatives  to  such  a  conference. 

"On  the  24th  of  September  these  resolutions  were 
presented  to  the  President  by  a  numerous  deputation  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union.  The  President  accepted 
the  charge  offered  to  him,  feeling  it  to  be  most  appro- 
priate that  the  executive  of  the  nation  which  had  wel- 
comed the  conference  to  its  hospitality  should  give  voice 
to  its  impressive  utterances  in  a  cause  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  government  hold  dear. 

"  He  announced  that  he  would,  at  an  early  day,  invite 
the  other  nations,  parties  to  the  Hague  conventions,  to  re- 
assemble, with  a  view  to  pushing  forward  toward  com- 
pletion the  work  already  begun  at  The  Hague,  by  con- 
sidering the  questions  which  the  first  conference  had  left 
unsettled,  with  the  express  provision  that  there  should 
be  a  second  conference. 

"In  accepting  that  trust,  the  President  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact,  so  vividly  brought  home  to  all  the 
world,  that  a  great  war  is  now  in  progress.  He  recalled 
the  circumstance,  that  at  the  time  when,  on  Aug.  24, 
1898,  His  Majesty  the  Czar  of  Russia  sent  forth  his  in- 
vitation to  the  nations  to  meet  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
the  United  States  and  Spain  had  merely  halted  in  their 
struggle  to  devise  terms  of  peace.  While  at  the  present 
moment  no  armistice  between  the  parties  now  contend- 
ing is  in  sight,  the  fact  of  an  existing  war  is  no  reason 
why  the  nations  should  relax  the  efforts  that  have  so 
successfully  been  made  hitherto  toward  the  adoption  of 
rules  of  conduct  which  may  make  more  remote  the 
chances  of  future  wars  between  them. 

"In  1899,  the  Conference  of  The  Hague  dealt  solely 
with  the  larger  general  problems  which  confront  all 
nations,  and  assumed  no  function  of  intervention  or  sug- 
gestion in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  It  might  be  the  same 
with  a  reassembled  conference  at  the  present  time.  Its 
efforts  would  naturally  lie  in  the  direction  of  further 
codification  of  the  universal  ideas  of  right  and  justice, 
which  we  call  international  law ;  its  mission  would  be  to 
give  them  future  effect. 

"  The  President  directs  that  you  will  bring  the  fore- 
going considerations  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  government  to  which  you  are  ac- 
credited, and,  in  discreet  conference  with  him,  ascertain 
to  what  extent  that  government  is  disposed  to  act  in  the 
matter. 

"  Should  His  Excellency  invite  suggestions  as  to  the 
character  of  the  questions  to  be  brought  before  the  pro- 
posed second  Peace  Conference,  you  may  say  to  him 
that,  at  this  time,  it  would  seem  premature  to  couple 
the  tentative  invitation  thus  extended  with  a  cate- 
gorical program  of  subjects  of  discussion.  It  is  only  by 
comparison  of  views  that  a  general  accord  can  be 
reached  as  to  the  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  new 
conference.     It  is  desirable  that  in  the  formulation  of  a 


program  the  distinction  should  be  kept  clear  between 
the  matters  which  belong  to  the  province  of  international 
law  and  those  which  are  conventional  as  between  indi- 
vidual governments. 

"  The  final  act  of  the  Hague  Conference,  dated  July 
29,  1899,  kept  this  distinction  clearly  in  sight.  Among 
the  broader  general  questions  affecting  the  right  and 
justice  of  the  relation  of  sovereign  states,  which  were 
then  relegated  to  a  future  conference,  were :  The  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals,  the  inviolability  of  private  prop- 
erty in  naval  warfare,  and  the  bombardment  of  ports, 
towns  and  villages  by  a  naval  force.  The  other  matters 
mentioned  in  the  final  act  take  the  form  of  suggestions 
for  consideration  by  interested  governments. 

"The  three  points  mentioned  cover  a  large  field. 
The  first,  especially  touching  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals,  is  of  universal  importance.  Its  rightful  dispo- 
sition affects  the  interests  and  well-being  of  all  the  world. 
The  neutral  is  something  more  than  an  on-looker.  His 
acts  of  omission  or  commission  may  have  an  influence  — 
indirect,  but  tangible  —  on  a  war  actually  in  progress ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  suffer  from  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  belligerents.  It  is  this  phase  of  warfare 
which  deeply  concerns  the  world  at  large.  Efforts  have 
been  made,  time  and  again,  to  formulate  rules  of  action 
applicable  to  its  more  material  aspects,  as  in  the  declara- 
tions of  Paris.  As  recently  as  the  28th  of  April  of  this 
year,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  adopted  a  reso- 
lution reading  thus : 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  de- 
sirable, in  the  interest  of  uniformity  of  action  by  the  maritime 
states  of  the  world  in  time  of  war,  that  the  President  endeavor 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  among  the  principal  mari- 
time powers,  with  a  view  of  incorporating  into  the  permanent 
law  of  civilized  nations  the  principle  of  the  exemption  of  all 
private  property  at  sea,  not  contraband  of  war,  from  capture 
or  destruction  by  belligerents. 

"Approved,  April  28,  1904. 

"  Other  matters  closely  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals 
are: 

"The  distinction  to  be  made  between  absolute  and 
conditional  contraband  of  war,  and  the  inviolability  of 
the  official  and  private  correspondence  of  neutrals. 

"  As  for  the  duties  of  neutrals  toward  the  belligerent, 
the  field  is  scarcely  less  broad.  One  aspect  deserves 
mention  from  the  prominence  it  has  acquired  during 
recent  times,  namely,  the  treatment  due  to  refugee 
belligerent  ships  in  neutral  ports. 

"It  may  also  be  desirable  to  consider  and  adopt  a 
procedure  by  which  states  non-signatory  to  the  original 
acts  of  the  Hague  Conference  may  become  adhering 
parties. 

"  You  will  explain  to  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  present  overture  for  a  second 
conference,  to  complete  the  proposed  work  of  the  first 
conference,  is  not  designed  to  supersede  calls  for  the 
consideration  of  special  topics,  such  as  the  proposition 
of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  recently  issued, 
to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  Hague  Convention  with  respect  to 
hospital  ships.  Like  all  the  tentative  conventions,  that 
one  is  open  to  change,  in  the  light  of  practical  experi- 
ence, and  the  fullest  deliberation  is  desirable  to  that  end 
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"  Finally,  you  will  state  the  President's  desire  and 
hope  that  the  undying  memories  which  cling  around 
The  Hague  as  the  cradle  of  the  beneficent  work  which 
had  its  beginning  in  1899  may  be  strengthened  by  hold- 
ing the  second  peace  conference  in  that  historic  city. 
« I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Hay." 


Address  of  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  Opening  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Universal  Peace  Congress. 

I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  be  allowed 
to  extend  to  you  the  welcome  of  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  this  memor- 
able and  auspicious  occasion.  No  time  could  be  more 
fitting  for  this  gathering  of  a  parliament  of  peace  than 
to-day,  when  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  the  thunder 
of  a  destructive  and  sanguinary  war  is  deafening  the 
nations,  while  here  we  are  preparing  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  a  vast  transfer  of  power  by  an  appeal  to  reason 
and  orderly  procedure,  under  the  sanction  of  a  law  im- 
plicitly accepted  by  eighty  millions  of  people. 

And  as  if  heaven  had  designed  to  give  a  sign  of 
deepest  significance  to  the  hour  of  your  meeting,  it  co- 
incides with  the  commitment  to  eternal  peace  of  all  that 
was  mortal  of  our  dear  and  honored  colaborer  in  this 
sacred  cause.  George  Frisbie  Hoar  had  many  titles  to 
glory  and  honor;  not  the  least  of  them  was  the  firm  and 
consistent  valor  with  which,  through  all  his  illustrious 
life,  he  pleaded  for  humanity  and  universal  goodwill. 

No  place  could  be  more  suitable  for  your  meeting 
than  this  high-hearted  city,  which  has  been  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years  the  birthplace  and  the  home  of 
every  idea  of  progress  and  enlightenment  which  has 
germinated  in  the  Western  World.  To  bid  you  wel- 
come to  the  home  of  Vane,  of  Winthrop,  and  of 
Adams,  of  Ohanning  and  Emerson,  is  to  give  you  the 
freedom  of  no  mean  city,  to  make  you  partakers  of  a 
spiritual  inheritance  without  which,  with  all  our  opu- 
lence, we  should  be  poor  indeed.  It  is  trjie  that  this 
great  Commonwealth  has  sought  with  the  sword  peace 
under  liberty.  We  confess  that  many  wars  have  left 
their  traces  in  the  pages  of  its  history  and  its  literature ; 
art  has  adorned  the  public  places  of  this  stately  town 
with  the  statues  of  its  heroic  sons.  But  the  dominant 
note  of  its  highest  culture,  its  most  persistent  spirit,  has 
been  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation,  that 
obedience  to  the  inner  light  which  leads  along  the  paths 
of  peace.     [Applause.] 

And  the  policy  of  the  nation  at  large,  which  owes  so 
much  of  its  civic  spirit  to  the  founders  of  New  England, 
has  been  in  the  main  a  policy  of  peace.  During  the 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  our  independent  existence 
we  have  had  but  three  wars  with  the  outside  world, 
though  we  have  had  a  most  grievous  and  dolorous  strug- 
gle with  our  own  people.  We  have  had,  I  think,  a 
greater  relative  immunity  from  war  than  any  of  our 
neighbors.  All  our  greatest  men  have  been  earnest 
advocates  of  peace.  The  very  men  who  founded  our 
liberties  with  the  mailed  hand,  detested  and  abhorred 
war  as  the  most  futile  and  ferocious  of  human  follies. 


Franklin  and  Jefferson  repeatedly  denounced  it  —  the 
one  with  all  the  energy  of  his  rhetoric,  the  other  with 
the  lambent  fire  of  his  wit.  But  not  our  philosophers 
alone  —  our  fighting  men  have  seen  at  close  quarters 
how  hideous  is  the  face  of  war.  Washington  said,  u  My 
first  wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to  mankind  banished  from 
the  earth  " ;  and  again  he  said,  "  We  have  experienced 
enough  of  its  evils  in  this  country  to  know  that  it  should 
not  be  wantonly  or  unnecessarily  entered  upon."  There 
is  no  discordant  note  in  the  utterances  of  our  most  emi- 
nent soldiers  on  this  subject.  The  most  famous  utter- 
ance of  General  Grant  —  the  one  which  will  linger  longest 
in  the  memories  of  men  —  was  the  prayer  of  his  war- 
weary  heart, "  Let  us  have  peace."  [Applause.]  Sherman 
reached  the  acme  of  his  marvelous  gift  of  epigram  when 
he  said,  "  War  is  hell."  And  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  the 
four  terrible  years  in  which  he  had  directed  our  vast 
armies  and  navies,  uttered  on  the  threshold  of  eternity 
the  fervent  and  touching  aspiration  that  "the  mighty 
scourge  of  war  might  speedily  pass  away." 

There  has  been  no  solution  of  continuity  in  the  senti- 
ments of  our  Presidents  on  this  subject  up  to  this  day. 
[Applause.]  McEinley  deplored  with  every  pulse  of 
his  honest  and  kindly  heart  the  advent  of  the  war  which 
he  had  hoped  might  not  come  in  his  day,  and  gladly 
hailed  the  earliest  moment  for  making  peace ;  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  the  same  tireless  energy  in  the  work 
of  concord  that  he  displayed  when  he  sought  peace  and 
ensued  it  on  the  field  of  battle.  No  Presidents  in  our  his- 
tory have  been  so  faithful  and  so  efficient  as  the  last  two  in 
the  cause  of  arbitration  and  of  every  peaceful  settlement 
of  differences.  I  mention  them  together  because  their 
work  has  been  harmonious  and  consistent.  We  hailed 
with  joy  the  generous  initiative  of  the  Russian  Emperor, 
and  sent  to  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  the  best  men 
we  had  in  our  civic  and  military  life.  When  the  Hague 
Court  lay  apparently  wrecked  at  the  beginning  of  its 
voyage,  threatened  with  death  before  it  had  fairly  begun 
to  live,  it  was  the  American  government  which  gave  it 
the  breath  of  life  by  inviting  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to 
share  our  appeal  to  its  jurisdiction ;  and  the  second  case 
brought  before  it  was  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  declined  in  its  favor  the  high  honor  of  arbitrating 
an  affair  of  world-wide  importance.     [Applause.] 

I  beg  you  to  believe  it  is  not  by  way  of  boasting  that 
I  recall  these  incidents  to  your  minds ;  it  is  rather  as  a 
profession  of  faith  in  a  cause  which  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  deeply  at  heart  that  I  ask  you  to  remember, 
in  the  deliberations  upon  which  you  are  entering,  the 
course  to  which  the  American  government  is  pledged 
and  which  it  has  steadily  pursued  for  the  last  seven  years. 
It  is  true  that  in  those  years  we  have  had  a  hundred 
days  of  war  —  but  they  put  an  end  forever  to  bloodshed 
which  bad  lasted  a  generation.  We  landed  a  few  pla- 
toons of  marines  on  the  Isthmus  last  year;  but  that 
act  closed  without  a  shot  a  sanguinary  succession  of 
trivial  wars.  We  marched  a  little  army  to  Peking ;  but 
it  was  to  save  not  only  the  beleaguered  legations,  but 
a  great  imperiled  civilization.  By  mingled  gentleness 
and  energy,  to  which  most  of  the  world  beyond  our 
borders  has  done  justice,  we  have  given  to  the  Philip- 
pines, if  not  peace,  at  least  a  nearer  approach  to  it  than 
they  have  had  within  the  memory  of  men. 

If  our  example  is  worth  anything  to  the  world,  we 
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have  given  it  in  the  vital  matter  of  disarmament.  We 
have  brought  away  from  the  Far  East  fifty-five  thousand 
soldiers  whose  work  was  done,  and  have  sent  them  back 
to  the  fields  of  peaceful  activity.  We  have  reduced  our 
army  to  its  minimum  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  in  fact,  we 
may  say  we  have  no  army,  but  in  place  of  one  a  nucleus 
for  drill  and  discipline.  We  have  three-fourths  of  one 
soldier  for  every  thousand  of  the  population  —  a  propor- 
tion which,  if  adopted  by  other  powers,  would  at  once 
eliminate  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  from  the  daily 
thoughts  of  the  chanceries  of  the  world.     [Applause.] 

But  fixed  as  our  tradition  is,  clear  as  is  our  purpose 
in  the  direction  of  peace,  no  country  is  permanently 
immune  to  war  so  long  as  the  desire  and  the  practice 
of  peace  are  not  universal.  If  we  quote  Washington 
as  an  advocate  of  peace,  it  is  but  fair  also  to  quote 
him  where  he  says:  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace."  And 
at  another  time  he  said:  "To  an  active  external  com- 
merce the  protection  of  a  naval  force  is  indispensable. 
To  secure  respect  to  a  neutral  flag  requires  a  naval  force 
organized  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  insult  or  ag- 
gression." To  acknowledge  the  existence  of  an  evil  is 
not  to  support  or  approve  it,  but  the  facts  must  be 
faced.  Human  history  is  one  long  desolate  story  of 
bloodshed.  All  the  arts  unite  in  the  apparent  conspiracy 
to  give  precedence  to  the  glory  of  arms.  Demosthenes 
and  Pericles  adjured  the  Athenians  by  the  memory  of 
their  battles.  Horace  boasted  that  he  had  been  a  soldier, 
non  sine  gloria.  Even  Milton,  in  that  sublime  sonnet 
where  he  said  u  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than 
those  of  war,"  also  mentioned  among  the  godly  trophies 
of  Cromwell  "  Darwent's  stream  with  blood  of  Scots  im- 
brued." In  almost  every  sermon  and  hymn  we  hear  in 
our  churches  the  imagery  of  war  and  battle  is  used.  We 
are  charged  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith ;  we  are  to 
sail  through  bloody  seas  to  win  the  prize.  The  Christian 
soldier  is  constantly  marshaled  to  war.  Not  only  in 
our  habits  and  customs,  but  in  our  daily  speech  and  in 
our  inmost  thoughts  we  are  beset  by  the  obsession  of 
conflict  and  mutual  destruction.  It  is  like  the  law  of 
sin  in  the  members  to  which  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles 
refers :  "  Who  shall  deliver  us  from  the  body  of  this 
death?" 

I  am  speaking  to  those  who  recognize  the  lamentable 
state  of  things,  and  who  yet  do  not  accept  it  or  submit 
to  it,  and  who  hope  that  through  the  shadow  of  this 
night  we  shall  sweep  into  a  younger  day.  [Applause.] 
How  is  this  great  deliverance  to  be  accomplished  ? 

We  have  all  recently  read  that  wonderful  sermon  on 
war  by  Count  Tolstoy,  in  which  a  spirit  of  marvelous 
lucidity  and  fire,  absolutely  detached  from  geographical 
or  political  conditions,  speaks  the  Word  as  it  has  been 
given  him  to  speak  it,  and  as  no  other  living  man  could 
have  done.  As  you  read,  with  an  aching  heart,  his 
terrible  arraignment  of  war,  feeling  that  as  a  man  you 
are  partly  responsible  for  all  human  atrocities,  you  wait 
with  impatience  for  the  remedy  he  shall  propose,  and 
you  find  it  is  —  Religion.  Yes,  that  is  the  remedy.  If 
all  would  do  right,  nobody  would  do  wrong  —  nothing 
is  plainer.  It  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  satisfactory  to 
prophets  and  saints,  to  be  reached  in  God's  good  time. 
But  you  are  here  to  consult  together  to  see  whether  the 
generation  now  alive  may  not  do  something  to  hasten 


the  coming  of  the  acceptable  day,  the  appearance  on 
earth  of  the  beatific  vision.  [Applause.]  If  we  cannot 
at  once  make  peace  and .  goodwill  the  universal  rule 
and  practice  of  nations,  what  can  we  do  to  approximate 
this  condition  ?  What  measures  can  we  now  take  which 
may  lead  us  at  least  a  little  distance  toward  the  wished- 
for  goal. 

I  have  not  come  to  advise  you ;  I  have  no  such  ambi- 
tious pretensions.  I  do  not  even  aspire  to  take  part  in 
your  deliberations.  But  I  am  authorized  to  assure  you 
that  the  American  government  extends  to  you  a  cordial 
and  sympathetic  welcome,  and  shares  to  the  utmost  the 
spirit  and  purpose  in  which  you  have  met.  [Applause.] 
The  President,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  power,  has  no 
thought  of  departing  from  the  traditions  bequeathed  us 
by  the  great  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  our  early  history, 
which  have  been  strictly  followed  during  the  last  seven 
years.  We  shall  continue  to  advocate  and  to  carry  into 
effect,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  principle  of  the  arbitra- 
tion of  such  questions  as  may  not  be  settled  through 
diplomatic  negotiations.  We  have  already  done  much 
in  this  direction ;  we  shall  hope  to  do  much  more.  The 
President  is  now  considering  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
of  arbitration  with  such  of  the  European  powers  as  desire 
them,  and  hopes  to  lay  them  before  the  Senate  next 
winter.  [Applause.]  And,  finally,  the  President  has 
only  a  few  days  ago  promised,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union;  to  invite  the  nations  to 
a  second  Conference  at  The  Hague  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  Conference  of  1899.     [Applause.] 

Unhappily  we  can  not  foresee  in  the  immediate  future 
the  cessation  of  wars  upon  the  earth.  We  ought  there- 
fore to  labor  constantly  for  the  mitigation  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  especially  to  do  what  we  can  to  lessen  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  who  have  no  part  in  the  struggle.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  most  warmly  cherished  wishes  of  the 
last  two  administrations.  I  make  no  apology  for  reading 
you  a  paragraph  from  the  message  which  President 
Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  last  December: 

"  There  seems  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  there  has 
been  a  real  growth  among  the  civilized  nations  of  a  sentiment 
which  will  permit  a  gradual  substitution  of  other  methods 
than  the  method  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  disputes.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  as  yet  we  are  near  a  position  in  which  it 
will  be  possible  wholly  to  prevent  war,  or  that  a  just  regard 
for  national  interest  and  honor  will  in  all  cases  permit  of  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration;  but  by  a 
mixture  of  prudence  and  firmness  with  wisdom  we  think  it  is 
possible  to  do  away  with  much  of  the  provocation  and  excuse 
for  war,  and  at  least  in  many  cases  to  substitute  some  other 
and  more  rational  method  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  The 
Hague  Court  offers  so  good  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  such  settlement  that  it  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  way. 

"Further  steps  should  be  taken.  In  President  McKinley's 
annual  message  of  December  5,  1898,  he  made  the  following 
recommendation : 

"  'The  experiences  of  the  last  year  bring  forcibly  home  to 
us  a  sense  of  the  burdens  and  the  waste  of  war.  We  desire, 
in  common  with  most  civilized  nations,  to  reduce  to  the  lowest 
possible  point  the  damage  sustained  in  time  of  war  by  peace- 
able trade  and  commerce.  It  is  true  we  may  suffer  in  such 
cases  less  than  other  communities,  but  all  nations  are  damaged 
more  or  less  by  the  state  of  uneasiness  and  apprehension  into 
which  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  throws  the  entire  commercial 
world.  It  should  be  our  object,  therefore,  to  minimize,  so  far 
as  practicable,  this  inevitable  loss  and  disturbance.  This 
purpose  can  probably  best  be  accomplished  by  an  international 
agreement  to  regard  all  private  property  at  sea  as  exempt 
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from  capture  or  destruction  by  the  forces  of  belligerent  powers. 
The  United  States  government  has  for  many  years  advocated 
this  humane  and  beneficent  principle,  and  is  now  in  a  position 
to  recommend  it  to  other  powers  without  the  imputation  of 
selfish  motives.  I  therefore  suggest  for  your  consideration 
that  the  Executive  be  authorized  to  correspond  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  principal  maritime  powers  with  a  view  of 
incorporating  into  the  permanent  law  of  civilized  nations  the 
principle  of  the  exemption  of  all  private  property  at  sea,  not 
contraband  of  war,  from  capture  or  destruction  by  belligerent 
powers.' " 

The  President  urged  this  beneficent  scheme  with  an 
earnestness  which  gained  the  willing  attention  of  Con- 
gress, already  predisposed  to  it  in  spirit,  and  on  the  28th 
of  April  of  this  year  he  was  able  to  approve  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  both  Houses  recommending  that  the  "  President 
endeavor  to  bring  about  an  understanding  among  the 
principal  maritime  powers,  with  a  view  of  incorprating 
into  the  permanent  law  of  civilized  nations  the  principle 
of  the  exemption  of  all  private  property  at  sea,  not 
contraband  of  war,  from  capture  or  destruction  by 
belligerents." 

It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  by  the  President 
during  the  past  summer  to  call  the  attention  of  the  powers 
to  a  project  which  would  necessarily  be  regarded  by  two 
of  them,  and  possibly  by  others,  with  reference  to  its 
bearing  upon  the  deplorable  conflict  now  raging  in  the 
Far  East.  But  as  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  return  of 
peace  may  not  be  long  delayed  between  the  two  nations, 
to  both  of  which  we  are  bound  by  so  many  historic  ties, 
we  may  confidently  look  forward  at  no  distant  day  to 
inviting  the  attention  of  the  nations  to  this  matter,  and  we 
hope  we  may  have  the  powerful  influence  of  this  great 
organization  in  gaining  their  adherence.     [Applause.] 

The  time  allotted  to  me  is  at  an  end.  1  can  only  bid 
you  Godspeed  in  your  work.  The  task  you  have  set 
yourselves,  the  purposes  to  which  you  are  devoted,  have 
won  the  praise  of  earth  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  since 
the  morning  of  time.  The  noblest  of  all  the  beatitudes 
is  the  consecration  promised  the  peacemakers.  Even  if 
in  our  time  we  may  not  win  the  wreath  of  olive,  even 
if  we  may  not  hear  the  golden  clamor  of  the  trumpets 
celebrating  the  reign  of  universal  and  enduring  peace,  it 
is  something  to  have  desired  it,  to  have  worked  for  it  in 
the  measure  of  our  forces.  And  if  you  now  reap  no 
visible  guerdon  of  your  labors,  the  peace  of  God  that 
passes  understanding  will  be  your  all-sufficient  reward. 
[Great  applause.] 


The    Peace   Congress   and   the    Hague 
Tribunal. 

Address  of  Hon.  Oscar  8.  8trau8,  United  States  Member  of  the 
Hague  Court,  at  the  Thirteenth  International  Peace  Con- 
gress, October  4,  1904. 

The  leit  motif  or  the  national  spirit  among  nations 
changes  from  age  to  age,  and  so  consequently  do  the 
causes  that  bring  about  conflict  and  war.  Beginning 
with  modern  times,  with  the  Reformation,  we  first  note 
as  the  dominant  war  cause  ecclesiastical  enmities,  the 
conflicts  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  which 
brought  on  that  terrible  age  of  devastating  wars  known 
in  history  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  over  whose  bloody 
pits  was  concluded  in  1648  the  famous  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, which  was  framed  by  the  first  great  peace  con- 


gress, and  from  which  dates  the  permanent  diplomatic 
system  of  modern  times.  With  the  lapse  of  another 
century  the  leit  motif  of  nations  changed  from  ecclesi- 
astical enmities  to  the  hunger  for  conquest  and  territorial 
expansion,  beginning  with  the  Seven  Years9  War  (1756- 
1763),  which  terminated  in  the  second  great  peace 
congress,  which  framed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  which, 
extending  to  this  hemisphere,  adjusted  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  and  so 
materially  altered  the  map  of  the  American  'continent. 
This  period  of  conquest  culminated  in  the  infuriated 
heroism  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  was  terminated  in 
1815  by  the  third,  and  up  to  that  time  the  most  important 
peace  congress  in  all  history,  which  framed  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.  By  this  Treaty  was  definitely  established  the 
balance  of  power  between  European  states,  which  lasted 
for  half  a  century,  until  it  was  extended  and  recon- 
structed after  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  by  the  fourth 
great  peace  congress,  which  framed,  in  1878,  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  At  this  congress  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
under  their  distinguished  premiers,  Disraeli,  Salisbury 
and  Bismarck,  and  the  other  great  European  powers, 
under  their  foremost  statesmen,  won  a  more  decisive  and 
more  enduring  victory  than  their  armies  had  won  at 
Sebastopol,  Metz  and  Plevna.  They  caused  the  war 
clouds  that  hung  black  and  threatening  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  tropics  to  roll  by,  and  ushered  in  the  bright  sun 
which  shed  its  rays  of  "peace  with  honor"  over  the 
trembling  chancelleries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

From  Hugo  Grotius.to  William  Penn,  and  from 
William  Penn  to  William  Ellery  Channing,  and  from 
Channing  and  Charles  Sumner  to  Jean  de  Bloch,  pub- 
licists, dreamers,  philosophers  and  divines  have  advocated 
the  cause  of  peace  with  that  persistent  devotion  that  so 
noble  a  cause  can  awaken  in  the  souls  of  men  whose 
hearts  are  attuned  to  humanity's  universal  plea.  They 
have  through  all  these  years  prepared  the  great  powers  of 
the  world  for  the  greatest  and  most  representative  peace 
congress  of  all  times,  the  Hague  Peace  Congress. 

The  work  of  this  Conference,  the  establishment  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Arbitration  by  the 
representatives  of  the  twenty-six  leading  nations  of 
the  world,  marks  not  only  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but,  with  God's  blessings,  the  most 
enduring  humanitarian  achievement  of  the  ages.  Al- 
though the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  to  enable  this  Congress 
to  succeed  in  lessening  the  armaments  of  war,  the  very 
establishment  of  the  Permanent  Tribunal,  with  its  nearly 
fourscore  members  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  nations' 
call  for  the  adjustment  of  international  differences,  cannot 
fail  in  time  to  effectively  contribute  to  that  inevitable 
end,  and  tend  more  and  more  to  bring  "  the  future  of 
Humanity  under  the  Majesty  of  the  Law." 

As  Americans  and  hopeful  advocates  of  peace,  you  will 
pardon  the  justified  pride  we  feel  in  the  tribute  paid  to 
our  country  only  a  few  days  ago  by  that  distinguished 
French  peace  advocate,  publicist  and  statesman,  a  leading 
delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Tribunal,  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant. 
I  quote  from  his  statement  given  to  the  Associated  Press. 
After  expressing  his  regret  for  his  inability  to  be  present 
with  us,  a  regret  which  I  am  sure  is  shared  by  every  one 
here,  he  said : 

44 1  had  hoped  at  Boston  to  recognize  publicly  the  grand  and 
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decisive  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  International  Arbi- 
tration by  the  United  States,  and  particularly  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Better  than  any  one,  I  know  that  the  Court  at  The 
Hague  stood  deserted,  abandoned  and  ridiculed  until  the  day 
when  he  had  the  courage,  generosity  and  foresight  to  save  it. 
That  act  alone  has  entitled  him  to  the  thanks  of  all  Europe  for 
his  pacific  and  liberal  spirit.1' 

We  gladly  share  the  glory  of  having  been  the  first 
among  the  nations  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the 
Tribunal  with  our  sister  republic,  the  Republio  of 
Mexico,  who  spontaneously  united  with  us  in  referring 
the  Pious  Fund  case  to  the  Court,  and  (we  are  happy  to 
share  that  glory  as  well)  with  all  the  powers,  great  and 
small,  who  were  parties  to  the  Venezuela  controversy. 

While  the  Hague  Conference  was  not  able,  because 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  to  limit  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  armaments  and  the  economic  burdens  that  that 
ascending  scale  of  war  preparations  entail  upon  the 
nations  in  time  of  peace,  we  need  not  be  without  hope 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  thesis  developed  by  Jean 
de  Blooh  in  his  great  book,  "  The  Future  of  War,"  that 
the  immense  drain  of  the  increasing  cost  of  war  and  of 
armaments  will  necessarily  from  purely  economic  reasons 
compel  retrenchment  and  limitation. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  past  summer  to  deliver 
an  address  before  our  Naval  War  College  at  Newport. 
My  audience  was  composed  entirely  of  distinguished 
naval  officers  and  admirals,  captains,  commanders  and 
lieutenants  in  our  navy.  My  subject,  which  was  left 
to  their  choioe,  was  the  "Scope  and  Meaning  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal,"  and  I  am  gratified  to  bear  my  testi- 
mony here  that  among  no  class  of  our  people  could  be 
found  a  set  of  men  who  have  a  deeper  and  more  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  furthering  the  cause  of  peace.  I  am 
informed  that  the  same  is  true  especially  in  regard  to  the 
naval  men  of  other  nations,  and  that  we  can  count  upon 
them  as  our  most  effective  allies. 

The  very  fact  that  behind  the  world's  diplomacy  stands 
ever  open  the  doors  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  whose  per- 
manent mission,  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
differences,  cannot  fail  to  have  an  ever-increasing  voice 
in  the  chancelleries  of  nations  and  on  the  deck  of  every 
warship  of  every  civilized  power. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  Hague  Treaty,  upon  its  three  plans  and 
methods  to  lessen  the  causes  of  war,  respectively,  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  late  Frederick  W.  Holls,  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  American  Commission, 
the  historian  of  the  Peace  Conference,  whose  untimely 
death  we  so  deeply  deplore,  in  his  estimate  of  the  treaty 
as  "  The  Magna  Charta  of  International  Law."  It  is  more 
than  that,  it  is  an  International  Covenant  on  the  Mount. 

The  treaty  has  been  criticised  as  lacking  obligatory 
power ;  technically  speaking  that  is  true,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  its  compelling  force  rests  upon  the  highest  and 
most  binding  considerations  among  nations,  upon  inter- 
national honor  and  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  signatory 
powers.  It  will  require  time  and  experience  to  develop 
its  true  and  full  scope  and  meaning,  just  as  it  required 
time  and  experience  to  develop  the  full  scope  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States.  The 
significance  of  the  treaty  as  an  effective  instrument  of 
peace  will  largely  depend   upon  the  construction  and 


method  of  application  of  Article  27  defining  the  duties  of 
the  signatory  powers.     That  section  provides : 

"The  signatory  powers  consider  it  their  duty,  in  case  a 
serious  dispute  threatens  to  break  out  between  two  or  more 
of  them,  to  remind  tbese  latter  that  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  is  open  to  them.  Consequently  they  declare  that 
the  fact  of  reminding  the  parties  in  controversy  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  convention,  and  the  advice  given  to  them 
in  the  higher  interest  of  peace  to  have  recourse  to  the  Per- 
manent Court,  can  only  be  considered  as  an  exercise  of  good 
offices." 

How  and  in  what  manner  the  initiative  provided  for 
by  this  article  is  to  be  exercised  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, which  time  and  circumstances  will  and  must 
develop.  The  subject  did  not  escape  the  wise  fore- 
thought of  the  Conference,  but  it  was  determined  by  the 
majority  to  leave  the  provisions  in  its  present  form, 
doubtless  having  in  mind  that  time,  circumstances  and 
experience  would  develop  the  most  effective  form  of  in- 
itiative. This  Congress  and  future  congresses  could 
not  in  my  judgment  address  themselves  to  a  more  prac- 
tical and  imperative  subject  than  in  ascertaining  and  de- 
veloping the  most  acceptable  and  effective  method  and 
plan  as  to  how  and  by  whom  this  initiative  is  to  be  in- 
voked and  applied.  I  will  not  forestall  such  a  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  by  venturing  any  suggestions  or 
opinion,  but  will  content  myself  with  emphasizing  with 
all  earnestness  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject. 

I  cannot  speak  with  authority,  or  with  even  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  facts,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
express  the  feeling  of  disappointment  which  was  shared 
by  many  that,  largely  growing  out  of  the  failure  of  an 
international  understanding  to  invoke  the  initiative  as 
contemplated  by  the  section  quoted,  the  full  force  and 
moral  effect  of  the  treaty  could  not  be  or  was  not  applied 
in  a  supreme  effort  to  avert  the  appalling  war  now 
raging  with  such  lurid  and  destructive  heroism  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  Under  the  treaty  the  right  to  offer 
good  offices  or  mediation  appertains  to  the  powers  even 
during  the  course  of  hostilities,  and  it  is  provided  that 
the  exercise  of  this  right  shall  never  be  regarded  as  an 
unfriendly  act. 

May  the  voice  of  this  Congress  awaken  the  nations  to 
the  exercise  of  their  moral  obligations,  and  may  the 
Hague  Treaty  be  sent  upon  its  mediating  mission  of 
peace  by  the  aroused  public  sentiment  of  the  world  as 
the  practical  fruit  of  the  deliberations  of  this  Thirteenth 
International  Peace  Congress. 


Proceedings  of   the   Thirteenth   Inter- 
national Peace*  Congress. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Thirteenth  International 
Peace  Congress,  for  the  welcome  of  the  delegates,  was 
held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  at  2  p.  m.,  October  3. 
Every  seat  in  the  great  auditorium  was  taken,  and  more 
than  three  thousand  people  had  to  be  turned  away. 
The  platform  was  filled  with  prominent  people  from 
Boston  and  vicinity,  who  came  to  join  in  the  welcome. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Organization.  He  said  that 
the  highest  victory  of  power  is  self-restraint ;  that  the 
result  of  the  Congress  would  be  most  beneficent,  if  it 
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taught  them  all  that  mutual  knowledge  which  modifies 
prejudices  and  restrains  bitterness  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Mead  then  introduced  Hon.  John  Hay, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  extend  the  welcome  of  the 
national  government  to  the  delegates,  after  quoting  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Hay  at  the  Congress  of  the 
International  Press  Association  at  St.  Louis,  to  the 
effect  that  the  press  had  the  power,  if  it  would  use  it,  to 
put  an  end  to  war  forever. 

Mr.  Hay  was  received  with  long-continued  applause, 
the  entire  audience  rising,  and  his  address  of  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  government  made  a  deep  impression. 
We  give  it  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  John  L.  Bates, 
who  was  to  have  extended  the  weloome  for  the  State, 
being  kept  away  by  the  funeral  of  Senator  Hoar,  he  was 
represented  by  Hon.  George  R.  Jones,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate. 

Senator  Jones,  after  paying  a  high  tribute  to  Senator 
Hoar  as  a  lifelong  friend  of  peace,  who  "  abhorred  war 
and  all  its  attendant  woe  and  evil,"  said  he  knew  of  no 
better  place  for  a  peace  congress  than  the  soil  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  history  of  the  State  had  been  a  gradual 
unfolding  of  high  and  enlightened  ideals,  and  the  men 
who  had  made  Massachusetts  great  had  been  representa- 
tive of  those  ideals.  As  representing  the  people  of  "  the 
grand  old  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,"  he,  in  their 
name,  bade  the  delegates  a  most  cordial  welcome,  and 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
gress might  be  such  that  the  influence  of  its  action 
would  be  world-wide  and  lasting. 

Hon.  Patrick  A.  Collins,  mayor  of  Boston,  in  extend- 
ing a  welcome  to  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the.  city, 
said  that  he  counted  it  one  of  the  choice  honors  of 
his  magistracy  to  be  associated  with  the  great  gathering 
before  him  and  the  great  movement  for  peace.  It 
needed  no  official  word  of  his  to  give  the  welcome  of 
Boston,  the  cradle  of  the  peace  movement,  the  place  of 
its  nurture.  He. declared  the  delegates  welcome  to  the 
hearts  and  homeR  of  the  city,  and  desired  that  their 
coming  together  might  be  profitable  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  "  which  he  also  had  in  his  inmost 
heart." 

Responses  to  these  addresses  of  welcome  were  made 
on  behalf  of  the  delegates  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
from  England,  and  Hon.  John  Lund,  ex-president  of  the 
Norwegian  Parliament. 

The  Bishop  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find 
words  to  express  fittingly  the  common  feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  the  reception  accorded  them.  They  came  from 
various  quarters  of  the  world.  The  Church  of  England, 
which  he  could  not  claim  to  represent,  had  not  a  mem- 
ber who  would  not  feel  grateful  for  the  reception,  if  he 
ever  heard  of  it.  They  came  not  only  from  Europe; 
there  were  present  three  distinguished  representatives 
from  the  desolated  region  of  Armenia.  No  persons 
could  appeal  more  strongly  than  these  that  everything 
possible  might  be  done  for  peace,  so  marred  in  that 
region. 

He  was  especially  grateful  for  the  words  in  which  the 
welcome  had  been  expressed  by  Secretary  Hay.  Mr. 
Hay's  presence  gave  a  new  character  to  the  peace  gath- 
erings. The  address  was  all  the  more  valuable  because 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  in  person.    Mr.  Hay  was 


well  known  and  greatly  respected  and  honored  in 
Europe,  and  his  words,  which  would  be  read  all  over 
the  world,  would  have  great  weight  with  the  European 
cabinets  and  chancelleries. 

Those  who  had  been  laboring  in  the  cause  of  peace 
had  not  always  been  considered  very  influential  persons. 
He  felt  sometimes  that  some  of  his  own  friends  some- 
times said  that  "this  excellent  Bishop  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  crank."  But  every  one  who  gave  himself  up  to 
battle  for  great  unpopular  principles  was  liable  to  such 
criticism. 

As  to  the  peace  movement,  they  had  come  to  a  time 
of  change.  They  had  to  thank  the  Czar  of  Russia  — 
and  he  himself  did  it  with  a  grateful  heart  —  for  bring- 
ing the  subject  of  peace,  arbitration  and  disarmament 
into  the  region  of  practical  politics.  The  coming  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  great  Republic  to  the  Congress 
was,  furthermore,  an  earnest  that  these  principles  were 
to  have,  in  the  time  to  come,  practical  application  such 
as  never  before.  The  Bishop  thought  that  nothing 
need  be  said  on  the  general  principles  for  which  they 
were  working.  All  that  was  needed  was  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  should  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Hay's  speech. 
There  was  one  word,  however,  that  Mr.  Hay  could  not 
say ;  namely,  that  they  who  were  striving  for  arbitration, 
peace  and  disarmament  among  the  nations  were  looking 
to  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter. 
Their  hope  was  fixed  on  the  future  international  policy 
of  the  United  States,  which  now  had  one  of  the  great- 
est opportunities  of  history.  No  other  country  had  such 
power  to  help  forward  this  great  movement.  They  all 
must  have  noted  the  fundamental  difference  between 
Mr.  Hay's  noble  words  and  the  ordinary,  should  he  say, 
hypocrisies  of  diplomacy.  The  great  nations  of  Europe, 
as  he  followed  them,  seemed  to  believe  in  an  entirely 
wrong  theory  of  life.  Their  theory  seemed  to  be  what 
might  be  called  the  menagerie  theory.  Mr.  Hay's 
theory  was  that  human  society  was  a  brotherhood,  a 
family.  All  men  everywhere  must  be  inspired  with  this 
idea.  Certain  wrong  notions  of  dominance,  religious 
dominance  and  dynastic  dominance,  which  had  desolated 
the  earth,  must  be  swept  away.  The  idea  of  national 
dominance  must  go,  too.  The  rule  of  the  future  must 
be  national  and  international  codperation. 

Hon.  John  Lund,  who  had  just  come  from  attending 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  St.  Louis,  said  he 
well  knew  that  the  honor  of  being  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  words  was  given  him  because  he  represented  the 
Nobel  Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament.  The 
enemy  they  were  fighting — war  —  was  older  than  history. 
In  our  time  the  art  of  killing  men  had  reached  its  great- 
est perfection.  Though  Europe  had  been  in  peace  for  a 
generation,  the  "armed  peace"  had  increased  military 
expenditures  to  an  unreasonable  extent. 

But  greater  than  the  material  losses  was  the  demoral- 
ization brought  about  by  war.  The  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation of  a  military  life  coarsened  and  stupified  men,  and 
our  age  and  civilization  were  disgraced  in  consequence. 
The  grand  parades  in  time  of  peace,  the  electrifying 
music  of  the  bands,  made  people  forget  the  shady  side  of 
war,  the  slaughter,  the  mutilation,  the  boundless  sorrow, 
the  economic  misery,  the  moral  ruin.  War,  instead  of 
bringing  blessings,  really  only  brings  stagnation  and 
retrogression.    There  was  ample  opportunity  in  time  of 
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peace  for  the  display  of  the  heroic  characteristics  ex- 
hibited in  war. 

The  organized  army  of  peace  had  bat  a  brief  history, 
though  peace  and  goodwill  had  been  preached  since  the 
days  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Even  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  believed  by  scarcely  any  one 
that  war  could  within  any  measurable  future  be  appre- 
ciably reduced.  It  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  take  the  first  serious  steps  toward  the  abolition 
of  war  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  judicial  methods  of 
settling  disputes.  The  United  States,  he  was  glad  to 
say,  had  from  the  beginning,  from  the  days  of  Channing 
and  Burritt,  taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  movement. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  through  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  and  the  Peace  Congress,  the  cause  had 
made  good  progress.  These  organizations  were  at  first 
laughed  at,  but  all  that  had  passed  away,  and  five  years 
ago  the  first  International  Peace  Congress  of  the  govern- 
ments had  been  held  at  The  Hague.  As  a  member  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  he  had  recently  had  the 
great  joy  of  hearing  President  Roosevelt  declare  at  the 
White  House  that  he  would,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Union,  call  in  the  near  future  a  second  International 
Governmental  Peace  Conference. 

The  cause  of  peace  was  now  on  the  programs  of  the 
people,  the  governments  and  the  parliaments.  A  fourth 
power,  the  press,  was  still  to  be  won.  Even  this  had  at 
St.  Louis  at  the  Press  Congress  placed  peace  on  its  pro- 
gram. He  felt  sure  that  the  press  of  this  country  would 
hereafter  prove  a  loyal  and  steady  ally  of  the  cause. 
And  first  of  all,  in  the  ranks  of  the  peace  army  they 
had  one  of  the  strongest  powers  in  the  world  —  that  of 
women.  A  new  day  was  dawning.  It  was  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years  and  the  peace  army  would  bring 
home  the  victory. 

The  first  day's  program  closed  with  a  largely  attended 
reception  to  the  delegates  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  at  2  Ashburton  Place. 

SECOND   DAY'S    PROCEEDINGS. 

The  first  business  session  of  the  Congress  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  October  4,  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  Auditorium  of 
Tremont  Temple.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  bv 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organi- 
zation. 

In  welcoming  the  delegates  Mr.  Mead  recalled  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  the  old  Tremont  Theatre  (now 
Tremont  Temple)  that  Elihu  Burritt  gave  his  first  peace 
address  in  1841,  and  Charles  Sumner  his  great  oration 
on  "The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations"  in  1845.  In 
Tremont  Temple  also  in  1899  the  principal  American 
meetings  to  promote  interest  in  the  Hague  Conference 
were  held.  The  last  half  century,  he  said,  had  strongly 
emphasized  Burritt's  plea  for  human  brotherhood  and 
Sumner's  arraignment  of  the  wicked  waste  on  arma- 
ments. Our  own  Republic,  from  which  better  things 
were  to  be  expected,  had  lately  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  herself  a  great  naval  power  and  follow  the 
old  ambition  to  secure  respect  by  force.  He  hoped  that 
the  presence  and  criticism  of  so  many  from  the  burdened 
nations  of  Europe  would  "  call  them  back  to  their  great 
national  ideas  and  their  better  selves."  They  must  re- 
member that  conditions  were  now  becoming  everywhere 
alike ;  that  no  nation  could  keep  much  ahead  of  others ; 


the  Europeans  could  help  America  best  by  checking 
their  own  armaments.  In  spite  of  its  faults,  the  United 
States  was  doing  great  service  for  peace.  The  Presi- 
dent, as  Mr.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  had  declared, 
had  made  the  Hague  Court  a  reality.  He  was  taking 
steps  to  call  a  second  Hague  Conference,  to  push  the 
work  left  undone  by  the  first.  The  American  people 
were  waking  up.  They  would  soon  declare  that  all 
playing  with  the  fire  of  militarism  in  this  Republic  must 
cease.  War,  they  were  told,  would  cease  when  the 
millennium  came.  He  pitied  those  who  had  such  poor 
notions  of  the  millennium.  War  befitted  only  the  early 
and  low  stages  of  civilization.  Horrors  and  wickedness 
like  those  now  going  on  in  Asia  ought  not  even  to  be 
mentioned  among  civilized  men.  The  time  had  passed 
for  putting  up  signs  warning  civilized  men  not  to  steal 
or  kill.  The  Beatitudes  should  be  put  upon  the  walls  of 
church es.  Only  thus  could  a  fair  start  for  the  millennium 
be  made.  This  year  was  the  centennial  of  the  presidency 
of  Jefferson,  of  the  death  of  the  author  of  "  Eternal 
Peace,"  of  the  birth  of  Richard  Cobden.  The  succession 
of  apostles  of  peace  was  never  broken.  They  were 
multiplying  to-day  as  never  before.  The  vision  and 
devotion  of  Kant,  Cobden,  Victor  Hugo  and  Sumner 
would  be  to-morrow  those  of  every  thoughtful  German, 
Frenchman,  Englishman  and  American. 

Mr.  Mead  then  nominated  for  president  of  the  Con- 
gress Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  president  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  and  for  secretary,  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood.  The  nominations  were  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  approved.  On  taking  the  chair,  Mr. 
Paine  thanked  the  Congress  for  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  him.  He  rejoiced  to  see  such  large  numbers  pres- 
ent. The  delegates  had  heretofore  met  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Rome,  Hamburg,  and  other  cities.  He  now 
welcomed  them  to  the  old  Puritan  town  of  Boston.  He 
hoped  they  would  visit  our  historic  places,  State  Street, 
the  Old  South  Church,  Bunker  Hill,  where  blood  was 
shed,  and  then  come  back  to  the  Temple  of  Peace  to  do 
what  they  could  to  make  such  things  hereafter  impossi- 
ble. He  welcomed  them  heartily,  pledging  for  Boston 
all  that  was  possible  to  make  their  stay  enjoyable. 

The  cause  they  were  working  in,  he  said,  was  the 
greatest  cause  before  the  world  to-day.  Its  progress 
depended  upon  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  uttered 
their  belief  in  its  rightness  and  practicability.  The 
cause  was  making  more  progress  than  any  other  great 
cause  before  the  world.  They  were  all  saddened,  of 
course,  by  the  deeds  of  the  awful  war  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe.  But  the  earthquake  and  the  tornado  did 
not  last  forever.  At  no  distant  day  the  whole  world 
would  be  again  at  peace. 

The  rivalry  of  nations,  once  so  baneful,  was  now 
being  directed  into  nobler  channels.  The  nations  were 
beginning  to  vie  with  one  another  in  mutual  helpfulness. 
The  friends  of  peace  could  point  the  skeptics  with  pride 
to  the  progress  of  the  peace  cause,  which  had  been 
greater  in  the  last  thirteen  years  than  that  of  any  other 
cause  of  equal  importance.  Victory  was  not  far  away ; 
they  were  going  on  conquering  and  to  conquer.  A 
wonderful  movement  was  now  going  on  in  western 
Europe.  Treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  were  being 
rapidly  signed.  He  regretted  that  the  United  States 
had  missed  her  opportunity  to  lead  in  this  treaty  move- 
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ment  But  Secretary  Hay,  whom  Americans  believed 
to  be  the  greatest  living  statesman,  had  come  to  this 
Congress  and  arrayed  the  government  on  the  side  of 
peace  and  arbitration.  It  was  hoped  that,  instead  of  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  alone,  the  United  States  would 
soon  have  treaties  with  all  civilized  countries  stipulating 
the  settlement  of  their  disputes  by  arbitration. 

One  other  great  achievement  he  hoped  for  —  the 
early  establishment  of  a  congress  of  the  nations  to  meet 
at  stated  periods,  not  clothed  at  first  with  power  to 
legislate,  but  to  advise  and  recommend. 

RESPONSES   PROM    THE    DIFFERENT   NATIONS. 

Representatives  of  the  different  nations  from  whom 
delegates  had  come  to  the  Congress  then  responded. 

Mr.  Houzeau  de  Lehaie,  member  of  the  Belgian  Senate 
and  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  who  had  served  as 
President  of  the  Antwerp  Peace  Congress  in  1894,  said, 
in  French,  that  he  was  proud  to  be  the  first  of  the 
foreigners  to  speak.  He  had  been  to  St.  Louis,  and  was 
greatly  impressed  with  both  the  immensity,  of  the 
country  and  the  progress  it  had  made  in  so  short  a  time. 
His  own  country,  one  of  the  smallest,  had  been  the 
cockpit  and  fighting  ground  of  Europe,  annexed  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  he  did  not  know  how  many  states.  Now 
after  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  peace  his  country 
felt  all  the  keener  a  desire  that  war  might  be  abolished 
and  arbitration  adopted,  so  that  she  might  never  again 
be  the  battleground  of  the  great  powers.  Those  who 
knew  war  were  not  those  who  made  war.  The  war- 
makers  sat  quietly  at  home  and  sent  others  out  to  be 
crushed  and  maimed.  They  spent  the  money  which 
they  themselves  did  not  contribute.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  miseries  which  they  entailed  on  others.  Here  in 
America,  he  said,  forty-five  states  existed  in  unity.  How 
long  would  it  be  till  Europe  was  in  the  same  condition  ? 
The  last  century  saw  the  rise  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  century,  he  predicted,  would  see  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  and  the  next  the  United  States 
of  the  World,  living  in  justice,  amity  and  peace. 

Response  was  made  for  France  by  Prof.  Theodore 
Ruyssen,  of  the  University  of  Aix,  President  of  the 
Association  de  la  Paix  par  le  Droit.  He  was  proud 
to  speak  for  France.  A  young  man,  he  regretted  the 
absence  of  the  elders  of  his  country.  He  begged  them 
to  remember  that  Frederic  Passy,  the  veteran  French 
Apostle  of  Peace,  still  lived  and  continued  his  work  with 
all  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  All  the  young 
French  peace  advocates  were  Passy's  intellectual  chil- 
dren. A  Frenchman,  he  said,  felt  much  at  home  in 
America.  Everywhere  he  found  things  that  reminded 
him  of  home  ai  d  of  the  part  France  had  played  in  the 
building  up  of  this  country  —  towns,  rivers,  streets,  with 
French  names.  The  relations  of  France  and  the  United 
States  were  unique ;  not  a  drop  of  blood  had  ever  been 
spilled  between  them.  There  had  been  talk  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany, —  which  God 
forbid, —  but  never  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  France.  He  brought  good  news  of  the  peace  move- 
ment in  France.  The  war  scare  over  the  Algerian 
frontier  had  come  to  nothing,  the  jingo  party  being 
defeated  by  the  Socialist  and  the  peace  parties  com- 
bined. Two  years  ago  the  national  peace  congress  at 
Toulouse  had  attracted  barely  fifty  delegates ;  this  year 


six  hundred  delegates  attended  a  similar  meeting.  Every- 
thing in  America  he  found  big  —  the  towns,  the  rivers, 
the  buildings.  He  hoped  the  peace  movement  would  be 
big  enough  to  correspond. 

The  President  then  explained  why  the  veteran  French 
Apostle  of  Peace  was  absent.  The  mention  of  Mr.  Passy's 
name  and  services  called  out  the  most  hearty  applause. 

Dr.  Adolf  Richter,  president  of  the  German  Peace 
Society,  who  had  presided  at  the  Peace  Congress  at 
Hamburg  in  1897,  responded  for  Germany.  He  brought 
the  greetings  of  the  German  peace  workers,  and  their 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Boston  Congress.  He 
greeted  the  American  Peace  Society  and  its  Boston 
leaders,  as  the  real  originators  of  the  peace  movement 
throughout  the  world.  He  appreciated  the  great  hospi- 
tality with  which  the  foreign  delegates  had  been  re- 
ceived. If  the  peace  movement  was  going  on  slowly, 
if  there  were  still  places  where  the  gun  and  the  sword 
ruled,  they  must  not  be  discouraged.  They  were  fight- 
ing an  evil  entrenched  behind  the  centuries.  War  had 
been  looked  upon  as  a  way  of  securing  right ;  peace  people 
hoped  for  a  time  when  war  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
great  wrong,  a  sin.  The  Qerman  Peace  Society,  one  of 
the  youngest,  now  had,  after  twelve  years  of  existence, 
twelve  thousand  members  in  seventy  different  towns  and 
cities.  It  was  seeking  to  win  the  coming  generation  by 
education. 

Mr.  Thomas  Snape,  Alderman  of  Liverpool  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Liverpool  Peace  Society,  spoke  for  the 
British  delegation.  He  began  by  setting  forth  the  inti- 
mate trade  relations  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  and 
their  common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  He 
had  begun  to  work  for  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  Its  early  advocates  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  hearing.  They  had  now  passed 
away  and  the  advocates  of  to-day,  instead  of  being 
reckoned  dreamers  as  those  early  ones  were,  were  con- 
sidered practical  men.  Kings  listened  to  them  and  presi- 
dents received  them.  He  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of 
President  Roosevelt's  recent  reception  of  the  Interparli- 
amentary delegates,  and  of  the  promise  he  had  made  to 
call  a  new  International  Peace  Conference.  He  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  presence  of  Secretary  Hay  at 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  Congress.  To  have  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  a  peace 
meeting  would  be  considered  a  great  thing  in  England. 
The  next  time  the  Peace  Congress  met  in  England,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  if  not  the  Prime  Minister 
himself,  would  be  reminded  of  what  had  happened  here, 
and  urged  to  attend.  He  had  heard  peace  utterances 
from  both  President  Harrison  and  President  Roosevelt. 
The  greater  warmth  of  the  latter's  words  he  attributed 
to  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  movements  rather  than 
to  difference  of  attitude.  International  arbitration  and 
disarmament  had  now  come  within  the  realm  of  practical 
politics.  Universal  peace  he  declared  to  be  as  sure  as 
the  triumph  of  civilization  over  barbarism. 

E.  T.  Moneta,  editor  of  La  Vita  Internazionale  and 
president  of  the  Lombard  Peace  Union  at  Milan,  brought 
the  greetings  of  the  Italian  workers.  He  had  been  a 
soldier  of  Garibaldi  and  knew  what  war  was  like.  On 
the  field  of  battle  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  He  had  come  to  the  Congress  because  he 
wanted  to  see  this  country,  the  El  Dorado  of  Youth, 
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with  its  fertile  soil,  its  excellent  millionaires,  and  its 
ladies  who  had  been  able  to  conquer  the  proudest  aristo- 
crats of  Europe.  He  declared  that  all  people,  small  or 
great,  rich  or  poor,  had  their  rights,  and  that  they  should 
be  helped  to  obtain  them.  Italy,  he  said,  now  had  a 
great  peace  organization.  They  published  a  periodical 
and  an  illustrated  almanac.  He  was  proud  to  recall  that 
when  they  were  few  and  weak  in  Italy,  a  Boston  lady, 
Miss  Cora  King,  had  given  them  thirty  thousand  francs 
and  thus  enabled  them  to  strengthen  their  society.  He 
hoped  that  as  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  their  federation  and 
peace,  were  an  example  to  Europe,  so  the  United  States 
might  serve  as  an  example  to  the  whole  world. 

The  Abbe  Pichot,  vice-president  of  the  Institute  of 
Peace  Studies  at  Monaco,  brought  the  greetings  of  the 
friends  of  peace  in  the  principality  of  Monaco.  He  said 
that  he  felt  honored  to  speak  in  America,  the  fatherland 
of  liberty,  where  was  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men, 
where  all  were  equal  in  rights,  where  all  races  frater- 
nized, where  intelligence  and  labor  were  appreciated  and 
rewarded. 

He  was  impressed  on  arriving  in  New  York  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  flags  of  all  nations  saluted  each 
other.  This  spirit  of  brotherliness  did  not  prevent 
friendly  rivalry,  but  it  did  prevent  violence.  He  hoped 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  Peace  Congress  and  other  influ- 
ences, this  state  of  things  would  soon  be  realized  in  all 
the  world,  that  war  between  nations  would  be  con- 
demned as  murder  now  is  between  individuals.  He 
liked  to  remember  Boston  as  the  birthplace  of  Franklin, 
the  application  of  whose  discovery  united  men  every- 
where. The  originators  of  the  peace  movement  in 
Boston  saw  in  peace  something  more  than  a  means  of 
commercial  prosperity,  even  the  spirit  of  love  and 
Christian  charity. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  International  Peace  Insti- 
tute was  founded  in  Monaco.  Its  purpose  was  to  pub- 
lish documents  and  statistics  concerning  war  and  peace. 
They  were  preparing  for  next  year  an  Annuary  of  In- 
ternational Life.  They  would  publish  later  a  history  of 
international  arbitration  in  Switzerland,  and  statistics 
of  the  general  cost  of  war  in  the  world,  so  far  as  these 
could  be  obtained.  In  concluding,  the  Abbd  said  that 
more  than  a  year  ago,  as  a  result  of  the  Peace  Congress 
held  at  Monaco  in  1902,  the  garrison  of  Monaco  had 
been  disbanded,  and  thus  an  example  of  disarmament  set 
by  the  principality. 

Hon.  John  Lund,  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Norwegian  parliament,  was  next  introduced,  to  respond 
for  Norway.  Mr.  Lund  brought  greetings  from  the 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  The  Norsemen,  under 
Erikson,  had  discovered  America,  but  they  did  not 
know  enough  to  put  the  great  discovery  to  use.  But 
since  that  time  they  had  appreciated  the  worth  of 
America.  Thousands  of  Norway's  sons  had  come  to 
this  land.  A  million  and  a  half  had  found  homes  and 
comfort  under  American  free  institutions.  The  old 
land  was  thankful  for  this.  Norway,  after  obtaining  a 
free  constitution,  had  made  steady  progress.  Her  ship- 
ping was  very  great.  So  was  her  part  in  art,  science 
and  literature.  She  was  trying  to  do  her  part  in  the 
general  work  of  civilization,  and  especially  in  work  for 
arbitration  and  peace.  Norway  had  been  represented  in 
nearly  all  the  Interparliamentary  Conferences.     She  was 


the  first  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Union  at  Berne.  The  Storthing  has  since  that  time 
voted  annual  contributions  to  both  the  Union  Bureau 
and  the  Peace  Bureau.  Norway  was  among  the  first 
to  try  to  secure  arbitration  treaties.  The  present  Foreign 
Minister  was  much  interested  in  the  subject.  They 
were  negotiating  for  treaties  with  ten  different  coun- 
tries, and  some  treaties  were  already  being  brought  to 
successful  conclusion.  These  details,  little  known 
abroad,  were  evidence  that  even  a  small  country  could 
do  something  effective  for  the  work  of  civilization  and 
peace.  Norway  had  already  got  recognition  for  what 
she  had  done.  Alfred  Nobel,  Sweden's  great  son,  had 
entrusted  the  Norwegian  Storthing  with  the  annual 
awarding  of  a  prize  of  about  $40,000  to  the  persons  who 
had  won  distinction  in  the  cause. 

Mr.  Lund  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  being  per- 
mitted to  come  to  this  Congress  and  declare  his  appreci- 
ation of  the  leading  part  which  America  had  taken  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  peace. 

Hon. -John  Olsson,  member  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  and  delegate  of  the  Swedish  Peace  Society, 
spoke  for  Sweden.  Never  before,  he  thought,  had  a 
body  of  representatives  from  so  many  different  nations 
received  such  honor  and  hospitality  as  the  United  States 
government  had  shown  the  interparliamentary  delegates 
to  St.  Louis.  The  reception  here  at  Boston,  also,  was 
splendid.  The  foreign  delegates  had  seen  and  admired 
the  big  American  cities,  the  vast  prairies  and  cornfields, 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  they  had  admired  much 
more  the  absence  of  soldiers.  They  had  not  seen 
soldiers  in  the  streets,  great  armies  of  men  taken  from 
business  and  preparing  for  war,  great  fortresses  on  the 
frontier  of  a  peaceable  neighbor.  The  old  saying, "  If 
you  wish  peace,  prepare  for  war,"  was  not  true.  Big 
armies,  he  said,  were  the  greatest  menace  to  peace.  A 
big  army  must  have  something  to  do.  Nobody  could 
doubt  this.  Europe  was  still  enthralled  with  the  error 
that  big  armies  were  a  preparation  for  peace.  This  lie 
had  for  centuries  cheated  the  old  nations. 

America  had  proved  that  in  the  struggle  for  peace, 
justice  and  humanity,  it  was  not  wise  to  depend  upon 
great  armies  and  fortresses.  But  in  this  noble  struggle 
it  was  not  always  the  greatest  nations  that  led.  Small 
nations  could  forward  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Sweden  had  given  the  world  Alfred  Nobel,  the  founder 
of  so  many  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  humanity 
and  peace. 

Mr.  Olsson  said  he  should  never  forget  the  historic 
moment  when  President  Roosevelt  promised  the  Inter- 
parliamentary delegates,  in  the  most  sympathetic  and 
expressive  words,  that  he  would  call  upon  the  nations  to 
join  in  another  peace  conference  at  The  Hague.  This 
promise  marked  one  of  the  most  important  steps  on  the 
way  to  peace  ever  taken.  The  President  had  voiced,  he 
believed,  the  sincere  wish  of  all  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
wished  to  express  for  his  countrymen  the  deepest  grati- 
tude to  President  Roosevelt  for  that  noble  and  important 
promise. 

Prof.  Pierre  Clerget  of  Locle  brought  the  greetings  of 
the  Swiss  peace  workers.  Switzerland,  he  said,  was 
playing  a  great  part  in  the  international  peace  move- 
ment. They  now  had  about  twenty-five  peace  societies. 
Many  clergymen  and  teachers  were  members.     Switzer- 
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land  was  the  seat  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau,  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Bureau  and  of  the  Peace  and 
War  Museum  founded  by  John  de  Bloch.  Since  the 
Congress  at  Rouen  last  year,  the  directors  had  enriched 
the  Peace  Department  of  the  museum.  On  his  last  visit 
to  the  museum  he  found  quotations  upon  the  walls  from 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Henry  Richard  and  Elihu  Burritt. 
The  Burritt  quotation  was  this : 

"  People  may  laugh  at  the  plan  of  arbitration,  but  in 
my  opinion  the  warlike  plan  is  infinitely  more  ludicrous. 
The  inequality  of  horses,  a  disparity  in  the  power  of 
wielding  the  sword,  or  the  possession  of  high  powers  of 
strategy  in  a  general,  are  circumstances  which  the 
merest  child  can  understand,  and  they  have  no  connec- 
tion with  justice  or  national  honor." 

Albert  K.  Smiley  of  Mohonk  Lake,  whose  great  work 
for  arbitration  through  the  Mohonk  Conferences  is 
everywhere  known,  was  then  called  upon  to  respond  for 
the  United  States.  He  was  thankful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak.  He  was  delighted  with  the  Congress. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  that  so  many  persons 
had  come  together  to  discuss  the  most  important  ques- 
tion before  the  world.  The  time,  he  was  sure,  was  not 
far  distant  when  all  the  nations  would  submit  their  dis- 
putes to  the  tribunal  at  The  Hague.  He  expected  that, 
at  the  Conference  which  President  Roosevelt  proposed 
to  call,  some  scheme  would  be  devised  to  have  the 
tribunal  made  into  one  whose  judges  would  have  fixed 
salaries,  and  reside  at  The  Hague.  To  such  a  court  all 
the  nations  would  be  inclined  to  submit  their  disputes. 
He  expected  to  live  to  see  that  thing  accomplished.  He 
said  to  the  foreign  delegates  present  that  he  would  be 
delighted  to  see  them  at  Mohonk.  They  would  all  get 
an  invitation  from  him  to  come  to  his  house  at  Mohonk 
Lake  and  spend  three  or  four  days  at  the  Arbitration 
Conference  in  the  early  part  of  next  June;  and  he 
wanted  them  to  be  sure  to  come. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Jean  Loris  Melikoff,  of 
Armenia,  whose  speech  was  read  in  English  by  Mr. 
Adolphe  Smith,  the  interpreter.  Dr.  Melikoff  said,  in 
substance,  that  the  delegation  sent  from  Armenia  by  the 
Supreme  Patriarch  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Armenians, 
desired  to  be  present  at  this  Congress,  to  affirm  their 
deep  attachment  to  the  principles  of  peace.  The 
Armenian  nation,  from  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  our  own  time,  in  spite  of  many 
calamities,  had  always  stood  for  culture  and  civilization 
in  the  Orient.  This  element  of  civilization,  neighboring 
nations,  enemies  of  progress,  had  tried  systematically  to 
exterminate.  Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  Armenia's 
tormentors,  mocking  the  meeting  here,  were  unscrupu- 
lously shedding  innocent  blood.  He  hoped  that  this 
Congress  might  be  able  to  suggest  a  practical  and  effica- 
cious solution  of  the  Armenian  question,  following  the 
resolutions  of  the  last  four  Peace  Congresses,  and  point 
out  a  way  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  was 
a  disgrace  to  humanity,  and  the  disappearance  of  which 
would  contribute  to  secure  and  confirm  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

After  the  close  of  these  responses  the  Secretary  pre- 
sented the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  International 
Peace  Bureau  at  Berne  for  1903-4,  on  the  events  of 
the  year  relating  to  peace  and  war.  The  Report  is  given 
in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


A  vice-president  was  then  chosen  for  each  of  the  seven- 
teen nations  represented  in  the  Congress.  Albert  E. 
Smiley  was  selected  as  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  Committees  were  then  appointed  to  prepare  the 
business  of  the  Congress :  A,  on  Current  Questions ;  B, 
on  International  Law  and  Kindred  Subjects;  C,  on 
Propaganda.  As  far  as  practicable  one  delegate  from 
each  of  the  countries  represented  was  placed  on  each  of 
these  Committees. 

The  Secretary  then  presented  a  large  number  of  letters, 
telegrams  and  cablegrams  from  individuals  and  organi- 
zations of  different  kinds  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  conveying  greetings  and  good  wishes 
to  the  Congress.  Many  of  these  came  from  religious 
organizations.  One  was  from  the  Nobel  Committee, 
Cbristiania,  Norway,  and  another  from  Andrew  Carnegie 
from  Scotland.  Among  the  most  interesting  was  an  ad- 
dress from  Melbourne,  signed  by  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  among 
whom  were  many  men  prominent  in  both  public  and 
private  life. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  who  presented  the  following  message  of  greeting  to 
the  Episcopal  National  Convention  being  held  in  Boston  : 

"The  Thirteenth  International  Peace  Congress  sends  its 
greetings  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  its  assembly  in  Boston,  confident  of  its  interest  in  the  great 
work  which  we  have  in  hand.  The  members  of  that  Conven- 
tion are  cordially  invited  to  share  in  our  assemblies.  Thank 
God,  we  need  not  ask  the  August  Convention  of  the  servants 
and  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  for  sympathy,  assistance 
and  encouragement  in  all  our  endeavors." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Sec- 
retary instructed  to  forward  a  copy  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Episcopal  Convention. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

ECONOMIC  CLUB  LUNCHEON. 

At  1.15  o'clock  a  luncheon  for  the  foreign  delegates 
was  given  by  the  Economic  Club  of  Boston  in  Chip- 
man  Hall,  Treraont  Temple.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  were  present  at  the  tables,  among  them  a 
number  of  prominent  Boston  business  men.  After  the 
luncheon  brief  addresses  were  made  by  William  H. 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  Club,  Hon.  Gavin  Brown  Clark 
of  England,  and  George  H,  Perris,  Secretary  of  the 
Cobden  Club,  London.  These  dwelt  prominently  on  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  question  of  peace  and  war. 

TUESDAY   EVENING    PUBLIC   MEETINGS. 

Two  public  meetings  were  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
one  in  Tremont  Temple,  presided  over  by  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  United  States  member  of  the  Hague  Court,  at 
which  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Hague  Court  were 
considered ;  the  other  was  a  Christian  Endeavor  Peace 
Rally  in  Park  Street  Church,  at  which  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Clark  presided.  More  than  two  thousand  persons  were 
at  the  Treraont  Temple  meeting.  At  Park  Street 
Church  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  many  were  unable 
to  gain  entrance. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Straus  was  a  very  able  and  illu- 
minating one,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  it  to  our  readers 
in  full  in  this  issue. 

[CONTINUED  IN  NEXT  ISSUE.] 
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Report  of  the  International  Peace 

Bureau  for  1904,  on  the  Events 

Relating  to  War  and  Peace. 

(Presented  to  the  Thirteenth  International  Peace  Congress.) 

The  outbreak  since  January  last  of  the  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia  for  commercial,  military  and  political 
preponderance  in  the  Far  East,  —  an  event  which  had 
been  brewing  for  several  years,  —  has  furnished  a  sem- 
blance of  an  argument  to  those  who  pretend  that  there 
will  always  be  to  the  very  end  of  time  some  part  of 
the  globe  where  men  will  kill  one  another.  We  say 
a  semblance  of  an  argument,  because  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese war  has  taken  place  in  a  region  remote  from  the 
centre  of  influence  of  the  peace  propaganda  The  prin- 
ciples of  peace,  though  they  have  made  progress,  have 
not  yet  been  accepted  everywhere.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  will  renounce  the 
attempt  to  secure  their  political  purposes  by  violence, 
as  other  nations  have  already  done.  In  the  meantime, 
the  outbreak  of  wars  in  countries  which  are  yet  in  the 
morning  of  civilization  does  not  prove,  and  never  will 
prove,  anything  against  the  grand  principle  of  the  defi- 
nite solidarity  of  peoples. 

The  friends  of  peace  have,  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  made  numerous  and  earnest  efforts 
to  try  to  induce  both  the  Russian  and  Japanese  govern- 
ments to  have  recourse  to  a  friendly  solution  of  the  con- 
flict, and  to  induce  the  other  powers  signatory  of  the 
Hague  Convention  to  try  to  secure  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulty  between  the  belligerents  by  arbitration  or 
mediation.  They  have  done  their  duty,  and  will  And  no 
occasion  to  reproach  themselves  when  the  responsibilities 
for  the  war  have  been  finally  determined  by  public 
opinion. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  these  efforts,  we 
may  here  cite  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  "  Memo- 
rial upon  the  Russo-Japanese  Conflict,"  which  the  Per- 
manent International  Peace  Bureau  sent  out  in  Decem- 
ber, 1903,  to  all  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  which 
it  had  published  in  its  organ,  "  La  Correspondance  Bi- 
Mensuelle  " : 

.  .  .  "  It  seems  to  us  that  at  the  present  stage  of  the  nego- 
tiations it  is  not  impossible  to  find  some  middle  ground 
between  the  extreme  pretensions  of  the  two  powers.  Further- 
more, a  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  on  the  shores  of  the 
Yellow  Sea  will,  like  most  wars,  settle  nothing,  but  will  serve 
only  to  prepare  the  way  for  others.  It  will  necessarily  result 
in  the  weakening  of  the  two  belligerents,  and  making  them 
less  capable  of  fulfilling  their  role  in  the  civilization  of  the 
Far  East.  An  arrangement,  on  the  other  hand,  based  on 
mutual  concessions  recommended  by  the  great  powers,  would 
leave  both  of  them  a  sufficiently  large  sphere  in  those  vast 
regions  scarcely  yet  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  powers  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  a  joint  effort  on  their  part  with  the 
Russian  and  the  Japanese  governments,  in  harmony  with  Sect. 
2  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  the  29th  of  July,  1899,  which  is 
as  follows : 

"  *  In  case  of  grave  disagreement  or  conflict,  before  appeal- 
ing to  arms,  the  signatory  powers  agree  to  have  recourse,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  the  good  offices  or  the 
mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  powers  ! '  " 

Since  the  opening  of  hostilities  we  have  several  times 
renewed  our  effort  to  bring  about  conciliation ;  and  es- 
pecially after  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  the 


Bureau  in  April  last  we  addressed  to  all  the  govern- 
ments a  pressing  invitation  to  offer  mediation. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  the  governments  not  in- 
volved in  the  conflict  have  limited  their  efforts  to  the 
localization  of  the  war  and  to  the  strict  maintenance  of 
collective  neutrality.  But  the  moment  is  perhaps  not 
far  off  when  they  will  be  able  in  a  collective  way  to  in- 
duce the  belligerents  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  of 
justice  and  humanity,  by  insisting  upon  the  fact  that  the 
present  war  will  be  all  the  more  fruitless  because  neither 
of  the  belligerent  parties,  on  account  of  the  pacific  ideas 
now  prevailing,  can  expect  effective  support  toward  the 
realization  of  its  ambitious  purposes. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  recent  Anglo- 
French  agreement  has  been  that  at  the  present  time  it 
has  greatly  strengthened  and  developed  these  pacific  ideas. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  in  the  aberration  of  their 
judgment,  which  has  been  led  away  by  vain  hopes,  the 
Russians  and  Japanese  will  remain  deaf  to  this  appeal. 
Would  the  powers,  if  an  offer  of  mediation  by  them 
should  be  rejected,  find  themselves  necessitated  thereby 
to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  military  force  to  impose 
peace?  Such  is  not  our  opinion.  For,  before  having 
recourse  to  such  extreme  measures,  the  powers  would 
still  have  at  their  disposal  other  means  of  coercion.  The 
most  efficacious  of  these  might  possibly  be  that  of  rigor- 
ously closing  their  exchequer  to  the  further  appeals  of 
Russia  and  Japan  for  new  war  loans.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  treasuries  of  the  two  belligerents  are  exhausted 
at  the  end  of  every  month,  that  their  war  expenses 
reach  enormous  figures,  and  that  left  to  their  own  finan- 
cial resources  they  would  be  absolutely  incapable  of  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  under  present  conditions. 

Under  these  circumstances  Russia  and  Japan  are  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  make  loans  to  them,  and  they 
could  not  keep  up  the  campaign  for  two  months  if  they 
were  not  sustained  by  the  hope  that  their  foreign 
creditors  would  make  still  further  advances  to  them  in 
order  to  save  what  they  have  already  loaned.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  this  hope  corresponds  to  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  the  expectations  of  the  borrowers  have  up  to 
the  present  moment  been  verified.  But  everything  here 
below  has  an  end,  especially  in  financial  matters;  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Western  Europeans 
and  the  Americans  should  finally  say,  on  reckoning  up 
the  chances  of  reimbursement  for  the  new  as  well  as  the 
old  loans,  "So  far  and  no  farther."  Whenever  they 
say  this  seriously,  they  will  render  the  continuation  of 
the  present  war  impossible. 

They  might  also,  without  waiting  for  this  moment  to 
arrive,  take  advantage  of  the  first  decided  success  se- 
cured by  one  of  the  belligerents  to  induce  the  conqueror 
to  make  offers  of  peace  which  his  adversary  might  accept. 

These  reflections  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  an- 
other deplorable  situation,  perpetuated  likewise  by  the 
too  great  facility  with  which  certain  governments  have 
accumulated  debts  upon  debts  by  offering  large  rates  of 
interest  to  Western  speculators.  We  have  reference  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  especially 
to  the  sufferings  to  which  the  Christian  populations  of 
Macedonia  and  Armenia  have  been  exposed.  These 
questions  we  have  treated  in  a  recent  Memorial,  which 
concludes  as  follows : 

(a)  For  Macedonia,  by  urging  the  competent  authori- 
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ties  to  bring  about  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
powers  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  the  13th  of 
July,  1878,  Turkey  included,  with  a  view  of  hearing  the 
report  of  the  governments  of  Russia  and  Austro- Hungary 
on  the  results  of  their  recent  diplomatic  intervention  at 
Constantinople,  and  of  securing  a  solution  of  the  con- 
troversy by  arbitration,  if  they  should  conclude  that  it 
is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  dilatory  responses  of  the 
Turkish  government,  which  constantly  put  in  peril  the 
peace  of  the  nations. 

(b)  For  Armenia,  by  demanding  serious  guarantees 
for  the  execution  of  the  promise  made  to  the  Armenians 
in  Article  61  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  is  as  follows : 

"The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  to  realize  without  further 
delay  the  ameliorations  and  reforms  which  are  demanded  by 
local  necessities  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Armenians, 
and  to  guarantee  their  security  against  the  Circassians  and 
the  Kurds.  It  will  periodically  give  information  in  regard  to 
the  measures  adopted  for  this  purpose  to  the  Powers,  which 
shall  see  that  they  are  carried  out." 

In  contrast  to  the  gloomy  pictures  which  the  past  year 
gives  us,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  peace  movement, 
we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  put  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
year  a  number  of  encouraging  facts.  In  no  former  period 
has  so  much  been  accomplished  to  bring  the  peoples  and 
the  governments' of  the  world  under  the  sway  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  As  particularly  important  we  may 
point  out  the  following  conventions  in  their  chronologi- 
cal order : 

The  Franco- English  arbitration  treaty  of  Octo- 
ber, 1903. 

The  treaty  of  arbitration  between  France  and 
Italy,  of  December,  1903. 

The  Anglo-Italian  arbitration  treaty  of  Janu- 
ary, 1904. 

The  arbitration  treaty  between  Denmark  and 
Holland,  February,  1904. 

The  Franco- Spanish  arbitration  treaty,  March, 
1904. 

The  Anglo- Spanish  arbitration  treaty,  March, 
1904. 

The  new  Franco- English  agreement  concern- 
ing Egypt,  Morocco,  Newfoundland  and 
Western  Africa,  as  well  as  Siam,  the  New 
Hebrides  and  Madagascar,  April,  1904. 

The  arbitration  treaty  between  France  and  Hol- 
land, April,  1904. 

The  Anglo-German  arbitration  treaty,  July, 
1904. 

The  Anglo- Scandinavian  arbitration  treaty, 
July,  1904. 

The  arbitration  treaty  between  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

To  the  Franco-Italian  arbitration  treaty  has  been 
added  the  Franco- Italian  convention  concerning  labor 
legislation,  signed  in  April,  1904.  Finally,  the  Hague 
Arbitration  Court,  after  having  rendered  its  award  in 
the  Venezuelan  affair,  is,  at  the  present  time,  deliberat- 
ing upon  the  controversy  concerning  the  taxing  of  im- 
provements on  leased  lands  in  Japan  (the  Japanese 
House  tax).  The  Court  is  also  to  be  entrusted  with  de- 
ciding between  the  Netherlands  and  France  in  the  case 
of  any  differences  which  may  arise  between  those  two 


countries  in  reference  to  the  submarine  cable  which  con- 
nects Saigon  with  the  west  coast  of  Borneo. 

Among  the  questions  which  were  pending,  the  most 
important,  namely,  that  of  the  Alaska  Boundary,  has 
been  settled  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The  ques- 
tion of  Barotze  Land  between  England  and  Portugal 
has  been  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of 
Italy.  Ecuador  and  Peru,  as  well  as  Peru  and  Colombia, 
have  chosen  the  King  of  Spain  as  arbitrator  in  their 
boundary  disputes.  The  controversy  between  Italy  and 
Peru  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  Article  18  of  the 
treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  of  1874  has  been 
settled  by  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Winkler,  a  member  of 
the  Swiss  Federal  Tribunal. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  report  than  by  recalling 
the  following  words  (in  substance)  uttered  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt on  the  occasion  of  his  Message  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States:  "We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
point  where  we  can  avoid  all  wars  by  the  aid  of  arbitra- 
tion, but  with  prudence,  firmness  and  wisdom  the  provo- 
cations and  pretexts  of  war  may  be  removed  and  con- 
flicts adjusted  by  rational  methods." 

For  the  Commission  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau, 

Elib  Ducommun. 

Berne,  Switzerland,  August  26,  1904. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Thirteenth 
Universal  Peace  Congress, 

THE    RUSSO-JAPANESE    WAR. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Congress  address  to  the  em- 
perors of  Russia  and  Japan  an  earnest  appeal,  entreating 
them,  either  by  direct  negotiation  or  by  haying  recourse 
to  the  friendly  offices  of  some  neutral  power  or  powers, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  awful  slaughter  of  their  subjects 
now  going  on,  and  urging  the  plea  that,  since  terms  of 
peace  must  sooner  or  later  be  discussed  and  settled,  it  is 
far  better  that  this  shall  be  done  promptly,  so  as  to  avert 
the  further  sacrifice  of  precious  lives  and  valuable 
property. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Congress  forward  an  address 
to  each  of  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion, other  than  Russia  and  Japan,  reminding  them  of  the 
provisions  of  Article  27  of  the  Convention,  and  urging 
them,  in  accordance  therewith,  to  press  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  Russia  and  Japan  the  importance  of  putting  an 
end,  without  further  delay,  to  a  war  which  afflicts  hu- 
manity, hinders  legitimate  commerce  and  impedes  the 
progress  of  the  world  in  the  pathway  of  civilization  and 
peace. 

REDUCTION   OF    ARMAMENTS. 

3.  The  Congress  gratefully  thanks  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  promise  to  take  the  first  steps 
toward  the  convocation  of  a  new  International  Peace 
Conference  to  resume  the  deliberations  commenced  at 
The  Hague  in  1899.  It  expresses  the  opinion  that  one 
of  the  chief  duties  of  such  a  Conference  should  be  to 
elaborate  and  apply  a  definite  plan  for  the  arrest  and 
the  subsequent  simultaneous  and  proportionate  reduction 
of  the  military  and  naval  armaments  which  the  Hague 
Conference  declared  to  be  "  a  crushing  burden  and  con- 
stant peril  for  the  whole  world." 
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THE   FRANCO-GERMAN   RAPPROCHEMENT. 

4.  The  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress,  having 
before  it  the  report  addressed  to  it  by  the  International 
Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  dated  July  27,  1904; 

Considering  that  the  Twelfth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress had  already  charged  the  Berne  Bureau  to  examine 
the  fundamental  grounds  on  which  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  might  be  secured,  and 
judging  it  to  be  proper  more  clearly  to  define  and  per- 
fect the  instructions  thus  given  to  the  International 
Bureau ; 

Instructs  the  said  Bureau  to  choose  from  its  members 
a  commission  which  after  having  made  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  subject  shall  coordinate  the  results  and  address 
to  the  Fourteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress  a  detailed 
report  in  which  it  shall  set  forth  the  situation  of  the  two 
peoples  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  international 
law,  and  the  best  methods  of  bringing  about  between 
them  a  rapprochement  in  a  peaceable  and  juridic  way, 
that  the  Fourteenth  Congress  may  be  able  to  take  such 
course  in  the  matter  as  shall  be  within  its  power. 

TREATIES    OP    ARBITRATION. 

5.  The  Congress  records  its  lively  satisfaction  at  the 
signature  of  permanent  and  obligatory  arbitration  treaties 
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since  its  last  session  between : 


France  and  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  and  Italy. 

France  and  Italy.  France  and  Spain. 

Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Denmark  and  The  Nether-  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

lands. 

Sweden  and  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Great 

France.  Britain. 

The  Congress  congratulates  the  governments  of  these 
various  countries  on  having  thus  taken  important  further 
steps  in  the  path  of  juridic  relations  between  nations 
opened  by  the  Hague  Convention,  and  earnestly  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  movement  now  in  progress  for 
the  extension  of  the  provision  of  the  Hague  Convention 
in  the  conclusion  of  new  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion may  speedily  be  adopted  by  all  the  signatories  of 
that  historic  document,  and  applied  without  exception 
to  every  case  of  difficulty  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
diplomatic  means. 

The  Congress  especially  rejoices  at  the  statement  re- 
cently made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
his  government  is  now  "  taking  steps  to  secure  arbitra- 
tion treaties  with  all  other  governments  which  are  willing 
to  enter  into  them,9'  and  trusts  that  many  such  treaties 
may  soon  be  concluded. 

The  Congress  also  especially  congratulates  the  govern- 
ments of  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  on  having 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  arbitration  containing  no  re- 
serves whatever,  and  commends  this  as  a  model  for  all 
future  treaties. 

ARBITRATION  CLAUSES    IN    TREATIES  OP    COMMERCE. 

6.  The  Congress,  noting  with  satisfaction  that  the  dif- 
ferent states  are  more  and  more  introducing  arbitration 
clauses  into  their  various  treaties,  and  especially  in 
treaties  of  commerce,  urges  on  the  governments  that  in 
future  this  clause  should  refer  to  the  Hague  Court  con- 
flicts arising  out  of  the  interpretation  of  these  treaties. 


A  STATED  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

7.  This  Congress  heartily  endorses  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  joint  resolution  of  both  houses  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  favor  of  "  an  international 
congress  to  meet  at  stated  periods,  to  deliberate  upon 
questions  of  common  interest  to  the  nations,  and  to 
make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  governments"; 
and  notes  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  proposition 
has  been  approved  by  the  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence recently  held  at  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  that  Conference  is  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  put 
upon  the  program  of  the  new  International  Conference 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  declared 
himself  ready  to  call  as  soon  as  practicable. 

ARMENIA. 

8.  Whereas,  The  situation  in  Armenia  seems  to  be 
growing  worse,  and  the  atrocious  massacres  of  the  popu- 
lation continue ; 

Whereas,  the  reforms  planned  by  the  powers  for 
Macedonia  have  not  sufficed  to  secure  the  pacification  of 
the  country ; 

Considering  the  international  character  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  and  the  common  responsibility  of  the  great 
powers  under  the  Berlin  Treaty  for  the. terrible  situation 
there  created ; 

This  Congress  appeals  to  the  governments  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  immediately  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  alien  popu- 
lations in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  of  restricting  or  end- 
ing the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan  over  such  populations. 

ON    PROPAGANDA. 

9.  Whereas,  The  first  need  of  the  peace  propaganda 
is  adequate  funds  to  undertake  a  great  campaign  of  edu- 
cation on  the  futility  and  evils  of  armed  peace,  the  Con- 
gress recommends  that  far  more  strenuous  efforts  than 
have  ever  been  employed  shall  at  once  be  undertaken  so 
that  the  burden  of  the  propaganda  shall  no  longer  rest 
on  the  weary  shoulders  of  those  who  have  only  their 
leisure  time  to  devote  to  it. 

The  Congress  further  recommends  that  a  sum  equal 
to  the  price  of  one  first-class  battleship  —  $7,000,000  — 
shall  be  solicited  from  the  civilized  world  to  be  spent  in 
the  practical  measures  which  are  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

The  establishment  of  a  centre  of  propaganda  in  four- 
teen or  fifteen  of  the  world's  great  capitals  —  Washing- 
ton, London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Tokio,  Cairo,  Buenos  Ayres, 
etc.  —  with  $500,000  more  or  less  to  endow  each  and 
to  give  it  a  conspicuous  headquarters.  These  centres 
should  all  be  affiliated  with  existing  peace  societies  and 
in  harmonious  relation  with  the  Berne  Bureau.  They 
should  be  officered  by  men  of  large  experience  and 
ability  in  organizing,  who,  according  to  the  need  of  each 
locality,  should  use  the  following  agencies : 

a.  Books  and  leaflets  in  various  languages  sold  at 
cost  price  and  in  attractive  form.  These  should  in- 
clude such  historical,  economic,  religious,  sociological  and 
scientific  matter  as  will  be  useful  in  reaching  all  classes 
of  citizens  in  a  peace  propaganda. 

b.  Syndicate  articles  for  the  press,  especially  when 
friction   between   nations  is   impending;    and   a  press 
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bureau  which  shall  supply  exact  and  impartial  informa- 
tion as  to  the  real  attitude  of  one  nation  to  another. 

c.  Illustrated  lectures  especially  for  workingmen  on 
questions  relating  to  peace  and  war. 

d.  School  histories  and  readers  revised  and  edited 
so  as  to  minimize  the  records  of  military  campaigns  and 
emphasize  the  advance  of  science,  discovery  and  social 
progress. 

e.  The  increase  of  membership  in  parliamentary  arbi- 
tration groups  by  requests  from  constituents. 

/.  The  enlistment  of  the  intelligent  oo8peration  of 
those  organizations  which  promote  religion  and  true 
patriotism,  and  those  which  are  working  to  remove  arti- 
ficial commercial  barriers  on  frontiers. 

g.  Definite,  concrete  presentation  of  the  economic 
evils  of  war  by  graphic  methods  which  shall  appeal  to 
the  passer-by,  and  offers  of  prizes  for  the  best  essays, 
books,  poems,  suitable  for  use  in  the  propaganda. 

PEACE   FLAG. 

10.  The  Congress  approves  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Propaganda  that  at  the  present  session 
no  action  shall  be  taken  regarding  a  peace  flag. 

UNIVERSAL   LANGUAGE. 

11.  The  Congress  decides  that  the  requests  which  have 
been  presented  from  different  scholarly  sources  relating, 
in  one  case,  to  a  universal  alphabet,  and  in  another  to  a 
universal  language,  be  referred  to  the  Berne  Bureau  with 
power  either  to  act  or  to  recommend  action  at  a  later 
Congress. 

THE    FOURTEENTH    CONGRESS. 

12.  The  Congress  accepts  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
Peace  Society  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  to  hold  the 
Fourteenth  Congress  at  Lucerne  in  1905,  and  entrusts 
the  arrangements  for  the  Congress  to  the  Berne  Bureau. 

PEACE    PRAYER. 

13.  The  Congress  recommends  to  the  religious  au- 
thorities of  every  land  that  each  shall  formulate  a  prayer 
to  be  offered  in  their  regular  religious  services  that  God 
will  enable  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  settle  peaceably 
all  their  disputes,  and  that  the  Berne  Bureau  be  requested 
to  convey  this  request  to  the  proper  authorities. 

UNIVERSAL   POSTAGE    STAMP. 

14.  In  view  of  the  increased  demand  among  all 
people  for  reduced  postal  rates,  the  Congress  recom- 
mends to  the  governments  of  the  earth  the  adoption  of 
an  international  two-cent  postage  stamp. 

THE    CONGO   FREE    STATE. 

15.  Whereas,  The  International  Association  of  the 
Congo  in  1884  secured  from  the  American  government 
that  its  flag  should  be  recognized  as  that  of  a  friendly 
state  (which  recognition  was  subsequently  endorsed  by 
the  powers  of  Europe  at  Berlin),  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
an  organization  formed  to  protect  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  the  natives,  to  promote  legitimate  commerce, 
and  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Congo  Valley, 
over  which  it  sought  to  exercise  authority ; 

Whereas,  It  is  alleged  that  the  government  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  has  appropriated  the  land  of  the 
natives  and  the  products  of  commercial  value  yielded  by 


the  land,  thus  leading  to  the  commital  of  grave  wrongs 
upon  the  native  races,  and  to  the  infringement  of  the 
rights  secured  for  international  commerce  by  the  act  of 
the  Conference  of  Berlin  ; 

Whereas,  This  is  a  question  which  may  lead  to  grave 
international  complications, 

The  Congress,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  recommends 
that  the  following  questions  should  be  referred  either  to 
a  new  conference  of  the  powers  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Congo  Free  State,  or  to  a  commission  of 
enquiry  as  provided  in  the  Hague  Convention : 

1.  Is  the  government  of  the  Congo  Free  State  still 
to  be  regarded  as  the  trustee  of  the  powers  which  recog- 
nized the  flag  of  the  International  Association  ? 

2.  If  not,  what  is  the  position  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  in  international  law,  and  in  what  manner  may  the 
grave  questions  concerning  its  alleged  actions  be  satis- 
factorily and  competently  determined  ? 

ECONOMIC   CAUSES    OF   WARS. 

16.  Whereas j  The  wars  of  the  past  have  had  as  their 
profound  cause  the  antagonism  of  economic  interests 
either  of  monarchs  or  of  peoples; 

Whereas,  Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
wars  have  assumed  more  particularly  the  character  of  a 
hasty  and  brutal  appropriation  by  the  industrially  or 
commercially  powerful  nations  of  the  great  markets  of 
the  world  still  unexploited; 

Whereas,  If*  international  conflicts  are  to  be  regulated 
in  a  friendly  way  by  the  better  organization  of  the  rela- 
tions among  peoples,  and  if,  furthermore,  these  conflicts 
are  to  be  prevented  by  an  effort  at  the  reconciliation  of 
human  interests,  individual  as  well  as  collective, 

The  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress  declares 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  peace  to  study  with 
the  greatest  care  all  the  economic  and  social  movements 
(trade-unionism,  cooperation,  trusts,  etc.)  which  tend  to 
the  realization,  unconsciously  and  sometimes  even  against 
the  will  of  their  promoters,  of  a  more  rational  organiza- 
tion of  production,  consumption  and  exchange, 

And  entrusts  the  Berne  Bureau  with  the  duty  of 
collecting  as  complete  information  as  possible  on  these 
questions  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  problem 
of  international  pacification. 

NEUTR  ALIZ  A  TION. 

17.  The  question  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
materially  to  limit  the  ravages  of  war  by  extending  to 
other  portions  of  the  world  the  principle  of  neutrality 
already  applied  to  certain  territories  and  navigable 
waters  is  referred  to  the  Berne  Bureau,  which  is  re- 
quested to  present  a  report  on  the  subject  to  a  future 
congress. 

DUTIES   OF   PATRIOTIC    SOCIETIES. 

18.  Resolved,  That  the  International  Peace  Bureau 
at  Berne  be  requested  by  this  Congress  to  represent  to 
the  various  patriotic  societies  in  the  several  countries  our 
sense  of  the  great  and  peculiar  opportunity  which  is  open 
to  them  to  do. a  mighty  service  to  their  respective  nations, 
as  well  as  for  humanity,  and  to  request  their  powerful  and 
permanent  cooperation,  along  such  lines  as  may  seem  to 
them  best,  in  the  work  of  educating  and  interesting  the 
people  of  those  countries  in  the  cause  of  International 
Peace  and  Arbitration. 
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WEAK   NATIONS    AND   NATIVE   RACKS. 

19.  Resolved,  That  while  the  Thirteenth  Universal 
Peace  Congress  hopes  that  the  operations  of  the  Hague 
Court  of  International  Arbitration  will  avert  wars  in  the 
future,  the  Congress  feels  strongly  that  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  civilized  governments  to  safeguard  the  inter- 
ests of  weak  nations  and  native  races,  that  all  who  have 
dealings  with  them  may  act  strictly  on  the  lines  of  justice 
and  righteousness. 

A   FUND   FOB   PEACE   PROPAGANDA. 

20.  Resolved,  That  an  American  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  this  Congress  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at 
Berne  in  raising  a  fund  for  peace  propaganda  and  to 
carry  out,  so  far  as  they  may  deem  practicable,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on '  Propaganda 
adopted  by  this  Congress. 

STATISTICS    ON    THE    COST   OF    WARS. 

21.  Resolved^  That  the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace 
Congress  convened  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  respectfully 
recommends  the -passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  the  following  Resolution ; 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  instructed  to  collect  and  compile 
from  the  most  authentic  and  reliable  resources,  statistics 
on  the  following  subjects,  and  have  the  same  printed  and 
bound  on  or  before  January  1,  1906 : 

First :  The  cost  of  wars  in  all  countries  from  the  year 
1800  down  to  date,  including  the  expenses  of  the  nation 
and  states,  municipalities  and  otherwise. 

Second :  The  amount  paid  for  pensions  and  other 
allowances  to  soldiers  and  sailors  engaged  in  such  wars. 

Third:  The  amount  paid  for  hospitals  and  retreats 
for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Fourth:  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  in  such 
wars  by  land  and  sea. 

Fifth :  The  additional  cost  of  maintaining  armies  and 
navies  in  time  of  peace  to  each  nation  during  said  period. 

Sixth:  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  indirect  ex- 
penses, and  damages  to  the  health  and  property  of  each 
nation,  resulting  from  such  wars. 

Seventh:  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  and 
disabled  on  each  side  during  said  wars. 

Said  statistics  to  be  classified  under  the  name  of  each 
nation  and  to  be  summarized  in  the  most  plain  and  con- 
cise manner  practicable.  On  completion,  said  volume 
to  be  distributed  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  in  this 
and  other  countries  as  preliminary  to  an  International 
Peace  and  Disarmament  Congress  to  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington or  The  Hague,  July  4,  1906,  or  sooner,  if  practi- 
cable. 

Resolved,  That  the  seoretary  of  this  Congress  be 
instructed  to  send  certified  copies  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  to  the  Hon. 
Richard  Bartholdt  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union;  and  that  Mr.  Bartholdt  be  re- 
quested to  urge  the  passage  of  the  above  resolution  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  their 
approval  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


The  Appeal   of   the  Thirteenth   Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  to  the 
Nations. 

The  Thirteenth  International  Congress  of  the  friends 
of  peace,  held  in  Boston  October  3  to  8,  1904,  has  met 
under  unusual  circumstances.  On  the  one  hand,  murder- 
ous war,  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  slaughter  of 
men  by  men,  has  been  and  still  is  ravaging  a  section  of 
the  globe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  peace  have 
gathered  together  in  their  annual  Congress  on  this  side 
of  the  globe  in  numbers  never  witnessed  before,  after  a 
year  of  unexampled  progress  of  their  cause. 

The  Congress  has  deeply  felt  the  bitterness  and  irony 
of  the  situation  from  the  one  Bide.  It  has  also  been  in- 
spired with  great  hope  and  courage  at  the  prospect 
which  presents  itself  from  the  other  side.  The  cruel 
war  in  progress  between  Russia  and  Japan  —  a  war 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided  if  the  two  belliger- 
ents and  the  other  powers  signatory  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention had  faithfully  kept  the  obligations  assumed  in 
that  Convention  —  has  made  it  clear  that  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  eradication  of  old  race  and 
national  prejudices,  false  ideals  of  national  greatness  and 
glory,  perverted  conceptions  of  patriotism,  and  territor- 
ial and  commercial  greed.  This  war  has  also  anew 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  extension 
and  perfecting  of  substitutes  for  violence  in  the  settle- 
ment of  international  controversies. 

The  Congress,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  deliberations, 
appeals  to  the  peoples  of  all  nations  and  of  all  classes  to 
arouse  themselves  to  a  finer  and  more  adequate  concep- 
tion of  their  relations  one  to  another,  to  a  deeper  sense 
of  their  mutual  dependence  and  duties  and  to  the  commu- 
nity of  both  their  material  and  spiritual  interests,  and  to 
their  rights  in  the  determination  of  the  foreign  policies 
pursued  by  their  governments,  that  they  may  no  longer 
be  involved  without  their  consent  in  foolish  and  ruinous' 
wars  with  other  powers,  or  in  the  unjust  exploitation  of 
those  whom  they  are  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
righteousness  and  honor  to  assist  and  elevate  rather  than 
to  plunder  and  degrade.  It  respectfully  invites  all  the 
national  sovereigns  and  presidents,  all  men  in  positions 
of  public  trust,  all  ministers  of  religion,  all  instructors  of 
youth  in  schools  of  every  grade,  all  the  owners  and  con- 
ductors of  both  the  religious  and  the  secular  press,  and 
all  others  who  wield  influence  in  the  moulding  and 
directing  of  public  opinion,  to  throw  the  entire  weight 
not  only  of  their  personal  influence,  but  of  their  posi- 
tions, towards  eradicating  the  causes  of  misunderstanding 
and  conflict,  and  the  creation  of  such  a  complete  system 
of  international  adjudication,  and  such  a  wide-reaching, 
pacific  public  sentiment  as  will  in  time  render  the  bar- 
barous method  of  war  impossible. 

The  Congress  has  appreciated  to  the  full  what  has 
been  done  the  past  year  in  the  development  of  pacific 
public  opinion  and  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  obli- 
gatory arbitration  in  Western  Europe  and  America.  It 
has  rejoiced  in  particular  at  the  large  and  effective  sup- 
port given  to  the  cause  of  international  arbitration  and 
goodwill  by  the  heads  of  great  governments,  by  cabinet 
officials,  by  national  legislators  and  other  influential  pub- 
lic men.    It  sees  in  the  attitude  and  acts  of  these  leaders, 
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supported  as  they  are  by  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  peace  among  the  people  of  all  ranks,  a  trust- 
worthy pledge  of  the  early  and  complete  triumph  among 
the  nations  of  the  principles  of  friendship,  justice  and 
general  peace  for  which  the  friends  of  peace  have  been 
so  long  contending.  The  Congress  pledges  the  hearty 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  all  those  in  all  civilized 
countries  whom  it  represents,  to  the  responsible  govern- 
mental authorities  into  whose  hands  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  their  ideals  has  now  passed. 

The  Congress  has  this  year  for  the  first  time  received 
the  full  and  hearty  endorsement  of  labor,  which  has  been 
ably  represented  in  its  membership.  This  powerful  sup- 
port of  its  principles  and  aims  by  those  upon  whom  the 
whole  structure  of  society  so  much  depends  gives  to  the 
peace  propaganda  a  strength  and  assurance  of  success 
which  it  has  never  before  known.  It  has  also  had  the 
presence  and  cooperation  in  its  deliberations  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  representatives  of  business 
organizations,  whose  interests,  now  as  wide  as  the  world, 
are  increasingly  felt  by  them  to  demand  general  and 
undisturbed  peace. 

In  its  conclusions  the  Congress  has  had  in  view  a  few 
great  practical  ends :  the  enlargement  and  strengthening 
of  pacific  public  opinion  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
the  extension  of  the  scope  and  authority  of  the  Hague 
Court,  the  union  of  the  nations  in  the  bonds  of  peace 
through  a  general  system  of  treaties  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration, and  the  creation  of  a  regular  international  con- 
gress to  serve,  side  by  side  with  the  International  Court, 
as  the  organ  of  the  expression  and  the  determination  of 
the  common  interests  of  the  nations  and  the  extension 
among  them  of  the  reign  of  law  now  so  well  established 
within  the  nations  themselves.  It  appeals  with  confi- 
dence to  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  positions  in 
all  countries  to  aid  with  whatever  influence  they  can 
wield  in  the  securing  of  these  great  purposes,  through 
the  attainment  of  which  it  feels  assured  that  the  high 
destiny  of  humanity  in  both  its  moral  and  material  de- 
velopment will  be  swiftly  and  certainly  reached. 


Correspondence. 


Letter  from  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Bear  Br.  Trueblood:  —  My  limitations  in  bodily 
strength  have  much  restricted  my  attendance  upon  the 
meetings  of  the  Peace  Congress,  but  my  heart  has  been 
with  it  right  along.  The  doctrines  there  promulgated 
are  by  no  means  new,  but  the  will  to  follow  their  accept- 
ance with  strong  practical  effort  in  their  behalf  does 
saem  to  me  a  new  social  feature,  and  a  glorious  one. 
To  know  that  on  the  evenings  thereto  devoted  three 
large  halls  were  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  advocates  of 
peace  wtss  a  blessed  experience,  even  though  one  could 
not  be  at  all  three  meetings  at  once, —  aye,  even  to 
those  who  could  not  be  at  any  of  them.  I  think  that 
this  Congress  is  prepared  to  stand  by  the  statement  that 
the  command,  «•  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self, indicates  the  only  sure  foundation  for  a  stable  and 
peaceable  Commonwealth.  This  word  comes  to  us 
from  the  remote  East :  after  the  lapse  of  aeons,  it  will 
still  be  of  abiding  authority.     Doubly  confirmed  as  it  is 


by  the  word  and  life  of  the  divine  Master,  this  sentence 
should  form  the  motto  and  device  of  our  great  cosmo- 
politan tribunal  at  The  Hague,  and  we  can  reinforce  it 
now  by  another  word.  The  world  has  long  groaned 
under  the  belief  that  "might  makes  right."  It  must 
now  go  on  to  the  happy  belief  that  "  right  is  might." 

This  feast  of  farewells  (alluding  to  the  banquet 
on  the  closing  evening)  may  be  full  of  hope  for  the 
younger  friends  of  peace.  To  us  elders  it  is  sad  with 
the  thought  that  we  may  not  look  upon  its  like  again. 
But  as  Socrates  saw  in  his  mind  the  picture  of  a  city  laid 
up  in  heaven  whose  laws  would  surely  be  the  guide  of 
good  men  in  this  world,  so  our  faith  shall  cherish  the 
vision  of  the  heavenly  city  of  peace.  Some  of  us  will 
surely  think  that  the  late  Congress  has  afforded  us 
a  nearer  view  of  it  than  we  ever  enjoyed  before. 

Julia  Wabd  Howe. 
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I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Art.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Art.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Art.  V.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Art.  VI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Art.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Art.  IX.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Art.  X.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
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The  War. 

There  are  no  perceptible  signs  of  an  early  cessation 
of  the  sanguinary  and  sickening  conflict  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  As  we  write  these  words  the 
horrible  butchery  at  Port  Arthur  is  in  progress  again 
and  thousands  of  men  are  being  done  to  death  by  the 
merciless  rifles,  bayonets,  shells  and  mines.  The 
great  armies  on  the  Shakhe  river  are  sternly  facing 
each  other,  ready  to  fall  again  upon  each  other,  like 
raging  wild  beasts,  the  moment  that  either  of  them 
feels  that  it  has  sufficient  advantage  to  enable  it  to 
deal  its  adversary  a  crushing  blow. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  both  governments 
have  grown  sick  of  the  struggle  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  it  end.  Japan  at  one  time  even  went  so  far 
as  to  approach  the  Russian  government  on  the  subject. 
But  nothing  came  of  this,  except  larger  preparations 
to  continue  the  struggle.  Russia  seems  to  be  pre- 
paring to  call  forth  the  whole  military  strength  of 
the  Empire  rather  than  consent  to  make  peace  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs.  The  powers  talk  of 
mediation,  but  no  serious  move  in  this  direction  has 
yet  been  made. 

The  struggle  in  its  present  stage  is  laying  terrible 
emphasis  on  one  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  war. 
A   nation   that  is   in  armed  conflict  with  another 


refuses  to  stop  until  it  has  either  gained  the  victory 
or  been  beaten  into  helplessness.  This  is  the  law  of 
that  miserable  delusion  called  **  honor."  No  sacrifices 
of  men  or  money,  no  amount  of  heroism  displayed 
on  fields  of  death,  nothing  but  "shining"  victory  or 
hopeless  defeat,  can  save  and  satisfy  " honor!"  As 
if  no  hurt  to  honor  were  done  by  continuing  to  break 
up  thousands  upon  thousands  of  happy  homes,  and 
to  load  ever  increasing  and  exhausting  burdens  upon 
the  backs  of  the  people,  and  to  send  down  to  still 
deeper  depths  the  physical  and  moral  maiming  and 
degradation  of  the  young  manhood  of  the  nation ! 

"  Honor  "  has  probably  been  the  cause  of  more  dis- 
honor in  the  world  than  any  other  one  thing.  We 
may  well  pray  that  this  Eastern  spectacle  may  be  the 
last  international  exhibition  of  " honor's"  deadly 
fruits  that  the  world  may  ever  behold.  If  Russia 
would  consent  to  give  up  the  conflict  at  once  and 
refuse  to  contribute  another  day's  instalment  to  its 
horrors  and  woes,  to  its  aftermath  of  sorrow  and 
economic  burdens,  to  its  disturbance  of  the  order  and 
progress  of  the  world,  she  would  by  this  single 
decision  win  for  herself  more  honor  and  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  civilized  men  than  she  has  gained  by  all 
her  military  exploits  since  the  dawn  of  her  history. 
If  she  must  make  incredible  sacrifices  to  save  her 
prestige,  why  can  she  not  be  brave  enough  to  make 
the  great  sacrifice  ?  By  so  doing  she  would  set  an 
example  of  true  honor  and  glory  which  would  save 
the  world.  The  nation  which  distinguished  itself 
immeasurably  by  calling  the  Hague  Conference  ought 
to  be  strong  and  courageous  enough  to  do  this  also. 

» ■  m  ■  ■ 

The  Hague  Convention  of  July  29,  1899. 

The  comments  which  have  been  made  in  the 
papers  about  the  North  Sea  Anglo-Russian  incident 
show  how  imperfect  is  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes.  Most  of  the 
dailies  and  even  the  great  weeklies  have  uniformly 
spoken  of  the  trouble  as  referred  to  the  Hague  Court 
for  settlement.  The  fact  is  that  it  has  not  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Hague  Court  at  all,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  it  ever  will  be. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  convention  of  such 
vast  moment  and  far-reaching  significance  as  this, 
which  has  been  fittingly  designated  the  Magna  Charta 
of  International  Law,  and,  with  even  greater  appro- 
priateness, an  International  Covenant  on  the  Mount, 
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has  not  been  thoroughly  studied  and  mastered  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  civilization 
along  pacific  lines.  As  time  goes  on  the  magnitude 
and  splendor  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  world  by 
the  Conference  held  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  in  elabo- 
rating this  remarkable  instrument  of  the  world's 
peace,  becomes  increasingly  clear. 

The  Convention  is  in  three  parts,  or  rather  four. 
Section  I.,  in  a  single  sentence,  which  gives  the  ob- 
ject of  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  remaining  sec- 
tions, is  a  solemn  public  pledge  of  the  twenty-six 
powers  represented  at  The  Hague  that  they  will 
"employ  all  their  efforts  to  bring  about  by  pacific 
means  the  solution  of  international  differences."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  great  pledge  has  been  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  observed.  Some  of  the  signa- 
tory governments  seem  entirely  to  have  forgotten  it. 
Some  of  them,  however,  give  increasing  evidence  that 
they  are  feeling  the  weight  of  the  responsibilities  as- 
sumed under  it. 

The  second  Section,  in  seven  articles,  provides  for 
good  offices  and  mediation,  either  on  the  initiative  of 
the  disputants  themselves  or  of  the  other  signatory 
powers,  and  either  before  the  outbreak  of  war  or  at 
any  time  during  the  course  of  hostilities.  There  has 
not  yet  been  any  serious  action  of  the  powers  under 
this  section  of  the  Convention.  There  were  hints  of 
mediation  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  than 
one  government  has  conveyed  to  the  belligerents  its 
readiness  to  act  as  mediator  if  desired.  But  no  at- 
tempt at  mediation,  at  least  in  the  united  way  made 
possible  in  the  Convention,  has  been  made.  If  this 
had  been  done,  with  some  adequate  sense  of  the 
solemn  obligations  which  the  powers  had  taken  upon 
themselves  at  The  Hague,  the  sanguinary  conflict 
now  raging  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  It  will 
no  longer  be  easy  to  excuse  the  civilized  governments 
for  neglect  to  use  the  whole  united  weight  of  their 
moral  power,  and  to  use  it  promptly,  to  prevent  any 
threatened  collision  at  arms. 

The  third  Section  of  the  Convention,  in  six  articles, 
makes  provision  for  International  Commissions  of  In- 
quiry in  case  of  disputes  "  arising  from  a  divergence 
of  opinion  on  matters  of  fact."  This  is  the  section 
which  happily  has  been  applied  with  such  superb 
effect  in  the  controversy  that  arose  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  over  the  Dogger  Bank  affair. 
The  thought  of  the  framers  of  this  provision  was 
that  it  would  be  applicable  only  to  comparatively  un- 
important differences  "involving  neither  national 
honor  nor  essential  interests."  Resort  to  it  in  the 
case  before  us  proves,  however,  its  eminent  fitness 
for  application  to  very  grave  disputes,  where  both 
national  honor  and  essential  interests  are  involved,  as 
may  easily  be  the  case  in  any  sort  of  misunderstanding. 

These  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  the 
treaty  provides,  shall  be  constituted  by  a  special  con- 


vention between  the  parties  in  dispute,  specifying  the 
facts  to  be  examined  and  the  scope  of  the  powers  of 
the  Commission.  The  British  and  Russian  govern- 
ments have  been  at  work  the  past  month  in  drafting 
a  convention  so  framed  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  them 
both.  This  has  not  been  an  easy  task  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  Convention  is  now  practically 
completed,  and  the  Commission  which  will  be  named 
under  it  may  be  expected  soon  to  commence  at  Paris 
its  work  of  investigation.  The  Commission  is  con- 
stituted in  the  same  way  as  a  tribunal  of  arbitration 
under  the  Convention,  except  thaft  the  members  are 
not  taken  from  the  Hague  Court,  or  need  not  be. 
Each  government .  chooses  two  Commissioners  and 
these  four  select  a  fifth.  The  Commissioners  in  the 
pending  case  will  be  one  each  from  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  one  from  France,  one  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  fifth  from  Austria,  which  has  been  asked  to 
name  the  umpire. 

This  provision  for  Commissions  to  inquire  into 
disputed  facts  may  well  prove  hereafter  to  be  the 
most  effective  means  provided  in  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  war,  inasmuch  as  ignorance 
of  facts  is  so  often  the  root  cause  of  international 
quarrels.  Though  the  Commissions  are  to  have  no 
arbitral  authority,  their  reports  on  the  facts  will  no 
doubt  make  it  easy  in  a  majority  of  cases  for  the  govern- 
ments themselves  to  effect  a  settlement  by  direct  dip- 
lomatic negotiation  without  regprt  to  the  Hague  Court 

The  fourth  Section  of  the  Hague  Convention,  in 
three  Chapters  and  forty-two  Articles,  provides  for 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  the  submission  and  hearing  of 
controversies.  The  cases  already  submitted  to  the 
Court  have  given  such  general  understanding  of  this 
part  of  the  Convention  as  to  make  comment  here  un- 
necessary. Of  course,  the  Anglo-Russian  North-Sea 
controversy  may  finally  come  before  the  Court,  if 
the  governments,  after  receiving  the  report  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  find  themselves  unable  to 
deal  with  it  directly ;  but  this  seems  at  the  present 
moment  altogether  improbable. 

The  work  of  the  Hague  Conference  has  been  criti- 
cized as  imperfect,  and  fault  found  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  for  which  it 
provided.  Some  of  this  criticism  has  perhaps  from 
the  abstract  point  of  view  been  well  founded.  But 
taking  the  Convention  altogether,  and  keeping  in 
view  the  circumstances  of  the  times  under  which  it 
was  concluded,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a 
wiser  and  more  effective  piece  of  constructive  work 
has  ever  been  done  in  political  history.  The  nations 
have  beyond  all  question  in  this  great  Magna  Charta 
of  their  own  making,  if  they  will  only  faithfully  live 
up  to  its  spirit  and  its  provisions,  an  instrument  of 
such  breadth  and  force  as  to  make  it  practically  im- 
possible hereafter  for  any  war  to  kindle  its  blasting 
flames  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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The  Arbitration  Treaties  and  the  Senate. 

Our  government  has  been  a  good  while  in  getting 
at  the  work  of  negotiating  treaties  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration with  other  countries,  through  no  fault,  we 
are  glad  to  say,'  of  either  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  the  time  lost  is  now  being  made 
up  rapidly,  and  the  leadership  which  our  country  has 
practically  always  maintained  in  the  arbitration  move- 
ment is  being  rapidly  assumed  in  this  particular  as- 
pect of  it  also. 

On  November  1  the  first  of  the  treaties  that  were 
in  contemplation,  which  we  had  been  N  assured  the 
President  would  submit  to  the  Senate  this  winter, 
was  signed  at  the  State  Department  by  Secretary  Hay 
and  the  French  Ambassador,  Mr.  Jusserand.  This 
has  been  followed  by  treaties  with  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many and  Portugal,  and  the  basis  of  a  treaty  with 
Russia  has  been  announced  as  agreed  upon.  That  is 
a  most  commendable  and  encouraging  record  for  a 
single  month. 

This  list  of  treaties  will  probably  be  considerably 
increased  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Senate,  as  nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  with  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
other  governments. 

The  question  we  are  all  asking  ourselves  is,  What 
will  the  Senate  do  with  the  treaties  when  it  receives 
them  ?  Will  it  treat  them  as  it  did  the  treaty  of 
1897  ?  Will  it  ignore  them  and  let  them  die  in  com- 
mittee? Or  will  it  promptly  ratify  them?  These 
questions  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  action  and  atti- 
tude of  the  Senate  in  the  past.  Less  than  a  year 
ago  it  was  generally  believed  in  Washington  and  else- 
where that  if  arbitration  treaties  were  sent  in  at  that 
time,  they  would  stand  little  chance  of  ratification. 
For  that  reason  the  President  made  no  move  in  the 
matter. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  entertain  the  strongest  hope 
that  these  treaties  will  receive  prompt  and  practically 
unanimous  approval.  Circumstances  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  rejection  of  the  Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty  in  1897.  The  Hague  Conference  has  been 
held  and  the  fruits  of  it  have  been  beyond  all  expec- 
tation. The  Permanent  International  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration, still  a  dream  in  1897,  has  been  set  up  and, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  brought  into 
successful  operation.  Many  cases  of  controversy 
have  been  settled  by  arbitration  outside  the  Hague 
Court.  The  Alaska  boundary  dispute  has  been  put 
out  of  the  way.  Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbi- 
tration as  a  fixed  and  regular  international  policy  has 
grown  enormously  in  strength,  particularly  among 
the  leaders  and  members  of  great  business  organiza- 
tions. The  political  conditions  which  militated  against 
the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty  have  also  changed. 

Added  to  the  weight  of  these  considerations  is  the 
fact  of  the  signing  of  more  than  a  dozen  treaties  of 
obligatory  arbitration  among  the  nations  of  Western 


Europe  within  the  past  year.  Besides  this,  in  1897 
the  Senate  had  to  pass  on  a  treaty  with  one  nation 
only,  Great  Britain.  In  this  case  it  will  have  to  pass 
upon  treaties  practically  identical  in  terms  with  from 
half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  powers.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  discriminate  among  these  powers,  and  it  would  be 
a  bold  proceeding  to  attempt  to  turn  them  all  down 
together. 

The  character  of  the  treaties  is  also  a  strong  con*, 
sideration  in  favor  of  the  probability  of  their  prompt 
ratification  by  the  Senate.  They  are  all  drawn,  it 
seems,  on  practically  identical  lines.  They  are  to  run 
for  the  limited  term  of  five  years  and  cover  only  con- 
troversies of  a  judical  order  and  those  arising  in  the 
interpretation  of  treaties.  Many  of  us  had  hoped 
that  when  our  government  began  the  conclusion  of 
arbitration  treaties,  it  would  follow  the  suggestion  of 
the  National  Arbitration  Conference  of  January  last 
and  draw  them  on  more  comprehensive  lines  than  the 
European  treaties.  The  time  has  certainly  come  for 
such  countries  as  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  others,  to  agree  to  refer  all  their  contro- 
versies to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  great  Court  which 
they  have  created  for  this  very  purpose. 

However,  the  limitation  of  these  treaties  is  likely 
to  work  favorably  to  their  speedy  adoption,  and  it 
may  have  been  wise  after  all  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  push  beyond  the  general  level  which  arbitra- 
tion has  reached,  as  indicated  by  the  European 
treaties.  The  conclusion  of  these  limited  treaties  by 
the  numerous  governments  which  have  signed  them 
will  be  a  great  triumph,  and  the  greater  step  will  be 
taken  in  due  time. 

The  above  are  our  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Senate  will  hasten  to  approve  these  treaties  when 
they  are  sent  in.  We  confess  that  we  can  conceive 
of  no  ground  whatever  for  adverse  action  upon  them 
at  the  present  time.  However,  we  recognize  the  im- 
mense importance  of  getting  the  largest  possible 
expression  of  public  sentiment  in  their  favor  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation.  A  movement  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  National  Arbitration  Committee  of 
Washington  and  supported  by  other  organizations  to 
secure  this  expression,  and  we  hope  that  all  our 
readers  and  friends  in  every  state  will  cooperate  to 
the  utmost  in  the  public  meetings  which  will  be  held 
during  this  month  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
country.  Where  cooperation  of  this  kind  is  imprac- 
ticable, or  public  meetings  cannot  be  held,  brief,  cour- 
teous letters  to  the  two  Senators  from  your  State  will 
be  of  great  service. 

The  New  Intergovernmental  Conference 
at  The  Hague. 

Several  replies  have  already  been  received  at  the 
State  Department  in  response  to  Secretary  Hay's 
Note  of  October  21  to  the  powers  signatory  of  the 
Hague  Conventions,  inviting  the  assembling  of   a 
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new  international  Conference  to  resume  the  work  left 
undone  by  the  Conference  of  1899. 

The  tone  of  these  replies  has  been  most  cordial. 
The  Netherlands  government  has  responded  that  it 
will  feel  itself  greatly  honored  and  most  happy  to 
entertain  the  Conference,  as  it  did  that  of  1899. 
There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  governments  from 
which  replies  have  not  yet  been  received  will  be 
equally  ready  to  follow  the  initiative  of  our  govern- 
ment, except  perhaps  Russia  and  Japan.  These 
powers  may  hold  aloof  so  long  as  the  war  between 
them  continues,  and  this  fact  may  possibly  delay  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  until  the  hostilities  in  the 
East  are  ended. 

But  the  meeting  seems  now  assured,  and  prepara- 
tions for  it  will  be  made  by  our  government  as  rap- 
idly as  circumstances  will  permit.  As  soon  as  all 
the  invited  governments  are  heard  from  and  their 
suggestions  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference are  collated  and  examined,  another  note  will 
doubtless  be  despatched  by  Secretary  Hay,  as  was 
done  by  Count  Mouravieff  in  January,  1899,  speci 
fying  more  in  detail  the  subjects  which  will  be  put 
upon  the  program  of  the  meeting. 

It  is  fairly  clear  from  Mr.  Hay's  Note  of  October 
21  what  these  subjects  will  be.  He  dwelt  especially 
upon  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  final  Act  of  the 
Hague  Conference  as  making  a  new  conference  nec- 
essary, namely,  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  the 
inviolability  of  private  property  in  naval  warfare, 
and  the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns  and  villages  by 
a  naval  force.  But  he  also  called  attention  to  cer- 
tain suggestions  of  the  Act  recommending  some  sub- 
jects to  the  consideration  of  interested  governments. 
The  chief  of  these,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  read 
the  document,  was  reduction  of  armaments  and  war 
budgets.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hay 
means  to  put  this  subject  on  the  agenda  of  the  new 
Conference,  unless  he  meets  strong  objections  from  a 
number  of  the  important  powers,  which  we  think  it 
improbable  that  any  of  them  will  make.  Reduction 
of  armaments  is  now  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most 
urgent  of  international  problems,  and  no  such  Con- 
ference as  that  which  our  government  has  invited 
can  meet  without  finding  itself  face  to  face  with  the 
question  and  forced  to  deal  with  it. 

At  least  two  other  commanding  subjects  will  find 
their  way  into  the  program.  Secretary  Hay  does  not 
discuss  them  directly,  nor  propose  them  in  so  many 
words.  But  he  names  them  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Conference  which  he  quotes  in 
full  in  his  Note.  And  the  conspicuous  manner  in 
which  he  cites  the  St.  Louis  resolution  is  equivalent 
to  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  subjects  therein 
contained  as  entitled  to  take  their  place  on  the  order 
of  the  day  of  the  proposed  Conference.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  that  Mr.  Hay  in  his  Note  emphasized  in 
a  peculiar  way  the  position  and  work  of  the  Inter- 


parliamentary Union.  He  attributes  much  of  the 
success  of  the  arbitration  movement  in  its  later  phases 
to  the  efforts  of  this  body  of  parliamentarians.  He 
has  therefore  recommended  in  the  most  effective  way 
the  suggestions  of  the  St.  Louis  resolution  to  the 
consideration  of  the  powers  which  he  has  invited  to 
unite  in  holding  the  new  Conference. 

The  two  subjects  to  which  we  refer  are  the  advis- 
ability of  creating  an  advisory  congress  of  the  nations 
to  meet  periodically  for  discussion  and  recommenda- 
tion upon  international  questions  and  the  further 
development  of  obligatory  arbitration,  now  being  put 
into  limited,  five-year  treaties,  in  the  form  of  a  gen- 
eral treaty  much  larger  in  scope  and  time  than  any 
treaty  yet  signed  except  that  between  Holland  and 
Denmark. 

The  success  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  and  the  greatly 
increased  recent  interest  in  the  general  subject  of 
arbitration  mark  this  as  one  sure  to  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  new  Conference.  If 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  and  other  nations,  can  enter  into  a  treaty 
as  they  are  doing,  pledging  reference  of  important 
classes  of  disputes  to  the  International  Court  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
the  whole  group  of  civilized  states  should  not  enter 
into  a  general  agreement  among  themselves  pledging 
reference  of  most  of  their  possible  differences  to  the 
Court  for  say  ten  or  twenty  years  ?  On  this  question 
the  Conference  will  find  it  difficult  to  answer  in  but 
one  way. 

We  should  not  be  surprised,  however,  if,  as  the 
matter  of  the  creation  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of 
arbitration  crowded  all  other  subjects  comparatively 
into  the  background  at  the  Conference  of  1899,  so  in 
the  proposed  new  one  the  subject  of  a  regular  peri- 
odic congress  of  the  nations  should  take  precedence 
over  all  other  questions.  A  permanent  congress  of 
this  kind  goes  naturally  with  the  Hague  Court  as  its 
counterpart  and  complement,  as  is  now  clearly  seen 
by  nearly  all  students  of  present  international  rela- 
tions. The  idea  of  such  a  congress  has  been  already 
so  widely  and  influentially  approved,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  and  by  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  for  example,  as  to  justify  Mr.  Hay  in  giving 
the  subject  a  prominent  place  on  the  program  of  the 
proposed  Conference,  and  really  to  make  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  do  so.  The  Conference  certainly  could 
do  nothing  of  greater  moment'to  the  future  peace 
and  welfare  of  humanity  than  to  make  provision  for 
the  periodic  meeting  hereafter  of  delegates  from  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  discuss  in  a  frank,  full 
and  amicable  way  all  the  questions  of  common  in- 
terest to  them,  as  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899 
discussed  some  of  them,  and  as  the  new  Conference 
at  The  Hague  will  discuss  a  still  greater  number  of 
them. 

Secretary  Hay  has  in  a  most  wise  and  statesman- 
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like  way  hinted  at  the  duty  of  inviting  those  powers 
which  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference  of 
1899  to  send  delegates  to  the  proposed  new  one.  It 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  his  wish  in  this  respect 
may  be  carried  out,  for  there  is  no  just  ground  for 
excluding  the  states  of  an  entire  continent  from  an 
international  gathering  called  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  human  race. 


TIM 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  hearing  on  the  Japanese  House  Tax 
HouiTixCue  ^JaBe»  wkich  was  referred  to  the  Hague 
"  Court  nearly  two  years  ago,  was  begun  at 
The  Hague  on  the  21st  of  November.  The  men  chosen 
from  the  Court  to  adjudicate  the  controversy  are  Count 
Motono,  the  Japanese  Minister  to  France,  Professor 
Louis  Renault  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Oram, 
former  Minister  of  State  in  Norway.  Mr.  Gram  was 
chosen  president  of  the  tribunal  and  has  the  deciding 
vote.  This  tribunal  differs  from  that  which  settled  the 
Pious  Fund  Case  in  having  three  instead  of  five  mem- 
bers. The  Venezuela  tribunal  also  had  only  three  mem- 
bers, the  Hague  treaty  leaving  it  open  to  the  litigants  to 
choose  if  they  wish  any  other  number  of  judges  than  the 
five  specified  in  the  Convention.  This  case  is  the  third 
with  which  the  Court  has  been  called  upon  to  deal  since 
its  creation.  The  point  in  dispute  is  whether  the  Jap- 
anese authorities  have  the  right  under  international  law 
to  tax  improvements  on  land  held  by  foreigners  under 
perpetual  lease.  At  least  that  is  the  contention  from  the 
European  point  of  view.  We  understand  that  the  Jap- 
anese claim  is  that  the  land  has  actually  been  conveyed 
to  the  foreign  holders  and  is  thus  subject  to  taxation, 
the  same  as  any  other  real  estate.  The  case  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  the  decision  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
in  international  relations.  The  three  opponents  of  Japan 
in  the  suit  are  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany. 


The  Sunday  before  Christmas,  which  has 
pmc*  Sunday.     now  ^jQg  a  fairfy  wen  recognised  peace 

day  throughout  the  Christian  world,  falls  this  year  on 
the  18th  of  December.  As  Christmas  day  falls  on  Sun- 
day, and  that  is  an  occasion  which  naturally  suggests 
thoughts  of  peace  and  goodwill,  many  ministers  will 
probably  prefer  to  make  that  their  peace  day.  The  day 
this  year  ought  to  be  most  impressive.  A  great  war  is 
going  on  in  the  Far  East,  whose  daily  deeds  are,  in 
themselves  and  in  the  spirit  which  causes  them,  the 
exact  opposite  of  everything  for  which  Christianity 
stands.  What  a  call  to  every  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
declare  faithfully  and  without  compromise  the  whole 
truth  on  this  subject  of  the  great  Evangel  of  love  and 
goodwill  which  he  is  consecrated  to  proclaim.  The 
same  minister  who  portrays  with  broken  heart  the  de- 
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plorable  effects  of  the  system  of  greed,  hate  and  envy, 
as  they  are  daily  brought  to  us  over  the  cables  from 
Port  Arthur  and  Moukden,  will  find  abundant  cause  for 
gratitude,  and  even  jubilation  in  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  both  the  spirit  and  the  institutions  of 
peace  in  nearly  the  whole  of  our  Western  Christian 
world.  The  signing  within  the  past  year  of  twenty 
treaties  of  arbitration,  stipulating  reference  of  important 
classes  of  disputes  to  the  International  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion by  no  less  than  a  dozen  of  the  leading  powers  of 
the  world,  is  an  event  inspiring  enough,  in  its  promise  of 
blessing  to  the  world,  to  make  even  the  most  skeptical 
believe  that  war  is  doomed,  and  the  era  of  peace  is 
already  upon  us.  Peace  is  and  always  has  been  a  great 
word.  It  is  greater  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  its 
great  sound  ought  this  Christmas  time  to  be  sent  abroad 
over  all  lands  with  a  note  of  jubilation  that  will  almost 
make  the  angels  of  the  nativity  sing  their  song  again  for 
very  gladness. 

We  publish  side  by  side  in  this  issue  the 
letter  of  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  Boston 
Peace  Congress  and  that  of  ex- Ambassador 
Andrew  D.  White  to  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Strauss  at  the  time 
of  the  holding  of  the  peace  meetings  in  New  York  City 
the  next  week.  Though  the  two  writers  are,  as  is  well 
known,  equally  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  peace  in 
the  earth,  they  take  entirely  opposite  views  of  the 
subject  on  which  they  write.  Mr.  Carnegie  advocates, 
as  the  next  step  in  the  establishment  of  peace,  a  combi- 
nation of  four  great  powers,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  Italy,  with  the  support  of  such 
small  states  as  might  be  induced  to  join  the  group,  to 
compel  to  keep  the  peace  any  nation  that  might  attempt 
to  go  to  war.  He  thinks  that  by  this  prooess  war  might 
be  banished  from  the  earth  at  one  stroke.  Mr.  White, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  that  any  form  of  compulsory 
peace  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  nations,  impossible. 
The  attempt  would  be  fraught  with  great  mischief.  It 
would  result  in  more  bloody  wars  than  those  we  are 
trying  to  get  rid  of.  This  view,  which  Mr.  White 
develops  at  considerable  length,  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
sound  one.  However  desirable  the  speedy  establishment 
of  perpetual  peace  may  be,  any  forcible  short  cut  to  it  is 
impracticable.  It  must  be  sought  in  its  own  way  and  by 
its  own  means,  even  if  these  seem  at  times  exasperatingly 
slow.  A  combination,  such  as  Mr.  Carnegie  suggests, 
would  almost  inevitably  provoke  a  counter  combination 
which  the  first  group  would  not  find  it  altogether  easy 
to  force  to  do  its  will.  The  step  would  likewise  almost 
surely  result  in  high-handedness  and  aggression  such  as 
came  from  the  Holy  Alliance.  At  some  later  time  when 
the  nations  have  actually  begun  to  federate  themselves 
into  some  sort  of  a  world  state  and  the  present  great 
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armies  and  navies  are  disbanded  and  in  their  place  a 
world-police  force  is  established,  it  may  be  possible  to 
have  compulsory  peace,  if  there  should  then  be  any 
need  of  compulsion ;  but  at  the  present  time,  when  exhi- 
bitions of  force  are  made  with  so  much  relish,  the  ex- 
periment would  be  a  very  dangerous  and  expensive  one. 

At  the  close  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  issued 

pHt^ldiMUr.  by  the  biBhoPB  afc  the  end  of  the  National 

Episcopal  Convention  held  in  Boston  in 

October  occurs  this  interesting  and  significant  passage. 

The  letter  goes  to  some  six  thousand  Episcopal  pastors : 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  conclude  this  letter  without 
recognizing  a  coincidence  in  our  assembling  in  the  city 
of  Boston  when  there  was  sitting  elsewhere  in  the  same 
city  the  International  Peace  Congress.  There  are  those 
among  us  who  can  remember  when  peace  societies  were 
left  mainly  to  the  advocacy  of  our  brethren  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  when  manj  of  us  regarded  their 
annual  assemblages  with  good-natured  contempt.  Noth- 
ing is  more  inspiring  in  the  whole  history  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity  than  the  tremendous  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing which,  in  this  regard,  has  come  to  pass. 

44  The  creation  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  and  the  recog- 
nition of  international  courts  of  arbitration  by  some  of 
the  foremost  empires  of  Europe  have  indicated  the 
recognition  of  an  altered  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
arbitrament  of  war,  of  the  most  profound  significance. 
Late  and  slowly  the  civilized  world  surrenders  those 
notes  of  barbarism  which  it  has  inherited  from  pagan 
times.  Late  and  slowly  it  seems  to  dawn  upon  the 
minds  of  statesmen  and  scholars  alike  that  the  argument 
of  brute  force  is  but  a  brute's  argument  after  all.  But 
all  the  while,  from  its  first  dawn  in  the  cradle  of  Bethle- 
hem, when  to  the  shepherds  on  Judean  hillsides  the 
angels  sang,  "Glory  to  God,  and  peace,  goodwill  to 
men ! "  down  and  on,  through  all  the  blood-stained  ages 
that  have  followed,  there  has  run  the  thread  of  a  divine 
purpose,  beating  down  the  barriers  that  divide  man  from 
man  and  race  from  race,  and  hastening  the  time  when 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  shall  mean  no  less  the  brother- 
hood of  all  his  children." 


Writing  in  London  Truth  of  the  man- 
?™**"|^  ner  in  which  certain  English  journals  tried 

to  drive  the  government  into  war  over  the 
Dogger  Bank  affair,  Mr.  Labouchere  says : 

If  the  object  of  all  this  was  not  to  defeat  any  pacific 
desire-  our  government  might  have  and  persuade  the  Rus- 
sians that  we  meant  to  force  a  quarrel  on  them,  no  better 
means  of  gaining  those  ends  could  have  been  adopted. 
Suppose  the  end  had  been  gained,  what  would  have  been 
the  state  of  things  in  two  or  three  years?  During  that 
time  we  and  the  Russians  would  have  been  diligently 
employed  in  killing  each  other.  We  should  have  spent 
in  this  work  many  millions  and  lost  many  lives.  Our 
trade  and  commerce  would  have  greatly  suffered,  and 
our  competitors  would  have  used  the  opportunity  of  our 
energies  being  directed  to  war  to  supplant  us  wherever 
they  could.     Taxes  would  have  increased,  incomes  would 


have  decreased.  We  should  not  have  occupied  any  Rus- 
sian territory,  and  we  should  have  had  to  fight  hard  in  de- 
fense of  our  territory  in  India.  Japan  would  have  estab- 
lished herself  firmly  in  Manchuria,  but  this  would  in  no 
way  have  benefited  us.  By  the  end  of  the  three  years  the 
original  cause  of  the  war  would  have  been  forgotten,  and 
we  should  each  have  been  beginning  to  consider  for  what 
we  were  fighting.  Then  we  should  have  made  peace  on 
the  status  quo  ante.  One  or  two  fire-eating  journals 
profess  to  regret  that  all  this  has  been  avoided.  How 
any  sane  Englishman  could  take  that  view  passes  my 
understanding,  except  that  our  jingoist  "  we's,"  our  stay- 
at-home  warriors  and  our  Maffiokers  seem  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  war  is  a  blessing  and  peace  an  evil 
from  which  we  should  always  endeavor  to  escape.  We 
are  all  for  arbitration  in  theory ;  I  am  also  for  it  in  prac- 
tice. I  honor  the  Czar  for  having  called  together  the 
Hague  Conference,  as  it  was  an  honest  endeavor  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  civilized  nations  going  to  war.  Most 
heartily  do  I  congratulate  him  upon  having  appealed  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal  in  this  particular  case.  It  establishes 
an  excellent  precedent  and  one  which  I  firmly  believe 
will  render  wars  less  likely  in  the  future.  Spread-eagle- 
ism, as  it  is  called  in  America,  chauvinism,  as  it  is  called 
in  France,  imperialism,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  will 
exist,  for  all  countries  have  their  Boabdils  and  their  Tap- 
pertits,  and  occasionally  they  will  temporarily  gain  the 
upper  hand.  But  as  democracy  advances  and  the 
workers  acquire  more  influence  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, so  will  the  danger  of  any  country  being  dragged 
into  war  by  these 'baneful  braggarts  diminish. 


An  interesting  debate  took  place  at  the 
iTs^ou*"  me^ting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers' 
Association,  Secondary  Section,  at  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston,  on  the  25th  of  November.  Mr. 
John  F.  Casey,  master  of  the  English  High  School  of 
Boston,  defended  the  drill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
good  physical  exercise,  aided  in  discipline,  developed 
patriotism,  and  that  the  boys  liked  it.  Mr.  Russell  of 
the  Lynn  Classical  High  School  replied  that  gymnastics 
were  much  better  for  physical  development,  that  for 
discipline  the  drill  was  superfluous,  and  that  the  trickery 
resorted  to  by  the  youthful  officers  to  get  and  hold  their 
positions  was  very  detrimental.  Therefore  the  drill  was 
being  gradually  discarded.  Mr.  Adams  of  NeWton 
agreed  with  Mr.  Russell,  and  declared  that  the  interest 
which  certain  boys  took  in  the  drill  was  not  due  to 
patriotism,  but  to  vainglory.  If  the  boys  were  allowed 
to  choose,  he  said,  three-fourths  of  them  would  take 
gymnastics.  Mr.  Orr  of  Springfield  considered  the 
drills  physically  detrimental,  and  believed  that  the  boys 
generally  joined  the,  companies  "  for  what  they  could 
get  out  of  them."  A  number  of  other  speakers  joined 
in  the  debate,  and  nearly  all  of  them  objected  to  the 
drill  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  school  disci- 
pline. Mr.  Casey,  answering  the  objection  that  the 
drill   tended    to    produce    the    military  spirit,   said   he 
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thought  this  was  in  its  favor.  "  He  had  never  heard  of 
any  of  the  recent  strike  troubles  being  pat  down  by 
Quakers."  He  evidently  considered  that  argument  a 
"sticker."  If  he  had  looked  up  the  history  of  labor 
troubles,  he  would  have  found  that  Quakers  have  kept 
strikes  from  occurring,  which  is  even  better  than  putting 
them  down.  He  would  have  found  that  one  eminent 
Quaker  in  England,  who  has  never  had  any  military  drill, 
has  settled,  single  and  alone,  more  than  eighty  labor  dis- 
putes. The  teachers  will  finally  settle  the  question  of 
military  drill  in  the  schools  in  the  light  way.  They  are, 
with  exceptions,  a  sensible  lot  of  men  and  women,  cap- 
able of  taking  large  and  healthy  and  progressive  views 
of  life  and  character. 


All  Races 
and  Nations. 


The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  whose  presence 
and  utterances  at  the  Boston  Peace  Con- 
gress were  so  much  enjoyed,  has,  since  his 
return  home,  given  an  address  before  the  Hereford  Dio- 
cesan Conference  on  his  impressions  of  America.  The 
thing  in  American  church  life  which  most  impressed  him 
as  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  condition  prevailing  in 
England  was  the  friendly  relations  and  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  he  found  between  the  Episcopal  and 
other  church  organizations.  Speaking  of  the  number  of 
people  of  pure  English  descent  whom  he  found  in  Bos- 
ton, he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  English  people  on  his 
side  of  the  water  would  always  bear  in  mind  this  bond 
of  blood  relationship,  of  common  ancestry  and  common 
sources  of  inspiration  and,  he  hoped  also,  of  common 
national  aims  and  purposes.  "  It  should  prove,"  he  said, 
"an  indissoluble  bond  of  peace  and  amity  with  these 
our  kinsfolk  beyond  the  seas.  For,  indeed,  a  due  recog- 
nition of  such  facts  and  such  relationships  can  hardly 
fail  to  draw  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  closer 
together  in  sentiment,  in  policy  and  influence,  in  prac- 
tical and  powerful  alliance,  60  as  to  help  forward  the 
cause  of  peaceful  progress  among  all  Christian  nations, 
and  so  stem  the  tide  of  continental  and  commercial  mili- 
tarism which  threatens  to  overflow  both  us  and  them, 
and  to  rid  us  of  the  burdens  which  it  is  laying  upon  us." 
That  is  admirably  said.  And  if  the  Bishop  had  pene- 
trated further  into  our  country  and  discovered  how 
extensively  we  are  becoming  related  by  blood  to  every 
people  under  the  sun,  he  would  have  seen  a  cheering 
vision  of  a  much  wider  and  deeper  alliance  and  influence 
making  for  the  overthrow  of  international  animosity  and 
the  destruction  of  a  growing  world-militarism,  than  he 
saw  along  the  single  line  of  Anglo-American  relationship. 
We  Americans  are  justly  proud  of  our  English  kinship, 
but  we  are  prouder  still  of  our  kinship  with  all  the  races 
and  nations. 


Mr.  Frederic  Passy  some  time  ago  ad- 

Mtoo^r fTOm  dreMed  a  letter  to  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Delcasse',  in  regard  to 
the  expiration  of  the  agreement  reached  at  the  Hague 
Conference  prohibiting  the  dropping  of  explosives  from 
balloons  during  war.    Mr.  Delcasse*  has  replied  as  follows : 

Mr.  Frederic  Passy ,  Member  of  the  Institute : 

"  In  a  letter  dated  June  27  last,  you  were  so  kind  as 
to  call  my  attention  to  the  desirability  of  a  renewal  of 
the  agreement  concluded  for  five  years,  in  accordance 
with  a  recommendation  of  the  Hague  Conference,  among ' 
the  different  nations  represented  at  the  Conference,  for 
the  prevention  of  the  throwing  from  balloons  of  explosive 
projectiles,  and  other  analogous  proceedings,  the  term  of 
this  convention  being,  as  you  suppose,  about  to  expire 
this  month. 

"  Of  the  three  declarations  signed  at  The  Hague  the 
29th  of  July,  1899,  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  cer- 
tain instruments  of  war,  that  which  relates  to  the  em- 
ployment of  balloons  for  throwing  projectiles  and 
explosives  is,  in  fact,  to  continue  but  five  years.  But  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  this  declaration  does  not  expressly 
mention  the  point  of  departure  of  the  period  for  which 
the  agreement  was  made  by  the  signatory  powers. 
When  an  agreement  is  made  for  a  certain  period,  this 
period  can  only  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  moment 
when  the  agreement  has  been  definitely  concluded. 
Now  the  agreement  in  question  became  such  only  when 
the  declaration  was  ratified.  This  did  not  take  place  till 
in  November,  1900.  The  agreement,  therefore,  will  still 
remain  in  force  for  more  than  a  year." 


The  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson,  of  London, 

FafofpatrtotiMi  m  a  reoeDt  &ermon  in  Plymouth  Congre- 
gational Church,  Brooklyn,  said : 

"I  would  venture  to  ask  you  here,  this  morning, 
whether  there  is  any  valid  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a  United  States  of  Europe  and  America,  of  America 
and  Europe  —  we  will  put  America  first,  if  you  like. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  United 
States  of  America  and  Europe  —  English,  American, 
French,  German,  Australian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian  — 
all  of  one  blood  ?  They  follow  a  common  learning,  share 
common  institutions;  they  have  a  common  faith,  yet 
they  are  divided,  are  suspicious  of  each  other  and  bitterly 
hostile.  And  why?  Because  the  arrogance  of  a  false 
patriotism  is  constantly  fomenting  strife  and  misunder- 
standing. 

"  This  false  patriotism  does  something  more  and  some- 
thing worse ;  it  provokes  wars.  It  is  the  very  essence 
of  false  patriotism  to  ridicule  and  defame  other  nations, 
to  gibe  and  jeer  at  their  organizations,  to  underrate 
their  abilities,  to  expose  their  vices  and  to  flaunt  our  own 
superiority.  '  We  are  the  people ;  there  is  none  beside.' 
And  so  we  make  our  perpetual  gibe  at  other  nations, 
and  the  result  is  uncounted  millions  wasted  on  warlike 
preparations  and  rings  of  forts  upon  the  frontiers  and 
standing  armies  and  financial  extravagance  followed  by 
national  poverty  and  a  growing  spirit  of  distrust  and 
hatred,  which  at  any  time  may  break  forth  in  the  red 
flower  of  war..   We  are  all  apt  to  forget  the  bystander 
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in  these  international  rivalries)  to  think  of  other  people 
as  inferior,  to  talk  of  their  defects  and  to  forget  their 
virtues.  And  it  is  that  temper  which  has  been  at  the 
root  of  every  great  war  that  has  stained  the  earth  with 
blood." 

Brevities. 

.  .  .  The  signing  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal  was  announced  by  King 
Edward  at  the  state  banquet  at  Windsor  Castle  on  No- 
vember 16.  The  treaty,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Anglo-French  treaty  of  October  14, 1908,  was  given  to 
the  public  on  November  19. 

...  On  the  first  day  of  November,  at  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington,  Secretary  Hay  and  the  French 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Jusserand  signed  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
between  the  United  States  and  France.  Though  the 
text  of  the  agreement  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  it 
is  said  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Anglo- 
French  treaty  of  October  last. 

...  On  November  21,  at  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  Secretary  Hay  and  Mr.  Probst,  the  Swiss 
charge  d'affaires,  signed  an  arbitration  treaty  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  and  Switzerland.  It  follows  the 
lines  of  the  Franco- American  treaty. 

.  .  The  third  of  the  arbitration  treaties  which  the 
United  States  government  has  been  negotiating  with 
European  countries,  that  with  Germany,  was  signed  by 
Secretary  Hay  and  the  German  Ambassador,  Baron  von 
Sternberg,  on  the  22d  of  November. 

...  On  the  23d  of  November  a  fourth  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration was  added  to  those  mentioned  above,  namely  one 
between  the  United  States  and  Portugal,  signed  by  Sec- 
retary Hay  and  Viscount  de  Altre.  The  treaty  is  re- 
ported to  be  identical  in  terms  with  the  others  which 
Mr.  Hay  has  signed. 

.  .  .  Peru  and  Brazil  have  signed  a  treaty  for  the 
adjustment  by  arbitration  of  the  claims  growing  out  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Acre  Boundary  dispute. 

...  A  dispatch  from  Berne,  November  25,  said  that 
Switzerland  had  already  signed  treaties  of  arbitration 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  and 
was  about  to  sign  one  with  Sweden  and  Norway. 

...  A  dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg,  November  28, 
stated  that  the  Russian  government  had  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  United  States  to  conclude  an  arbitration 
treaty  on  the  lines  of  the  American-French  treaty.  The 
American  proposal  was  in  the  form  of  a  note  from  Sec- 
retary Hay,  which  was  presented  personally  to  Foreign 
Secretary  Lamsdorff  by  Mr.  Eddy,  the  American  Charai 
d?  Affaires.  Mr.  Lamsdorff  accepted  in  principle  the 
text  of  the  treaty,  to  which  his  government  would  pro- 
pose slight  modifications.  This  is  Russia's  first  acquies- 
cence to  an  arbitration  treaty  with  a  foreign  power. 

.  .  .  The  Franco-Venezuelan  Commission  to  adjust  the 
French  claims  against  Venezuela  will  sit  in  the  United 
States,  and  possibly  at  Northfield,  Mass.  The  sittings 
will  probably  begin  in  about  a  month,  and  the  issues  to 
be  tried  cover  over  eight  millions  of  dollars. 


.  .  .  Dr.  Thomas  Barclay,  ex-president  of  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Pans,  well  known  for  his 
earnest  labors  in  bringing  about  the  conclusion  of  the 
Anglo-French  arbitration  treaty  and  in  the  general 
amelioration  of  Anglo-French  relations,  has  been  knighted 
by  King  Edward  for  these  eminent  services.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  more  than  a  year  ago  the  French  gov- 
ernment made  Frederic  Passy,  the  eminent  French 
apostle  of  peace.  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services. 

.  .  .  The  Chilean  government  has  recently  signed  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  the 
Andes  mountains  which  will  bind  that  country  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  by  direct  railway  communication. 
The  contracts  amount  to  six  and  three-quarter  millions 
of  dollars.  That  sounds  like  a  big  sum  for  a  short  piece 
of  railway.  But  it  only  equals  four  days  cost  of  the  war 
now  going  on  between  Japan  and  Russia. 

.  .  .  The  North  Sea  treaty  for  the  submission  of  the 
Dogger  Bank  affair  to  an  international  commission  of 
inquiry  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  25  by 
Mr.  Lamsdorff,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister  and  Mr. 
Hardinge,  the  British  Ambassador. 

.  .  .  For  the  erection  of  the  Palace  of  Peace,  for  which 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  the  funds,  the  Netherlands 
government  has  purchased  a  plot  of  ground  adjoining 
the  wood  lying  between  The  Hague  and  Schevening, 
and  the  work  begins  at  once. 

.  .  .  Press  of  matter  in  our  last  issue  caused  us  to  omit 
mention  of  an  important  meeting  in  the  interests  of 
international  arbitration  held  in  Mechanics9  Hall,  Boston, 
on  the  20th  of  October.  It  was  in  connection  with  the 
Fair  of  the  United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America. 
The  peace  meeting  had  been  organized  at  the  suggestion 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Foster  of  Boston.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Hon.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  and  the 
speakers  were  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  and  Mr.  Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Secretary  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  News  of  War. 

BT  MABT  I»   CUMMINS. 

Thirty  thousand  men  swept  away  — 
Thus  comes  the  dirge  from  afar, 

Thirty  thousand  on  one  dread  day  — 
This  is  the  news  of  war. 

Thirty  thousand  desolate  homes, 
With  women  and  babes  who  weep, 

Weep  for  the  thirty  thousand  souls, 
Gone  to  their  long,  long  sleep. 

Gone  f    Cut  down  without  time  for  thought 
Of  the  God  whom  they  have  to  face, 

With  never  a  friendly  hand  to  mark 
Their  lonely  resting  place. 

Land  is  dear  bought  with  the  price  of  blood, 
And  the  breaking  of  human  hearts, 

And  heavy,  indeed,  the  price  we  pay 
To  heal  a  nation's  smarts. 
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And  lightly  we  deal  out  human  life 

To  aid  in  a  nation's  greed, 
A  toll  of  thirty  thousand  lives 

Laid  down  without  thought  of  meed. 

And  one  day's  toll!    That  God's  bright  sun 
Should  rise  on  such  ghastly  sight, 

And  men  who  own  and  bear  His  name 
Do  not  rise  in  their  moral  might ! 

Oh,  meek  and  lowly  Lord  of  Peace ! 

Whose  "  blessed  "  was  great  for  those 
Who  sought  to  bring  ease  to  the  natfon's  strife, 

And  an  end  to  human  woes, 

Help  us  to  earn  that  great  reward 
Which  thou  hast  said  will  be  given, 

Blessed  are  they  who  make  peace  on  earth 
"  For  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 


Compulsory  Arbitration  and  the  Hague 
Court. 


Letter  of  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  Peace 
Congress. 


Skibo  Castle,  Dornoch,  Sutherland, 
September  27, 1904. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  —  I  much  regret  missing  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Peace  Conference.  Since 
we  have  at  last  in  the  Hague  Tribunal  a  permanent  High 
Court  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  more 
and  more  my  thoughts  turn  upon  the  next  possible  and 
necessary  step  forward  to  an  agreement  by  certain  powers 
to  prevent  appeals  to  war  by  civilized  nations. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Britain,  France,  Germany 
and  America,  with  such  other  minor  States  as  would 
certainly  join  them,  were  to  take  that  position,  prepared, 
if  defied,  to  enforce  peaceful  settlement,  the  first  offender 
(if  there  ever  were  one)  being  rigorously  dealt  with, 
war  would  at  one  fell  swoop  be  banished  from  the  earth. 
For  such  a  result,  surely  the  people  of  these  four  coun- 
tries would  be  willing  to  risk  much.  The  risk,  however, 
would  be  trifling.  A  strong  combination  would  efface 
it  altogether.  I  think  this  one  simple  plan  most  likely 
to  commend  itself  to  the  intelligent  masses.  A  committee 
might  be  formed  to  consider  this.  If  a  body  of  promi- 
nent men  of  each  nation  agreed  to  unite  in  urging  the 
cooperation  of  their  respective  countries  in  the  move- 
ment, I  think  the  idea  would  soon  spread. 

One  cannot  imagine  for  our  Republic  a  prouder  posi- 
tion than  that  of  pioneer  in  such  a  task  —  she  who  has 
been  foremost  in  urging  arbitration,  first  also  to  urge  five 
important  powers  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  Court 
of  Peace.  Nor  can  I  imagine  more  fitting  apostles  to 
urge  this  upon  the  powers  than  our  present  Secretary  of 
State,  who  is  to  honor  you  at  the  coming  meeting  in 
Boston,  and  our  present  President,  who  recently  led  the 
powers  to  The  Hague.  Having  secured  a  permanent 
court  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  the 
time  seems  ripe  for  the  same  agencies  to  consider  the 
one  step  further  needed  to  complete  the  work. 
Very  truly  yours,  always  for  peace, 

Andrew  Carnegie. 


Ex-Ambassador  White's  Opinion. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  addressed  the  following  letter, 
dated  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  October  15th,  to  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
Straus  of  New  York,  one  of  the  American  members  of 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  in  response  to  the  latter's  invitation 
that  he  should  be  present  at  the  reception  in  New  York 
to  the  foreign  delegates  who  attended  the  International 
Peace  Congress  in  Boston.  The  main  thought  embodied 
in  it  is  what  Mr.  White  would  have  urged  at  the  Boston 
Congress,  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  be  present. 

"The  funeral  of  Governor  Cornell,  which  occurs  on 
the  day  of  your  welcoming  the  delegates  to  the  Peace 
Congress,  and  duties  connected  with  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  of  this  University,  for- 
bid me  to  accept  your  very  kind  invitation.  I  regret  this 
greatly,  and  all  the  more  because,  while  valuing  highly 
the  impulse  that  the  recent  Congress  at  Boston  has  given 
to  earnest  thought  on  the  subject  of  peace,  I  feel  that 
there  may  be  need  of  a  word  of  warning. 

"You  have  doubtless  noticed  that,  in  sundry  recent 
utterances  and  publications  inspired  by  horror  of  war, 
there  occur  demands  for  compulsory  arbitration  between 
nations.  This  I  think  that  all  who  have  given  really 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  probabilities  and  possibilities 
involved  must  sincerely  regret.  Compulsory  arbitration 
would  mean  vastly  larger  armies  than  any  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  It  would  demand  a  union  of  all  great  powers 
in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  to  each  and  all  of . 
them,  matters  on  which  there  may  be  the  greatest  differ- 
ences of  view  and  interest;  it  would  require  that  this 
union  be  made  speedy  and  effective,  possibly  with  enor- 
mous cost  of  life  and  treasure,  and  in  every  case  with 
great  sacrifices  of  feelings  and  prejudices  such  as  thus 
far  in  the  world's  history  have  never  been  obtained. 

"  We  have  only  to  imagine  an  actual  attempt  to  put 
this  doctrine  of  compulsory  arbitration  into  force  to  see 
how  utterly  impracticable  it  is,  and  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  if  it  were  practicable.  Take  the  frightful  war 
now  going  on  between  two  great  powers  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  What  nations  could  bring 
an  army  into  the  field  which  would  compel  a  cessation  of 
the  contest?  Imagine  a  war  (which  heaven  forbid!) 
between  ourselves  and  one  of  our  neighbors,  or  of  any 
continental  power  with  any  of  its  neighbors;  what  com- 
bination of  other  nations  could  bring  an  army  which 
would  impose  peace  upon  the  combatants  ?  It  would 
certainly  be  unfortunate  if  any  eloquent  lovers  of  peace 
should  divert  attention  from  voluntary  international  arbi- 
tration and  its  subsidiary  instrumentalities  which  actually 
exist  to  a  scheme  so  impracticable  as  to  bring  all  advo- 
cates of  peace  into  derision. 

u  The  first  work  to  be  done  is  evidently  to  create  a 
public  opinion  throughout  the  world  which  will  make  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  in  every  civilized  country  a  unit 
in  favor  of  demanding  from  their  respective  governments 
arbitration  rather  than  war.  The  simple  fact,  which  the 
world  at  large  does  not  yet  realize,  but  which  it  ought  to 
be  the  first  mission  of  all  meetings  in  behalf  of  peace  to 
make  known,  is  that  an  international  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
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tion  exists  at  this  moment;  that  a  fall  and  practicable 
system  has  been  adopted  for  its  action  and  maintenance ; 
that  judges  from  the  various  nations  have  already  been 
appointed ;  that  its  subordinate  officers  are  constantly  in 
session ;  that  suitable  quarters  are  already  provided  for 
it ;  that  various  subsidiary  measures  have  been  adopted 
to  facilitate  its  work ;  and  that,  thanks  to  an  American 
citizen,  this  august  tribunal  will  at  some  day,  which  we 
may  hope  is  not  very  distant,  be  able  to  sit  in  an  interna- 
tional palace  of  justice  and  temple  of  peace,  built  espe- 
cially for  it,  worthy  of  it,  suited  to  its  needs,  dignified  in 
architecture  and  surroundings,  and  standing  before  the 
whole  world  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  most 
effective  means  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  for  avert- 
ing war  and  for  maintaining  peace  —  the  means  which 
Grotius  suggested,  and  which  a  long  line  of  the  noblest 
men  and  women  in  every  century  since  have  longed  for 
and  prayed  for. 

u  All  peoples  under  all  governments  should  be  made  to 
realize  the  fact  that  three  different  nations  have  already 
referred  difficult  and  trying  disagreements  to  this  court, 
and  have  obtained  decisions  which  have  settled  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  and  in  each  case  destroyed  every  germ  of 
ill  feeling. 

"  The  various  nations  should  also  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  subsidiary  arrangements  devised  by  the  Hague 
Conference  for  delaying  war,  for  weakening  its  causes 
and  mitigating  its  effects. 

"  The  main  work  of  peace  congresses  and  peace  con- 
ferences should  now  be  to  arouse  a  public  opinion  through- 
out the  world  which  will  forbid  any  government  to  plunge 
into  war  without  first  exhausting  the  means  which  this 
tribunal  at  The  Hague  affords  for  securing  peace.  There 
are,  indeed,  questions  supplementary  to  the  principal 
issue  involved  which  may  well  be  discussed  and  urged, 
such  as  better  definitions  of  ( contraband  of  war9  and 
the  like,  and  especially  a  doctrine  which  our  country  has 
urged  from  the  beginning  of  our  national  existence  down 
to  and  during  the  sessions  of  the  Hague  Conference, 
namely,  the  duty  of  exempting  private  property  not  con- 
traband of  war  from  seizure  on  the  high  seas. 

"  But  the  first  great  thing  is  that  governments  shall 
not  be  allowed  by  the  peoples  for  whom  they  act  to  neg- 
lect these  new  means  of  peace.  It  is  as  possible  to  create 
a  public  opinion  which  shall  absolutely  force  every  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  to  resort  to  this  tribunal  before 
declaring  war  as  it  was  possible  to  create  the  public  opin- 
ion throughout  the  world  which  ended  Algerine  piracy, 
the  slave  trade,  the  serf  system,  and  slavery. 

"I  would  urge  then,  as  you  welcome  the  European 
delegates,  and  especially  Baroness  von  Suttner,  whose 
noble  writings  have  done  so  much  to  arouse  a  feeling  for 
peace,  and  whose  presence  and  conversation  at  The 
Hague  gave  so  much  courage  and  hope  to  supporters  of 
arbitration  at  the  Peace  Conference,  that  this  main  point 
be  not  forgotten ;  in  fact,  that  all  efforts  be  concentrated 
upon  it,  and  that  there  shall  go  forth  from  this  and  other 
meetings  of  this  sort  utterances  which  shall  make  man- 
kind at  large  more  fully  and  thoroughly  understand  what 
has  already  been  done  in  the  creation  of  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal and  oblige  every  government  to  resort  to  it,  at 
once,  in  case  of  need. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  frightful  example 
now  visible  of  two  great  nations  each  deluging  the  soil 


of  Asia  with  its  best  blood,  and  both  nearing  inevitable 
bankruptcy,  will  aid  your  meeting  and  similar  assem- 
blages elsewhere  in  bringing  to  the  whole  world  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hague  Tribunal  with  all  its  realities  and 
possibilities." 

Letter  to  the  Peace  Congress  from  Sir 
John  Macdonell  of  London. 

81  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W. 

September  21,  1904. 

My  dear  .Mr.  Perris :  It  has  for  some  time  been  plain 
to  me  that  I  could  not,  for  many  reasons,  be  present  at 
the  Congress  at  Boston.  This  is  very  much  to  my  re- 
gret. I  greatly  desired  to  meet  and  talk  with  the  workers 
in  the  cause  of  peace  in  a  country  where  that  cause 
flourishes  much  more,  I  believe,  than  it  does  with  us  at 
present,  and  which  is  beset  by  fewer  of  the  tempta- 
tions to  militarism  than  the  Old  World. 

No  doubt  the  Congress,  where  all  shades  of  opinion 
will  be  represented,  will  look  at  the  question  from  many 
sides ;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  among  other  matters  under 
consideration  one  or  two  points  which  I  have  much  at 
heart  will  not  be  forgotten.  Two  of  them  are,  I  con- 
ceive, of  no  small  practical  importance.  One  of  them 
is  the  urgent  necessity  of  developing,  I  might  even  say 
creating,  a  form  of  literature  specially  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  hour.  A  literature  which  may  help 
to  counteract  in  some  degree  the  ceaseless  appeals 
through  the  eye  and  ear,  by  print  and  picture,  to  the 
worst  passions;  a  literature  truly  pacific  in  spirit,  not 
sentimental  in  character,  not  full  of  vague  generalities, 
but  containing  precise  details  and  authentic  tests,  and 
presenting  in  plain  language  the  realities  of  war ;  reveal- 
ing what  is  behind  the  soldiers'  triumphs,  making  audi- 
ble what  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of 
infatuated  mobs  now  drown. 

Art  and  literature,  one  is  of  late  tempted  to  think,  have 
deserted  the  cause  of  peace  and  are  in  a  conspiracy  against 
it.  Can  they  be  brought  back  to  the  side  of  common 
sense  and  humanity  ?  I  am  not  underrating  the  services 
rendered  by  the  excellent  existing  periodicals,  or  the  value 
of  such  publications  as  those  issued  by  the  Biblioth&que 
JPacifiste  Internationale  ;  but  each  country  needs  its  own 
special  form  of  peace  literature,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  everywhere  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  dissemi- 
nating, by  books  and  pamphlets,  facts  which  are  now 
glossed  over  and  kept  in  the  background ;  a  literature 
with  the  motto,  ecrasons  Vinfame  —  the  true  infame 
of  all  time.  A  carefully  prepared  volume  of  extracts 
from  writers  of  authority  descriptive  of  war  as  it  is  — 
war  put  to  the  test  of  common  sense  —  showing  men 
lowered  to  the  level  of  wild  beasts,  every  evil  passion 
let  loose,  and  the  result,  almost  always  manifestly  futile 
and  disappointing,  would  be  useful.  I  should  also  like 
to  see  a  wide  circulation  of  accurate  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  war  as  it  is,  and  not  in  its  false,  glorified,  idealized 
forms.  Copies  of  some  of  Verestschagin's  vivid  pictures 
of  its  grim  realities  would  be  more  convincii  g  than 
labored  arguments  or  exhortations.  In  the  formation  of 
such  an  organization  I  would  gladly  help. 

Another  practical  point  is  one  of  which  I  have,  more 
than  once,  talked  with  you;  the  need  of  making  the 
question  of  peace  one  much  more  of  practical  politics 
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than  it  is  in  England  at  all  events.  Can  we  not  have 
organizations  which  will  secure  prominence  to  this  ques- 
tion at  every  political  election  in  every  country ;  organi- 
zations which  will  endeavor  to  elicit  from  every  candidate 
precise  pledges  as  to  this  matter?  If  temperance  be 
made  a  test  question,  why  not  peace,  transcending  in 
importance  in  this  age,  perhaps  in  most  ages,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  all  others  ? 

In  stating  my  last  point  I  am  running  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood,  but  not,  I  think,  in  the  city  of  Channing 
and  Emerson,  of  so  many  other  great  moral  teachers. 
Those  who  plead  for  peace  should  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  mankind,  especially  youth,  longs  for  the  heroic.  It 
is  captivated  by  the  spectacle  of  self-denial,  endurance 
of  privations,  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  life  itself.  Men 
are  not  very  curious  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
course  in  which  these  virtues  are  enlisted.  Toung  minds 
are  fascinated  and  seduced  by  this  aspect  of  war,  to  a 
forgetfulness  of  its  horrors,  brutality  and  attendant 
wickedness.  It  would  be  well  if  the  advocates  of  peace 
would  dwell  oftener  than  they  do  upon  the  fact  that  the 
heroic,  all  that  is  truly  noble  in  the  conduct  of  the  best 
soldiers,  can  be  realized  in  peaceful  life.  In  fighting 
with  disease  the  physician  and  the  nurse  exhibit  it.  So 
does  the  rescue  party  which  goes  down  a  mine  after  an 
explosion.  So  does  the  crew  of  a  lifeboat.  All  that  is 
admitted.  What  is  rarely  inculcated  is  that  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  all  vocations,  strenuously  practised,  quite 
apart  from  the  emergencies  of  life,  may  and  do  call  for 
the  exercise  and  display  of  true  heroism ;  greater  because 
it  is  the  outcome  of  calm  personal  resolve,  and  is  not 
obedience,  nnder  circumstances  of  excitement,  to  a  col- 
lective command. 

I  should  be  glad  if  in  the  peace  literature  were  heard 
oftener  than  I  can  now  detect,  the  heroic  note  — the  in- 
centive to  live  laborious  days,  to  endure  hardships,  and 
to  risk  health  and  life  itself  in  the  performance  of  its 
ordinary  civic  duties.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  it  to 
be  assumed  that  war  alone  calls  forth  the  heroic  virtues. 

Excuse  these  few  reflections,  which  I  close  with  re- 
newed expressions  of  my  great  regret  at  my  absence 
from  a  Congress  which  may  prove  a  momentous  event 
in  a  struggle  to  oast  off  the  heaviest  weight  resting  on 
our  civilization.  Tours  very  sincerely, 

John  Macdonell. 

A  School  of  Peace. 

BY   EDWIN    GINN. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
October  7, 1904. 

From  year  to  year  the  peoples  of  the  civilized  nations 
meet  in  convention  to  discuss  the  problems  of  peace  "and 
war.  Our  peace  congresses  are -exerting  a  deep  influence. 
Tet  the  misfortunes  of  war  are  pressing  upon  us  more 
heavily  year  by  year.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one 
to  picture  war  in  all  its  phases  in  stronger  language  than 
that  used  by  Sumner  in  his  "  True  Grandeur  of  Na- 
tions," or  by  Channing  in  his  "  Discourses  on  War,"  or 
by  Bloch  in  his  economic  treatment  of  the  subject.  It 
is  not  a  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  blessings  of  peace  that  retards  our  movement;  it  is 
the  failure  of  the  people  to  grapple  with  the  subject  in  a 
businesslike  way. 


The  resources  of  the  nation  are  being  developed  to  a 
remarkable  degree ;  but  a  large  part  of  this  gain  is  lost 
in  the  expense  of  equipment  for  military  purposes.  Na- 
tionally we  are  all  making  good  progress  —  financially, 
economically,  intellectually,  morally ;  just  laws  are  estab- 
lished and  obedience  to  them  is  secured  through  the 
courts.  But  internationally,  in  important  respects,  we 
are  still  barbarians.  The  nations  still  rely  upon  the  sword 
and  the  cannon  for  the  protection  or  assertion  of  their 
rights.  Occasionally  they  are  willing  to  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration ;  but  not  a  single  great  nation 
is  lessening  in  the  slightest  degree  the  physical  force 
upon  which  it  relies  for  its  defense.  The  Hague  Tribu- 
nal is  a  great  step  forward ;  but  the  peoples  of  the  world 
in  the  main  are  slow  to  submit  their  differences  to  this 
Court,  and  until  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  nations 
are  ready  for  such  action,  the  heads  of  governments  will 
continue  powerless. 

There  now  exists  among  the  civilized  nations  the  most 
complete  military  organization  the  world  has  ever  known, 
a  force  almost  beyond  our  ability  to  comprehend.  Five 
millions  of  the  ablest  bodied  men  in  the  world  are  with- 
drawn largely  from  productive  service,  and  their  future, 
as  regards  salary  and  promotion,  depends  upon  the  pres- 
ent military  regime.  In  addition  to  this  maintenance  of 
vast  armies  and  navies,  there  is  the  enormous  expense  of 
establishing  and  equipping  fortifications.  All  this  im- 
poses a  frightful  burden  upon  the  community.  To  sup- 
port this  force  and  carry  this  burden  the  industrial  world 
is  hard  at  work,  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  on  the  sea,  in 
the  counting-house,  in  all  the  vocations  for  the  real  up- 
lifting of  humanity;  and  after  paying  the  enormous 
taxes  imposed  upon  them  because  of  these  great  arma- 
ments there  is  left  to  many  a  pitiful  margin  for  the  abso- 
lute necessities  of  life.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  computed  from 
government  sources  that  in  this  country  each  family  of 
five  people  pays  for  the  expense  of  warfare  $25  a  year, 
—  a  terrible  burden  when  we  consider  that  not  one  family 
in  ten  is  able  to  put  by,  year  by  year,  more  than  this 
amount. 

To  oppose  all  this,  what  are  we  doing?  We  have  a 
few  societies  of  well  disposed  men,  a  few  journals  of 
limited  circulation,  a  few  noble  men  and  women  who 
are  devoting  their  lives,  so  far  as  possible,  to  opening 
the  eyes  of  their  fellows  to  the  evils  of  the  present  system: 
But  the  entire  amount  of  money  spent  each  year  for 
these  objects  in  our  country  does  not  equal  a  respectable 
fraction  of  the  expenditure  upon  one  of  our  battleships. 

Any  change  in  the  existing  order  of  things  must  be 
effected  by  education.  In  many  countries  the  whole 
order  of  society  needs  to  be  changed.  In  Germany  and 
in  many  other  countries  those  connected  with  the  army 
and  navy  stand  socially  at  the  very  head,  a  place  of 
honor  to  which  the  youth  look  forward  with  reverence 
and  ambition.  From  the  cradle  they  are  taught  that  the 
highest  aim  in  life  is  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  army. 
In  many  schools  in  our  own  country  the  boys  are  drilled 
like  soldiers,  and  parade  through  the  streets  to  the 
strains  of  martial  music  before  admiring  throngs. 

We  need  a  body  of  educators  whose  sole  duty  should  be 
to  go  among  teachers,  awakening  and  developing  an  intelli- 
gent and  adequate  interest  in  this  great  subject.  This  work 
of  education  should  commence  with  the  school  children ;  it 
is  with  them  that  our  greatest  hope  lies.     We  should 
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remove  from  the  books  which  are  placed  in  their  hands 
whatever  stimulates  unduly  the  military  spirit.  Tell 
them  of  the  heroes  of  everyday  life,  who  are  sacrificing 
their  lives  in  the  investigation  of  the  germs  of  disease 
and  the  methods  of  destroying  them,  in  draining  ma- 
larial swamps,  in  saving  the  shipwrecked,  in  missionary 
work  among  the  heathen  and  in  our  own  land ;  of  brave 
firemen  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  are  saving  the 
lives  and  property  of  others ;  of  men  and  women  work- 
ing in  the  slams  of  oar  great  cities,  and  picturing  the 
misery  they  find  there  in  order  to  awaken  public  interest 
and  the  public  oonsoience.  Of  the  trained  and  tireless 
nurses,  watching  by  the  sick  beds  night  and  day;  of 
teachers  in  overcrowded  schoolrooms,  whose  burden  of 
responsibility  and  care  knows  almost  no  limit.  Surely 
no  man  on  the  battlefield  deserves  higher  encomiums 
than  these  unselfish  workers.  I  would  not  detract  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  the  honors  paid  to  the  noble 
men  who  have  saorifioed  their  lives  for  their  country; 
but  I  do  object  to  the  system  whioh  calls  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  so  many  noble  men.  There  are  as  many  noble 
men  saorifioed  upon  the  wrong  side  as  upon  the  right. 
It  is  the  system  that  I  deprecate.  These  men  are  not 
noble  because  of  war,  but  in  spite  of  its  demoralizing 
influences.  It  is  the  work  that  one  engages  in  which 
exerts  a  oonstant  influence  upon  the  life ;  and  the  nobler 
the  work,  the  nobler  the  life.  Little  inspiration  can 
come  to  any  human  being  whose  life  is  spent  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  his  fellows. 

We  need  also  a  corps  of  workers  who  should  devote 
their  time  to  the  press.  The  press  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est influenoe  in  the  state  to-day ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  its  tone  upon  this  momentous  question 
be  raised  to  the  highest  level.  At  one  time  it  seemed  to 
me  that  a  special  journal  of  the  highest  class,  with  a 
sufficient  fund  at  its  disposal  devoted  exclusively  to 
peace  and  arbitration,  would  perhaps  be  the  most  effec- 
tive instrument  in  our  crusade ;  but  the  more  I  study 
the  matter,  the  stronger  is  my  conviction  that  a  special 
journal  of  this  kind  would  not  be  so  potent  for 
good  as  a  bureau  of  information,  properly  organised, 
whioh  should  furnish  important,  wisely  chosen  articles  to 
the  leading  papers,  to  all  that  will  use  them,  as  so  many 
are  glad  to  do.  Comparatively  few  people  would  be  in- 
terested in  any  journal  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject; 
but  the  millions  will  read  a  well  written  article  in  the 
daily  press.  People  desire  information ;  and  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  the  most  important  service  to  our  cause  could 
be  rendered,  not  through  any  one  organ,  even  were  it 
the  best  in  the  world,  but  through  the  great  body  of 
kindly  disposed  newspapers.  There  should  be  in  every 
community  an  able  editor,  with  suitable  assistants,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  gather  and  distribute  the  right 
material  —  one  in  close  touch  with  the  leading  papers 
and  writers  of  the  day. 

Again,  the  clergy  need  to  be  awakened  in  much  fuller 
measure  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities  for  existing 
conditions.  Some  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the 
pulpit  should  be  secured  and  enabled  to  devote  their 
lives  to  going  among  their  brother  ministers  and  cor- 
responding with  them,  arousing  enthusiasm,  devotion  and 
exertion  in  this  great  cause.  Every  Christian  minister 
in  the  land  should  be  made  to  feel  that  if  he  is  not  ren- 


dering service  in  this  field  he  is  not  doing  his  primary 
duty. 

We  are  spending  this  year  in  the  United  States  upon 
the  army,  navy,  fortifications,  etc.,  two  hundred  million 
dollars.  Since  1790  we  have  spent  not  less  than  five 
thousand  million  dollars.  This  does  not  include  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  our  government  upon  the  army 
and  navy  in  war  periods.  The  yearly  expenditure  of  the 
civilized  world  for  these  purposes  at  the  present  time  is 
about  twelve  hundred  millions,  and  has  been  over  one 
thousand  millions  a  year  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

If  one-half  this  amount  now  spent  for  purposes  of  war 
were  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  society,  it  would 
establish  a  thorough  system  of  graded  highways,  it  would 
connect  all  the  great  river-systems  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce, it  would  irrigate  and  make  fruitful  the  immense 
tracts  of  sandy  deserts  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  civilized  world ;  it  would  eliminate  the  congested 
sections  in  our  great  cities,  and  in  the  place  of  crowded 
tenement  houses,  unfit  for  human  beings  to  live  in,  pro- 
vide oomf  ortable  homes  at  moderate  cost ;  it  would  make 
possible  a  careful  supervision  of  all  the  great  mining 
industries,  reducing  the  fearful  loss  of  life  to  a  minimum ; 
it  would  build  hundreds  of  floating  hospitals  for  the  sick 
during  the  summer  months ;  it  would  found  permanent 
hospitals  wherever  needed ;  it  would  establish  a  thousand 
farms  and  workshops  near  the  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion, where  the  unfortunate  could  help  themselves;  it 
would  establish  a  paid  commission  in  every  country, 
which  should  give  its  entire  time  to  the  study  of  the 
different  problems  connected  with  the  various  industries 
of  the  day  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  most  perplex- 
ing questions ;  it  would  provide  schools  in  every  neglected 
portion  of  the  globe. 

Is  not  the  loudest  call  that  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  ways  and  means  for  beginning  imme- 
diately a  vigorous  and  systematic  campaign  of  education 
against  the  recent  warlike  tendencies  of  the  nations  and 
against  the  false  ideas  as  to  what  really  makes  a  people 
great?  The  same  law  governs  nations  as  individuals. 
Do  we  regard  as  our  greatest  men  those  who  possess  the 
most  land,  houses,  ships,  stores,  railroads  or  other  prop- 
erty ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  man,  though  he  possess  little 
of  this  world's  goods,  of  high  moral  worth,  broad  intelli- 
gence and  sound  judgment?  Shall  we  not  extol  the 
nations  who  govern  their  peoples  wisely,  giving  to  each 
protection  in  his  individual  rights,  rather  than  those  who 
extend  their  dominions  by  conquering  weaker  people  and 
taking  from  them  their  liberties? 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  stage  beyond 
the  talking  period,  and  should  now  take  up  this  subject 
in  a  businesslike  way,  making  use  of  all  the  good  things 
that  have  been  said  as  a  lever  to  produce  results.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  spend  one  or  two  days  in  the  year  dis- 
cussing this  subject.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  publish  a  few 
journals  of  limited  circulation.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
a  few  men  and  women  are  giving  their  lives  to  this  work. 
We  must  educate  the  masses.  It  is  constructive  work 
that  will  improve  the  nations.  Russia  and  Japan,  in  a 
single  year,  will  destroy  more  than  a  century  can  restore, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  in  the  homes,  on  the 
battlefield  and  in  the  camp.  Perhaps  this  frightful  loss 
of  life  and  property  and  the  misery  inflicted  upon  these 
two  nations,  and  in  fact  upon  the  whole  world,  which 
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we  are  now  witnessing,  may  be  the  culminating  lesson 
that  shall  tarn  the  nations  to  wiser  methods  of  settling 
their  differences. 

The  meeting  together  of  representatives  from  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  like  the  present  Peace  Congress  in 
Boston,  offers  a  very  great  opportunity  for  studying  and 
improving  present  conditions.  But  do  we  make  the 
most  of  these  opportunities  ?  Is  not  our  circle  of  influ- 
ence too  limited,  our  work  too  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent? All  these  eloquent  speeches  reach  only  a  few 
thousand  people,  and  press  reports  at  best  are  but 
meagre.  When  the  week  is  over  we  return  to  our  homes 
and  take  up  our  accustomed  duties ;  and  the  whole  work 
that  has  been  discussed  is  by  most  soon  forgotten  in  the 
engrossing  cares  of  the  world.  We  need  a  permanent, 
persistent  force,  to  take  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  a  great  Peace  Congress,  and,  by  printing  and 
spreading  broadcast  the  words  that  are  spoken,  keep  the 
cause  alive.  Constant  agitation  will  be  imperative  for 
many  years  to  come  to  educate  the  people  to  demand  a 
less  expensive  and  more  reasonable  method  of  conduct- 
ing international  relations.  No  solution  of  this  most 
difficult  problem  is  possible  unless  it  be  undertaken  by 
broad-minded  men  who  are  ready  to  ignore  boundary 
lines  and  all  mean  thoughts  of  nationality,  seeking  only 
the  highest  good  for  all.  If  we  can  ever  brine  the 
nations  to  limit  this  constantly  increasing  military  force, 
there  will  be  much  more  hope  for  the  future ;  with  this 
terrible  burden  removed,  we  can  move  forward  more 
efficiently  and  more  hopefully. 

I  wish  —  and  this  is  really  the  central  thing  in  my 
mind  —  to  throw  out  a  hint  for  the  consideration  of 
business  men,  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  an  organi- 
zation which  might  properly  be  called  "  A  School  of 
Peace."  In  the  first  place,  in  establishing  such  a  school, 
a  board  of  trustees  should  be  selected  from  those  who 
have  shown  distinct  originality  and  executive  ability  in 
carrying  on  large  business  enterprises.  To  their  hands 
should  be  committed  the  duty  of  choosing  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country  who  desire  to  devote  their  lives  to 
the  study  of  this  most  important  of  all  questions.  They 
should  carefully  consider  the  conditions  of  the  whole 
world  and  the  relation  of  all  nations  to  each  other,  in 
order  to  inaugurate  a  working  scheme  that  shall  be  just 
to  all.  They  should  be  competent  to  select  the  most 
efficient  assistants  to  join  with  them  in  the  great  under- 
taking. To  establish  and  equip  this  "  School  of  Peace  " 
on  broad  and  lasting  foundations,  a  large  endowment  is 
necessary.  If  anything  is  to  be  accomplished  in  this 
world,  either  great  or  small,  some  one  must  do  some- 
thing. Talking  is  all  very  well,  and  generally  necessary 
to  precede  action ;  but  I  have  yet  to  see  a  crop  of  wheat 
gathered  from  the  field,  bridge  span  the  river,  a  ship 
launched  into  the  sea,  or  a  railroad  cross  the  continent, 
by  mere  talking.  Some  one  must  put  his  hand  to  the 
work,  or  furnish  the  funds  for  other  hands,  in  all  under- 
takings, else  they  will  fail.  Moral  influence  is  good,  but 
if  that  is  our  sole  reliance,  this  cause  will  not  be  far 
advanced.  Until  moral  influence  is  quickened  into 
action,  little  will  be  accomplished. 

Many  intelligent  people  have  said  to  me :  "  The  plan 
which  you  propose  is  too  broad  and  too  far-reaching  to 
hope  for  any  immediate  results."  Immediate  results  are 
not  what  we  are  looking  for.    Every  peace-loving  citi- 


zen should  do  all  he  can  to  promote  the  cause  of  arbitra- 
tion in  the  settlement  of  all  disputes ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  should  attempt  to  remove  the  causes  of  conten- 
tion. Is  not  the  greatest  cause  of  international  compli- 
cations the  vast  armaments  of  the  world  ?  We  recog- 
nized this  principle  when  we  established  a  law  to 
prevent  the  carrying  of  firearms  by  citizens.  It  is  the 
well  armed  man,  prepared  for  a  quarrel,  who  is  most 
ready  to  seize  the  first  occasion  for  engaging  in  one; 
and  as  with  the  individual,  so  it  is  with  the  nation. 

Of  oourse  no  plan  can  succeed  which  is  not  based  to 
a  large  extent  upon  present  conditions,  which  does  not 
at  any  rate  frankly  recognize  them ;  each  nation  would 
expect  the  same  armament,  relatively,  as  now  exists,  and 
with  good  reason.  If  all  could  agree  upon  some  equit- 
able, proportionate  plan,  the  present  armed  force  could 
be  reduced  very  materially  —  perhaps  one-half  in  the 
near  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  to  be  taken  in  effect- 
ing what  is  so  sadly  needed  would  be  the  calling  of  a 
convention,  not  of  politicians  or  envoys  seeking  first  the 
advancement  of  their  own  people,  but  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  men  in  all  the  world,  who  should  meet 
together  as  a  Congress  of  Nations,  to  devise  better  plans 
for  cooperation  in  the  world's  work.  The  relations  of 
the  individuals  in  the  different  countries  are  much  closer 
than  those  of  the  States  themselves;  and  when  the 
noblest  individuals  of  the  nations  shall  meet  in  conven- 
tion, some  practical  working  plan  will  surely  be  evolved 
for  reducing  this  vast  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure. 

The  whole  world  has  so  long  depended  upon  physical 
force  to  maintain  proper  relations  among  the  nations 
that  a  change  to  an  economical,  moral,  and  reasonable 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  differences  must  perhaps  be 
slow.  We  may  not  expect  to  perfect  the  ideal  organi- 
zation in  a  day  or  in  a  year.  The  great  object  should  be  to 
make  a  real  beginning  toward  lessening  the  armaments 
of  the  nations.  This  work  cannot  be  done  by  one  or 
two  men ;  but  we  can  lay  the  corner-stone.  All  great 
enterprises  must  have  a  beginning ;  and  it  is  in  the  provi- 
dence of  the  All- Wise  that  no  good  thought  or  act  shall 
fail.  Some  seed  may  fall  in  barren  places  by  the  way- 
side ;  but  enough  will  find  fruitful  soil  and  grow,  until 
the  earth  shall  yield  its  rich  harvest  of  good  overcoming 
evil,  when  man  shall  no  longer  desire  to  overreach  or  in- 
jure his  brother,  but  all  shall  join  in  the  prayer  and  effort 
for  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Text  of  the   North  Sea  Trawler  Con- 
vention between  Or  eat  Britain 
and  Russia. 

The  following  agreement  between  the  British  and 
Russian  governments  for  the  submission  of  the  North 
Sea  Affair  to  an  international  commission  of  inquiry  was 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  November  25,  by  Count 
Lamsdorf,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  British  Ambassador  to  Russia: 

His  Britannic  majesty's  government  and  the  imperial 
Russian  government,  having  agreed  to  intrust  to  an  inter- 
national commission  of  inquiry  assembled  conformably 
to  Articles  I.  to  XIV.  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  July 
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29,  1899,  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes, the  task  of  elucidating  by  means  of  impartial  and 
conscientious  investigation  the  questions  of  fact  con- 
nected with  the  incident  which  occurred  during  the  night 
of  October  21-22,  1904,  in  the  North  Sea  (on  which 
occasion  the  firing  of  guns  on  the  Russian  fleet  oaused 
the  loss  of  a  boat  and  the  death  of  two  persons  belonging 
to  a  British  fishing  fleet,  as  well  as  damages  to  other 
boats  of  that  fleet  and  injuries  to  the  crews  of  some  of 
those  boats),  the  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  provisions : 

Article  1.  —  The  international  commission  of  inquiry 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members  (commissioners),  of 
whom  two  shall  be  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  British 
and  imperial  Russian  navies  respectively.  The  govern- 
ments of  France  and  the  United  States  shall  each  be 
requested  to  select  one  of  their  naval  officers  of  high 
rank  as  a  member  of  the  commission.  The  fifth  member 
shall  be  chosen  by  agreement  between  the  four  members 
above  mentioned ;  in  the  event  of  no  agreement  being 
arrived  at  between  the  four  commissioners  as  to  the 
selection  of  the  fifth  member  of  the  commission,  His 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungary  will  be  invited  to  select  him.  Each 
of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  shall  likewise  appoint 
a  legal  assessor  to  advise  the  commissioners  and  an  agent 
officially  Empowered  to  take  part  in  the  labors  of  the 
commission. 

Art.  2.  —  The  commission  shall  inquire  into  and  report 
on  all  circumstances  relative  to  the  North  Sea  incident, 
and  particularly  on  the  question  as  to  where  the  respon- 
sibility lies  and  the  degree  of  blame  attaching  to  subjects 
of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  or  to  subjects  of  other 
countries  in  the  event  of  their  responsibility  being  estab- 
lished by  the  inquiry. 

Art.  8.  —  The  commission  shall  settle  the  details  of  pro- 
cedure which  it  will  follow  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing the  task  wherewith  it  has  been  intrusted. 

Art.  4.  —  The  two  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
to  supply  the  commission,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, 
with  all  the  means  and  facilities  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  acquaint  itself  thoroughly  with  and  appre- 
ciate correctly  the  matters  in  dispute. 

Art.  5.  —  The  commission  shall  assemble  in  Paris  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  signature  of  this  agreement. 

Art.  6.  —  The  commission  shall  present  its  report  to 
the  two  high  contracting  parties,  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission. 

Art.  7.  —  The  commission  shall  take  all  its  decisions  by 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  five  commissioners. 

Art.  8.  —  The  two  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
each  to  bear  on  reciprocal  terms  the  expenses  of  the  in- 
quiry made  by  it  previous  to  the  assembly  of  the  com- 
mission, the  expenses  incurred  by  the  international 
commission  after  the  date  of  its  assembly  in  organizing 
its  staff  and  conducting  the  investigations  which  it  will 
have  to  make  shall  be  equally  shared  by  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

In  faith  thereof  the  undersigned  have  signed  the  pres- 
ent agreement  (declaration)  and  affixed  their  seals  to  it 

Done  in  duplicate  at  St  Petersburg,  November  25, 
1904. 


Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal 
Peace  Congress  (Continued). 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Straus'  address  Tuesday  evening, 
October  4,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Alexander 
of  London,  Secretary  of  the  International  Law  Associa- 
tion, was  introduced  and  said  in  substance : 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  represent  in  this  Congress  an 
association  which,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  work,  has 
always  maintained  the  standard  of  international  arbitra- 
tion as  a  great  ideal.  I  share  in  the  regret  that  Mr. 
White  is  not  here  this  evening,  though  he  could  not  have 
been  better  replaced.  It  was  my  privilege  five  years  ago 
to  meet  Mr.  White  at  The  Hague  when  I  was  there  with 
a  deputation  of  the  British  Society  of  Friends,  seeking 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Conference.  After  visit- 
ing Baron  de  Staal,  the  president  of  the  Conference,  we 
called  next  on  Andrew  D.  White.  He  received  us  with 
great  courtesy  and  respect,  and  I  had  hoped  to  meet  him 
again  here. 

"  In  the  service  held  here  Sunday  afternoon  you  re- 
peated the  words  of  an  old  prophecy  :  *  And  God  shall 
judge  between  the  nations  and  arbitrate  for  many  peo- 
ples.' I  do  not  know  the  source  of  that  translation.  It 
corresponds  to  a  French  rendering  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  and  give's  the  true  force  of  the  original.  The 
position  of  that  passage  in  the  prophecy  is  remarkable. 
It  comes  just  before  the  prophecy  of  the  time  when  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks,  and  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no 
more.  It  is  wonderful  that  this  ancient  prophet  should 
have  put  his  finger,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  peace  among  the  nations  with  their  jarring 
interests,  there  must  be  an  institution  of  judgment,  of 
justice.  What  is  coming  to  pass  now,  therefore,  in 
the  constitution  and  work  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  is  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  of  twenty-six  hundred  years 
ago. 

"  It  is  to  me  very  striking  how  the  Hague  Conference 
was  led  to  do  what  nobody  expected  from  it.  We  who 
had  been  interested  in  peace  congresses  had  been  for 
years  expressing  our  wish  for  a  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration. But  the  Hague  Conference  was  not  summoned 
to  establish  such  a  court.  It  was  called  to  consider  the 
question  of  mutual  disarmament.  It  was  only  in  the 
second  circular  that  the  subject  of  arbitration  was  intro- 
duced. To  our  great  disappointment,  the  Conference 
arrived  at  no  result  at  all  on  the  subject  of  reduction  of 
armaments.  But  in  constituting  the  permanent  tribunal 
at  The  Hague  it  achieved  a  marvelous  success.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  go  into  the  constitution  of  that  Court. 
What  rejoices  us,  friends  of  peace,  is  that  we  see  in  it 
the  beginning  of  that  for  which  we  have  so  long  pleaded, 
organized  peace,  the  substitution  of  a  regular  arbitrament 
of  justice  for  the  cruel  and  unsatisfactory  arbitrament  of 
the  sword.  Much  remains  yet  to  be  done  before  we 
realize  Victor  Hugo's  ideal  of  the  United  States  of 
Europe,  and  still  more  before  we  get  Tennyson's  '  feder- 
ation of  the  world.'  But  this  is  the  first  step,  at  which 
we  rejoice. 

44  A  distinguished  English  lawyer,  Mr.  Cranthorpe, 
writing  on  the  setting  up  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  has 
said  that  machinery,  though   most  valuable,  is  useless 
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unless  motive  power  be  put  into  it.  The  machinery  of 
the  big  Atlantio  steamers  is  of  no  value  for  crossing  the 
ocean  until  you  have  steam  in  the  boilers.  .  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  Hague  Court,  admirable  as  it  is,  must 
have  in  it  the  steam  of  public  opinion,  if  it  is  to  be  of 
real  value. 

"  The  first  reference  to  the  Hague  Court  was  somewhat 
like  putting  water  into  a  pump  to  make  it  go.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  put  water  into  the  Hague  Court  and  got 
it  agoing.  [Applause.]  But  something  more  has  hap- 
pened. The  ten  arbitration  treaties  signed  within  the 
last  ten  months  specify  the  Hague  Court  as  the  tribunal 
to  which  disputes  between  these  nations  are  to  be  re- 
ferred. We  need  not  be  anxious,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  a  great  number  of  disputes  in  order  to  put  the 
Hague  Court  to  work.  What  the  Court  needs  to  sup- 
port it  is  the  continuous  and  persistent  force  of  public 
opinion.  The  people  of  all  our  lands  should  determine 
that  henceforth  all  disputes  shall  go  to  this  great 
tribunal. 

"But  back  of  all  we  want  a  better  feeling  between 
nations,  more  brotherliness.  What  difference  does  it 
make  on  which  side  of  an  artificial  boundary  a  man  is 
born  ?  [Applause.]  If  we  can  create  a  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity among  the  nations,  then  the  Hague  Court  will  do 
its  work  efficiently,  and  we  shall  see  peace  permanently 
and  surely  organized." 

The  next  speaker  was  Professor  Ludwig  Quidde,  of 
Munich,  Germany,  who  spoke  in  German : 

One  of  the  morning  speeches  had  spoken  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  American-German  war.  Whatever  the 
"  yellow  "  journals  might  do  to  inflame  the  people,  such 
war  he  considered  impossible.  The  leaders  of  the 
people  did  not  want  it.  He  could  testify  that  in  Germany 
nobody  had  the  least  wish  for  such  a  war.  It  would  be 
doubly  dreadful  as  a  fratricidal  war.  No  power  in  the 
world  could  force  these  two  countries  to  take  up  arms 
against  each  other.     [Applause.] 

The  adversaries  of  the  peace  movement  made  fun  of 
it,  saying  that  "  the  Boer  War  was  the  first  success  of 
the  Hague  Convention,  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
the  second."  To  speak  thus  was  to  mis judge  the  whole 
movement.  The  friends  of  peace  had  no  intention  of 
declaring  " eternal  peace"  to-morrow.  They  knew  very 
well  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  destroy  all  the  old 
causes  of  war  which  were  still  working.  The  peace 
work  would  be  one  of  long  development. 

The  whole  progress  of  civilization,  Professor  Quidde 
said,  consisted  in  the  gradual  increase  of  the  sphere  of 
law,  and  a  slow  but  steady  restriction  of  force  to  even 
narrower  limits.  In  the  beginnings  of  civilization  quar- 
rels between  individuals  were  settled  by  brute  force. 
Every  man  able  to  carry  arms  sought  right  for  himself 
by  the  sword.  The  only  restriction  was  that  it  must  be 
his  right.  Feud  was  not  then  a  crime,  it  was  a  legal 
institution. 

The  first  progress  was  the  bringing  of  the  petty  wars 
of  the  chiefs  under  certain  regulations,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  them  at  certain  times.  Germany  suffered  from 
the  petty  wars  of  the  feudal  chieftains  from  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  down  to  the  time  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  King's  Peace.  Feuds  continued,  in  fact,  fifty 
years  later,  but  the  King's  Peace  made  them  legally 
crimes.    Individual  violenoe  was  now  unlawful,  and  the 


only  possibility  of  lawful  violenoe  remaining  was  war 
between  nations.  This,  also,  we  were  about  to  put  an 
end  to.  If  our  ancestors  had  been  told  that  a  time 
would  come  when  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
seek  their  right  by  the  sword,  they  would  have  laughed, 
and  said  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  live  under  such 
conditions.  But  the  world  moved  on,  though  men  rode 
no  more  on  mailed  horses. 

War  between  nations  was  passing  through  the  same 
stages.  Certain  rules  had  been  laid  down  for  its  con- 
duct on  land  and  sea,  and  for  its  restriction.  And  now 
effort  was  being  made  to  abolish  it  entirely,  as  personal 
combat  had  been  abolished.  An  important  step  toward 
this  end  had  been  taken  when  the  Hague  Convention  was 
concluded.  It  was  now  very  easy  to  settle  any  dispute 
by  arbitration,  if  there  was  a  wish  to  do  so.  The  further 
purpose  of  the  peace  movement  was  to  change  volun- 
tary into  obligatory  arbitration. 

Professor  Quidde  expressed  the  fear  that  a  good  deal 
of  our  boasted  civilization  was  like  beauty,  only  skin 
deep;  that  the  fierce  instincts  inherited  from  the  past 
were  still  with  us  and  liable  to  plunge  us  into  brutal 
deeds.  Much  had  been  done  to  abolish  the  disposition 
to  fight  and  war ;  this  work  must  be  continued  by  the 
friends  of  peace,  the  goal  being  the  entire  supplanting  of 
war  and  its  spirit  by  good  will  and  arbitration. 

The  Chairman  next  introduced  Dr.  W.  Evans  Darby, 
Secretary  of  the  British  Peace  Society,  of  whose  address 
the  following  is  a  summary : 

"  Professor  Westlake,  one  of  our  distinguished  jurists, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Hague  Court,  wrote  me  just 
before  I  left  home  that  he  hoped  the  Congress  would 
consider  the  means  of  securing  justice  as  a  means  to 
peaoe.  Grotius'  motto  was  'Pax  et  JustitiaJ  and  the 
two  must  always  go  together  between  states  as  between 
men. 

"  How  far  has  the  establishment  of  the  Hague  Court 
been  a  step  toward  securing;  peaoe  by  justice  ?  I  do  not 
share  the  opinion  that  nothing  was  done  at  The  Hague  in 
the  direction  of  disarmament.  The  governments  and  the 
people  they  govern  have  long  been  deceived  by  the  old 
pagan  idea  that  to  have  peace  you  must  be  prepared  for 
war.  Under  the  influence  of  that  idea  no  proposal  for 
disarmament  would  be  considered  unless  there  existed 
some  substitute  for  «  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.9  The 
Hague  Conference,  therefore,  when  it  provided  for  the 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  took  the  surest  way  to  disarma- 
ment.     [Applause.] 

"  We  all  remember  the  morning  when  the  proposal  of 
the  Czar  fell  upon  the  world  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue 
heavens.  We  had  been  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  for  the  administration  of 
arbitration.  We  had  been  working  also.  When  the 
Czar's  Rescript  came  people  said:  'This  is  a  Utopian 
idea.  Who  will  listen  to  any  proposal  of  disarmament?' 
The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  refused  to  preside  at 
a  publio  meeting  in  support  of  the  Czar's  proposal,  be- 
cause he  could  not,  so  he  wrote,  waste  his  time  on  imprac- 
ticable schemes. 

"  When  the  Conference  met  it  found  itself,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  face  to  face  with  arbitration,  which 
had  only  been  mentioned  in  the  Czar's  second  circular. 
The  result  of  the  Conference  was  a  great  treaty  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  globe.  Then  we  were  told  that  the  Conference 
had  accomplished  nothing  because  it  had  discovered  no 
method  of  disarmament.  Bat  what  the  Conference  did 
in  establishing  the  permanent  Court  was  the  straight 
pathway  to  disarmament.  This  will  appear  more  clearly 
if  we  notice  that  the  coarse  of  history  in  regard  to  pri- 
vate war  is  repeating  itself  in  the  matter  of  international 
war. 

•'  In  the  lower  stages  of  society  men  f ought  personally 
for  their  rights,  and  the  families  and  clans  did  the  same. 
They  were  judges  in  their  own  cause.  Later,  private 
war  was  put  under  restrictions.  Then  came  judgment 
by  courts,  with  regulated  private  war  still  existing. 
Finally  personal  combat  was  made  a  crime,  and  disap- 
peared, private  disputes  going  regularly  to  the  courts. 
The  present  system  of  justice,  notwithstanding  the  law's 
delay  and  expense,  is  infinitely  better  than  the  old  one 
of  private  vengeance.  International  or  public  war  has 
passed  through  the  same  stages.  First  there  was  unre- 
stricted fighting,  then  regulated  warfare.  Now  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more  judicial  settlement  by  arbitration 
—  arbitrations  ad  hoc  —  has  gone  on  alongside  of  regu- 
lated warfare.  The  number  of  settlements  by  this  method 
has  been  surprisingly  large.  In  fact  the  method  has  been 
a  part  of  the  regular  procedure  in  international  regula- 
tions for  a  hundred  years  since  the  Jay  treaty  of  1704. 

« In  the  Hague  Court  we  have  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  judicial  arbitration.  We  have  entered  upon 
the  last  stage  of  the  evolution,  when  the  permanent  in- 
ternational court  is  finally  to  supplant  public  war  as  the 
systems  of  civil  law  and  courts  have  done  away  with 
private  combat.  When  the  old  prophets,  Isaiah  and 
Micah,  uttered  their  memorable  predictions  about  the 
nations  learning  war  no  more,  nothing  seemed  more 
incredible.  Brutal  power  was  then  sweeping  the  earth 
carrying  everything  before  it.  To-day  the  nations 
are  still  learning  war,  never  more  alarmingly  so,  but  the 
new  institution  of  the  permanent  international  court  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  end  of  war  is  rapidly  drawing  near. 

"  Tou  Americans,  through  the  action  of  your  Presi- 
dent in  bringing  the  Hague  Court  into  successful  opera- 
tion, have  done  a  great  service  to  humanity." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOR   PEACE    BALLY. 

At  the  same  hour  on  Tuesday  evening  a  great  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Peace  Rally  was  held  in  Park  Street 
Church,  which  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Dun- 
lop,  pastor  of  the  Roxbury  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  founder  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
organization,  presided.  The  speakers  were  Rev. 
Richard  Westrope  of  York,  England,  Rev-  M.  J.  Elliott 
of  Watlington,  England,  Rev.  Waiter  Walsh  of  Dundee, 
Scotland,  Pastor  Charles  Wagner  of  Paris,  and  Hon. 
Samuel  B.  Capen,  president  of  the  American  Board. 

Dr.  Clark  described  the  founding  of  the  International 
Christian  Endeavor  Brotherhood,  in  a  room  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  London,  last  summer,  as  the  most  significant  and 
inspiring  event  connected  with  the  Christian  Endeavor 
World  Convention.  Mr.  Westrope  brought  out  as 
grounds  of  hope  the  fact  that  the  true  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  were  never  so  numerous  as  now,  and 
further,  that  the  social  spirit  which  Christianity  has  pro- 


duced is  taking  suoh  wide  and  deep  hold  on  the  world. 
Mr.  Elliott  emphasized  the  intimate  relation  of  the  peace 
movement  to  Christianity,  and  the  incompatibility  of  the 
whole  spirit  and  practice  of  warfare  with  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Pastor  Wagner 
developed  the  thought  that  war  is  not  in  the  big  guns, 
the  strongholds  ana  the  battleships,  but  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  that  to  put  an  end  to  war,  the  dispositions  that 
led  to  it  must  be  rooted  out  of  men's  souls,  and  that 
ohildren  must  be  educated  in  a  manner  to  create  within 
them  the  pacific  mind.  Mr.  Walsh  pointed  out  to  the 
young  people  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for  the  exces- 
sive admiration  of  soldiers  and  fawning  upon  them,  and 
that  there  is  a  new  ohivalry  of  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
others  to  which  the  youth  of  to-day  should  commit 
themselves.  Mr.  Capen  dwelt  upon  the  growing  soli- 
darity of  the  race,  the  close  and  intimate  relations  of  all 
nations  and  peoples  to-day,  and  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  the  business  interests  of  the  world  are  allying 
themselves  with  philanthropy  and  religion  to  suppress 
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The  second  business  session  of  the  Congress  was  called 
to  order  Wednesday  morning  in  Tremont  Temple  at  10 
o'clock. 

On  the  motion  of  Edwin  D.  Mead,  it  was  voted  to  send 
cablegrams  of  greeting  to  Frederic  Passy,  Paris,  Hodg- 
son Pratt,  London,  Elie  Ducommun,  Berne,  and  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Skibo  Castle,  Scotland. 

The  President,  who  could  not  remain  for  the  forenoon, 
called  Albert  E.  Smiley  to  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  presented  an  additional  number  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams  of  greeting  from  people  and  associa- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  of  Europe, 
including  one  from  Dr.  Thomas  Barclay  of  London, 
which  had  been  received  through  the  Associated  Press. 

The  Baroness  von  Suttner,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Europe,  was  then  presented  to  the  Congress  and  received 
a  most  cordial  weloome  from  the  audience.  In  a  few 
words  she  presented  the  greetings  of  the  Austrian  and 
the  Hungarian  Peace  Societies  and  the  Academical  Peace 
Society  of  the  University  of  Vienna.  She  rejoiced  in 
the  fact  that  the  peace  movement,  which  had  begun  in 
America,  was  now  encircling  the  world,  though  the 
gigantic  horrors  now  being  perpetrated  in  the  Far  East 
took  away  much  of  the  delight  and  made  one  almost  feel 
ashamed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  present  world. 

Rabbi  J.  Leonard  Levi  of  Pittsburg  was  introduced 
and  expressed  to  the  Congress  the  greetings  and  best 
wishes  of  the  Jewish  people,  to  whom  above  all  other 
peoples,  he  said,  the  cause  of  peace  was  sacred.  The 
ideal  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  he  said,  had  been  the  means 
of  inaugurating  the  movement  which  had  led  to  this 
Peace  Congress.  One  of  the  greatest  messages  from  the 
Good  Book  was  that  there  is  but  one  Ood  for  us  all.  In 
the  human  spectrum  white,  black,  red,  brown  and  yellow 
men  are  all  necessary.  War  is  fratricide,  no  matter  be- 
tween what  races.  It  is  a  game  of  red  and  black  —  red 
with  blood,  black  with  hate.  Its  true  character  must  be 
taught  in  the  pulpits,  the  schools  everywhere. 

Baba  Bharati,  speaking  for  India,  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  Thibetans,  whose  country  had  been  ruthlessly  invaded. 
The  English  government,  he  said,  had  been  wheedled 
into  the  thing.     The  English  did  not  want  it,  but  the 
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Indian  government  did,  and  had  wheedled  the  home  gov- 
ernment into  it.  Speaking  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
he  pleaded  for  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  war  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  The  causes,  he  said,  were  the 
purpose  of  the  West  to  thrust  its  civilisation  and  its 
religion  upon  the  East.  The  East  reverenced  Jesus. 
The  East  did  not  retaliate  when  they  were  called  hea- 
thens and  call  the  Westerners  heathens.  The  word 
heathen  ought  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  dictionaries. 
The  foundations  of  Eastern  civilization  were  as  old  as 
creation  and  could  not  be  destroyed.  The  East  had  been 
the  parent  of  all  civilizations. 

Dr.  M.  Chirug,  speaking  for  Russia,  deolared  that  the 
people  at  large  in  Russia  were  lovers  of  peace.  If  there 
were  any  Japanese  present  as  a  member  of  the  Congress 
he  would  be  glad  to  extend  to  him  the  hand  of  greeting 
as  a  fellowman  and  a  friend  of  peace. 

The  regular  business  was  then  taken  up,  and  a  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Current  Questions  on  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  was  made  by  Dr.  Darby.  The  report  con- 
sisted of  two  resolutions  (given  in  full  in  our  last  issue), 
one  appealing  directly  to  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Japan  to  stop  the  war,  either  by  direct  negotiation  or  by 
inviting  the  good  offices  of  neutral  powers;  the  other 
appealing  to  the  other  powers  signatory  of  the  Hague 
Convention  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  close  by  mediation. 

These  resolutions  gave  rise  to  a  most  interesting  de- 
bate, which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session.  A  few  objected  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tions, because  they  felt  that  no  immediate  result  would 
be  obtained.  Much  the  greater  number  thought  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  speak  clearly  on  the 
subject,  whatever  might  or  might  not  be  the  immediate 
effect.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  debate  were  L.  A. 
Maynard  of  New  York,  Belva  A.  Lockwood  of  Wash- 
ington, E.  T.  Moneta  of  Italy,  William  Randal  Cremer, 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  (who  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  an  effort  made  from  London  to  prevent 
the  war),  Professor  Quidde  of  Germany,  Dr.  Gavin 
Brown  Clark  of  England,  J.  G.  Alexander  of  London, 
Secretary  of  the  International  Law  Association,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Perris  of  London,  secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
Mr.  Prvce  Jones,  Member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  John 
Lund  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  Dr.  Magill,  ex-presi- 
dent of  Swarthmore  College,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Dr.  M.  Chirug  of  Russia,  Prof.  Theodore  Ruyssen  of 
France,  and  Alfred  H.  Love  of  Philadelphia. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  as  was  a  third  one 
favoring  the  sending,  if  possible,  of  a  deputation  to 
President  Roosevelt  to  ask  him  to  take  the  initiative  in 
trying  to  secure  mediation  by  the  powers  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war. 

A  second  report  from  the  same  committee  was  made 
by  Senator  Houzeau  de  Lehaie  of  Belgium  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  reconciliation  of  France  and  Germany  over 
the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  committee  re- 
ported that  they  bad  examined  the  partial  report  made 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Berne  Peace  Bureau  under  in- 
struction from  the  Congress  of  last  year,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  subject  be  sent  back  to  the  Bureau  for 
further  consideration  and  report  next  year. 

The  recommendation  was  approved,  and  the  session 
then  adjourned. 


On  Wednesday  afternoon,  from  4  to  6  o'clock,  a  recep- 
tion was  given  to  the  delegates  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston 
at  the  Public  Library. 

THE  INTEREST  OF  BUSINESS  MEN  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF 
PEACE 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  publio  meeting  was  held  in 
Tremont  Temple  for  the  consideration  of  the  relations 
of  business  to  the  movement  for  international  peace. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Paine,  President 
of  the  Congress,  at  8  o'clock,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Lin- 
coln, ex- President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  on  taking  the  chair,  said : 

"  It  is  incumbent  on  every  business  man  to  do  his  part 
in  forwarding  this  great  cause,  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
in  the  world  at  the  present  time.  The  cause  is  making 
notable  and  satisfactory  progress.  Since  the  meeting 
of  the  Peace  Congress  in  1903,  ten  nations  have  signed 
arbitration  treaties  pledging  reference  to  the  Hague 
Court  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Court  will 
cause  many  cases  to  be  settled  out  of  court. 

u  It  is  gratifying  to  us  that  the  United  States  led  the 
world  in  organized  work  for  peace,  three  peace  societies, 
the  first  in  the  world,  being  founded  here  in  1816. 
The  peace  congresses  had  their  inception  in  Boston. 
America  had  the  honor  of  opening  the  Hague  Court. 
At  the  Pan-American  Congress  in  1901-02,  all  the 
Central  and  South  American  States  asked  for  admission 
to  the  Hague  Court.  Forty  nations  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres now  have  no  cause  of  war  with  each  other.  But 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  accomplished. 

u  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  portray  the  hor- 
rors, the  barbarities  of  war,  its  degrading  influences  on 
society.  The  sufferings  on  the  battlefield  are  equalled 
by  the  anguish  and  desolations  at  home.  The  enormous 
expenditures  of  money  constitute  a  fearful  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  people,  consuming  the  vitals  of  the 
nations.  This  waste  is  a  serious  menace  to  progress 
and  prosperity.  Hence  financial  and  business  interests 
are  demanding  the  destruction  of  the  war  system.  The 
imagination  cannot  conceive  the  beneficent  results  that 
would  flow  from  the  death  of  the  monster  that  is  gnaw- 
ing the  root  of  all  prosperity. 

"  It  is  in  the  power  of  business  men  to  put  a  stop  to  war 
by  refusing  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war.  War  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  financiers  who  con- 
trol the  money  markets. 

"As  a  result  of  an  address  of  Dr.  Thomas  Barclay 
before  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  January, 
an  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Chamber  was  organ- 
ized. This  was  followed  by  the  organisation  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts International  Arbitration  Committee.  This 
action  has  been  followed  in  other  states.  Very  soon  a 
large  majority  of  the  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of 
commerce  of  the  country  will  be  united  in  the  demand 
for  arbitration  treaties  between  this  and  other  countries. 

"  Boston  is  a  city  of  *  isms,'  but  not  in  the  bad  sense. 
It  is  a  city  of  patriotism,  of  high  and  noble  idealism.  It 
stands  for  what  is  true  and  right  and  just.  That  is  why 
the  peace  movement  had  its  origin  here.  The  merchants 
of  Boston  have  a  record  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud. 
Boston  has  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world.    Boston  business  men  know  that  the  mission  of 
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commerce  is  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  all  na- 
tions, to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
All  business  interests  are  affected  by  even  the  mere  ap- 
prehension of  war.  Financial  panics  and  revulsions  of 
business  are  thereby  brought  about,  causing  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  millions.  Therefore  it  behooves  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  this  and  of  all  countries  to  insist  that  the 
governments  shall  enter  into  arbitration  treaties  and 
proceed  to  a  gradual  disarmament."     [Applause.] 

Hon.  John  Lund  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament  was  the 
next  speaker.     He  said : 

"  No  array  of  proofs  are  necessary  to  show  that  com- 
merce demands  peace.  Undisturbed  trade  routes  and 
means  of  communication  are  as  necessary  to  the  health 
of  nations  as  an  uninterrupted  blood  circulation  to  that 
of  the  body.  A  brief  disturbance  often  causes  the  loss 
of  many  millions  to  the  people  of  a  country. 

"  The  world  of  trade  looked  on  our  peace  efforts  skep- 
tically for  awhile,  but  the  veil  has  fallen  from  its  eyes. 
It  is  now  out  and  out  friendly  to  the  movement.  Busi- 
ness men  are  among  the  most  active  in  trying  to  secure 
treaties  and  guarantees  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
course  of  trade. 

a  On  my  recent  journey  through  your  country,  as  a 
member  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  I  was  dumb 
with  admiration  at  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  your  American  spirit  and  energy.  But  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  the  most  heinous  sin  if  war  were  to  be 
permitted  to  lay  its  ravaging  hand  upon  the  material 
happiness  and  well  being  which  I  witnessed. 

"  The  great  economic  damages  which  war  occasions  are 
not  so  easily  grasped  as  the  number  of  deaths  and  muti- 
lations, but  they  are  terrible  enough.  Every  wasted 
shilling  is  so  much  deducted  from  the  economic  basis  on 
which  a  community  rests.  The  land  which  will  carry  on 
a  war  must  be  prepared  to  see  its  stocks  sink  in  value. 
This  often  affects  millions  of  those  who  have  invested 
their  hard  won  savings  in  the  stocks.  The  day  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  the  value  of 
the  Russian  Loan  stocks  fell  in  France  half  a  billion 
francs. 

"  If  we  look  at  the  sums  which  go  to  the  carrying  on  of 
wars,  we  find  still  more  enormous  amounts  gone  up  in 
smoke.  The  Crimean  war  has  been  computed  to  have 
cost  three  hundred  and  forty  million  pounds  sterling,  the 
Italian  war  sixty,  the  Austro- Prussian  war  sixty-six, 
the  Franco-German  war  five  hundred,  the  Rus so- Turk- 
ish war  two  hundred,  the  British  war  against  the  Zulus 
and  Afghans  thirty.  The  Boer  war  cost  the  British  tax- 
payers not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  million. 
Mr.  Hanotaux  estimates  that  the  Franco-German  war 
cost  France  alone  six  hundred  million  pounds  sterling. 

"What  sums  the  present  war  is  swallowing  daily! 
How  much  of  the  millions  put  into  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  fleets  will  be  left  when  the  war  ends  ?  In  the 
war  with  China  every  Japanese  soldier  cost  the  govern- 
ment sixteen  shillings  per  day.  The  present  war  will 
cost  Japan  not  less  than  seven  million  pounds  per  month. 

"  War  indemnities  are  also  enormous.  Turkey  had  to 
hand  over  to  Russia  forty-five  million  pounds,  France  to 
Germany  two  hundred  million,  Austria  to  Prussia  three 
million,  Greece  to  Turkey  four  million. 

"  To  provide  such  enormous  sums  requires  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  work  by  the  non-fighters. 


"  Europe  has  enjoyed  peace  for  a  generation,  but  the 
*  Armed  Peace'  has  been  maintained  at  frightful  cost. 
This  absurd  procedure  might  be  satisfactory  enough,  if 
it  offered  reasonable  guarantees  against  war.  But  it 
gives  no  absolute  assurance  of  peace.  The  small  powers, 
however  much  they  may  arm,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
great.  The  total  state  expenditure  on  the  European 
armies  in  1903  was  two  hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds. 
To  this  must  be  added  two  hundred  and  twenty  million 
pounds,  the  value  of  the  working  power  of  more  than 
four  million  men  which  goes  to  waste.  The  system  costs 
Europe,  all  told,  not  less  than  seven  pounds  ten  shillings 
per  family.  What  a  blessed  work  in  the  service  of  peace 
all  these  mighty  sums  might  provide  for  millions  of  men ! 

"  Whether  the  ideal  of  perpetual  peace  can  ever  be  at- 
tained it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  discuss.  Our  cam- 
paign is  against  an  evil  which  has  the  prescriptive  right 
of  thousands  of  years  to  support  it.  We  must  be  satis- 
fied if  we  see  the  cause  gradually  gaining  ground.  It  is 
much  if  by  the  instrumentality  of  negotiation  and  arbi- 
tration the  horrors  of  a  single  war  only  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

<<  American  men  of  business  have  certainly  acquired  the 
art  of  making  money.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  mas- 
ter the  still  greater  art  of  making  peace.  Millions  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  peace  will  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  them  than  the  millions  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  contribute  every  year  to  the  service  of  war." 

Edward  Atkinson  of  Boston  was  next  introduced,  and 
said  in  substance : 

"  The  interdependence  of  nations  is  becoming  the  rule. 
This  interdependence  makes  for  peace  and  plenty.  The 
predatory  system  of  conquest  and  colonization  has  about 
ended.  This  system  has  imposed  excessive  cost  without 
adequate  return.  Even  in  Germany  a  stern  resistance  is 
being  developed  against  the  military  class.  When  the 
masses  there  are  a  little  more  developed  in  intelligence, 
they  will  suppress  the  military  and  privileged  classes. 

"  Commerce  is  becoming  the  paramount  power  in  the 
civilized  world.  By  the  united  action  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  these  coun- 
tries have  been  compelled  to  enact  treaties  of  arbitration 
by  which  the  previous  causes  of  war  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  sent  to  the  courts  for  judicial  decision. 

"There  is  one  other  great  movement  by  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  may  be  practically  assured.  It  may 
at  first  seem  visionary,  but  it  is  not.  In  the  last  century 
it  became  necessary  to  establish  neutral  zones  on  land 
and  sea.  Belgium  and  Switzerland  were  neutralized. 
The  Suez  Canal  has  been  neutralized.  But  the  most 
conspicuous  example  of  neutralization,  is  that  of  the 
Great  Lakes  on  our  Northern  border.  After  the  War 
of  1812  when  the  British  vessels  on  the  lakes  were 
nearly  all  destroyed  and  those  of  this  country  badly 
shattered,  the  United  States  began  to  lay  down  the  keels 
of  a  new  navy,  and  England  was  preparing  to  follow. 

"  When  John  Quincy  Adams  was  sent  in  1816  as  Min- 
ister to  England,  he  proposed  to  the  British  govern- 
ment that  (in  order  to  avoid  collision  and  to  save 
expense '  neither  nation  should  build  or  maintain  vessels 
of  war  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  next  year,  when  he 
became  Secretary  of  War,  a  simple  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  to  this  effect,  and  since  1817  no  war  vessels 
have  been  upon  these  lakes. 
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"  Now,  the  greatest  water  ways  of  commerce  are  upon 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  ways  are  well  defined. 
They  are  marked  on  all  the  charts.  Why  not,  '  in  order 
to  avoid  collision  and  to  save  expense '  neutralize  these 
ferry  ways  ?  Why  not  enter  upon  treaties  defining  neu- 
tral zones  and  uniting  for  the  maintenance  of  their  neu- 
trality ?  This  proposition  is  not  half  so  visionary  as  it 
would  have  been  a  few  years  ago  to  nropose  the  treaties 
of  arbitration  now  existing.  It  needs  only  the  common 
sense  and  sagacity  and  force  of  the  business  men  of 
different  countries  to  compel  the  neutralization  of  these 
highways  of  the  sea.  It  is  time  for  the  business  men  to 
assert  their  power  and  demand  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  common  right  and  common  wealth,  that  this  thing 
be  done  and  that  the  curse  of  war  cease." 

Mr.  Georg  Arnhold,  of  the  banking  house  of  Arnhold 
&  Co.,  Dresden,  was  the  next  speaker.  His  remarks  in 
German  were  interpreted  by  Dr.  Urban  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  was  surprised  at  the  great  progress  of  the 
peace  movement  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
Germany.  It  was  realized  in  Germany  that  war  was  a 
dreadful  thing,  but  owing  to  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions the  movement  for  its  suppression  was  slow. 

The  German  Emperor,  he  said,  was  a  friend  of  peace, 
though  of  course  of  "the  armed  peace."  He  quoted 
some  words  of  the  Emperor  protesting  against  being 
taken  for  a  soldier,  especially  a  soldier  who  seeks  bloody 
laurels. 

The  peace  movement  had,  however,  made  progress  in 
Germany.  The  German  Peace  Society,  though  young, 
now  had  about  twelve  hundred  members.  The  members 
of  the  universities  had  been  the  leaders  in  this  as  in  other 
movements.  The  business  men  and  the  working  men 
had  also  done  their  share.  This  he  considered  a  favor- 
able sign  for  the  peace  movement.  He  hoped  that  the 
manufacturers  and  the  large  land  owners  might  also  soon 
be  reached  by  the  economical  and  financial  considerations, 
and  convinced  that  it  would  be  to  their  great  loss  if  the 
peace  movement  failed. 

Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  of  New  York,  who  was 
next  called  upon,  said  : 

"  The  peace  we  believe  in  is  something  that  depends 
upon  our  recognition  of  that  in  man  and  woman  that  is 
to  be  reverenced.  People  should  think  more  of  them- 
selves than  to  try  to  force  on  others  what  they  would 
not  have  forced  upon  themselves.  We  shall  not  make 
much  progress  in  this  cause  unless  we  consider  it  from 
this  point  of  view.  Modern  business  methods  exhibit 
this  principle  in  active  progress.  Even  among  the  so- 
called  speculative  interests  the  principle  of  arbitration 
has  been  developed  to  a  large  extent.  Modern  busi- 
ness tries  to  economize  expense  and  waste  in  every 
direction.  In  this  direction  the  employment  of  arbitra- 
tion has  been  most  successful. 

"The  great  fundamental  business  interests  of  the 
country  are  of  course  apart  from  the  speculative.  But 
in  these  also  the  same  principle  of  avoiding  waste  and 
friction  prevails. 

"  But  the  American  business  men  are,  after  all,  only 
representative,  in  our  democracy,  of  the  great  multitude 
of  the  people.  The  business  man  simply  makes  trans- 
fers economically  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer, 
and  all  are  consumers. 

"  It  is  great  cause  of  rejoicing  that  here  in  Boston  there 


are  to-night  three  great  gatherings,  met  in  the  same 
iuterests,  —  a  gathering  of  workingraen,  a  great  gather- 
ing of  women,  and  this  meeting  of  business  men. 

"  I  believe  all  that  Mr.  Atkinson  has  been  saying  to- 
night as  to  the  development  of  our  conviction  that  the 
peace  for  which  we  stand  is  an  active  principle.  We 
ought  to  take  time  to  consider  what  it  is  that  we  believe 
in.  Men  frequently  say  that  they  are  peace  men  but  that 
wars  must  sometimes  be.  We  should  not  applaud  the 
men  who  say, '  Yes,  we  must  have  peace,'  and  do  what 
they  can  to  build  up  armies  and  navies :  men  who  praise 
peace  but  never  work  for  it  as  an  active  principle,  the 
respect,  that  is,  that  we  owe  to  other  men  and  women. 
If  we  follow  that  principle  we  are  bound  to  try  to  pre- 
vent friction  between  nations.  The  Peace  Society  will, 
I  believe,  gain  a  larger  number  of  members  when  it  has 
the  courage  to  drop  from  its  list  the  men  who  talk  for 
peace  but  work  for  war." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  was  the  next  speaker. 
He  declared  that  the  Association  which  he  represented, 
believed  to  be  the  greatest  business  organization  in  the 
world,  was  already  committed  to  the  cause  of  arbitration 
and  peace.  It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  manufacturers  to 
have  pacific  methods  substituted  for  warfare  in  the  rela- 
tions of  nations.  Their  prosperity  or  adversity  as 
a  rule  depends  on  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  their 
customers,  the  great  public.  Whatever  makes  their  cus- 
tomers less  able  to  spend,  causes  them  to  suffer.  Wher- 
ever there  is  waste  there  is  want,  and  want  cuts  down 
demand.  The  thoughtful  business  man  knows  therefore 
that  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  than  to  replace  hos- 
tilities by  peaceful  methods  of  settling  misunderstandings. 

The  opposition  relies  on  sneers,  not  arguments.  They 
pay  more  attention  to  us  than  to  our  arguments.  No 
one  whose  opinion  is  worth  noticing  fails  to  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  arbitration  to  arms.  But  many  do 
nothing  to  establish  the  better  method,  fearing  that  some- 
body else  will  refuse  to  follow  it.  If  there  is  a  call  to 
•  any  people  on  earth  to  work  for  universal  arbitration, 
that  call  is  to  us  as  Americans.  The  fact  that  this 
country  has  already  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  inter- 
national arbitrations  is  no  reason  for  resting  on  our  oars. 
This  is  the  very  land  best  fitted  to  stand  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  movement,  as  its  power  is  matchless,  its  resources 
inexhaustible.  The  country  that  has  evolved  our  Supreme 
Court  ought  to  lead  and  not  to  follow. 

Arbitration,  we  may  be  sure,  will  never  become  the 
universally  accepted  solution  of  international  questions 
while  the  nations  are  showing  by  their  daily  conduct 
that  they  are  looking  beyond  it  to  something  else  as  the 
final  resort.  The  inseparable  accompaniment  of  arbitra- 
tion is  disarmament.  Huge  armies,  frowning  fortifica- 
tions, mammoth  war-vessels  would  speedily  be  rendered 
obsolete  by  a  genuine  trust  in  arbitration  as  a  reasonable 
method. 

From  a  business  point  of  view  a  worse  investment 
than  modern  war-ships  would  be  hard  to  find.  After 
what  the  last  few  months  have  shown  as  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  snuffed  out,  the  folly  of  throwing 
away  millions  of  dollars  on  such  clumsy  toys  should  not 
need  to  be  proved. 

But  the  worst  of  these  war  preparations  is  not  their 
cost,  nor  even  their  worthlessness ;    it  is  the   evidence 
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they  give  that  oar  protestations  of  peaceful  disposition 
are  not  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value.  What  effect  will 
they  have  on  the  smaller  nations  which  occupy  our  con- 
tinent with  us,  against  whom  we  have  no  need  to  defend 
ourselves? 

The  Arbitration  Conference  at  Washington  did  not, 
however,  go  so  far  as  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  armaments. 
It  confined  itself  to  asking  for  a  few  treaties  under  which 
cases  of  disagreement  should  be  referred  normally  to  the 
Hague  Court.  That  wasvery  little  to  ask.  We  should 
not  cease  from  our  efforts  until  this  modest  demand  is 
granted.  This  step  taken,  our  further  progress  will 
naturally  be  determined  by  the  result. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Jackson,  President  of  the  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Our  age,  he  said,  is  the  age  of  practicalities,  as 
others  have  been  the  ages  of  chivalry  or  of  art.  The 
audience  here  gathered  helps  us  to  realize  this.  We 
have  here  commercial  organizations  taking  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  an  international  Peace  Congress,  greed 
striking  hands  with  charity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  the  union  of  the  men  of  peace  with  the  men 
of  trade.  All  branches  of  business,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  banking,  should  be  and  are  interested 
in  peace  and  arbitration.  All  of  these  interests  require 
for  their  stability,  growth  and  perpetuity  the  assurance 
of  peace  among  the  nations  — peace  for  the  sake  of  the 
proper  development  of  trade  relations  throughout  the 
whole  world. 

The  world  has  given  hardly  passing  attention  to 
those  who  have  preached  the  doctrine  of  peace,  the 
doctrine  announced  by  the  Master  of  all,  die  Prince 
of  Peace.  From  then  till  now  wars  and  tumults,  hatred 
and  strife  have  reigned,  even  among  His  professed 
followers.  Now  when  we  are  apt  to  think  that  material- 
ism is  enthroned,  that  man's  ethical  nature  is  being  sup- 
pressed, we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
never  before  has  been  so  imminent  the  consummation  of 
the  angelic  proclamation.  The  Conference  at  Lake 
Mohonk  last  spring  was  an  inspiring  revelation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  directors  of  finance,  manufacturers, 
men  of  commerce  are  uniting  with  statesmen  and  philan- 
thropists to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  this  Congress 
has  been  convened. 

The  statistics  which  show  the  tremendous  drain 
caused  by  war  are  familiar  to  all ;  so  are  its  evil  effects 
upon  the  mechanic  and  the  laborer,  the  artisan  and  the 
farmer.  Why,  then,  has  the  business  world  been  so 
slow  to  recognize  in  the  advocates  of  arbitration  its  best 
friends  and  allies?  God  be  praised,  our  eyes  are  being 
opened.  We  havetbeen  blind  and  stupid.  The  dream- 
ers have  looked  forward  to  the  reign  of  peace  on  earth. 
They  have  proclaimed  their  doctrine  to  uninterested 
hearers.  It  is  not  so  now.  Hard-headed  business  men 
have  come  to  see  that  war  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
industry,  trade  and  commerce.  So  it  comes  about  that 
boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  are  joining 
in  the  councils  of  peace,  and  cooperating  in  the  promo- 
tion of  arbitration  among  the  nations,  that  they  may 
help  hasten  the  day  when  the  brotherhood  of  man  shall 
not  be  a  far-off  vision,  but  a  consummate  fact. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


women's  meeting  in  park  street  church. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Business  Men's  Meeting 
was  going  on  in  Tremont  Temple  a  great  woman's  meet- 
ing was  in  progress  in  Park  Street  Church,  at  which  the 
relations  of  women  to  the  peace  cause  were  considered. 
Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  presided,  and  the  speakers  were 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Byles  of  Manchester,  England,  Miss  Jane  Ad- 
dams  of  Chicago,  4fiss  A.  M.  Dunhill  of  India,  Miss 
Sophia  Sturge  of  Birmingham,  England,  Dr.  Yamei  Kin 
of  China,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Miss  Wilhelmina  Sheriff 
Bain  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Baroness  von  Suttner  of 
Austria. 

Mrs.  Mead  in  opening  the  meeting  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  women  avoiding  sentimentalism  and  of  giv- 
ing themselves  to  definite  practical  work.  Mrs.  Byles 
elaborated  and  emphasized  in  a  most  interesting  address 
the  thought  that  what  we  want  among  the  nations,  as 
among  individuals,  is  what  the  theologians  aptly  call  "  a 
change  of  heart."  u  We  have  to  create  a  land  where 
violence  shall  never  more  be  heard,  where  vile  principles 
shall  no  more  be  called  noble,  where  the  worker  of  mis- 
chief shall  be  no  longer  held  worthy."  Miss  Addams, 
after  calling  attention  to  three  kinds  of  peace  advocates 
of  the  past, —  those  who  had  appealed  to  the  sense  of 
righteousness,  those  who  had  appealed  to  pity,  and  those 
who  had  invoked  the  principle  of  prudence, —  expressed 
her  feeling  that  peace  work  should  be  done  in  an  active 
and  constructive  way,  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
true  democracy,  of  self-government,  in  a  brave  and  heroic 
way  along  the  lines  of  moral  adventure,  of  self-surrender 
and  the  service  of  others. 

Miss  Dunhill  portrayed  vividly  the  effects  of  the 
seventy  thousand  British  soldiers  in  India  on  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  —  three  hundred  millions ;  on  the 
women, and  men  of  the  country,  in  the  increase  of  licen- 
tiousness and  drink.  Miss  Sophia  Sturge,  in  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Darby,  advocated  as  a  part  of  the  construct- 
ive peace  work  to  be  done  the  erection  in  every  prominent 
city  of  a  hall  of  peace,  to  be  used  by  the  people  for  meet- 
ings and  work  along  peace  lines.  Dr.  Yamei  Kin,  the 
eloquent  and  cultivated  Chinese  lady  physician  now  in 
this  country,  spoke  most  briefly  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Occident  and  the  Orient  joining  hands  across  the  seas, 
to  weave  a  chain  of  love  that  shall  girdle  the  world. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  told  briefly  the  story  of  her 
effort  at  the  close  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  including 
a  lengthy  tour  in  Europe,  to  arouse  the  womtfn  of  the 
civilized  world  to  interest  themselves  to  try  to  do  away 
with  war,  and  of  the  indifference  whioh  she  found  at 
that  time  among  women,  because  of  their  ignorance  of 
and  non-participation  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  world. 
Miss  W.  Sheriff  Bain  told  the  story  of  the  wars  among 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  of  the  wars  between  them 
and  the  British  settlers,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
South  African  war  had  affected  the  country  for  ill. 
The  National  Council  of  Women  of  New  Zealand  which 
she  represented  had  from  its  inception  stood  for  peace. 

The  Baroness  von  Suttner,  who  was  given  an  enthusi- 
astic reception,  after  giving  her  impressions  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  peace  movement  in  America,  discussed  the 
reasons  why  women  do  not  join  the  peace  movement  in 
greater  numbers,  and  set  forth  the  power  which  women 
have  in  the  training  of  children  and  in  the  exercise  of 
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their  peculiar  characteristics  to  banish  war  ultimately 
from  the  earth. 

After  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  May  Wright 
Sewall  of  Indianapolis,  who  was  to  have  presided,  but 
was  unavoidably  kept  away,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

In  Faneuil  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  a  working- 
men's  publio  mass  meeting  was  held,  whioh  was  presided 
over  by  George  E.  McNeil  of  Boston.  The  speakers 
were  Samuel  Oompers,  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Pete  Curran,  representative  to  the 
Peace  Congress  of  the  General  Federation  of  English 
Trades  Unions,  Henri  La  Fontaine,  Socialist  member  of 
the  Belgium  Senate,  Herbert  Burroughs,  representing 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and  Claude  Gignoux, 
representing  the  Copartnership  Societies  of  France. 

Mr.  Gompers  said  that  the  trades  unionists  and  the 
men  and  women  of  labor  are  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  because  it  is  they  who  have  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  war  and  militarism.  But  peace,  to  mean 
anything,  must  be  founded  upon  the  principles  of  justice 
and  right.  It  makes  the  heart  sad  to  think  that  in  this 
year  of  grace  we  are  still  confronted  with  wars  and  more 
wars  that  may  yet  come.  War,  whatever  you  call  it,  is 
international  murder.  The  greatest  element  that  will 
make  for  its  abolition  will  be  the  organized  forces  of 
labor  acting  internationally. 

Pete  Curran  spoke  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  nearly 
two  million  organized  workmen  in  Great  Britain  that 
international  peace  should  be  established,  because  they 
were  frequently  the  victims  of  war.  War  he  considered 
more  an  industrial  than  even  a  commercial  question. 
He  thought  that  the  net  gain  to  the  United  States  tax- 
payers of  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  was  about 
the  same  as  that  to  Great  Britain  of  the  annexation  of 
the  Boer  republic,  that  is,  increased  and  useless  burdens. 

Senator  La  Fontaine  gave  a  description  of  the  political 
conditions  in  Belgium,  and  Mr.  Burroughs  urged  work- 
ingmen  to  use  every  sane  method  to  bring  about  indus- 
trial peace,  which  in  its  turn  would  greatly  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  international  peace.  Mr.  Claude  Gig- 
noux, speaking  in  French,  developed  the  thought  that 
neither  the  victor  nor  the  vanquished  gained  anything 
from  war. 

Mr.  McNeil  introduced  some  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  declaring  in  substance  that 
trade-unionism  makes  for  peace,  that  justice  and  equity 
to  the  workers  would  naturally  tend  to  abolish  the  causes 
of  war,  and  making,  in  the  name  of  organized  labor,  a 
protest  against  war. 


New  Books. 

Abbitbation  and  the  Hague  Court.  By  John 
W.  Foster.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price 
$1.00  net 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster  has  just  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  international  arbitration  and  peace 
by  the  publication,  through  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  of 
Boston,  of  a  monograph  on  "  Arbitration  and  the  Hague 
Court."  This  work  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  and 
invitation  of  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference  over 
whioh  Mr.  Foster  presided  for  two  years.  Besides  his 
connection  with  this  and  the  National  Conferences  on 


Arbitration  held  at  Washington  in  January  last  and  in 
April,  1896,  Mr.  Foster  has  had  wide  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  his  long  diplomatic  career,  and  no  public  man 
has  a  completer  understanding  than  he  of  the  spirit,  the 
purposes  and  the  already  large  success  of  the  movement 
to  substitute  arbitration  for  force  in  the  adjustment  of 
controversies  between  nations. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  subject  he  first  gives  a  brief — 
all  too  brief  —  historical  review  of  the  movement  whioh 
led  up  to  the  Hague  Conference ;  then  he  devotes  some 
pages  to  the  calling,  the  work  and  the  importance  of  the 
Conference.  In  the  third  chapter  he  discusses  disarma- 
ment as  it  was  considered  by  the  Hague  Conference, 
3 noting  from  the  speeches  made  by  some  of  the  leading 
elegates.  Mr.  Foster  is  strongly  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  for  the  restriction  of  armaments,  and 
feels  that  our  government  ought  to  keep  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  respond  without  embarrassment  to  a  call  in  this 
direction. 

A  full  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Arbitration  Conven- 
tion, "  the  crowning  work  of  the  Hague  Conference," 
another  to  the  constitution  and  work  of  the  Permanent 
Court,  for  which  that  Convention  provided,  and  still 
another  to  some  suggested  modifications  of  the  Court^ 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  special  and  joint  commis- 
sions, which  he  considers  to  have  still  a  good  deal  of 
value  alongside  of  the  Hague  Court,  Mr.  Foster  in  his 
"  Conclusion  "  expresses  his  firm  belief  that  the  Hague 
Court,  though  imperfect,  is  a  great  and  highly  valuable 
instrument  toward  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  he 
advises  the  friends  of  universal  peace  to  make  it  their 
policy  "to  perfect  that  instrument,  and  to  make  the 
Hague  Court  popular  with  the  nations  as  an  effective 
means  of  adjusting  international  differences." 

In  an  Appendix  the  text  of  the  Hague  Convention  for 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  is  given  ; 
so  is  that  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of  October  14, 
1903,  that  of  the  Netherlands-Denmark  treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1904,  and  an  extract  from  the  Spanish- Mexican 
treaty  of  1902.  There  is  also  included  in  the  Appendix 
the  history-making  resolution  adopted  by  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference  at  St  Louis  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, this  year,  and  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Theodore 
E.  Burton  on  the  naval  appropriation  bill  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  22d  of  February  last. 

The  book  will  be  a  most  useful  and  helpful  concise 
manual  of  the  arbitration  movement  to  all  those  who 
desire  to  get,  without  going  deeply  into  details,  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Abticlb  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "  Amebi- 
cait  Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Art.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
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The  Arbitration  Treaties:  an  Inventory. 

Some  of  the  journals  of  the  country,  accustomed 
to  summarize  at  its  close  the  chief  events  of  the  year, 
have  given  a  prominent  place  in  their  recent  reviews 
to  the  arbitration  treaties  signed  during  1904 ;  others 
have  passed  them  by  with  little  or  no  notice,  as  if 
they  had  but  small  significance. 

It  is  indeed  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  we 
are  able  to  begin  the  new  year  with  so  many  of  these 
conventions  actually  signed  and  so  many  more  in 
process  of  negotiation.  What  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  has  marked  the  year  1904  as  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  entire  history  of  the  interna- 
tional peace  movement. 

Since  our  December  issue  Mr.  Hay  has  signed  two 
further  treaties,  namely,  with  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  making  six  in  all  signed  by  our  government 
since  the  first  of  November.  These  two  follow  the 
lines  of  the  former  treaties.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
at  least  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  would  be 
drawn  on  larger  lines,  as  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  are  now  such  as  to  justify  the  hope 
that  all  disputes  that  may  hereafter  arise  between 
them  will  be  easily  adjusted  by  pacific  means.     But 


the  treaty  as  it  is  is  a  very  important  convention, 
seeing  that  it  is  one  of  a  group  the  signers  of  which 
include  nearly  all  the  important  powers.  A  number 
of  other  treaties  between  our  government  and  others 
are  also  nearly  completed  and  ready  for  signature. 

When  these  treaties  will  be  sent  in  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  we  can  only  guess.  They  will 
probably  have  been  handed  in  by  the  time  this  paper 
reaches  our  readers.  If  so,  every  influence  ought  to 
be  brought  to  bear  at  once,  by  personal  letter  and 
otherwise,  for  their  prompt  ratification.  Unexpected 
opposition  to  them  is  reported  to  have  arisen  among 
Senators.  Some  criticise  them  because  they  are  too 
limited  in  scope  and  mean  nothing ;  others  because 
they  go  too  far,  and  expose  us  to  entanglement  and 
danger. 

We  cannot  yet  believe  that  this  opposition  will 
develop  into  anything  serious.  What  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  have  said  against  the  treaties 
seems  to  be  so  entirely  fanciful  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  can  influence  any  Senator  to  oppose  ratifi- 
cation. How  a  treaty  of  such  limited  scope,  to  run 
.  for  only  five  years,  can  put  us  under  the  power  of 
England  or  any  other  country  to  our  huit,  is  more 
than  an  ordinary  mortal  can  conceive.  The  other 
reasons  put  forward  against  the  treaties,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  etc.,  are  still 
more  irrational,  and  will  certainly  carry  no  weight. 

The  most  serious  ground  for  fear  that  some  have 
given  is  that  there  is  a  group  of  prominent  and  in- 
fluential men  in  the  Senate  who  are  essentially 
opposed  to  the  whole  movement  out  of  which  the 
arbitration  treaties  spring,  and  are  opposed  to  any 
steps  whatever  in  the  direction  in  which  they  lead. 
It  is  incredible  that  this  should  be  true  at  this  late 
stage  of  the  triumphant  progress  of  arbitration,  when 
the  Hague  Court  is  in  successful  operation,  and  the 
whole  civilized  world  is  rallying  to  the  standard  of 
arbitration,  and  we  shall  believe  it  only  when  we  see 
evidences  of  it  cropping  out  after  the  treaties  are 
before  the  Senate. 

Not  only  has  the  negotiation  of  treaties  gone 
steadily  on  in  our  country  since  our  last  issue,  but  in 
other  countries  as  well.  The  list  of  treaties  signed, 
so  far  as  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  is  now  as 
follows :  Great  Britain  and  France,  France  and  Italy, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy,  Denmark  and  The  Nether- 
lands, France  and  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  France  and  The  Netherlands, 
France  and  Norway  and  Sweden,  Great  Britain  and 
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Norway  and  Sweden,  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Austria,  Russia  and  Belgium,  the 
United  States  and  France,  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  the 
United  States  and  Portugal,  Switzerland  and  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland  and  France,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  and  Italy. 
This  list  we  are  sure  is  not  complete,  though  it 
contains  all  the  treaties  that  we  have  seen  reported 
in  the  press  as  actually  signed.  There  are  at  least  a 
dozen  others  under  way ;  but  it  is  a  splendid  array 
as  it  is  —  twenty-four  treaties  which  cross  and  re- 
cross  among  thirteen  of  the  important  civilized 
powers  and  unite  them  together  into  a  bond  of 
friendship  and  peace,  which  we  may  with  real  reason 
believe  will  never  be  broken  again.  There  is  cer- 
tainly ground  for  entering  on  the  New  Year's  work 
with  unusual  confidence  and  rejoicing. 


Mr.  Hay's  Second  Note  on  the  Proposed 
New  International  Conference. 

The  second  note  of  Secretary  Hay  to  the  powers, 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  new  intergovernmental 
conference  at  The  Hague,  which  our  readers  will 
find  on  another  page  of  this  paper,  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  misconception  on  the 
part  of  not  a  few  persons.  Some  have  interpreted  it 
to  mean  that  the  proposal  for  the  Conference  has 
been  virtually  withdrawn,  and  that  the  United  States 
government  has  abandoned  its  initiative  in  the 
matter. 

What  has  given  rise  to  this  misconception  is  Mr. 
Hay's  statement  that  the  Conference  will  probably 
have  to  be  deferred  for  a  time,  on  account  of  the  war 
in  the  East,  and  also  the  method  which  he  has  sug- 
gested for  its  organization.  But  that  our  govern- 
ment has  in  any  sense  withdrawn  the  proposition, 
and  that  the  project  will  go  no  further,  is  a  very  er- 
roneous interpretation. 

Mr.  Hay's  note  first  recites  the  general  favor  with 
which  his  suggestion  of  the  holding  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  received  by  the  powers.  In  this  respect 
the  answer  to  the  invitation  was  all  that  could  have 
been  expected  or  even  desired,  with  at  most  two 
exceptions.  Japan  had  answered  that,  while  favor- 
ing the  Conference,  she  desired  that  it  might  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  present  war.  Russia  had  replied, 
not  that  she  opposed  the  Conference,  but  that  she 
could  not  take  part  in  it  until  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  That  of  course  made  it  unadvisable  to  push 
the  work  of  preparing  for  the  meeting  too  rapidly 
forward,  as  the  holding  of  it  without  the  participa- 
tion of  Russia  would  have  been  most  inexpedient. 
But  the  general  favor  with  which  the  first  note  of 
our  government  was  received  makes  the  holding  of 
the  Conference  certain  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 


The  course  which  Mr.  Hay  has  suggested  as  to 
the  preparation  of  the  program  and  the  selection  of 
the  date  of  the  meeting,  etc.,  is  an  eminently  wise 
and  statesmanlike  thought.  It  was  done  in  part 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  any  appearance  of  a  wish 
or  purpose  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  attempt 
to  dominate  or  control  the  Conference,  and  that  all 
the  governments,  small  as  well  as  great,  might  feel 
that  they  were  to  enter  its  deliberations  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  rest,  and  with  an  opportunity  to  have 
their  fair  share  of  influence.  Mr.  Hay  has  sug- 
gested, therefore,  in  the  present  note,  that  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  Conference,  the  preparation  of 
the  program,  etc.,  shall  be  made  through  the  Bureau 
of  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  Hague  Court, 
who  shall  act  as  an  international  committee  on  behalf 
of  all  the  powers. 

If  this  suggestion  proves  acceptable  to  the  powers, 
as  it  certainly  will,  then  the  members  of  this  Admin- 
istrative Council,  which  consists  of  all  the  Foreign 
Ministers  accredited  to  The  Netherlands  govern- 
ment, thirty  or  more  in  number,  will  be  instructed  by 
their  several  governments  to  proceed  together  to  per- 
fect the  plans  for  the  Conference.  They  will,  on  sug- 
gestions and  instructions  received  from  their  several 
governments,  prepare  the  details  of  the  program,  the 
subjects,  that  is,  to  be  considered,  the  date  of  the 
meeting,  and  will  then  arrange  with  The  Netherlands 
government  to  issue  the  formal  invitation  to  the 
powers  to  send  delegates,  as  was  done  in  1899. 

The  course  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
shows  great  political  sagacity.  There  exists  in  this 
Administrative  Council,  whose  members  reside  at 
The  Hague,  the  nucleus  of  a  world  organization,  and 
the  utilization  of  it  as  an  International  Committee  to 
prepare  for  the  Conference  will  further  habituate  the 
governments  to  moving  together  in  important  mat- 
ters which  concern  them  all.  This  body  of  over  thirty 
men,  most  of  whom  are  diplomats  of  long  experience, 
and  many  of  whom  were  at  The  Hague  and  took 
part  in  the  Conference  of  1899,  will  be  able  to  work 
out  a  more  practicable  and  satisfactory  program  for 
the  Conference  than  the  State  Department  of  any 
one  country  could  possibly  do. 

Diplomatic  considerateness  and  courtesy  will,  with- 
out doubt,  under  the  circumstances,  give  to  the 
United  States  Minister  at  The  Hague  a  prominent 
place  in  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  will  also  insure 
the  putting  upon  the  program  of  practically  all  the 
important  subjects  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hay's  note  of 
October  21  last.  The  arrangements  will  also,  we  are 
sure,  include  an  invitation  to  all  the  governments  of 
Central  and  South  America  to  send  representatives 
to  the  Conference.  These  governments  all  have 
diplomatic  representatives  at  Washington,  as  they 
did  not  have  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1898,  and  the  men- 
tion of  them  in  Mr.  Hay's  call  for  the  Conference 
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will  make  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to  be 
left  out  this  time. 

We  shall  await  with  great  interest  the  response  of 
the  powers  to  our  government's  Second  Note,  and 
shall  expect  in  due  time  to  see  the  definite  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  completed. 


War  as  an  Argument  for  Peace. 

In  an  editorial  written  while  the  peace  meetings  fol- 
lowing the  Boston  Congress  were  going  on,  the  asser- 
tion was  made  by  a  daily  paper  in  one  of  our  leading 
cities  that  war  itself  is  the  best  argument  for  peace. 

The  utterance  was  inspired  by  the  murderous 
fighting  which  had  just  taken  place  in  Manchuria,  as 
contrasted  with  the  urgent  moral  appeals  being  made 
at  the  time  by  the  Peace  Congress  delegates  for  the 
abolition  of  war  and  the  establishment  of  permanent 
concord  among  the  nations.  The  belching,  spitting 
guns  at  Liaoyang,  mowing  down  men  "like  oats  and 
rye,"  seemed  to  the  author  of  the  quoted  words  to 
outdo  in  convincing  eloquence  the  men  and  women 
who  based  their  arguments  against  war  upon  reason, 
humanity,  economy  and  common  sense. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  the  paper's  declaration.  No  other  argument 
against  war  than  war  itself  ought  to  be  necessary. 
A  battlefield,  during  and  after  the  fighting,  is  about 
the  most  appalling,  loathsome  and  mournful  sight 
ever  witnessed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  would 
be  considered  incredible,  if  it  were  not  so  common, 
that  a  man  should  look  for  a  single  time  on  so  grew- 
some  and  utterly  inhuman  a  spectacle,  or  even  read 
a  description  of  it,  and  not  be  turned  at  once  and 
forever  into  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  war.  That 
men  can  look  on  it  and  then  condone  it,  and  even 
glorify  it,  is  more  incomprehensible  still. 

Not  a  few  of  the  leading  advocates  of  peace  of  the 
past  century  were  driven  into  their  open  arraignment 
of  war,  and  their  efforts  to  suppress  it,  by  what  they 
had  witnessed  on  the  field  of  carnage.  It  is  most 
discreditable  to  humanity  that  the  number  was  not 
much  larger.  It  argues  a  very  low  state  of  moral 
perception  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  average 
masses  of  men  that  they  can  be  cognizant  of  such 
deeds  as  those  which  have  been  done  recently  about 
Port  Arthur  and  not  flock  by  tens  of  thousands  to 
the  standards  of  peace. 

But  powerful  as  this  argument  is  in  itself,  or 
would  be,  if  men  were  morally  at  themselves,  we  do 
not  rate  it  as  high  as  is  done  by  the  newspaper  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Its  force  is  purely  inci- 
dental. The  writer  of  the  sentiment  would  certainly 
not  advise  the  getting  up  of  a  great  and  desolating 
war  in  order  to  convince  a  lot  of  intellectual  and 
moral  dullards  that  war  is  a  miserably  bad  business, 
below  the  worthiness  of  beings  claiming  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  conscience  and   intelligence.      He   would 


doubtless  allow  that  history  has  furnished  proof 
enough  of  the  soundness  of  his  thesis,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  further  development  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

No,  the  greatest  argument  for  peace  is  not  war, 
but  peace  itself,  just  as  the  strongest  argument  for 
soberness  is  not  the  intoxicated  man  lolling  in  the 
corner  of  a  street  car,  hiccoughing  and  gibbering,  but 
the  sober  man  by  his  side,  sitting  upright  and  de- 
cent, and  carrying  home  in  his  pocket  his  hard- 
earned  wages  to  his  happy  wife  and  children. 
There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  and  noble  in  this 
earthly  habitation  of  ours  than  two  strong,  healthy 
men,  two  families,  living  side  by  side  on  the  same 
street,  or  on  two  adjoining  farms,  in  entire  friendli- 
ness and  confidence,  each  seeking  always  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  other's  prosperity  and  happiness  and  good 
reputation.  No  number  of  miserable  duels  fought 
openly  or  in  some  hidden  spot,  no  number  of  despic- 
able street  fights  or  saloon  brawls  could  prove  so 
effectively  as  these  two  families  living  in  peace  that 
men  ought  not  to  curse  and  beat  each  other,  but  to 
live  together  in  friendship  and  goodwill. 

One  might  make  the  same  observation  with  even 
greater  emphasis  in  regard  to  two  great  cities  like 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,- or  London  and  Paris, 
bound  together  by  innumerable  ties  of  travel,  com- 
merce and  friendly  social  intercourse,  so  that  their 
lives  and  interests  become  in  important  respects  one. 
The  active  cooperative  peace  that  exists  between  two 
such  cities  is  one  of  the  finest  attainments  of  our 
civilization,  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  larger 
national  or  international  community  of  which  they 
constitute  a  part.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  has  often  declared 
the  United  States  to  be  the  greatest  peace  society 
ever  formed.  Peace  society  is  hardly  the  right  word ; 
it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  a  great  pacific  union  of 
states  and  cities  and  communities  and  men  and 
women  living  together  in  concord  and  trust  and 
fellowship.  This  United  States,  this  civilized  com- 
munity of  eighty  millions  of  people  living  together  in 
comparative  harmony,  over  a  territory  greater  than 
the  Roman  empire  ever  covered,  furnishes  a  mightier 
argument  for  universal  and  perpetual  peace  than  all 
the  bloody  wars  that  have  been  fought  since  the  days 
of  Cain. 

Japan  and  Russia  at  war  for  eleven  months,  during 
which  they  have  killed  and  wounded  two  hundred 
thousand  of  their  citizens,  made  countless  widows 
and.  orphans,  and  squandered  on  death  and  ruin 
nearly  seven  hundred  millions  of  their  people's  money, 
have  indeed  given  us  a  distressingly  weighty  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  peace.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  it  has  been  heard,  and  that  it  seems  likely 
to  be  heeded. 

But  during  the  same  period,  England  and  France 
have  been  making  an  argument  for  peace  in  an 
infinitely  nobler  form  and  of  an  altogether  different 
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order.  They  have  strengthened  all  the  bonds  of 
friendship  between  them.  They  have  come  to  agree- 
ment about  alL  their  old  disputes.  They  have 
pledged  themselves  for  a  period  of  years  to  refer  to 
the  Hague  Court  any  controversies  that  may  arise 
between  them.  Their  citizens  have  ceased  berating 
and  have  begun  to  talk  in  a  brotherly  and  apprecia- 
tive way  about  one  another.  Their  rulers  have  gone 
from  capital  to  capital  spreading  the  contagion  of 
the  new  spirit.  Their  vast  commerce  has  gone  on 
undisturbed,  and  their  homes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  have  remained  unbroken  and  happy. 

This  large,  ever  active,  complex,  continuous  pacific 
life  of  two  or  more  great  contiguous  communities  of 
men,  whether  within  the  same  national  limits  or  sep- 
arated by  boundary  lines,  is  the  supreme  argument  for 
peace  everywhere  and  among  all  men,  for  it  is  peace, 
and  peace  on  a  large  and  permanent  scale. 


Justice  and  Peace. 


A  good  deal  has  been  said  recently  about  the  rela- 
tion of  peace  to  justice.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
last  month,  and  in  other  late  utterances,  President 
Roosevelt  has  employed  the  expression,  "  the  peace 
of  justice,"  a  phrase  which  has  been  eagerly  caught 
up  by  a  certain  class  of  persons  and  seems  likely  to 
have  a  considerable  run.  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  in  the 
Ethical  Record  for  December,  has  complained  that 
the  peace  societies  have  neglected  the  idea  of  justice, 
and  that  therefore  he  has  not  been  able  to  join  any 
one  of  them.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  at  the  Boston 
Peace  Congress,  entered  the  same  complaint  in  a  very 
gentle  and  gracious  way.  She  had  not  heard,  she 
said,  the  word  justice  used  in  connection  with  the 
peace  movement  as  frequently  as  it  ought  to  be  used. 

The  subject  is,  indeed,  an  important  one,  and  utter- 
ances about  it  ought  not  to  be  flung  around  hap- 
hazard, but  should  be  made  with  great  care. 

Dr.  Adler  is  a  strong  and  enlightening  thinker  and 
his  criticisms  are  usually  well  grounded.  But  his 
reflection  upon  the  peace  societies  in  this  case  shows 
an  extraordinary  lack  of  historical  information. 
From  the  very  first  the  peace  societies  were  among 
the  foremost  advocates  of  justice.  They  have  always 
pleaded  for  and  defended  the  fundamental  rights  of 
men  of  all  races  and  classes.  Their  leaders  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century  were  all  bold  and  untiring 
opponents  of  slavery.  Worcester,  Channing,  Ladd, 
Whittier,  Garrison,  Ballou,  Sumner,  Walker,  Burritt, 
William  Jay,  the  anti-slavery  leaders,  were  all  mem- 
bers of  peace  societies.  Dr.  Adler  knows  that  these 
were  the  bravest  champions  of  justice.  In  England 
the  great  leaders,  Sturge  and  Bright  and  Cobden  and 
Richard,  the  protagonists  of  justice,  were,  every  one 
of  them,  in  the  Peace  Society.  And  what  greater 
advocate  of  justice  ever  existed  than  Victor  Hugo, 
who  presided  over  the  Peace  Congress  of  1849? 


We  are  acquainted  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
peace  society  men  in  all  countries  to-day,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  no  body  of  persons 
living  who  are  more  loyal  than  they  to  justice  in  all 
the  sacred  circle  of  its  varied  claims.  They  have 
been  among  the  first,  often  the  very  first,  to  declare 
against  the  racial,  the  political,  the  social,  the  indus- 
trial injustices,  which  have  from  time  to  time  dis- 
honored our  civilization.  Year  after  year  the  peace 
congresses,  whose  leaders  are  the  prominent  men  in 
the  peace  societies,  have  asked  for  justice  for  Armenia, 
for  Macedonia,  for  the  weak  and  backward  races,  for 
the  small  nations  and  incipient  popular  governments. 
They  lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  injustices  of 
the  cormorant  powers  towards  China  which  brought 
on  the  Boxer  uprising.  The  men  who  led  the  arraign- 
ment of  the  British  government  for  its  high-handed 
conduct  toward  the  Boer  republics,  and  got  themselves 
mobbed  in  the  meetings  of  protest  which  they  organ- 
ized, were  largely  the  peace  society  leaders.  In  this 
country  no  stronger  protests  have  been  made  against 
the  new  policy  of  the  nation  with  its  attendant  in- 
justices to  weak  peoples  than  those  of  the  peace 
societies.  The  fact  is  that  the  peace  societies  as  a 
whole  have  gone  beyond  anybody  else  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  demands  for  justice  everywhere, 
and  they  might  just  as  appropriately  have  been  called 
justice  societies. 

The  peace  societies  are  aware,  and  always  have 
been,  that  there  can  never  be  real  peace  where  and 
so  long  as  serious  injustice  exists.  For  the  so-called 
peace  of  slavery,  —  of  repression,  of  weakness  and 
cowardice,  of  military  domination,  and  what-not,  —  is 
not  peace  but  essentially  war.  No  peace  society  man 
has  ever  pleaded  for  such  peace.  But  they  are  aware 
also,  for  history  has  written  the  lesson  large  on  a  thou- 
sand pages,  that  some  other  means  than  violence 
must  be  resorted  to  if  justice  is  to  be  established. 
There  are  two  things  about  war  that  seem  to  them 
perfectly  clear.  The  first  is,  that  war,  whose  law  is 
might  not  right,  never  per  %e  decides  what  is  just,  but 
only,  all  things  considered,  which  is  the  stronger  of 
the  two  belligerents.  They  know  that  in  history  the 
decision  of  battle  has  been  much  oftener  on  the  side 
of  wrong  than  of  right.  The  second  thing  is,  that 
war,  any  war,  always  in  its  very  nature  necessarily 
inflicts  a  large  amount  of  injustice.  It  crushes  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  It  drags  multitudes  of  un- 
willing men  to  its  slaughter  grounds.  It  makes 
countless  widows  and  orphans,  and  leaves  them  often 
to  life-long  suffering  and  misery.  It  robs  the  aged 
and  helpless  of  their  natural  supporters.  It  lays 
heavy  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people  which  they  ought  not  to  have  imposed  upon 
them.  And  in  addition  to  these  forms  of  gross  in- 
justice, it  sows  the  seeds  of  other  wars  with  their 
harvests  of  injustice.     The  truth  is,  they  know  that 
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war  itself  is  the  great  injustice,  and  that  is  why  they 
have  denounced  and  discarded  it. 

The  phrase  "the  peace  of  justice,"  used  by  the 
President  and  others,  needs  to  be  carefully  scrutin- 
ized before  it  is  accepted  as  a  correct  formula  of 
truth.  The  phrase  "  the  justice  of  peace  "  may  be 
found  to  be  more  consonant  with  verity.  Whether 
justice  goes  before  peace  depends  very  much  upon 
what  is  meant  by  the  terms.  One  thing  is  certain, 
people  will  never  do  justice  in  any  true,  large  and 
permanent  way  unless  they  possess  the  spirit  of  love, 
of  goodwill,  of  genuine  respect  for  others,  that  is,  the 
peace  spirit.  These  constitute  the  root  out  of 
which  genuine  justice  always  springs.  The  best  that 
can  be  done  by  force,  where  it  is  strong  enough,  is  to 
compel  people  under  certain  circumstances  to  abstain 
from  overt  acts  of  injustice.  But  the  absence  of 
overt  injustice  is  not  by  any  means  justice.  You 
may  force  people  by  might  to  abstain  from  the  overt 
injustice  of  holding  men  as  slaves,  but  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  getting  therq,  to  do  justice  to  the 
men  when  they  are  free.  As  long  as  the  spirit  of 
injustice  is  in  their  hearts,  people  will  find  ways  of 
doing  injustice,  negatively  if  not  positively,  in  spite 
of  all  the  armies  that  ever  trod  the  earth. 

The  great  failure  of  war  in  this  regard  is  that  it 
always  induces  and  leaves  behind  ill-will,  animosity, 
bitterness,  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  thus  strikes  at 
the  very  roots  of  justice.  Whatever  justice  or 
appearance  of  justice  is  gained  by  it  is  probably 
always  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  injustice  that 
springs  out  of  it  in  other  directions.  If  we  are  to 
expect  "  the  peace  of  justice,"  therefore,  in  society  or 
between  nations,  we  must  look  to  some  other  means 
than  war  and  fighting  to  secure  it.  These  have  proved 
themselves  such  conspicuous  and  miserable  failures 
that  they  ought  to  be  discarded  forever  by  all  men 
calling  themselves  civilized. 

As  to  the  other  term,  the  peace  societies  and 
workers  have  never  been  guilty  of  anything  so  inane 
as  to  demand  peace  in  the  superficial,  purely  negative, 
sense  of  the  mere  absence  of  arms.  They  have  urged 
and  pleaded  for  the  peace  spirit  in  men,  the  princi- 
ples and  dispositions  which  make  them  fair  and  just 
and  benevolent  and  helpful.  And  in  this  sense  of 
the  term,  the  deeper  spirit  of  the  thing,  peace  goes 
before  justice,  not  only  in  furnishing  the  source,  the 
only  source,  out  of  which  justice  springs,  but  also  in 
preparing  the  way  for  those  institutions  of  reason, 
like  arbitration  courts,  where  the  most  intelligent  and 
complete  conceptions  of  what  is  just  in  many  of  the 
relations  of  men  can  be  formed.  As  this  spirit  of 
peace  grows,  —  the  spirit  that  discards  war  and  vio- 
lence, and  that  refuses  to  injure  and  destroy, —  justice 
will  grow  and  spread  also,  arid  in  no  other  measure. 

The  motto  of  Hugo  Grotius  was  pax  et  justitia, 
peace  and  justice.  The  fact  is  that  the  two  always 
go  together.     Their  source  is  the  same.     The  phrase 


"the  peace  of  justice,"  is  a  great  one;  but  the  twin 
phrase,  "  the  justice  of  peace,"  which  we  venture  to 
put  alongside  it,  is  not  less  great.  The  friends  of 
peace,  as  individuals  or  societies,  cannot,  in  our  judg- 
ment, promote  the  reign  of  justice  among  men  and 
nations  in  any  other  way  so  well  as  by  continuing  to 
do  their  work  in  the  future  along  the  same  lines  as 
in  the  past. 


The  Neutralization  of  Commercial 
Routes  on  the  Ocean. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Edward  Atkinson  in  his 
paper  before  the  Boston  Peace  Congress,  given  in 
full  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  though  new  to  most 
persons,  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  all  those  who  are  interested  to  see  international 
affairs  developed  along  rational,  pacific,  and  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  practical  lines. 

The  suggestion  is  that  the  great  charted  trade 
routes  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the  ports  of 
Western  Europe  and  those  of  America  shall  be 
neutralized  by  the  powers,  so  that  ships  of  commerce 
of  all  nations,  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of 
peace,  may  pass  to  and  fro  along  these  highways  of 
the  sea  without  molestation,  and  that  fighting  may  be 
forever  excluded  from  these  zones. 

The  feeling  is  fast  becoming  general  among  re- 
sponsible statesmen  as  well  as  among  special  students 
of  international  affairs  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  powers  must  enter  into  an  agreement  that  all 
private  property  at  sea,  whether  of  citizens  of  neutral 
countries  or  of  those  that  are  in  conflict,  shall  be 
exempt  from  capture  in  time  of  war,  as  is  the  case 
under  international  law  in  land  warfare.  This  sub- 
ject is  practically  certain  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
ones  dealt  with  at  the  new  International  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague  which  our  government  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  calling. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Atkinson  is  closely  allied 
to  this  proposition  of  the  immunity  from  capture  of 
all  private  property  at  sea  in  time  of  war.  But  it  is 
in  one  respect  possibly  more  important.  Though 
private  property  should  be  declared  exempt  from 
capture  during  hostilities,  the  belligerent  powers 
might,  as  international  law  now  stands,  engage  in 
naval  battle  at  any  point  within  the  great  commercial 
highways  of  the  sea,  and  thus  produce  serious  inter- 
ference with  private  traffic.  The  neutralization  of 
these  zones  would  oblige  states  at  war  to  do  their 
sea-fighting,  if  they  did  any,  outside  of  these  paths  of 
international  trade,  and  thus  leave  commerce  an  un- 
molested passage. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  an  agreement  among  the 
powers  covering  both  these  points,  the  immunity  of 
private  property  from  capture  and  the  neutrality  of 
the   great  highways   of   international   trade,  would 
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immensely  relieve  neutral  countries  and  their  sea- 
faring citizens,  and  private  unoffending  citizens  of 
powers  at  war,  from  the  serious  interference  with 
their  rights  which  every  war  between  maritime  states 
now  causes.  Civilization  has  certainly  advanced  far 
enough  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  men  and 
of  organized  states  to  oblige  nations,  if  they  will  still 
insist  at  times  on  being  barbarians,  to  do  their  fight- 
ing outside  of  the  society  and  pathways  of  civilized 
men. 

Mr.  Atkinson  supports  his  suggestion  by  the  cases 
of  neutralization  which  the  powers  have  already 
found  necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  civili- 
zation, and  he  has  limited  the  proposed  neutralization 
to  the  great  routes  of  commerce  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  question  may  well  be  raised  whether  the  time 
has  not  fully  come  when  the  entire  ocean  or  oceans, 
beyond  the  three  mile  limit  of.  territorial  waters, 
should  be  declared  neutral  and  inviolable  at  any 
time  by  war.  Trade  and  travel  are  now  nearly  inces- 
sant upon  practically  all  parts  of  the  seas.  These 
non-territorial  waters  are  the  common  property  of  all 
the  nations,  and  every  nation  has  the  right  to  their 
use  at  all  times  and  in  all  legitimate  ways  that  do 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  others. 

It  may  well  be  asked  what  right  any  two  nations 
have  to  be  engaged  in  bloody  conflict  on  any  part  of 
these  common  waters  or  to  have  their  huge  sea-dogs 
prowling  about  over  them  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour.  International  law  is  already  far  enough  ad- 
vanced in  its  doctrine  of  mutual  rights  and  duties, 
if  this  was  consistently  applied,  to  make  all  fighting 
on  common  waters  henceforth  impossible.  If  nations 
that  persist  in  going  to  war  at  this  late  day  were 
obliged  to  do  all  their  sea-fighting  within  the  three- 
mile  limit,  we  should  soon  hear  no  more  of  war,  and 
the  question  of  naval  expansion  would  quickly  cease 
to  be  interesting  to  anybody. 

We  are  not  deluding  ourselves  with  believing  that 
the  powers  will  proceed  to  do  this  great  and  wise 
thing  of  neutralizing  all  the  public  seas  the  next 
time  they  get  together  in  conference,  as  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  long  ago  did  in  the  case  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  But  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  they 
will,  in  their  own  several  and  joint  interests,  and 
under  the  behest  of  their  large  obligations  to  one 
another,  seriously  try  to  see  if  they  cannot  find  a 
way  of  carrying  the  principle  of  neutralization,  to 
which  they  have  all  been  in  some  degree  committed 
for  nearly  a  century,  to  the  extent  of  banishing  war 
forever  from  the  great  common  commercial  highways 
of  the  world  across  the  Atlantic? 


Editorial  Notes. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  many  cities 
ofhArbUratioii.  °*  ^e  country  to  urge  the  prompt  ratifi- 
cation of  the  arbitration  treaties  signed  by 
Mr.  Hay  when  they  are  submitted  to  the  Senate.  The 
most  impressive  of  these  was  the  great  meeting  held  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on  the  16th  of  December. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  John  Crosby  Brown.      Mayor  George 

B.  McClellan  presided,  and  was  the  first  speaker.  The 
other  speakers  were  Archbishop  Ireland,  Bishop  Henry 

C.  Potter,  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Judge  George  Gray  and 
Lieutenant-Go  vera  or-elect  Bruce.  All  these  urged  the 
prompt  ratification  of  the  treaties,  as  did  Ex-President 
Cleveland,  Carl  Schurz,  John  Mitchell,  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  Nelson  A.  Miles,  from  whom  letters  were  read. 
The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  method  of  settling  international  disputes  and 
difficulties  by  arbitration  rather  than  by  force  is  in  accord 
with  the  highest  precepts  of  reason  and  humanity  ;  and 

Whei-eas,  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  have,  by  jointly 
establishing  the  Permanent  Court  at  The  Hague,  recognized 
the  moral  obligation  which  rests  upon  them  to  avoid  the 
horrors  of  war  by  the  submisbion  of  their  controversies  to 
judicial  determination;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  for 
the  past  half-century  has  been  foremost  in  the  actual  resort  to 
arbitration,  has  negotiated  and  is  negotiating  treaties  with  va- 
rious powers  making  compulsory  upon  the  contracting  nations 
the  reference  of  disputes  of  a  certain  nature  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  at  The  Hague;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  New  York,  in  mass  meet- 
ing assembled,  favor  the  extension  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  the  principle  of  international  arbitration  to 
all  questions  which  cannot  otherwise  be  brought  to  a  pacific 
determination;  and  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That,  since  the  proposed  treaties  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  arbitration  in  accord  with  the  moral,  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  this  country  and  of  the  world,  we  earnestly 
request  our  representatives  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
exert  their  influence  in  behalf  of  such  treaties  and  of  their 
prompt  consideration  and  approval  by  the  Senate;  and  it  is 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  this  meet- 
ing be  and  are  hereby  directed  to  forthwith  forward  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senators  from  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


The  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 


The  delegates  to  the  Boston  Peace  Congress,  for  whom 
she  did  so  much,  not  only  in  Boston  but  also  in  New 
York,  will  be  pained  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death,  De- 
cember 2,  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrington  Greene. 


The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  of  nearly  forty 
thousand  dollars  was  awarded  for  the 
fourth  time  on  the  10th  of  December.  It 
was  given  this  year  to  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  awarded  to  a  society 
instead  of  an  individual.  The  Institute  of  International 
Law  is  not  much  known  to  the  general  public.  It  is  a 
different  organization  from  the  International  Law  Asso- 
ciation, though  both  were  founded  in  the  same  year. 
The  Institute  is  composed  of  a  body  of  specialists  doing 
their  work  for  the  promotion  of  international  law  in  a 
purely  scientific  and  technical  way.  It  was  organized  at 
Ghent  on  the  12th  of  September,  1873.     Among  the 
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more  eminent  of  the  founders  were  Bluntschli,  Emile  de 
Laveleye,  Mancini,  Gustave  Moynier  and  Rollin-Jacque- 
myns.  Its  present  president  is  Professor  Alb^ric  Rollin- 
Jacqnemyns.  The  Nobel  Prize  was  given  in  1901  to 
Frederic  Passy  and  Henri  Dun  ant,  the  latter  the  founder 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society.  In  1902  it  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Elie  Ducommun,  Secretary  of  the  International 
Peace  Bureau  and  Dr.  Albert  Gobat,  Secretary  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Bureau,  both  at  Berne.  In  1903  the 
prize  went  to  Hon.  William  Randal  Cremer,  M.  P., 
founder  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  for  thirty 
years  Secretary  of  the  International  Arbitration  League 
of  London. 


able,  but  will  not  Mr.  Hay,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Del- 
cass£  and  the  rest  of  them  give  us  a  still  higher  and 
nobler  evidence  of  their  devotion  to  humanity  ? 


Port  Arthur. 


One  could  wish  that  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur  on  the  first  day  of  this  month  might 
lead  to  a  truce  of  hostilities  as  a  preliminary  to  final 
peace  between  the  combatants.  The  siege  has  been  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  in  history.  It  lasted  about 
eight  months,  and  cost  the  lives  of  from  sixty  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  fighting 
the  whole  place  became  a  veritable  slaughter  pen. 
Scarcely  a  Russian  soldier  within  was  left  un  wounded 
when  the  fortress  fell,  and  the  whole  world  knew  that 
in  the  assaults  upon  it  the  Japanese  were  sent  to  death 
as  if  they  had  been  mere  animals  for  the  abattoir. 
One  would  think  that  both  nations,  if  they  had  any 
sense  of  humanity  left  in  them,  would  want  to  end  the 
awful  tragedy  without  further  sacrifices.  "Honor" 
itself,  of  the  ancient  barbarous  type,  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied, for  of  heroism,  courage,  stubborn  daring  and  re- 
sistance, of  the  kind  that  it  was,  there  was  no  lack  on 
either  side.  But  we  much  fear  that  the  fail  of  the 
stronghold  does  not  mean  peace,  but  that  it  is  only  the 
signal  for  further  and  even  more  desperate  and.  deadly 
fighting  where  the  great  armies  of  the  two  powers  are 
entrenched  against  each  other  on  the  Shakhe  river.  But 
whatever  the  disposition  of  the  belligerents  to  continue 
the  conflict  to  the  bitter  end,  the  powers  which  signed 
the  Hague  Convention,  and  pledged  themselves  thereby 
to  use  all  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  peace,  are  taking 
upon  themselves  a  very  heavy  responsibility  if  they  do 
not  at  the  present  juncture  throw  the  whole  weight  of 
their  combined  moral  force  into  the  breach  to  try  to  put 
an  end  to  the  further  continuance  of  the  inhuman 
spectacle.  If  the  twelve  most  important  powers  that 
signed  the  Hague  Convention  would  act  at  once,  and  act 
with  the  seriousness  and  force  which  the  situation  de- 
mands, the  moral  weight  of  their  appeal  would,  we 
believe,  be  irresistible,  and  the  demon  of  destruction 
would  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  scene.  Brilliant 
speeches  at  Lord  Mayors'  dinners,  at  Peace  Congresses, 
at  receptions  to  Parliamentary  delegations  are  all  admir- 


Internatloiial 
Pmm 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau 
was  held  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  on  the 
14th  of  November.  Fifteen  Peace  Societies  were  repre- 
sented. The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Fredrik 
Bajer  of  Copenhagen,  President  of  the  Bureau.  The 
financial  statement  showed  that  the  Bureau  had  expended 
the  past  year  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven 
francs,  leaving  a  deficit  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-two 
francs.  The  estimated  expense  for  the  coming  year  was 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  francs.  Twenty-six  members 
of  the  Commission,  or  Standing  Committee  of  the  Bureau 
were  chosen :  Dr.  Adolf  Riohter,  Count  Bothmer  and 
Professor  Quidde  from  Germany ;  Baroness  von  Suttner 
from  Austria;  Senator  La  Fontaine  from  Belgium;  Dr. 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  and  Mrs.  Lockwood  from  the 
United  States;  Frederic  Passy,  Emile  Arnaud  and 
Gaston  Moch  from  France ;  Miss  Ellen  Robinson,  Dr.  W. 
Evans  Darby  and  Felix  Moscheles  from  Great  Britain ; 
Mr.  Kem&ny  from  Hungary;  E.  T.  Moneta  and  Dr. 
Giretti  from  Italy;  H.  Horst  from  Norway;  Dr.  Baart 
de  la  Faille  of  the  Netherlands ;  MagalhaSs  Lima  from 
Portugal;  Nicolas  Fleva  from  Roumania;  J.  Novicow 
from  Russia;  Edward  Wavrinsky  from  Sweden;  Elie 
Ducommun,  Henri  Morel  and  Ludwig  Stein  from  Swit- 
zerland. The  meeting  also  took  steps  for  the  carrying 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  matters  committed  to  it  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  Boston  Peace  Congress.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  expressing  gratitude  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  its  initiation  in  calling  a  new  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague,  and  the  wish  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  without  exception  may  be  invited  to  take 
part  in  it 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  who  had  declined  on  account  of 
his  age  and  health  to  be  reelected  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, was  chosen  its  Honorary  President. 


Interparltainea- 
tary  Visitation. 


The  promised  visit  of  parliamentary 
delegates  from  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden  to  Paris  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
November.  There  were  ninety  members  of  the  delega- 
tion. They  were  met  at  the  station  in  Paris  by  Mr. 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant  and  the  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives of  their  respective  countries.  The  next  day  they 
breakfasted  privately  with  various  members  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  the  afternoon  a  depu- 
tation from  the  peace  association  "  La  Paix  par  le  Droit" 
was  received  by  them  at  the   Hotel   Continental.    A 
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reception  was  given  them  by  the  editors  of  the  "  Courier 
Europeen"  Then  they  called  successively  upon  Presi- 
dent Loubet,  the  Senate,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
Prime  Minister  Combes.  In  the  Senate  they  were  wel- 
comed by  Mr.  Failures,  and  in  the  Chamber  by  Mr. 
Brisson.  In  the  evening  a  brilliant  reception  was  given 
them  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Delcass^, 
and  his  wife.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  November 
a  banquet  was  tendered  them  at  the  Grand  Hotel  by  the 
French  parliamentary  arbitration  group.  Mr.  d'Fstour- 
nelles  de  Constant,  through  whose  influence  chiefly  the 
delegation  had  come,  presided,  and  an  address  of  wel- 
come full  of  youthful  vigor  and  enthusiasm  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Passy,  in  which  he  laid  strong  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  the  Scandinavian  delegation  had  been 
sent  officially  by  their  national  assemblies.  At  the  close 
of  Mr.  Passy's  speech  the  whole  company  rose,  full  of 
emotion,  and  gave  him  a  perfect  ovation.  After  Paris 
the  delegation  visited  Nimes  at  the  request  of  Professor 
Theodore  Ruyssen,  Mr.  Prudhommeauz  and  others, 
where  it  was  received  with  the  same  cordiality  by  both 
the  Nimes  Peace  Society  and  the  city  officials.  The 
visit  of  this  Scandinavian  delegation  to  France  was  in 
every  way  a  success,  and  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
arbitration  movement,  which  has  already  made  such 
remarkable  progress  in  Western  Europe. 

Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Ex- Member  of 
ooPeiice,de,,U  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  has  com- 
piled and  published  in  the  Independent  for 
December  22,  1904,  an  extremely  interesting  selection  of 
utterances  of  the  twenty-five  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  peace.  He  makes  no  comment 
on  the  passages  cited,  but  leaves  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  the  case  of  all  but  three  of  the  Presidents 
only  one  quotation  is  given.  In  most  of  the  instances 
the  Presidents  were  speaking  of  our  relations  to  other 
countries,  but  in  one  or  two  peace  was  spoken  of  in  its 
more  general  aspects.  Assuming  that  the  single  quota- 
tion gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  that  particular  President's 
general  views,  we  have  been  interested  to  notice  that  the 
whole  line  of  the  nation's  Chief  Magistrates  have  shown 
remarkable  unanimity  in  maintaining  that  it  has  always 
been  and  is  the  most  sacred  duty  of  the  government  to 
maintain  relations  of  the  strictest  justice  and  the  most 
cordial  friendship  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
that  a  policy  of  peace  is  a  part  of  the  nation's  mission 
Some  of  them  have,  of  course,  emphasized  this  duty 
more  strongly  than  others.  Of  the  nine  Presidents  since 
the  Civil  War  the  citation  of  the  opinions  of  six  show 
them  to  have  been  earnest  advocates  of  arbitration,  and 
the  other  three  are  known  to  have  been  equally  staunch 
friends  of  this  method  of  settling  disputes.    The  great 


progress  of  arbitration  in  recent  years  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  quotations  from  the  fifteen  Presi- 
dents up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  mentions  the  sub- 
ject, while  it  is  so  prominently  brought  out  in  those  of 
the  post-bellum  Presidents.  The  duty  of  diplomacy  to  be 
pacific  as  well  as  straightforward  is  emphasized  from  the 
very  first.  The  greatest  friend  of  peace  in  general 
among  the  Presidents  was  of  course  Thomas  Jefferson. 
In  the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Barrows  he  says :  "  I  abhor 
war  and  view  it  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind." 
All  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  except  possibly 
Jefferson  have  of  course  left  a  place  in  their  political 
creed  for  war,  as  a  last  resort,  but  it  is  something  to  be 
most  grateful  for  that  they  have  all  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  nation's  history  believed  in  and  advocated 
that  kind  of  a  policy  of  fairness,  goodwill  and  kindly 
disposition  toward  other  countries  which,  as  long  as  it 
is  persisted  in,  makes  it  practically  certain  that  peace 
between  us  and  them  will  never  be  broken. 


A  prize  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  ($300) 

^Jprize"       is  offered  through  the  International  Peace 

Bureau  at   Berne  for  the  best  essay  on 

International  Arbitration  from  the  following  points  of 

view: 

What  are  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  international 
arbitration  in  order  to  constitute  a  complete  system  of 
justice  between  the  nations? 

What  are  the  international  conventions  to  be  con- 
cluded in  order  that  this  system  may  be  applicable  to  the 
entire  body  of  the  nations,  and  how  may  the  conclusion 
of  these  treaties  be  reached  in  the  quickest  possible 
way? 

The  prize  is  called  the  "  Narcisse  Thibault  Prize,"  we 
suppose  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  furnishes  the 
money.  Any  person  may  compete  for  the  prize.  The 
essays  may  be  written  in  French,  German  or  English, 
and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne, 
or  of  Mr.  Emile  Arnaud,  Luzarches,  France,  by  the  30th 
of  December,  1905.  Any  valuable  essay  not  receiving 
the  prize  will  be  given  honorable  mention.  Each  con- 
testant must  put  at  the  beginning  of  his  essay  two  devices, 
which  must  be  reproduced  on  a  sealed  envelope  enclos- 
ing his  full  name  and  address. 


Dr.  Thomas  Barclay,  ex-president  of  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  well  known  for  his 
earnest  labors  in  bringing  about  the  conclusion  of  the 
Anglo-French  arbitration  treaty  and  in  the  general  ameli- 
oration of  Anglo-French  relations,  has  been  knighted  by 
King  Edward  for  these  eminent  services.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  more  than  a  year  ago  the  French  gov- 
ernment made  Frederic  Passy,  the  eminent  French 
apostle  of  peace,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services. 
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Brevities. 

.  .  .  The  long  expected  arbitration  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  the  State 
Department  December  12,  by  Secretary  of  State  Hay 
and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  the  British  Ambassador.  The 
treaty  follows  the  lines  of  the  Franco- American  conven- 
tion of  the  first  of  November. 

.  .  .  Two  days  after  the  signing  of  the  above  treaty  a 
similar  treaty  with  Italy  was  signed  by  Mr.  Hay  and  the 
Italian  Ambassador.  This  is  the  sixth  of  the  arbitration 
treaties  which  Mr.  Hay  has  signed  since  the  first  of 
November. 

...  On  Tuesday  morning,  December  6,  President  F. 
W.  Schumacher  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  appointed  a  Committee  on  International  Arbitra- 
tion, composed  of  W.  A.  Mahoney,  chairman,  J.  A. 
Jeffrey  and  George  W.  Latimer.  A  resolution  had  been 
previously  adopted  by  the  Directors  of  the  Board  en- 
dorsing heartily  the  effort  now  being  made  to  secure  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  of  arbitration  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

...  It  is  rumored  from  Copenhagen  that  a  conference 
of  monarchs  in  the  interests  of  peace  will  take  place  in 
that  city  next  spring.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  King  Edward  of  England  and  Em- 
peror William  of  Germany  are  mentioned  as  likely  to 
attend. 

.  .  .  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  20th  of  December  adopted  the 
following  resolution,  and  invited  its  constituent  bodies  — 
forty-six  in  number  —  throughout  the  State  to  take 
similar  action  : 

44  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  desires  to  give 
its  emphatic  endorsement  and  support  to  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  secure  the  ratification  of  arbitration  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations.  It  believes  that,  with 
only  such  exceptions  as  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary, all  international  differences  not  capable  of  diplomatic 
settlement  should  be  settled  by  arbitration." 

.  .  .  The  International  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  on  the 
13th  of  November,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Emile 
Arnaud,  president  of  the  League.  Other  prominent 
peace  workers  were  Mr.  Elie  Ducommun  of  Berne, 
Fredrik  Bajer  of  Copenhagen,  Count  Bothmer  of  Wies- 
baden, Germany,  and  Prince  Wiszniewski  of  Paris. 

...  A  peace  banquet  was  given  by  the  Danish  Parlia- 
liament  at  Copenhagen  on  the  22d  of  November  to  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  Deputies  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Paris.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  members  of 
the  Parliaments  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries 
which  had  ever  taken  place.  A  number  of  the  Danish 
Deputies  accompanied  those  of  Norway  and  Sweden  to 
Paris. 

...  "It  ought  to  be  considered  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity to  have  one  question  in  any  school  or  teachers' 
examination  papers  referring  to  military  campaigns  and 
battles,  and  then  the  teachers  who  dwell  upon  these 
phases  of  history  would  be  forced  to  confess  that  they 
teach  these  things  from  blood-thirsty  instincts."  —  A.  E. 
Winship  in  the  Journal  of  Education. 


...  On  December  7  the  Colombian  bondholders  re- 
siding in  London  passed  a  resolution  requesting  President 
Roosevelt  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
debt  of  Colombia  to  be  assumed  by  Panama. 

.  .  .  Among  the  magazines  and  journals  which  are  now 
giving  prominent  and  frequent  attention  to  the  cause  of 
international  peace  in  its  various  phases  are  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  the  Arena,  the  Review  of  Reviews,  Leslies 
Weekly,  the  Independent,  the  Christian  Herald,  the 
Springfield  Republican,  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

.  .  .  The  American  Peace  Society  was  remembered  in 
the  will  of  the  late  Charles  £.  French  of  Boston  to  the 
amount  of  $500.  All  such  bequests  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated, and  the  Society  will  be  most  grateful  to  its  many 
friends  if  they  will  remember  its  work  in  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  their  property. 

.  .  .  The  General  Committee  of  the  French  Peace 
Societies  will  give  two  prizes  this  year :  one  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs  to  the  journalist  who  during  the 
year  shall  have  published  in  French  papers  the  best 
series  of  six  articles  on  the  peace  movement ;  the  other 
of  one  hundred  francs  for  the  best  gift-book  serviceable 
in  the  cause  of  peace. 

.  .  .  The  Netherlands  government  is  taking  steps  to 
purchase  and  present  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the 
site  on  which  the  Temple  of  Peace  is  to  be  built. 

.  .  .  The  Swiss  peace  societies,  of  which  there  are  now 
about  twenty-five,  have  decided  to  publish  in  French  a 
Swiss  peace  journal.  It  will  be  published  at  Lausanne 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lausanne  Peace  Society. 

.  .  .  The  estimates  of  the  War  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  *0, 1906,  amount  to  $103,686,780. 
This  is  $3,832,388  less  than  the  total  appropriation  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Department  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 


Let  Our  Banner  Be  Thine. 

BY  JULIA  S.  TUTWILER. 

O,  the  world  has  grown  weary  of  battle  and  strife ; 

She  is  weary  of  death;  she  is  longing  for  life. 

And  here  in  her  glory  Columbia  stands, 

A  star  on  her  brow  and  a  lamp  in  her  hands. 

She  will  guide,  she  will  lead  and  illumine  the  way, 

Till  the  nations  of  earth  are  all  brothers  for  aye. 

O,  ye  angels  who  once  upon  Bethlehem's  plain 
Sang  of  peace  upon  earth  and  goodwill  unto  men, 
Come,  descend  in  compassion  once  more  unto  earth, 
And  renew  in  our  hearts  the  miraculous  birth. 
Bid  the  war-fiend  for  aye  cease  his  terrible  game, 
And  send  back  the  demon  to  Hell  whence  he  came. 

Let  our  banner  be  thine,  Prince  of  Peace  and  of  Love; 

On  its  staff,  for  the  eagle,  thy  baptismal  dove; 

Let  the  stars  in  its  folds  but  betoken  the  one 

That  led  the  Wise  Men  to  the  cradle  — thy  throne; 

And  the  stripes  of  bright  crimson  declare  thou  hast  bled, 

That  man's  blood  by  man's  hand  nevermore  shall  be  shed. 
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Secretary  Hay's  Second  Note  to  the 
Powers  Regarding  the  New  Inter- 
governmental Peace  Conference. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16,  1904. 

To  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  accredited  to  the 
governments  signatories  to  the  acts  of  the  Hague  Conference, 
1899. 

Sir:  By  the  circular  instructions  dated  October  21, 
1904,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  accredited 
to  the  several  governments  which  took  part  in  the  Peace 
Conference  held  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  and  which  joined 
in  signing  the  act  thereof,  were  instructed  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  those  governments  certain  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at  its  annual 
conference  held  at  St.  Louis  in  September  last,  advocat- 
ing the  assembling  of  a  second  Peace  Conference,  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  first,  and  were  directed  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  those  governments  were  dis- 
posed to  act  in  the  matter. 

The  replies  so  far  received  indicate  that  the  proposi- 
tion has  been  received  with  general  favor.  No  dissent 
has  found  expression.  The  governments  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Italv,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Switzerland  exhibit 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  proposal,  and  gener- 
ally accept  it  in  principle,  with  a  reservation  in  most 
cases  of  future  consideration  of  the  date  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  program  of  subjects  for  discussion.  The 
replies  of  Japan  and  Russia  conveyed  in  like  terms  a 
friendly  recognition  of  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the 
invitation,  but  on  the  part  of  Russia  the  reply  was 
accompanied  by  the  statement  that,  in  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  Far  East,  it  would  not  be  practi- 
cable for  the  imperial  government  at  this  moment  to 
take  part  in  such  a  conference.  While  this  reply,  tend- 
ing as  it  does  to  cause  some  postponement  of  the  pro- 
posed second  conference,  is  deeply  regretted,  the  weight 
of  the  motive  which  induces  it  is  recognized  by  this  gov- 
ernment and  probably  by  others.  Japan  made  the  res- 
ervation only  that  no  action  should  be  taken  by  the  con- 
ference relative  to  the  present  war. 

Although  the  prospect  of  an  early  convocation  of  an 
august  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  nations  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  harmony  among  them  is  deferred 
for  the  time  being,  it  may  be  regarded  as  assured  so  soon 
as  the  interested  powers  are  in  a  position  to  agree  upon 
a  date  and  place  of  meeting  and  to  join  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  general  plan  for  discussion.  The  President  is 
much  gratified  at  the  cordial  reception  of  his  overtures. 
He  feels  that  in  eliciting  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
various  governments  in  favor  of  the  principle  involved 
and  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  a  notable  step 
has  been  taken  toward  eventual  success. 

Pending  a  definite  agreement  for  meeting,  when  cir- 
cumstances shall  permit,  it  seems  desirable  that  a  com- 
parison of  views  should  be  had  among  the  participants 
as  to  the  scope  and  matter  of  the  subjects  to  be  brought 
before  the  second  conference.  The  invitation  put  forth 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  did  not  attempt 
to  do  more  than  indicate  the  general  topios  which  the 
final  act  of  the  first  conference  of  The  Hague  relegated, 


as  unfinished  matters,  to  consideration  by  a  future  con- 
ference —  adverting,  in  connection  with  the  important 
subject  of  the  inviolability  of  private  property  in  naval 
warfare,  to  the  like  views  expressed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  its  resolutions  adopted  April  28, 
1904,  with  the  added  suggestion  that  it  may  be  desirable 
to  consider  and  adopt  a  procedure  by  which  states  non- 
signatory  to  the  original  act  of  the  Hague  Conference 
may  become  adhering  parties. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  project,  this  government  is 
still  indisposed  to  formulate  a  program.  In  view  of  the 
virtual  certainty  that  the  President's  suggestion  of  The 
Hague  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  a  second  peace  confer- 
ence will  be  accepted  by  all  the  interested  powers,  and 
in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  an  organized  representation 
of  the  signatories  of  the  acts  of  1899  now  exists  at  that 
capital,  this  government  feels  that  it  should  not  assume 
the  initiative  in  drawing  up  a  program  nor  preside  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  signatories  in  that  regard.  It 
seems  to  the  President  that  the  high  task  he  undertook 
in  seeking  to  bring  about  an  agreement  of  the  powers  to 
meet  in  a  second  peace  conference  is  virtually  accom- 
plished so  far  as  it  is  appropriate  for  him  to  act,  and 
that,  with  the  general  acceptance  of  his  invitation  in 
principle,  the  future  conduct  of  the  affair  may  fitly 
follow  its  normal  channels. 

To  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  the  further  and  neces- 
sary interchange  of  views  between  the  signatories  of  the 
acts  of  1899  be  effected  through  the  international  bureau 
under  the  control  of  the  permanent  Administrative  Coun- 
cil of  The  Hague.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  way,  by 
utilizing  the  central  representative  agency  established 
and  maintained  by  the  powers  themselves,  an  orderly 
treatment  of  the  preliminary  consultations  may  be  in- 
sured, and  the  way  left  clear  for  the  eventual  action  of 
the  government  of  The  Netherlands  in  calling  a  renewed 
conference  to  assemble  at  The  Hague  should  that  course 
be  adopted.  You  will  bring  this  communication  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  invite 
consideration  of  the  suggestions  herein  made.  I  am,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  John  Hay. 


The  Grounds  of  our  Faith  in  the  Ulti- 
mate Triumph  of  Peace. 

Address  of  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody  at  the  Thirteenth 
International  Peace  Congress,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
Thursday  Evening,  October  6,  1904. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  The  subject  of  our  confer- 
ence this  evening  is  "  The  Responsibility  of  Educators 
in  Creating  Right  Ideals  of  International  Life,"  and  I 
am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  several 
speakers  of  various  nationalities  who  will  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  intensely  interesting  question. 

Allow  me  to  detain  you  for  a  moment  with  a  word 
concerning  the  subject  in  its  most  general  form.  There 
are  certainly  many  aspects  of  our  contemporary  life 
which  give  to  the  praise-  of  peace  to-day  a  touch  of 
irony.  On  the  same  page  of  the  paper  on  which  are 
reported  the  proceedings  of  one  session  of  this  gathering 
one  may  read  the  report  of  new  slaughter  in  the  East 
and  of  new  battleships  at  home.  And  yet,  in  the  face 
of  these  apparent  obstacles,  we  maintain  an  ineradicable 
faith  that  the  world  is  moving  toward  peace. 
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What  possible  ground  have  we  for  this  inextinguish- 
able faith  ?  Partly  our  sentiment  of  fraternity  and  com- 
passion. Yet  it  is  not  merely  a  sentiment  which  is  so 
persistent  and  so  commanding.  Partly  the  horror  of 
war.  Yet  the  modern  man  does  not  fear  to  fight  or  to 
sacrifice  for  a  worthy  cause.  Partly  the  amazing  effect 
of  a  gathering  like  this  or  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  weigh  these  demonstrations  as  against 
the  weight  of  the  incidents  of  warfare  without  a  shade 
of  disappointment.  The  grounds  of  our  faith  are  not 
purely  sentimental,  nor  incidental,  nor  contemporary,  but 
they  are  rationally  reasonable  and  lie  in  the  emergencies 
of  a  new  aspect  of  truth,  which  it  is  for  educators  to 
enforce  and  for  the  educated,  first  of  all,  to  recognize. 

This  new  aspect  of  truth  which  now  compels  the  alle- 
giance of  all  educated  people  is  of  course  the  sense  of 
unity,  of  interdependence,  of  correlation  which  binds 
together  equally  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  destinies 
of  nations.  Here  is  a  truth  which  was  first  disclosed  to 
men  of  science  in  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  and  the 
unity  of  physical  force.  It  was  taken  over  into  philos- 
ophy in  the  doctrine  of  the  social  organization,  the  one 
body  with  its  many  members.  It  was  recognized  in 
relation  as  the  East  and  the  West  began  to  touch  one 
another,  and  we  became  aware  as  the  world  never  knew 
before  that  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  And  finally,  the  statesmen  and  the  poli- 
ticians discerned,  when  they  were  acute  enough,  that  the 
welfare  of  one  man  demanded  the  welfare  of  all ;  that 
international  peace  was  the  foundation  of  intra-national 
welfare ;  that  the  world,  in  short,  was  one  world,  with 
its  interests  not  divided,  but  in  common. 

This  is  a  truth  disclosed  to  the  educated,  a  truth  of 
academic  learning.  But  more  or  less  imperfectly  this 
great  truth  of  modern  education  is  beginning  to  enter 
like  an  instinct  into  the  habits  of  mind  of  the  present 
day,  and  to  a  person  thus  educated  in  the  sense  of  the 
unity  of  the  world,  what  anachronism  could  be  so  mon- 
strous as  the  thought  of  a  divided,  fighting,  warring 
world!  [Applause.]  To  the  scientific  mind  such  a 
thought  of  a  divided  world  is  simply  unthinkable.  To 
the  philosophical  mind  it  is  a  sheer  survival.  To  the  his- 
torical mind  it  is  a  perversion  of  human  history.  And 
to  the  religious  mind  it  is  simply  an  insult  to  the  unity 
of  God.    [Applause.] 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary  that  education 
should  primarily  concern  itself  with  the  subject  we  have 
in  hand,  for,  whether  it  will  or  not,  the  very  processes  of 
education,  through  their  own  development  and  expan- 
sion, make  irresistible  the  way  we  want  the  world  to  go. 
[Applause.]  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  of 
modern  life  that  many  of  the  causes  which  have  been 
much  urged  in  many  ways  have  been  suddenly,  in  our 
time,  reinforced  by  the  new  conditions  of  the  world. 
Take  the  cause  of  temperance,  for  instance,  which  has 
been  prayed  about  and  preached  about,  and  yet  has 
seemed  to  move  with  unjustifiable  slowness.  In  our 
time,  from  a  wholly  unexpected  quarter,  there  has  come 
a  help  to  the  cause  of  temperance, —  and  whence  ?  From 
the  conditions  of  modern  industry.  The  very  age  of 
the  machine  has  brought  with  it  a  new  demand  for 
accuracy,  sagacity,  persistency,  sureness  of  touch  and 
eureness  of  eye ;  and  these  demand  thoroughness.  And 
so  thousands  of  factories  and   railways  demand   absti- 


nence in  the  name  of  industry.  And  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  temperance  to-day  is  made  —  all  unconscious  of 
its  significance  —  by  the  new  order  of  the  industrial 
world.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  work  of  educa- 
tion contributes,  often  unconsciously,  yet  irresistibly,  to 
the  cause  of  peace,  and  underneath  the  movements 
which  we  try  to  advance  lies  the  inevitable  advance  of 
the  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  world.  We  give  ourselves, 
therefore,  to  these  underlying  currents  which  we  do  not 
create,  but  to  which  it  is  our  wisdom  to  conform.  The 
eddies  of  the  tide  may  seem  to  make  the  other  way,  but 
the  deeper  channels  of  the  thought  of  the  age  are 
moving  irresistibly  toward  the  unity  of  the  world. 

You  remember  how,  year  after  year,  the  Arctic 
explorers  started  up  the  Greenland  coast  to  reach  the 
pole,  day  after  day  tramped  over  the  moving  ice,  and 
then,  at  the  day's  close,  found  that  they  had  been 
opposed  by  a  great  underlying  current  that  had  swept 
them  and  the  pack  of  ice  beneath  them  backward,  south- 
ward, until,  at  the  day's  close,  they  were  farther  south 
than  when  the  day  began.  And  then,  as  you  remember, 
Nansen  tried  the  other  way  of  approach, — from  the 
Siberian  end,  and  gave  himself  and  his  ship  to  the  great 
polar  current,  and  though  it  seemed  to  hem  him  in,  it 
bore  him  on  through  weary  days  and  months  until  at 
last  he  was  farther  North  than  he  had  ever  hoped  to  be. 
That  is  the  kind  of  underlying  movement  of  intellectual 
life  of  the  age  to  which  a  movement  like  this  entrusts 
itself,  and  though  we  are  shut  in  and  shut  out  and  seem 
bewildered  and  baffled  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
the  polar  current  of  the  movement  of  thought  may 
carry  us  farther  than  ever  to-night  we  dare  to  dream. 
[Applause.] 

The  Neutralization  of  Zones  on  the 
Ocean. 

BY    EDWARD    ATKIN80N. 

Address   at   the    Thirteenth    International    Peace    Congress, 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  October  5,  1904. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  not 
come  here  to  make  a  speech  or  to  appeal  to  your  senti- 
ments; I  have  merely  a  practical  suggestion  of  a  plain 
business  man  to  submit  to  you. 

The  interdependence  of  nations  is  becoming  the  rule ; 
isolation  is  gone;  and  this  interdependence  makes  for 
peace  and  plenty. 

Having  regard  mainly  to  the  present  conditions  of  the 
English-speaking  people,  but  also  to  the  conditions  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  the  predatory  system  of  conquest  and  coloni- 
zation has  about  ended.  It  has  imposed  excessive  cost 
upon  nations  without  adequate  return,  and  it  has  not 
proved  to  be  profitable  until  after  the  right  of  local  self- 
government  has  been  granted  to  the  colonies.  Even  in 
Germany,  with  the  growth  of  intelligence  among  the 
masses,  a  stern  resistance  is  rapidly  being  developed 
against  the  military  class  which  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  overcome  and  suppress.  When  their  power  has 
been  but  little  more  asserted,  as  it  soon  will  be  when  the 
privates  in  the  ranks  become  fully  imbued  with  het 
wrongs  under  which  they  suffer,  the  predatory  instincts 
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of  the  military  caste  will  be  overcome  and  the  privileged 
classes  will  be  suppressed. 

Commerce  is  becoming  the  paramount  power  in  the 
civilized  world,  and  in  the  present  centnry  we  shall  surely 
witness  the  suppression  of  militarism.  Witness  the  fact 
that  by  the  united  action  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  the  governments  of 
these  oountries  have  been,  if  one  may  use  the  expression, 
willingly  compelled  to  enact  treaties  of  arbitration  by 
which  a  very  large  part  of  the  previous  causes  of  war 
will  be  removed  to  the  courts  for  a  judicial  decision. 

There  is  one  other  great  movement  by  which  the  peace 
of  the  world  may  be  almost  assured,  which  it  is  now 
time  for  the  forces  of  commerce  to  take  up  and  carry  to 
its  completion.  It  may  at  first  seem  visionary,  but  it  is 
in  fact  simple,  practical  and  sure  of  being  sustained  by 
all  the  states  and  nations  that  have  recently  entered  into 
treaties  of  arbitration. 

In  the  last  century  it  became  necessary  or  expedient  to 
establish  neutral  zones  on  land  and  water :  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  were  neutralized ;  the  Suez  Canal  has  been 
and  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  neutralized.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  practical  neutralization  is 
found  upon  our  own  continent  and  on  our  own  borders. 
In  the  last  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  War  of  1812,  two  of  the  contests  of  the 
most  vital  importance  were  between  the  small  navies  of 
the  Great  Lakes  that  separate  the  United  States  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  In  these  contests  the  Americans 
were  successful;  the  British  vessels  were  nearly  all 
destroyed,  and  the  American  vessels,  most  of  which  had 
been  hastily  improvised,  were  badly  shattered.  In  order 
to  meet  the  future  dangers,  the  United  States  laid  down 
the  keels  of  a  new  navy  and  began  to  construct  it.  Eng- 
land was  preparing  to  follow.  In  1816  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  He  proposed  to  the  Foreign  Office 
that  neither  nation  should  build  or  maintain  vessels  of 
war  upon  these  Great  Lakes.  Presently  he  returned  to 
become  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Monroe.  He 
then  entered  into  a  simple  agreement,  not  even  making 
a  formal  treaty  with  the  British  Foreign  Office,  on  the 
lines  which  he  had  suggested.  The  President  submitted 
this  agreement  to  the  Senate  for  approval,  providing  that 
there  should  be  no  naval  force  or  armed  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  recommending  it  in  these  words,  "  in  order 
to  avoid  collision  and  save  expense."  And  now  since 
1817  the  only  vessel  of  war  that  has  appeared  upon  those 
lakes  was  a  model  of  the  warship  "  Massachusetts,"  built 
of  brick  and  furnished  with  wooden  guns,  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition  [laughter],  the  least  costly  and  the  most 
useful  ship  of  war  that  we  ever  had  in  our  service.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now,  my  friends,  the  greatest  waterways  of  commerce 
are  not  upon  the  lakes ;  they  are  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  ferry  ways  are  well  defined,  marked  on  all  the  charts ; 
winter  and  summer  routes  are  laid  down  from  all  our 
ports  to  the  harbors  of  Western  Europe.  Why  not, 
**  in  order  to  avoid  collision  and  to  save  expense,"  neu- 
tralize these  ferry  ways  ?  Why  not  enter  upon  treaties 
among  the  states  that  border  upon  the  seas,  defining  neu- 
tral zones  and  uniting  navies  in  the  useful  purpose  of 
protecting  the  commerce  and  maintaining  the  neutrality 
of  those  zones?     [Applause.]     Is  that  visionary ?    Not 


half  as  visionary  as  it  would  have  been  a  few  years  ago 
to  have  proposed  the  treaties  of  arbitration  now  existing. 
It  needs  only  the  common  sense  and  sagacity  and  force 
of  the  business  men  of  the  different  countries  to  compel 
the  neutrality  of  the  ferry  ways  on  the  high  seas,  where 
the  Peace  of  God  shall  be  kept  [applause],  by  force  if 
necessary. 

Lay  out,  if  you  please,  a  cock-pit  outside  the  neutral 
zone,  and  let  those  who  make  the  wars  and  who  think 
that  warfare  develops  manhood  man  their  steel-clad 
coffins  and  meet  in  the  cock-pit  and  sink  each  other's 
battleships  — except  one,  to  be  put  away  as  a  monument 
to  the  skilled  inventor,  who  is  perhaps  doing  more  to 
make  war  impossible  than  even  we,  the  advocates  of 
peace. 

These  ways  of  commerce  may  be  made  neutral  and 
safe  always  for  commerce.  There  is  nothing  lacking  but 
the  will.  It  is  time  for  the  men  of  business  to  assert  the 
power,  to  demand  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  common 
sagacity,  common  industry,  common  right  and  common 
wealth,  that  the  curse  of  war  shall  cease.  And  then  will 
come  the  day  so  eloquently  pictured  by  Gladstone,  when 
the  ships  that  pass  between  this  land  and  that  shall  be 
like  the  shuttle  of  the  loom,  weaving  the  web  of  concord 
among  the  nations.     [Applause.] 


The  Labor  Movement  and  Peace. 

Address  of  Samuel  Gompers  on  Taking  the  Chair  at  the  Work- 
ingmen'8  Meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Oct.  6, 
1904,  in  connection  with  the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace 
Congress. 

Mr.  McNeil,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Permit  me  to 
express  my  keen  appreciation,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  your 
kind  words  and  commendation  of  whatever  effort  I  have 
been  able  to  give  to  the  labor  movement  of  our  country 
and  of  our  time,  and  also  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  your  more  than  cordial  reception.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  have  the  honor  of  presiding  over  you  this 
evening  in  Faneuil  Hall.  This  meeting  betokens  the 
continuation  of  that  effort  of  the  working  people  of 
America,  as  it  betokens  the  continued  effort  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  Europe,  who  are  determined  that  justice 
shall  prevail.  There  is  no  man  who  realizes  the  con- 
sequences of  struggle  and  contest  and  strife,  but  who 
seeks  peace  and  loves  peace.  It  is  because  the  trade 
unionists,  the  men  and  women  of  labor,  are  required  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  contest,  both  internationally  and  indus- 
trially, that  their  efforts  are  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  peace. 

We  realize,  however,  that  the  declaration  for  peace  is 
meaningless  unless  it  is  peace  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  right.  War  to  us  is,  as  it  has  been 
described  by  our  dear  friend  and  comrade,  Brother 
McNeil,  in  the  resolutions  which  he  read  to  us,  —  war  to 
us  is  hell,  and  one  of  the  masters  in  the  art  of  war  coined 
that  phrase  which  will  live  in  the  memories  of  men  so 
long  as  the  spirit  of  right  and  justice  and  the  desire  for 
human  welfare  shall  prevail;  war,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant horrors  and  brutalities,  calling  forth  all  that  is  base 
in  our  natures,  stimulating  the  brute  that  is  in  man, 
giving  an  exhibition  to  the  world  of  all  that  is  hateful  in 
our  dispositions,  and  subordinating  every  impulse  of 
humanity;     war,    with  the  countless  millions  of  men 
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sent  to  untimely  graves,  and  the  countless  widows  and 
orphans  left  in  its  wake;  war,  which  brings  together 
men  of  different  countries,  who  know  not  the  color  of 
the  eye  of  their  supposed  foe,  who  bear  them  no  malice 
or  ill-will,  in  deadly  array  and  urged  on  to  their  mutual 
destruction. 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  heart  grow  sick  to  think  that 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1904,  with  all  our  supposed  civiliza- 
tion and  progress,  we  are  yet  confronted  with  war,  and 
with  wars  that  may  yet  come.  War  is  now  a  blot  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  any  country  claiming  to  be  aligned 
with  those  calling  themselves  civilized.  The  wars  of 
nations  upon  nations  have  been  seldom  conducted  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  establishment  of  a  principle  of 
justice  or  right.  Greed  and  avarice  and  aggrandize- 
ment, the  lust  of  power  and  wealth,  are  the  incentives  to 
war,  and  have  been  the  incentives  from  time  immemorial. 
Call  it  by  what  other  name  any  one  may  please,  give  it  the 
gilding  of  valor  and  courage  and  heroism,  in  the  last 
analysis  it  is  nothing  but  international  murder.  And 
because  we  are  opposed  to  war,  we  utilize  every  oppor- 
tunity at  our  command,  and  create  opportunities  where 
none  exist,  so  that  the  enlightened  conscience  of  the 
people  shall  reach  that  acme  of  advancement  that  the 
nation  which  shall  wantonly  go  to  war,  or  provoke  war, 
shall  be  an  outcast  in  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

We,  as  workingmen  and  working  women,  who  have  at 
least  manifested  enough  intelligence  to  try  to  safeguard 
and  protect  our  interest  and  undertake  to  advance  and 
promote  it,  —  we  not  only  realize  that  there  is  war  and 
that  wars  are  imminent  daily  between  nations,  but  we 
know  also  that  the  great  army  of  labor  is  usually  called 
in  to  make  the  fighting  forces  of  the  nations,  that,  in  the 
sum  total,  the  largest  number  of  men  who  fight  the  battles 
and  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  lives  come  from  the 
mill  and  the  mine  and  the  workshop  and  the  field  of 
labor. 

We  not  only  realize  the  wrong  of  international  strife 
and  war,  but  we  also  realize  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
fronted often  with  industrial  war.  We  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  industrial  wars  with  which  the  working  people 
are  confronted.  We  know  also  that  the  greatest  factor 
that  makes  for  and  insures,  at  least  to  some  degree,  inter- 
national and  industrial  peace,  is  the  organization  of  the 
working  people.  There  will  be  less  and  less  of  the  in- 
dustrial wars  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  working  people 
join  the  unions  of  their  trades.  The  entwining  of  their 
hearts  and  interests  with  their  fellows  in  these  unions 
will  make  for  absolute  and  universal  peace. 

While  many  of  our  friends  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
secure  peace  between  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  prompted 
by  serious  motives  and  purposes,  and  their  work  is  appre- 
ciated to  the  fullest  by  the  men  engaged  in  the  labor 
movement  of  the  world,  yet  I  think  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  the  greatest  element 
that  will  make  for  the  abolition  of  international  war  will 
be  the  organization  of  the  forces  of  labor  internationally. 
When  the  workers  of  all  lands  shall  be  so  thoroughly 
organized  and  united  and  federated  that  the  same  heart 
throb  will  be  felt  by  each  and  all  alike,  then  those  who 
may  want  to  provoke  wars  will  find  themselves  minus 
the  men  who  would  make  the  soldiers.  The  international 
organizations  of  labor  with  their  fraternal  delegates, 
with  the  larger  view  of  the   attitude   which   each  man 


ought  to  hold  to  his  fellow  man,  will  go  to  make  up  a 
boud  of  unity,  a  bond  of  fraternity  that  will  make  pow- 
erfully for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  that  hope,  with  that  object  before  us,  let  us  work  in 
order  that  to-day  may  be  a  step  in  advance  of  yesterday, 
and  that  to-morrow  and  the  next  day  may  be  still  further 
steps  toward  the  goal  of  universal  peace  and  brother- 
hood for  men  and  women  who  will  give  the  very  best 
efforts  of  which  they  are  capable.  In  that  spirit  and  in 
that  hope  this  meeting  will  do  much  to  accelerate  it. 


The    Responsibilities   and    Duties 
Women  in  the  Cause  of  Peace. 


of 


Address  of  the  Baroness  Von  Suttner  at  the  Peace  Congress  at 
Boston,  October  5, 1904. 

Mrs.  President  and  my  dear  American  Sisters  and 
Brothers :  I  have  been  requested  to  speak  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  of  women  in  this  cause.  I  have  been 
very  deeply  impressed  by  various  things  that  I  have 
heard  and  seen  in  the  short  stay  that  I  have  had  in 
America  —  very  short,  for  I  arrived  only  this  morning 
after  a  journey  of  twelve  days  from  my  own  country. 
Still,  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  has  so  deeply  impressed 
me  that  I  cannot  restrain  the  desire  of  giving  some  ex- 
pression to  it. 

This  country  is  the  cradle  of  the  peace  movement.  I 
knew  it  long  ago,  but  what  I  begin  to  realize  now  is  to 
what  depth  and  height  it  has  grown  among  you,  to  what 
breadth  it  is  expanding.  Its  work  is  fervently  done  on 
moral  grounds  and  on  scientific  grounds  by  prominent 
men  and  earnest  women.  The  women,  especially,  form 
a  feature  peculiar  to  you,  for  on  the  European  continent 
the  work  of  the  women  in  the  peace  movement  is  not  so 
strong  as  here.  It  is  often,  I  might  say,  very  weak.  I 
have  not  found  that  on  the  platform  where  women  unite 
to  fight  for  their  rights  and  for  their  ideals,  the  peace 
cause  has  been  made  so  prominent  as  it  has  here.  The 
International  Council  of  Women  have  made  this  the  chief 
subject  of  their  propaganda,  but  that  Council  was  founded 
in  America  and  by  an  American  woman.  I  am  sorry  the 
president  of  the  Council,  who  was  to  have  been  here,  is 
absent,  and  I  wish  to  send  her,  from  our  assembly,  the 
expression  of  our  regret  not  to  have  her  here  and  of  our 
esteem  for  her  work. 

At  the  great  congress  in  Berlin  last  June,  a  whole 
session  was  devoted  to  the  peace  cause,  but  this  was  not 
the  work  of  the  European  society.  It  was  the  work, 
again,  of  our  dear  Mrs.  Sewall.  You  know  by  the  re- 
ports what  a  great  sensation  she  produced,  owing  to  her 
peculiar  charm  and  the  eloquence  with  which  she  pleaded 
for  the  noble  cause  that  ought  to  be  the  bond  between 
our  sex  over  the  whole  world,  —  ought  to  be  but  is  not, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  nor  can  we  well  expect  it  to  be. 
Women  represent  the  half  of  mankind,  and  certainly 
are  quite  as  divided  in  their  opinions  and  in  their  abilities 
as  the  other  half,  though  women,  certainly  more  than 
men,  are  prone  to  detest  war  and  to  be  afraid  of  it.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  between  the  detesting  of  a  thing 
and  the  wish  and  endeavor  to  eradicate  it. 

Then  there  is  the  belief  that  the  thing  must  be,  that 
war  is  a  necessity,  though  a  dire  necessity,  that  it  is 
founded  in  the  struggle  of  nature.     This  belief,  which  is 
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an  error,  is  very  widely  extended.  Those  who  think 
thus  declare  that  war  cannot  be  eradicated  by  human 
will.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  Christian  men  and 
women  are  prone  to  this  belief  that  everything  must 
remain  as  it  is ;  and  for  that  reason  we  find  so  few  Chris- 
tian men  among  the  champions  of  the  peace  movement. 
The  leaders  are  rather  scientists,  poets,  etc.  At  least, 
that  is  the  case  in  Europe. 

Still  we  do  not  find  a  large  number  of  men  ready  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  this  movement.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  sentiment;  it  is  a  matter  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Only  those  who  believe  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  the 
evolution  of  human  society,  will  give  themselves  to  such 
a  movement  as  ours.  When  they  become  imbued  with 
these  convictions  women  will  join  the  peace  movement, 
and  do  so  effectively.  As  long  as  the  error  remains  that 
war  is  a  necessity,  women  will  not  join.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  continue  to  countenance  war.  They  will  stifle 
their  maternal  feelings  and  try  to  enkindle  in  their  hus- 
bands the  warlike  spirit.  In  the  hour  of  national  con- 
flict they  will  give  moral  encouragement.  They  will 
even  give  their  personal  assistance,  and  consider  them- 
selves heroines  for  doing  bo.  There  is  a  statue  erected 
in  the  Public  Square  of  an  Austrian  town  to  a  young 
peasant  girl  who,  ninety  years  ago,  when  the  French 
were  storming  the  city,  hurled  down  some  dozen  French- 
men by  stabbing  them  with  a  fork. 

We  are  of  those  who  consider  that  war  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  then,  not  being  so,  that  it  is  a  crime.  We  consider 
murder  a  sin,  and  we  consider  war  as  wholesale  murder, 
although  making  allowance  for  the  great  error  that  is  in 
the  mind  of  the  murderer.  We  do  not  condemn  as 
murderers  the  soldiers  who  do  what  they  are  taught. 

But  now,  speaking  to  women  who,  by  study  or  by 
intuition,  do  not  know  that  war  is  a  relic  of  barbarism, 
and  that  men  by  their  misguided  judgment  will  make  it 
continue,  I  want  to  speak  to  the  women  about  their 
responsibility  and  their  duty.  In  the  contention  against 
war  women  have  some  chance.  In  some  spheres  we 
have  great  influence  and  power,  and  if  we  fail  to  use  this 
influence  and  this  power  in  the  service  of  what  we  con- 
sider the  most  glorious  cause  in  the  world,  we  commit  a 
great  sin  of  omission.  As  mothers,  we  have  the  power 
to  lead  the  next  generation  to  peace,  not  only  by  banish- 
ing out  of  the  nursery  the  tin  soldier  and  out  of  the 
schoolroom  the  bloody  stories  of  warfare,  but  by  lifting 
the  minds  of  our  growing  sons  to  the  realization  that  we 
live  in  a  time  where  a  higher  and  nobler  civilization  is 
being  wrought  out,  and  that  theirs  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hasten  the  realization  of  this  idea. 

Now,  mothers,  sisters,  you  have  another  advantage  over 
men.  It  is  this :  While  a  certain  roughness  and  hardness 
is  excusable,  perhaps  even  desirable,  in  the  composition  of 
a  strong  man's  character,  the  chief  virtues  of  woman  are 
declared  to  be  gentleness,  kind-heartedness,  charity  and 
pity.  It  is  our  privilege  to  show  these  feelings  without 
restraint  and  to  make  them  the  mainspring  of  our 
actions.  Let  us  use  this  privilege  in  the  struggle  against 
warfare.  War,  being  the  cause  of  the  vastest  sufferings, 
it  is  also  the  occasion  of  the  vastest  pity.  Only  read  the 
reports  from  Port  Arthur.  Try  to  realize  the  depths  of 
these  horrors  and  your  hearts  must  melt.  While  such 
wars  are  being  waged,  while  such  misery  and  such 
cruelty  are  staining  our  earthly  home,  every  woman 


should  be  clad  in  deep  mourning ;  no  woman  should  be 
seen  to  smile.  Only  imagine  that  nine  days'  battle, 
where  fifty  thousand  bodies  covered  the  ground,  and 
where  the  wounded  had  been  lying  nine  days  without 
help !  Only  think  of  the  men  and'  the  horses  caught  in 
the  tangled  wires  and  hanging  there,  as  an  eye  witness 
described  it,  hanging  there  like  rats  caught  in  a  trap! 
Think  of  the  whole  regiment  blown  into  the  air  by  an 
exploding  mine,  —  again  I  quote  my  eye  witness,  —  the 
sky  darkened  by  the  falling  limbs !  Imagine  the  heaps 
of  twenty  thousand  bodies  under  the  walls  of  Port 
Arthur,  those  bodies  covered  with  chalk  that  they  may 
not  pollute  the  air !  Are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  that  they 
were  all  corpses?  In  some  of  those  miserable  and 
wretched  creatures  the  vestiges  of  life  still  remained. 

If  you  read  and  think  of  those  things,  if  you  try  to 
realize  them,  hatred  against  war  must  inflame  your 
hearts  and  pity  must  pervade  your  souls.  Fortunately 
human  imagination  is  not  strong  enough  to  realize  all 
these  horrors.  We  can  only  grasp  what  is  seen.  If  we 
could  but  grasp  all  those  things  I  think  it  would  make 
us  mad.  And  our  great  pity  must  not  be  allowed  to 
weaken  our  reason ;  it  must  be  our  strength.  We  can 
never  undo  what  has  been  done,  and  we  cannot  stop 
what  is  going  on,  but  what  we  can  do  is  to  help  to  pre- 
pare a  new  order  in  which  these  things  will  never  occur 
again.    And  as  we  can  do  it,  so  let  us  do  it. 


How  Shall  We  Get  Rid  of  the  Great 
Armaments? 

Address  of  Rev.  Charles  E,  Jefferson  at  the  Boston  Peace  Con- 
gress, Thursday  Evening,  October  5. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  words  of  an  ancient 
Hebrew  writer,  "  There  be  three  things  that  are  too  won- 
derful for  me."  There  are  even  four  that  I  know  not, 
and  those  things,  I  think,  are  more  perplexing  and  more 
baffling  than  those  which  perplexed  and  discomforted  the 
ancient  Hebrew.  The  first  thing  is  that  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1904  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  walking 
around,  like  Hamlet's  father,  armed  from  top  to  toe,  and 
all  ready  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  We  expect  that 
sort  of  thing  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  when 
men  are  raw  and  have  not  mastered  the  first  principles 
of  living.  We  are  not  surprised  when  we  find  it  in  can- 
nibal islands,  or  far-off  wildernesses  where  men  run  wild 
like  dogs  and  wolves.  We  are  not  surprised  when  we 
find  it  in  the  back  woods  of  Kentucky  or  the  remotest 
mining  camp.  But  that  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  the 
globe,  where  education  has  done  her  best  work,  where 
cultivation  has  reached  its  highest  pitch,  and  where  the 
hearts  of  men  have  grown  gentle  and  human  hands  have 
learned  the  divine  art  of  helping  —  that  there  the 
leading  nations  should  be  weighted  down  with  weapons, 
not  with  weapons  formed  after  the  fashion  of  polite 
society,  but  with  weapons  slung  over  the  shoulder, 
strapped  on  the  back,  dangling  from  the  hips,  just  as  if 
they  were  so  many  cut-throats  or  outlaws  or  bar-room 
thugs,  ready  to  fly  at  one  another's  throats,  —  that  is  one 
thing  that  to  me  is  wonderful. 

And  this  is  the  second  thing  that  is  wonderful :  The 
weight  of  the  armaments  seems  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  national  profession  of  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ.     It 
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is  the  Christian  nations  that  are  the  most  heavily  armed. 
It  is  where  the  Bible  has  been  taught  the  longest  and 
where  it  is  the  most  generally  read  and  accepted  that  the 
guns  are  the  largest  and  that  the  swords  have  been 
whetted  to  the  finest  edge.  The  nations  that  have  built 
the  cross  into  their  architecture,  woven  it  into  the  fabric 
of  their  civilization,  have  brought  forth  as  the  consum- 
mate flower  of  their  civilization  the  torpedo  boat  and 
the  torpedo  boat  destroyer.  The  nations  that  have 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  most  loudly  proclaimed  him  the  Lord  of  all,  are  the 
nations  that  are  the  most  proficient  in  multiplying  the 
instruments  of  destruction.  That  the  Christian  nations 
should  permit  Mauser  rifles  and  gatling  guns,  lyddite 
shells,  twelve-inch  projectiles  and  floating  mines  around 
the  cross  of  the  Son  of  God,  with  his  great  words 
vibrating  in  the  ear,  "  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword,"  —  that  to  me  is  wonderful. 

And  this  is  the  third  wonderful  thing:  With  the 
weight  of  the  armies  increasing  year  by  year,  the  war 
budgets  are  going  up  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
our  country  too.  It  was  only  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  that  Von  Moltke  said  that  all  Europe  was  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  an  armed  peace.  But  the  weight 
then  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  weight  to-day. 
The  old  nations  are  staggering,  threatened  with  national 
bankruptcy,  and  the  great  world  powers  struggling 
under  the  unbearable  weight,  cry  out,  "  Who  shall  deliver 
us  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  But  all  the  time  the 
terrible  weight  increases  and  grows  heavier  and  heavier, 
and  the  wise  men  nod  with  approval  and  benediction. 
That  to  me  is  wonderful. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  is  that  nobody 
wants  to  fight,  nobody  wants  to  use  the  armaments,  all 
the  world's  rulers  are  men  of  peace;  they  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  peace  makers;  all  the. world's  states- 
men are  men  of  peace,  —  they  always  say  that  when  they 
ask  for  appropriations.  The  merchants  the  world  over 
abhor  war  because  they  know  it  means  havoc  to  com- 
merce, and  throws  the  trade  of  the  world  into  chaos. 
The  wage-earning  masses,  as  we  have  been  told  to-night, 
are  more  and  more  coming  to  spurn  and  despise  war 
because  they  know  that  when  it  comes  they  will  furnish 
the  food  for  the  bullets,  and  that  upon  their  shoulders 
will  ultimately  fall  the  burdens  which  it  creates.  The 
military  chieftains  and  the  great  generals  —  they  too  are 
men  of  peace,  and  they  very  frankly  tell  us  that  war  is 
barbarism,  is  savagery,  is  hell. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  be  because  we  are  so 
desperately  and  passionately  in  favor  of  peace  that  the 
armaments  keep  right  on  growing.  We  are  building  up 
our  armies  and  navies  in  order  to  keep  the  peace.  It 
has  become  a  maxim  in  many  circles  that  the  surest 
guarantee  of  peace  is  preparedness  for  war.  A  United 
States  senator  not  long  ago  declared  that  upon  the 
efficacy  of  our  national  armament  depends  the  peace  of 
our  nation.  That  is  what  the  rulers  are  Baying  the  wide 
world  over. 

Isn't  it  singular  that  we  have  got  into  all  this  expense 
because  we  are  determined  to  preserve  the  peace  ?  Is  n't 
it  singular  that  it  should  become  axiomatic  that  the  only 
possible  way  to  keep  from  fighting  is  to  gird  yourself  for 
battle,  the  only  way  to  preserve  a  peaceful  disposition  is 
to  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  slaughter,  the  only  way  to 


cultivate  kindly  sentiments  in  others  is  to  make  yoursel 
look  as  ferocious  as  you  can ;  and  that  if  you  are  in  dead 
earnest  in  the  work  of  saving  men,  you  must  just  give 
your  days  and  nights  to  making  yourselves  expert  in  the 
art  of  shedding  blood  ?  That  to  me  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  of  all. 

In  hours  of  bewilderment  and  despondency,  I  think 
one  is  tempted  to  repeat  with  Mark  Antony,  "  Oh  judg- 
ment, thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts,  and  men  have  lost 
their  reason ! "  But  in  our  sensible  hours  we  know  that 
that  is  not  true.  Judgment  has  not  fled  to  brutish 
beasts  and  men  have  not  lost  their  reason.  The  world 
seems  to  be  mad  at  times,  but  there  is  method  sometimes 
in  its  madness.  It  is  too  involved  in  the  idea  that  a 
nation  must,  first  of  all,  defend  itself  against  possible 
encroachment,  against  possible  wrongs,  and  that  so  long 
as  one  nation  arms  itself  to  the  teeth,  all  the  other 
nations  must  arm  themselves  too.  That,  I  think,  accounts 
for  the  whole  terrible  tragedy,  and  that  is  why  it  is  that 
this  subject  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  the  most 
difficult  phase  of  all  the  peace  problem. 

There  are  many  men  earnest  advocates  of  peace  who 
believe  in  great  navies  and  great  armies.  There  are 
many  men  who  believe  in  arbitration,  who  talk  for  it 
and  work  for  it,  who  do  not  want  to  reduce  the  military 
armaments..  When  twenty-six  nations  sent  their  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Hague  Conference,  the  representatives 
discussed  a  variety  of  steps  and  introduced  enormous 
reforms,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  touch  the  reduction  of 
armaments  so  much  as  with  the  tip  of  their  finger. 
Arguments  seem  to  effect  so  little  in  this  phase  of  the 
problem.  You  can  say  it  is  too  foolish,  and  it  is.  You 
can  say  it  is  wicked,  and  you  can  bear  down  hard  on  the 
word  "  wicked."  You  can  say  it  is  diabolical  to  spend 
this  money  and  waste  the  national  resources  and  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  children  and  break  the 
back  of  the  peasant  and  block  the  progress  of  the  educa- 
tion, of  the  philanthropy  and  the  religious  work  of  the 
world. 

All  that  is  true.  You  may  say  it  is  wicked  and  danger- 
ous and  fills  the  world  with  suppositions  and  rumors  of 
war,  and  puts  everybody  in  the  position  of  a  man  trying 
to  go  to  sleep  on  the  slope  of  Vesuvius.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  all  these  arguments  do  not  seem  to  carry 
weight.  Nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  has  been  said  in 
the  United  States  Congress  or  the  Reichstag  or  in  the 
British  Parliament  or  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
towards  carrying  out  reduction  of  armaments.  It  is 
foolish  to  spend  six  or  seven  million  dollars  on  a  battle- 
ship that  is  likely  to  be  antiquated  before  it  is  ever  used. 
It  is  wicked  for  the  United  States  to  spend  a  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  on  its  navy  in  times  of  peace  when 
it  has  not  an  enemy  in  the  world,  when  we  need  every 
dollar  of  the  money  in  the  care  and  lifting  up  of  eight 
millions  of  black  men  into  the  light  of  God ;  wicked,  I 
think,  for  any  one  to  spend  our  hundreds  of  millions  on 
our  armies  and  navies  with  this  great  mass  of  ignorance 
festering  in  our  great  cities,  constituting  a  darkness 
blacker  than  darkest  Africa ;  wicked  for  countries  to  put 
such  weight  on  the  backs  of  their  citizens  as  to  drive 
thousands  of  them  into  anarchy  and  atheism  and  suicide. 

Of  course  we  know  it  is  dangerous.  Great  armies  and 
great  navies  are  not  a  guarantee  of  peace.  They  are  a 
standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.     Although 
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the  Hague  Court  may  be  firmly  established,  just  so  long 
as  the  great  drums  keep  beating  and  the  great  guns  keep 
booming  and  every  day  the  battleships  are  drawn  up  in 
battle  line,  just  so  long  the  blood  of  men  will  be  feverish, 
and  war,  like  a  beast,  will  .crouch  at  our  door.  Of 
course  it  is  dangerous.  Goliath  never  is  so  eager  for  a 
scrap  as  when  he  has  his  armor  on.  Never  does  he  strut 
so  insolently  and  never  does  he  boast  so  loudly  as  when 
he  feels  the  great  sabre  in  his  hand.  You  cannot  fill  the 
papers  of  a  nation  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year 
after  year,  with  pictures  of  battleships  and  torpedo  boats 
and  destroyers,  bombs  and  projectiles  and  shells,  without 
lowering  the  tone  of  the  national  mind  and  coarsening 
the  feeling  of  the  national  heart,  without  strengthening 
the  reign  of  the  idolatry  of  military  glory.  You  cannot 
pile  up  powder  in  heaps  here  and  there  throughout  this 
world  in  which  are  so  many  men  carrying  matches, 
without  inviting  and  making  inevitable  frequent  and 
terrific  explosions.  But  while  we  all  admit  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  the  world  to  do  it,  it  is  not  dangerous, 
people  think,  for  one  nation  to  do  it.  There  is  the  rub. 
It  is  wicked,  oh,  so  wicked,  for  all  to  do  it,  but  not 
wicked  for  one.  The  wise  men  of  the  world  have  said, 
"  No,  it  is  not  wicked,  it  is  not  foolish,  for  one  nation  to 
do  it,  for  our  neighbors  are  doing  it  all  around."  So  we 
see  now  what  we  must  do  for  the  solidarity  of  the  race. 
God  has  made  all  the  nations  of  one  blood.  They  feel 
there  is  greater  military  safety  for  all  to  keep  together 
than  for  one  of  them  to  break  away  and  do  what  it 
thinks  is  steadily  right.  Nations  are  not  idealists.  They 
all  cling  to  the  earth.  The  nations  would  rather  walk 
four  legs  on  the  ground  and  keep  together  than  to  fly 
separately  into  the  air. 

Therefore  we  are  dealing  to-night  with  an  international 
problem.  No  one  nation  can  discuss  it  adequately.  No 
one  nation  can  settle  it.  America  will  never  lay  down 
her  arms  alone,  I  fear.  Indeed,  I  know  she  will  not, 
because  America  has  not  the  faith  to  walk  along  that  dim 
and  perilous  way  unattended ;  nor  will  England  or  France 
or  Germany  or  Italy  or  Russia.  The  nations  must  come 
together.  There  must  be  frequent  conferences  at  The 
Hague.  There  must  be  frequent  comings  together  of 
the  friends  of  peace.  There  must  be  a  federation  of  the 
nations.  There  must  be  a  parliament  of  the  world. 
What  we  want  is  atmosphere.  We  cannot  pound  off  the 
armor.  It  must  be  melted  off  by  an  atmosphere  made 
warm  with  goodwill.  When  we  know  each  other  better 
we  shall  not  want  to  go  armed.  Brothers  we  are  and 
have  always  been  and  will  ever  be,  and  every  heart  the 
wide  world  over,  in  its  better  hours,  beats  true  to  the 
music  of  the  Golden  Rule ;  for  have  n't  we,  after  all, 
one  Father  and  has  not  one  God  created  us?  You 
cannot  break  the  armor,  but  it  can  be  melted.  The 
enginery  of  force  will  not  be  broken  down  by  the  rapid 
blows  of  logic,  nor  will  it  go  down  before  the  forces  of 
philanthropy  nor  the  developments  of  science,  but  it  will 
be  melted,  it  will  dissolve,  it  will  pass  away  under  the 
rising  tide  of  love,  for  it  is  as  true  now  as  when  the 
Persian  heard  it :  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 


The  Journal  of  Education  says  that  more  steel  is 
being  used  in  making  steel  pens  than  in  making  swords 
and  guns. 


Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal 
Peace  Congress  (Continued). 

The  President  called  the  Congress  to  order  at  10 
o'clock  Thursday  morning,  October  6,  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, and  read  a  set  of  resolutions  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Twenty-third  Massachusetts  Regiment  Asso- 
ciation of  Salem,  Mass.,  strongly  favoring  arbitration 
and  peace. 

The  Secretary  presented  further  letters  and  telegrams 
of  greeting. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  a  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Juridical  Questions  on  treaties  of  arbitration, 
made  by  Joseph  G.  Alexander.  The  resolutions,  which 
were  given  in  full  in  our  issue  of  November,  expressed 
deep  gratification  at  the  signing  within  the  year  of  ten 
treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  the  hope  that  the 
example  might  be  followed  by  many  more  governments. 
They  pointed  out  the  unlimited  treaty  between  Denmark 
and  the  Netherlands  as  a  model  for  all  future  treaties, 
and  expressed  hearty  appreciation  of  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  taking  steps  to  secure  arbitration 
treaties  with  all  governments  willing  to  enter  into  them. 
The  resolutions  urged  that  hereafter  arbitral  clauses  in 
treaties  of  commerce,  etc.,  should  provide  for  reference 
of  disputes  to  the  Hague  Court. 

Mr.  Alexander  summarized  the  valuable  report  of  the 
Berne  Peace  Bureau  on  the  progress  made  in  the  matter 
of  arbitration  treaties  in  the  different  countries  during 
the  past  year.  The  report  from  Germany  indicated  that 
public  opinion  there  was  not  very  favorable  to  arbitration 
treaties.  A  treaty  had,  however,  been  signed  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  was  most  encouraging.  The  report  from 
Denmark  expressed  just  pride  over  the  treaty  with  the 
Netherlands,  a  treaty  without  any  reservations.  From 
France,  where  public  sentiment  is  most  favorable,  the 
report  mentioned  four  arbitration  treaties  already  signed ; 
that  from  Great  Britain  three ;  and  two  more  had  been 
signed  since  the  report  was  written.  The  Italian  report 
declared  that  public  opinion  in  that  country  was  generally 
favorable  to  such  treaties,  though  not  enthusiastic. 
Treaties  had  been  signed  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
and  arbitral  clauses  had  already  been  placed  in  twenty- 
one  treaties  of  commerce,  etc.  The  answer  from  Nor- 
way stated  that  the  government  was  in  negotiation  with 
ten  other  governments  for  treaties  of  arbitration,  two  of 
which,  those  with  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  speaker 
said,  had  been  signed  since  the  report  was  prepared. 
The  report  from  the  Netherlands  showed  a  favorable 
state  of  public  opinion.  A  treaty  had  been  signed  with 
Denmark,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Portugal  had 
provided  that  all  disputes  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. From  Switzerland  it  was  reported  that  the  Federal 
Council  had  announced  its  intention  to  include  arbitral 
clauses  in  all  treaties.  The  report  from  the  United  States 
stated  that  the  government,  though  it  had  not  yet  signed 
any  arbitration  treaties,  had  done  much  in  many  ways  to 
promote  arbitration,  and  that  public  sentiment  in  general 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Alexander  explained  that  the  reason  for  the  move- 
ment for  the  conclusion  of  those  treaties  of  obligatory 
arbitration  was  because  the  Hague  Conference,  on  ac- 
count of  the  objection  of  some  of  the  delegates,   had 
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failed  to  provide  for  the  obligatory  reference  of  any 
classes  of  disputes  to  the  Court  which  they  were  cre- 
ating. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  report,  the  Baroness  von 
Suttner  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  King  Edward  of  Eng- 
land as  a  peacemaker,  and  declared  that  Austria  was  not 
behind  other  countries  in  her  readiness  to  conclude  arbi- 
tration treaties. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Clark  expressed  his  regret  that  the  United 
States  did  not  appear  on  the  list  of  countries  already 
having  signed  arbitration  treaties,  as  it  had  been  the 
country  whose  Presidents  and  people  had  taken  such  a 
leading  part  in  promoting  the  subject. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Ames  offered  as  an  addition  to  the 
report  a  resolution  declaring  in  favor  of  the  adoption  at 
the  forthcoming  International  Conference  at  The  Hague 
a  rule  of  international  law  defending  the  territory  of 
nonoombatant  peoples  from  invasion  by  belligerent 
powers. 

The  resolution  was  declared  by  the  Chairman  not  to 
be  germane  to  the  resolutions  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Hayne  Davis  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Olney-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1897  had  been  approved  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  not  in  force  to-day  simply  because  of  the  necessity 
of  a  two-thirds  majority  for  the  ratification  of  treaties. 
He  desired  it  placed  on  record  that  President  Roosevelt 
had  officially  announced  that  steps  were  being  taken  by 
the  United  States  government  for  treaties  of  arbitration 
with  all  other  countries  ready  to  enter  into  them. 

Hon.  William  Randal  Cremer,  in  a  most  interesting 
speech,  thought  it  inadvisable  to  recommend  that  all 
disputes  arising  in  the  interpretation  of  treaties  should 
be  referred  to  the  Hague  Court.  Many  of  these  disputes 
are  of  a  trivial  nature,  and  the  Hague  Court  should  not 
be  troubled  with  them.  He  advocated  the  formation  of 
courts  of  first  instance,  to  which  all  such  unimportant 
controversies  should  be  submitted,  that  the  Hague  Court 
might  be  reserved  for  questions  of  greater  magnitude. 

Mr.  Alexander,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  modified 
the  resolution  by  omitting  the  word  "  all."  The  report 
was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

A  further  resolution  from  the  same  Committee  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Trueblood  expressing  approval  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in 
favor  of  a  stated  international  advisory  congress,  and 
noting  with  great  satisfaction  that  this  proposition  had 
been  approved  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at  its 
recent  Conference  at  St.  Louis. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  approved. 

A  report  from  the  Committee  on  Current  Questions, 
on  the  subject  of  reduction  of  armaments,  was  then 
made  by  Dr.  W.  Evans  Darby.  The  resolution  ex- 
pressed thanks  to  President  Roosevelt  for  his  promise  to 
take  the  initiative  in  calling  a  new  International  Peace 
Conference,  and  suggested  that  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  the  conference  would  be  to  elaborate  a  plan  for  the 
arrest  and  reduction  of  armaments. 

Dr.  Darby,  in  presenting  the  report,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Czar's  Conference  in  1899  had  been 
called  specifically  to  deal  with  the  question  of  reduction  of 
armaments,  but  had  found  itself  unable  to  do  so.  It  had, 
however,  before  adjourning  declared  the  aimaments  to 


be  a  crushing  burden  and  constant  peril  to  the  world. 
The  burden  of  the  armaments  had,  however,  gone  on 
increasing,  and  dealing  with  the  question  could  not 
much  longer  be  put  off.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  could  better  take  the  initiative  in  trying  to  secure 
international  action  on  the  subject  than  any  one  else. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  offered  an  addition  to  the  reso- 
lution, the  sense  of  which  was  that  no  necessity  exists 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  entertain  sus- 
picion of  their  neighbors  or  to  increase  their  naval  estab- 
lishment with  reference  to  any  reasonable  interpretation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Mr.  Dole  felt  that  the  United 
States  would  be  in  a  poor  position  to  make  propositions 
to  other  countries  if  she  went  on  increasing  her  naval 
force. 

The  proposition  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  purely  an  American  proposition  and  out  of  place  in 
a  world's  congress,  and  on  the  motion  of  Hon.  John  I. 
Gilbert  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Professor  Quidde,  speaking  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, thought  that  the  subject  of  reduction  of  arma- 
ments ought  not  to  be  declared  to  be  the  first  task  of  the 
new  conference.  The  subject  of  a  general  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration  was  quite  as  important. 

Dr.  Trueblood  proposed  that  to  meet  Professor  Quidde's 
objection  the  phraseology  should  be  changed  to  "  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  such  a  conference,"  etc.,  and  it  was 
so  ordered. 

Hon.  William  P.  Byles  supported  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  Committee,  and  thought  that  it  was  none  too 
strong  to  meet  the  actual  situation. 

Alfred  H.  Love  moved  to  add  to  the  words  M  subse- 
quent reduction  "  the  words  "  looking  to  eventual  aboli- 
tion." 

Dr.  G.  B.  Clark  thought  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  Committee,  though  in  the  main  admirable,  ought  to 
be  amended  in  one  or  two  particulars.  The  Congress 
ought  to  express  its  "  grateful  thanks  "  to  the  President 
for  the  course  he  had  taken*  In  the  second  place  the 
resolution  ought  to  express  more  clearly  what  was 
wanted.  Military  armaments  were  not  increasing,  but 
there  was  a  terrible  increase  of  naval  armaments.  The 
two  countries  which  were  leading  in  this,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  were  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  ago  in  Great  Britain  it  was  two  hundred  millions  a 
year ;  now  it  was  four  hundred  millions.  Now  that  the 
Hague  Court  was  in  successful  operation  there  was  no 
need  for  these  armaments.  He  proposed  that  the  reso- 
lution should  say  "  arrest  of  naval  armaments  and  a 
simultaneous  and  proportionate  reduction  of  military 
armaments." 

Senator  Houzeau  de  Lehaie  proposed  the  insertion  of 
"  subsequent  "  before  tt  simultaneous." 

Dr.  Darby  pointed  out  that  the  military  expenditure  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  naval,  had  doubled  in  the 
last  five  years. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  Dr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Houzeau  de  Lehate  were  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  supported  by  John  I. 
Gilbert  and  J.  G.  Alexander,  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Alfred  H.  Love  was  laid  on  the  table  as  liable  to 
prejudice  the  resolution  in  general. 

Dr.  Chirurg  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Hague 
Court  would  not  have  been  in  existence  but  for  the  Czar 
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of  Russia.  He  thought  that  the  proposed  resolution 
might  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  President 
Roosevelt  conld  not  do  everything,  as  the  English  dele- 
gates would  have  him  do.  The  proper  thing  for  the 
English  delegates  to  do  would  be  to  go  home  and  induce 
the  British  government  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  with 
Japan.  Then  they  might  expect  peace  in  the  East  and 
reduction  of  armaments. 

The  resolution  then,  as  amended,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  to  the  Congress  from 
Andrew  Carnegie,  and  also  various  messages  of  greeting 
which  had  just  been  received. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Thursday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  Hon.  John  L.  Bates, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  held  a  reception  at  the  State 
House  for  the  delegates  to  the  Congress.  Practically 
all  the  delegates  and  their  friends  called,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor, after  welcoming  them,  shook  hands  with  them  in 
the  most  cordial  and  appreciative  way.  After  the  Gov- 
ernor's reception  many  of  the  delegates  went  on  an 
excursion  to  Concord. 

At  the  Revere  House  in  the  early  evening  a  dinner 
for  labor  men  was  given,  at  which  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  persons  sat  down  to  the  tables. 

THUB8DAY   EVENING   PUBLIC    MEETING    IN    TBEMONT 
TEMPLE. 

On  Thursday  evening  in  Tremont  Temple  a  public 
meeting  was  held  to  consider  "The  Responsibilities  of 
Educators  in  Promoting  Right  Ideals  of  International 
Life."  The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard 
University. 

Professor  Peabody's  speech  on  taking  the  chair  is 
given  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  other  speakers 
were  Mr.  G.  H.  Perris  of  London,  the  Baroness  von 
Suttner  of  Vienna,  Professor  Theodore  Ruyssen  of 
France,  Dr.  Yamei  Kin  of  China,  and  Pastor  Charles 
Wagner  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Perris,  alluding  to  the  word  "  Responsibilities  "  in 
the  title  of  the  subject  for  the  evening,  said  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  peace  workers  were  not  of  an 
onerous  or  painful  character.  To  him  it  was  the  chief 
delight  of  the  year  to  attend  the  Peace  Congress  and 
meet  with  men  from  every  clime.  The  difficulties  of  the 
preachers  of  peace  had  often  been  great  in  Europe,  but 
it  was  the  most  sacred  warfare  ever  known  on  earth,  and 
he  invited  all  the  young  men  and  women  to  join  the 
peace  movement  and  know  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
had  become  international  men. 

Nobody  he  thought  ever  really  defended  war.  Mis- 
guided persons,  when  they  found  fighting  going  on, 
sought  for  excuses  to  justify  it.  No  one  sufficiently 
believed  war  to  be  a  school  of  bravery  and  of  virtue  as 
to  urge  warfare  for  that  purpose.  Justification  of  war 
came  in  the  main  from  ignorance  of  its  real  nature,  or 
from  the  survival  of  ideas  which  had  lost  all  their  force 
in  society  as  we  have  it  to-day. 

Warfare,  he  thought,  once  had  certain  mora]  quali- 
ties in  the  old  days  when  the  personal  element  played 
so  prominent  a  part  in  it.  But  now  that  invention  had 
turned  war  into  wholesale  manslaughter  by  machinery, 


all  the  old  uplifting  elements  had  gone  out  of  it  and  it 
was  simply  "  hell."  The  men  who  now  attempt  to  jus- 
tify warfare  ignored  the  fact  of  evolution,  and  were  as 
little  scientific  as  they  were  human.  The  men  of  the 
peace  movement  were  the  truly  scientific  men. 

The  duty  of  those  engaged  directly  in  the  work  of 
education  was  to  combat  everywhere,  on  the  railway,  in 
the  street,  the  business  office,  the  home,  the  rudimentary 
and  insane  idea  that  war  is  a  sort  of  sublime  sport  to  be 
engaged  in  by  specialists,  and  discussed  only  on  its 
tactical  side,  all  its  terrible  penalties  being  ignored. 
The  spirit  of  gambling  in  human  lives  was  catching  and 
dangerous,  and  must  be  guarded  against  on  every 
occasion. 

But  after  all  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  ideas  of  peace 
was  the  apathy  of  the  populace  who,  for  lack  of  imagina- 
tion, failed  to  realize  the  horrors  of  warfare.  To  this 
matter  educators  must  address  themselves. 

Every  self-governing  country  must  be  an  educator  of 
those  not  so.  There  were  several  such  countries  still. 
There  was  no  peace  society  in  Russia,  though  there  were 
many  and  great  friends  of  peace  there.  The  responsi- 
bility of  a  country  like  the  United  States  was  very  great 
toward  such  non-self-governing  ones. 

But  peace  workers  also  had  a  special  responsibility  for 
the  corporate  acts  of  their  own  governments.  The 
governments  should  be  tackled  on  questions  of  peace 
and  war.  The  same  doctrines  should  be  preached  at 
home  as  abroad.  Plain  truth-telling  was  the  first 
requisite  in  the  education  of  the  world  towards  peace. 

An  educational  propaganda  for  peace  must  also  be 
made  in  the  schools.  The  old  crude  ideas  of  patriotism 
must  be  uprooted.  The  children  must  be  taught  that 
the  true  patriot  is  the  international  man,  that  national 
patriotism  is  only  a  stage  toward  the  larger  world- 
patriotism. 

Then  there  was  a  wide  range  of  educative  work  to  be 
done  as  to  the  character  of  industry  and  commerce.  If 
children  were  taught  the  true  nature  of  commerce  they 
would  feel  instinctively  that  the  idea,  that  the  foreigner 
was  an  enemy  was  ridiculous.  They  would  see  that  the 
foreigner  was  the  man  who  bought  your  goods,  who  was 
working  to  provide  something  that  you  wanted. 

The  Baroness  von  Suttner  said  that  before  women 
could  educate  the  next  generation  they  must  be  educated 
themselves.  Women  naturally  hated  and  detested  war, 
but  they  believe  it  necessary,  and  therefore  unless  edu- 
cated out  of  the  notion  they  would  instill  warlike  instincts 
in  their  sons.  She  considered  it  a  happy  feature  of 
the  Congress  that  a  meeting  had  been  arranged  for  the 
education  of  such.  She  had  witnessed  a  most  wonder- 
ful thing  that  day,  namely,  a  greeting  to  the  Peace  Con- 
gress from  the  Twenty- third  Massachusetts  Infantry 
Regiment.  If  from  the  Twenty-third,  why  not  from  the 
Twenty-fourth,  and  so  on.  When  the  soldiers  turned  to 
educating  the  people  in  the  way  of  peace,  our  cause 
would  be  won.  Mr.  Bloch,  whom  she  had  known  well,  had 
addressed  his  appeals  to  prominent  soldiers  to  try  to  get 
them  to  investigate  the  situation.  They  had  not  listened 
to  him  but  had  continued  to  teach  that  war  is  necessary. 
Teachers  knew,  if  there  were  any  present,  that  lessons  had 
to  be  repeated  over  and  over.  So  they  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged with  the  slow  process  of  educating  for  peace. 

She  herself  had  known  another  great  peace  educator, 
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the  painter  Verestchagin.  His  work  appealed  to  the  eye. 
He  had  seen  the  scenes  which  he  painted.  The  Em- 
peror of  Germany  had  told  him  that  his  pictures  preached 
better  than  the  peace  societies.  Verestchagin  died  as  a 
martyr  of  peace.  He  wished  once  more,  at  Port  Arthur, 
to  paint  the  face  of  war  just  as  it  was;  but  war  was 
unwilling  for  him  to  do  this,  and  had  killed  him. 

She  considered  it  a  happy  feature  that  education  had 
been  made  one  of  the  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  a  sign  that  the  movement  had  already 
advanced  very  much  when  educators  were  willing  to  take 
hold  of  the  subject. 

It  was  very  difficult  in  many  European  countries  to 
teach  peace  to  the  school  children,  for  the  schools  were 
under  official  supervision.  Nothing  could  be  taught 
contrary  to  the  laws,  and  these  laws  required  every  man 
to  be  drilled  in  the  art  of  killing  the  people  with  whom 
the  country  might  be  at  war.  Much  peace  education 
was,  however,  going  on,  especially  in  France.  But  a 
great  work  in  this  direction  could  be  done  in  free 
America,  and  she  hoped  it  would  be  done. 

Professor  Ruyssen  spoke  most  hopefully  of  the  prog- 
ress of  peace  education  in  France.  The  generation 
following  the  war  of  1870-71  had  been  filled  with  war- 
like ideas,  but  time  had  done  its  work  and  a  strong 
reaction  had  taken  place.  Prizes  had  been  offered  for 
historical  books  written  in  a  peace  spirit.  Efforts  had 
been  made  to  exclude  from  the  schools  those  pictures 
dwelling  on  and  praising  war.  There  had  been  a  large 
attendance  of  teachers  at  the  National  Peace  Congress 
held  recently  at  Nlmes.  The  peace  societies  of  France 
were  teaching  by  the  eye.  They  had  prepared  a  series 
of  stereoptioon  slides,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  society  among 
the  teachers  had  arranged  for  six  hundred  lectures  this 
winter.  So  great  was  the  success  of  the  movement 
among  teachers  that  it  had  aroused  strong  opposition, 
and  a  patriotic  league  of  teachers  had  been  formed  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  old  ideas.  The  teacher  who  had 
formed  this  league,  a  very  respected  teacher,  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  France.  When  the  time  came  for  reelection 
he  was  dropped  and  a  peace  man  put  in  his  place.  In 
reply  to  the  objection  made  to  them  that  they  were 
weakening  the  spirit  of  the  new  generation,  they  answered 
that  the  new  spirit  was  much  stronger  and  better  in  every 
way  than  the  old  one  of  hate  and  brute  revenge. 
Professor  Ruyssen  was  glad  that  he  should  be  able  to 
tell  the  workers  in  France  that  they  were  not  alone  in 
their  campaign  of  pacific  education,  but  that  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  teachers  were  doing  the  same 
as  in  France. 

Dr.  Yamei  Ein  of  China  said  that  the  views  expressed 
in  the  Peace  Congress  had  a  familiar  ring  to  her.  The 
Chinese  had  had  it  instilled  into  them  for  many  genera- 
tions that  peace  was  the  foundation  of  all  good.  The 
Chinese  word  for  peace  appealed  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to 
the  ear.  It  was  the  roof  and  eaves  of  the  house  and  the 
dwelling  beneath.  The  symbol  was  that  of  home, 
mother,  family.  The  Chinese  had  lifted  the  idea  of 
peace  into  the  realm  of  the  emotions.  Emotion  was  one 
of  the  great  things  by  which  the  human  heart  could  be 
controlled.  The  intellect  was  needed  to  guide,  to  keep 
men  from  going  astray,  but  the  great  motive  power  of  the 
world  was  emotion  —  love. 


Pastor  Charles  Wagner,  in  a  speech  of  great  beauty, 
in  French,  described  the  great  change  that  had  come 
over  France.  No  one  any  more  wanted  to  go  forth  and 
conquer  foreign  lands.  They  had  learned  that  Pasteur 
was  better  than  Napoleon.  In  education,  he  said,  one 
had  to  do  as  in  driving  nails,  keep  striking,  striking, 
striking.  He  was  sorry  that  his  dear,  beautiful  country 
of  Alsatia  could  not  be  a  bond  of  peace  between  France 
and  Germany.  He  himself  had  in  him  two  persons,  as 
his  father  was  French  and  his  grandfather  German. 
These  two  persons  in  him  managed  to  get  on  beautifully 
together.  He  thought  that  Alsace  might  become  a  bond 
of  Union  between  the  two  countries  if  both  languages 
could  be  used  there,  and  the  province  made'  free  to  both 
peoples. 

Rev.  Walter  Walsh,  the  last  speaker,  declared  war  to 
be  the  great  stupidity  of  the  world.  To  put  an  end  to  it 
the  help  of  all  teachers  was  needed.  In  Great  Britain 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  schoolhouse  had  been  pros- 
tituted to  the  corruption  of  the  minds  of  the  children  on 
the  subject  of  war.  The  children  ought  to  be  taught 
that  war  was  the  great  inhumanity,  inhuman  to  the  very 
animals  concerned.  The  children  ought  to  be  taught  to 
have  pity  upon  the  suffering  innocent  dumb  creatures. 
The  economic  waste,  the  foolishness,  the  positive  silliness 
of  war  should  be  taught  the  children.  They  should  be 
led  to  see  that  the  money  squandered  on  war  ought  to 
be  spent  in  making  roads,  draining  morasses,  in  making 
the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  Only  in  this  way  could 
a  race  of  citizens  truly  civilized  be  reared. 

In  his  own  Sunday  School  Mr.  Walsh  said  he  devoted 
one  Sunday  each  month  to  a  lesson  on  international 
peace  and  brotherhood,  and  another  to  some  story  of 
heroism  in  common  life. 

Mr.  Walsh  pleaded  with  mothers  to  make  the  nursery 
a  school  of  peace ;  not  to  teach  the  children  to  blow  on 
silly  little  trumpets,  to  wear  cooked  hats  and  play  with 
tin  soldiers,  thus  taking  the  edge  off  their  moral  nature 
in  their  very  infancy. 

PUBLIC    MEETING    THURSDAY   EVENING   IN   PARK    STREET 
CHURCH. 

A  public  meeting  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  great 
armaments  was  likewise  held  in  Park  Street  Church  on 
Thursday  evening  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Member 
of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  presided,  and  the  other 
speakers  were  Mr.  Curran  from  England,  General  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  Mr.  Richard  Feldhaus  from  Germany,  and 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.D.,  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCall,  in  opening  the  meeting,  called  attention  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  burdens  of  war  and  of  arma- 
ments. France  and  Germany,  which  were  looked  upon 
as  traditional  enemies,  spent  each  something  less  than 
two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  and  together  some- 
thing less  than  four  hundred  millions.  The  war  bill  of 
the  United  States  alone,  for  army,  navy  and  pensions, 
had  grown  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  nearly  as 
much  as  that  of  France  and  Germany  together.  Years  ago, 
with  savage  tribes  on  our  frontiers  and  three  great  coun- 
tries as  neighbors,  there  may  have  been  some  necessity 
for  armament.  Now,  with  the  savage  tribes  gone  and 
only  one  powerful  neighbor  on  our  border,  with  whom 
war  was  impossible,  we  were  in  a  position  to  realize  the 
philosopher's  dream  of  peace.     But  instead  of  proceed- 
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ing  to  do  this,  we  had  entered  upon  new  seas  where  the 
great  conflicts  of  the  age  were  to  be  waged.  He  would 
not  attempt  to  characterize  such  a  policy  as  this. 

He  did  not  think  it  chimerical  that  this  growing  bur- 
den of  war  might  be  thrown  off.  Private  war,  which  had 
{revailed  not  so  long  ago,  had  been  superseded  by  courts, 
t  was  perfectly  feasible  for  the  nations  to  come  to  some 
agreement  by  which  public  war  could  be  done  away,  the 
armaments  limited,  and  the  growing  burdens  lifted  from 
industry. 

Mr.  Pete  Curran  declared  that  the  trade  union  element 
in  Great  Britain,  the  two  millions  of  workers  whom  he 
represented,  were  absolutely  opposed  to  war,  irrespective 
of  what  nations  were  involved.  They  were  a  minority, 
but  they  were  having  some  influence,  and  especially 
would  they  have  in  the  forthcoming  Parliamentary  elec- 
tion. War  brought  about  destitution  among  the  poorer 
classes.  Great  Britain  had  spent  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  pounds  on  the  South  African  war.  The  whole 
burden  of  it  fell  finally  upon  the  workers.  Those  who 
bad  gone  out  years  ago  were  now  being  replaced  by 
Chinamen,  at  starvation  wages.  Looking  over  the  wars 
of  Great  Britain,  they  felt  justified  in  throwing  the  whole 
weight  of  their  organization  on  the  side  of  those  endeav- 
oring to  establish  international  peace.  The  workers  of 
Great  Britain  were  confronted  with  the  most  difficult 
housing  problem.  If  they  could  only  get  the  use,  at 
a  small  interest,  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  spent  on 
militarism,  they  could  bring  immense  relief  to  multitudes 
of  suffering,  starving  people.  America,  he  thought,  had 
no  need  to  build  battleships,  as  she  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  European  power.  He  should  like  to  see 
American  statesmen  not  only  expressing  sympathy  with 
international  peace,  but  setting  an  example  to  the  world 
by  refusing  to  build  battleships  which  would  never  be 
needed.  The  best  way  to  preserve  peace  was  not  to 
prepare  for  war,  and  some  great  power  would  have  to 
lead  the  way  to  disarmament  by  reducing  its  armament 
to  a  minimum.  He  was  glad  to  learn  that  in  Boston  and 
other  parts  of  America  the  churches  and  pastors  were 
helping  in  the  peace  movement.  That  was  infinitely 
better  than  blessing  troops  going  out  to  kill  men  —  a 
thing  which  the  Founder  of  Christianity  would  not  have 
done.  But  he  believed  the  industrial  classes,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  franchise  was  democratic, 
were  to  have  a  leading  part  in  the  abolition  of  the  war 
system  and  the  establishment  of  international  peace. 
Mr.  Feldhaus  declared  that  it  was  a  great  subject  that 
had  brought  them  together  from  so  many  parts  of  the 
world.  War  had  long  been  condemned,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  peace  had  made  great  progress.  But  it  was  still 
believed  by  some  that  war  would  always  be.  That  he 
believed  to  be  false.  He  recalled  the  work  of  Burritt  in 
Europe  over  fifty  years  ago.  Burritt  had  addressed 
himself  to  the  heart.  The  apostle  of  peace  to-day  ad- 
dresses himself  more  to  the  reason.  This  John  de  Bloch 
had  done  in  pointing  out  that  militarism  was  leading  to 
bankruptcy.  Some  thought  that  Christianity  itself  de- 
manded war  and  its  terrible  institutions.  This  he  con- 
sidered blasphemy.  The  time  had  come  to  "dig  the 
grave  of  war,"  and  to  get  rid  of  the  vast  armaments. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles  did  not  believe  that  the 
increased  deadliness  of  weapons  would  put  an  end  to 
war.     In  spite  of  this  increased  deadliness  wars  are  no 


more  destructive  than  they  were  in  the  past.  The  tac- 
tics of  battle  have  changed.  But  he  believed  the  enor- 
mously increased  expensiveness  would  bring  war  to  an 
end,  because  this  would  bankrupt  the  nations  if  con- 
tinued. He  pleaded  not  for  an  agreement  between  a 
few  great  powers,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Carnegie  for  the 
suppression  of  war,  but  for  a  congress  of  nations  in 
which  all  the  powers  might  be  represented.  That  was 
the  greatest  measure  he  could  possibly  conceive  of  to 
get  rid  of  the  system  of  war  which  was  "  void  of  reason 
and  justice,'9  which  consumed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men,  and  which  laid  such  immense  burdens  upon 
the  people.  He  regretted  very  much  that  the  representa- 
tives which  talked  most  about  peace  in  the  Hague  Con- 
ference had  not  shown  more  zeal  for  universal  peace. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  that  would  com- 
promise and  arbitrate  between  powerful  peoples,  and  at 
the  same  time  overrun  and  subjugate  people  of  defenseless 
countries.  The  intelligent  world,  he  thought,  would  not 
long  endure  the  burden  of  the  great  standing  armies  and 
navies.  A  measure  of  partial  reduction  —  to  one  soldier 
for  every  thousand  of  the  population  —  he  had  at  one 
time  had  the  honor  to  recommend.  This  was  practically 
the  standard  for  the  United  States  army,  and  it  was 
perfectly  simple  and  feasible  for  the  other  nations.  In 
closing  General  Miles  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
peaceful  arts  and  industries  through  which  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  won  such  a  high  place  in  the 
world's  confidence.  "  True  glory  lies  not  in  great  em- 
pires filled  with  dead  men's  bones,  but  in  those  deeds  of 
charity  and  wealth  that  light  our  earth  as  the  heaven  is 
lit  by  the  stars." 

Dr.  Jefferson's  powerful  address  in  opposition  to  the 
great  and  growing  armaments  of  the  day,  we  give  in  full 
in  this  issue. 

RECEPTION    OF    THE    GERMAN    SOCIETIES. 

After  the  close  of  the  Thursday  evening  meetings  a 
reception  was  given  by  the  German  Societies  of  Boston 
to  the  German-speaking  foreign  delegates.  It  was  a 
most  interesting  occasion,  addresses  being  given  in  Ger- 
man by  the  Baroness  von  Suttner,  Professor  Quidde  and 
others. 

FRIDAY    MORNING    SESSION. 

President  Paine  being  absent,  the  Friday  morning 
session  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock,  and  Dr.  Darby 
asked  to  take  the  chair,  which  he  later  yielded  to  Mr.  W . 
R.  Cremer,  Vice-President  for  the  British  delegation. 

The  first  business  was  a  report  from  Committee  B  on 
a  project  for  a  Pacific  Alliance  of  States.  The  project 
had  been  drafted  originally  by  Fredrik  Bajer  of  Den- 
mark, President  of  the  Peace  Bureau,  and  other  members 
of  committees  appointed  in  previous  years.  It  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  by  Mrs.  Lockwood  of  Wash- 
ington, who  in  an  extended  speech  gave  an  account  of 
the  progress  made  in  recent  years  along  several  lines 
toward  permanent  organized  peace.  Senator  La  Fon- 
taine supported  Mrs.  Lock  wood's  resolution. 

The  project  was  a  draft  of  a  model  treaty  for  a 
Pacific  Alliance,  too  long  to  give  here,  which  tne  Con- 
gress voted  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
powers.  It  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  official  report  of 
the  Congress. 

Dr.  £.  £.  Hale  presented  to  the  Congress  letters  from 
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Vicar-General  Byrne  of  Boston,  and  Cardinal  Gibbons 
of  Baltimore,  expressing  the  interest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  cause  of  international  peace,  and  the 
latter's  interest  in  the  Congo  question  which  was  to  be 
discussed  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  J.  Fred  Green  of  London  brought  a  greeting  from 
the  Socialists'  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  which  he 
and  others  of  the  British  delegation  had  shortly  before 
attended.  He  presented  to  the  Congress  from  the  Con- 
vention a  set  of  resolutions  declaring  strongly  against 
war  and  in  favor  of  universal  peace. 

Mr.  P.  Curran  from  England,  representing  the  Trade 
Unions,  conveyed  to  the  Congress  the  hearty  good 
wishes  of  the  Trade  Unionists  of  Great  Britain,  who  in 
their  congress  held  three  weeks  before  in  Leeds  had 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  powers  to  come  to  an 
understanding  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  interna- 
tional peace.  Mr.  Curran,  speaking  to  the  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  resolution,  said  that  it  was  useless  for  the  Congress 
to  pass  abstract  resolutions  unless  they  brought  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  great  powers  —  Russia,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  especially.  He  believed  also 
that  the  relations  between  capitalism  and  labor  would 
have  to  be  altered  before  peace  was  assured. 

A  report  from  Committee  A  on  the  Armenian  question 
was  then  presented  by  Senator  Houzeau  de  Lehaie.  It 
brought  out  strongly  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Armenian  population,  emphasized  strongly  the  interna- 
tional character  of  the  question,  and  ended  by  calling 
upon  President  Roosevelt  to  take  the  initiative,  through 
an  international  conference,  in  trying  to  put  an  end  to 
the  evils  of  Turkish  rule  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Melikoff  of  Armenia  supported  the  resolution 
brought  in  by  the  committee  in  a  speech  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  miserable  condition  of  the  country. 

The  report  gave  rise  to  an  extended  discussion,  which, 
bringing  in  the  Macedonian  question  also,  was  partici- 
pated in  by  G.  H.  Perris,  J.  F.  Green,  Herbert  Burrows, 
Dr.  G.  B.  Clark,  W.  R.  Cremer,  several  of  whom  had 
recently  traveled  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Mr.  Perris 
declared  that  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for 
the  relief  of  the  peoples  of  Armenia  and  Macedonia  had 
not  been  carried  into  effect  because  the  word  "  treasure  " 
in  this  world  is  nearly  always  put  before  the  word 
"  humanity/9  Mr.  Green  pointed  out  that  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  well-informed  persons  Russia  was  as  deeply 
guilty  for  the  state  of  things  in  Armenia  as  Turkey  her- 
self. Mr.  Burrows  believed  that  there  was  little  hope  of 
relief  for  these  suffering  people  so  long  as  "  the  trail  of 
the  financier'9  was  over  everything.  He  felt  that  the 
people  who  controlled  the  governments  in  both  Russia 
and  Turkey  were  savages.  Dr.  Clark,  while  admitting 
all  the  wickedness  of  Turkey,  said  that  the  real  source 
of  the  continuance  of  the  wretched  state  of  things  was 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  ever  since  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1877-78.  Mr.  Cremer  was  sure  that  an  interna- 
tional conference  of  the  European  powers  would  end  in 
failure,  and  that  the  only  way  to  bring  the  matter  to 
settlement  was  for  the  United  States  government  to  take 
the  same  course  in  the  case  that  it  did  in  the  Venezuela 
trouble  of  1895. 

So  much  objection  was  made  to  the  resolution  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  reported  [that  it  was  referred  back 
to  the   Committee,  and  was'  afterward    reported  and 


adopted  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  published  in  our 
issue  of  November  last. 

The  Secretary  read  to  the  Congress  at  this  session  a 
reply  which  he  had  received  from  the  Episcopal  National 
Convention,  then  in  session  in  Boston,  conveying  the 
greetings  of  that  body  and  their  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  aims  of  the  Peace  Congress. 

[to  be  concluded  next  month.] 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "Ameri- 
ca* Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Art.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian' denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Art.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Art.  V.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Art.  VI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Art.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-omcio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Art.  IX.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Art.  X.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed ; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 
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The  Arbitration  Treaties. 

We  had  expected  to  be  able  to  announce  in  this 
issue  that  the  arbitration  treaties,  which  were  sent  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  Senate  in  December,  had 
been  ratified  by  that  body.  But  as  we  go  to  press 
with  our  February  number  no  action  has  yet  been 
taken  on  them.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  which  they  were  referred,  has  not  yet  even  reported 
on  them. 

There  remains  but  four  weeks  until  Congress  will 
adjourn,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  treaties  were 
doomed  to  failure.  Even  if  they  are  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  they 
will  have  to  meet  their  real  peril  in  the  body  of  the 
Senate.  The  latest  reports  from  Washington  say 
that  all  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  some  of  the  Democratic  members,  are  in 
favor  of  the  approval  of  the  treaties  without  amend- 
ment. They  will  probably,  therefore,  be  within  a 
short  time  favorably  reported. 

The  delay  of  these  treaties  has  been  a  source  of 
great  disappointment  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  that  public  measures  receive  such  prac- 
tically unanimous  support  as   they  have   i-eceived. 


The  great  business  organizations  in  the  cities  have 
urged  prompt  action  on  them,  as  have  popular  mass 
meetings,  and  all  sorts  of  organizations  interested  in 
the  public  welfare.  Newspaper  approval  of  them  has 
been  likewise  remarkably  strong.  The  case  in  their 
favor  has  seemed  to  the  people  so  clear  and  strong 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  get  it  through  their 
heads  how  such  a  body  of  men  as  the  Senate  could 
find  any  reasonable  ground  for  opposing  them. 

The  Irish  opposition  to  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  —  they  have  opposed  no  others  —  we  do  not 
believe  has  had  any  influence  on  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  feeble  at  the  best,  and  so  utterly  baseless  that 
it  has  made  no  serious  impression.  Their  cry  has 
been  that  we  should  avoid  any  kind  of  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  that  she  is  endeavoring  through 
this  treaty  to  get  us  into  a  position  where  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  pull  her  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
her,  support  her  in  her  wars,  land  robberies,  etc.  But 
how  a  treaty  that  is  to  run  for  only  five  years,  that 
excludes  from  its  operation  questions  of  "  vital  inter- 
est "  and  national  "  honor,"  and  provides  only  for  the 
submission  to  the  Hague  Court  of  questions  of  a  judi- 
cial order  and  those  arising  in  the  interpretation  of 
treaties,  can  be  twisted  into  the  semblance  of  an 
alliance,  under  which  we  shall  be  pulled  around  by 
the  nose  at  the  sweet  will  of  England,  passes  com- 
prehension. Why  should  not  the  simple  treaty,  if  it 
possesses  such  mysterious  power,  be  just  as  likely 
to  work  the  other  way,  and  England's  nose  get 
pulled?  And  why  are  not  the  treaties  with  other 
countries,  drawn  in  identical  terms,  just  as  danger- 
ous as  the  one  with  Great  Britain?  Our  Irish 
friends,  who  are  usually  ready  to  support  all  of  the 
best  forward  movements,  have  for  once  lost  their 
sense  of  humor.  They  will  be  sorry  later  that  they 
have  allowed  their  dislike  of  England,  however  justi- 
fiable it  may  be  from  a  historic  point  of  view,  to  lead 
them  blindly  to  oppose  one  of  the  best  measures  of 
civilization  ever  put  forward. 

No  less  baseless  are  the  grounds  of  opposition  ad- 
vanced by  certain  Senators.  But  they  are  sufficient, 
if  persisted  in,  to  kill  the  treaties.  The  absurd  rule 
of  the  Senate  never  to  limit  debate  makes  it  possible 
for  one  or  two  stubborn  men  to  worry  any  measure 
to  death.  President  Roosevelt  has  told  the  Southern 
Senators  that  the  proposal  to  collect  repudiated  State 
carpet-bag  bonds  through  the  Hague  Court,  and  thus 
to  coerce  the  State  governments,  is  a  proposition 
that  would  not  be  entertained  by  any  President.     That 
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pledges  his  own  administration  for  four  years,  and 
the  treaties  would  run  but  one  year  longer.  If  they 
should  be  found  after  five  years  of  trial  to  be  so 
dreadfully  dangerous  as  Senator  Bacon  and  his 
friends  fear,  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  modify 
them  before  extending  them  for  another  period. 

Some  Senators  persist  in  saying  that  they  will  not 
allow  the  treaties  to  pass  until  so  amended  that  each 
particular  agreement  to  refer  a  case  to  the  Hague 
Court  shall  be  first  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
ratification.  This  is  a  singular  position  to  take  in 
regard  to  treaties  which  specify  in  advance  the  kind 
of  cases  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  It  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  the  State  Department  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  it  would  not  be  capable,  with 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  all  the  eminent  legal  talent 
that  it  employs,  of  deciding  between  questions  of  a 
judicial  order  and  those  affecting  the  so-called  essen- 
tial interests  and  honor  of  the  nation. 

To  agree  in  advance  to  refer  to  the  Hague  Court 
controversies,  the  reference  of  which  must  again  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  when  they  arise,  is  to  agree 
to  nothing  at  all,  and  we  confess  that  we  would 
rather  see  the  treaties  openly  rejected  than  adopted 
in  this  ridiculous  form,  in  which,  of  course,  they 
could  never  be  ratified  by  other  self-respecting  na- 
tions. We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
allow  itself  to  be  betrayed  into  any  such  stultifying 
action,  and  we  still  hold  to  our  first  faith  that  the 
treaties  will  be  ratified  and  our  country  thereby 
restored  to  its  normal  place  in  the  greatest  move- 
ment of  our  time. 


The  Eastern  War  and  the  Theories  of 
John  de  Bloch. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  extraordinary  interest 
awakened  by  the  publication  eight  years  ago  of  "  The 
Future  of  War  "  by  the  eminent  Polish  economist 
and  financier,  John  de  Bloch.  The  theories  of  the 
future  of  war  contained  in  his  great  six- volume  work, 
with  its  critical  analysis  of  military  processes,  were 
soon  widely  accepted  by  many  advanced  internation- 
alists, and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  his  rea- 
sonings were  to  be  the  chief  hammers  with  which  the 
whole  war-system  was  to  be  beaten  in  pieces. 

It  is  well  known  that  his  work  had  large  influence 
on  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  inducing  him  to  issue  the 
call  for  the  Hague  Conference.  Mr.  Bloch,  who  was 
alive  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war,  believed,  and  pub- 
lished the  view  in  pamphlets,  that  that  conflict  had 
in  certain  important  respects  proved  the  essential 
correctness  of  his  contention  that  war  between  first- 
class  powers  had  become  impossible,  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  face  either  inevitable  bankruptcy  and 
ruin,  or  entire  failure  to  obtain  what  they  sought  by 
arms. 

We  confess  that  Mr.  Bloch 's  reasonings,  profound 


and  exhaustive  as  they  were,  never  seemed  to  us  as 
conclusive  as  he  thought  them  to  be.  He  did  not 
take  sufficiently  into  account  the  changed  methods 
which  warfare  with  the  new  weapons  and  deadly  ex- 
plosives might  have  been  expected  to  adopt.  His 
conclusions  were  certainly  valid  for  warfare  in  the 
old  way.  But  the  changes  in  the  art  of  fighting  have 
been  as  great  as  those  in  the  character  of  the  weap- 
ons, and  for  many  of  these  he  did  not  make  proper 
allowance;  in  fact,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  sus- 
pected some  of  them. 

The  South  African  war,  too,  was  fought  under 
conditions  altogether  too  unique  to  furnish  safe  con- 
clusions for  a  conflict  between  first-class  powers. 

Bloch  seems  also  to  have  overlooked  one  of  the 
plainest  lessons  of  history,  that  the  invention  of  new 
and  more  deadly  weapons  has  never  had  any  appre- 
ciable effect  in  preventing  war.  The  prophecies  of 
this  kind  —  and  they  have  been  many  since  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  —  have  all  proved  false.  The 
improved  weapons  have  been  met  by  new  devices  and 
tactics  for  counteracting  their  destructiveness,  and 
the  courage  of  armies  has  never  faltered  before  them. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  that  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  the  first  great  war  fought  under  the  new  condi- 
tions, will  discredit  every  one  of  Mr.  Bloch's  posi- 
tions. But  so  far  it  has  certainly  given  them  little 
or  no  support.  The  deadliness  of  the  weapons  has 
had  no  deterrent  effect  upon  the  troops  on  either  side. 
Men  have  never  marched  to  battle  or  made  assaults 
with  greater  readiness.  Nor  has  it  had  any  influence 
in  restraining  the  governments  at  home  from  sending 
their  citizens  to  slaughter  by  tens  of  thousands. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  war  were 
between  any  of  the  great  powers  of  the  West, — Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample,— either  the  soldiers  or  the  governments  would 
have  behaved  at  all  differently  from  those  of  Japan 
and  Russia. 

Nor,  again,  have  the  engagements  so  far,  either  at 
Port  Arthur  or  in  the  interior,  proved  that  one  man 
on  the  defensive  is  equal  to  ten,  or  five,  or  even  two, 
on  the  offensive.  The  war  has  demonstrated  the 
extraordinary  effectiveness,  under  modern  conditions, 
of  flanking  movements,  even  with  a  moderate  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  to  a  degree  which  Mr.  Bloch  does 
not  seem  to  have  suspected.  It  has  shown  also  that 
frontal  attacks,  because  they  are  made  in  open  forma- 
tion, are  not  at  all  so  deadly  as  he  figured  out  that 
they  would  be.  Even  fighting  with  die  bayonet  has 
not  been  rendered  impossible. 

Nor  on  the  financial  side  does  the  war,  though  it 
has  now  been  in  progress  a  year,  show  any  apparent 
symptoms  of  breaking  down.  The  sources  of  supply 
at  home  have  not  been  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  mobilization  and  withdrawal  of  the  large  armies. 
This  mobilization,  on  the  part  of  Japan  at  least,  has 
been,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  of  the  very 
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kind  which  Mr.  Bloch  had  in  mind.  There  has  been 
likewise  no  indication  of  the  breakdown  of  the  credit 
of  either  nation.  Russia's  credit  was  thought  to  be 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
conflict.  But  she  can  borrow  money  to-day  about  as 
easily  and  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  a  year  ago. 
The  same  is  of  course  true  of  Japan.  The  modern 
system  of  carrying  on  war  on  borrowed  capital  seems 
to  be  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  so  that  the  day 
of  ultimate  financial  collapse  after  the  outbreak  of  a 
great  war  must  be  placed  much  further  along  than 
Mr.  Bloch  imagined. 

In  one  particular  his  prophecy  seems  more  likely 
to  come  true.  He  believed  that  under  modern  con- 
ditions no  war  between  really  first-class  powers  could 
be  fought  to  a  decision,  but  that  a  point  of  exhaustion 
and  impossibility  of  making  further  headway  on  either 
side,  against  the  formidable  resistance  offered,  would 
be  reached  when  the  belligerents  would  be  compelled 
to  stop  and  settle  their  quarrel  either  by  negotiation 
or  by  inviting  the  good  offices  of  some  neutral 
power.  But  even  this  contention  may  turn  out  to 
be  false.  It  is  based  on  an  assumed  practical  equal- 
ity in  forces,  in  facility  of  recruiting  and  sending  new 
troops  to  the  front,  in  skill  in  handling  armies,  in 
reach  and  destructiveness  of  weapons,  in  loyalty  to 
country,  etc.  A  considerable  difference  in  even  one 
or  two  of  these  elements  may  make  it  easily  possible 
for  one  of  the  combatants  to  win  a  decisive  victory 
and  compel  the  other  to  sue  for  peace. 

It  seems,  then,  already  fairly  clear  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  receive  much  immediate  aid  from  the  con- 
tentions of  Mr.  Bloch  toward  the  abolition  of  war. 
Of  course,  in  time,  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments, if  continued  and  increased,  will  grow  so 
burdensome  upon  the  peoples  as  to  completely  pau- 
perize and  exhaust  them,  as  Mr.  Bloch  pointed  out 
in  a  most  impressive  way.  But  there  seems  to  reside 
somewhere  a  marvelous  power  of  staving  off  this  evil 
day. 

We  must,  then,  in  our  efforts  to  suppress  war,  con- 
tinue to  rely  in  the  main  on  the  appeal  to  reason, 
to  conscience,  to  humanity,  to  economy,  to  the  soli- 
darity of  human  interests,  to  human  capacity  for  good- 
ness, for  mutual  helpfulness,  etc.  It  is  along  these 
lines  that  the  effective  work  of  the  past  has  been  done 
and  the  substantial  victories  for  peace  gained.  It  is 
useless  to  hope  that  war  will  accommodate  us  by 
abolishing  itself  and  enabling  us  to  reach  perpetual 
peace  by  some  unexpected  short  cut.  Arbitration 
itself,  which  has  recently  made  such  wonderful  prog- 
ress, means  so  much  precisely  because  there  is  behind 
it  a  large  undergrowth  of  better  acquaintance  among 
the  nations,  of  mutual  goodwill  and  respect,  of  will- 
ingness to  help  and  be  helped,  of  love  of  justice 
and  fairness,  and  of  law  and  order,  of  the  sense  of 
solidarity  of  interests,  of  conviction  that  war  is  essen- 
tially opposed  to  all  that  is  most  noble  and  worthy 


in  human  nature  and  society.  It  is  in  the  advance- 
ment of  these  sentiments  and  principles,  and  of  the 
policies  and  institutions  which  grow  out  of  them, 
that  war  is  to  be  crowded  out  of  the  world.  It  will 
become  impossible  in  fact  only  as  it  becomes  impossi- 
ble in  conscience  and  thought  and  feeling  and  wish 
and  purpose  of  the  commanding  majority  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  world. 

A  Land  Pull  of  Violence,  but  of  Hope. 

The  events  of  the  last  month  in  Russia,  the  strikes, 
the  massacres  by  the  Cossacks,  the  riots  of  the  frenzied 
masses,  have  again  turned  the  eyes  of  all  the  civilized 
world  to  that  unfortunate  empire.  Men  everywhere 
have  been  asking  themselves,  Has  the  revolution  at 
last  come  ?  Will  the  old  regime  now  give  way  ?  Is 
freedom  for  the  Russian  people  from  the  oppressive 
domination  of  the  military  oligarchy  dawning  ?  Is  it 
to  be  another  French  revolution  ? 

These  and  many  similar  questions  show  what  an 
enormous  amount  of  interest  is  everywhere  taken  in 
things  Russian.  In  that  vast  domain  the  whole 
drama  of  the  race  seems  to  be  unfolding  itself,  and 
all  men  feel  somehow  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  it, 
suffering  with  it,  hoping  with  it,  despairing  with  it. 
Every  one  would  gladly  help  the  country  through 
the  birth-throes  which  are  evidently  upon  it.  But 
who  knows  what  to  do,  or  how  to  do  it? 

Through  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  situation 
two  things  seem  to  be  fairly  clear :  One  is  that  the 
system  of  arbitrary  domination  by  brute  force  has 
proved  a  flat  failure.  Russia  has  long  had  a  standing 
army  of  more  than  a  million  men,  the  biggest  that 
any  government  ever  kept  permanently  upon  its  feet. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  invincible  and  without  fear. 
Suddenly  she  has  found  herself  unable  without  to 
cope  with  a  power  supposed  to  be  only  about  third 
class.  Within  she  is  full  of  disorder,  unrest  and 
sedition,  and  all  her  mighty  hosts  have  found  them- 
selves unable  to  keep  the  peace  within  her  borders. 
Dynamite  is  answered  with  dynamite.  Terror  sur- 
rounds the  throne;  officials  of  the  government  are 
slain  in  the  streets.  She  is  reaping  the  violence  and 
fear  which  she  has  sown,  and  the  crop  is  growing 
larger  at  each  successive  harvest.  Her  strength  has 
become  her  weakness.  Her  vitality  has  been  eaten 
away,  her  coherence  destroyed,  by  the  gigantic  mili- 
tarism with  which  her  autocratic  government  has 
surrounded  itself. 

The  lesson  ?  If  she  does  not  abandon  her  course, 
admit  the  people  to  their  inherent  rights,  shake  off 
the  militaristic  incubus  which  is  dragging  her  down, 
and  begin  to  govern  by  right,  justice,  love  and  trust, 
the  doom  of  the  monarchy,  with  everything  that  sur- 
rounds it,  is  sealed,  and  the  time  is  not  long.  The 
lesson  of  history  is  fast  repeating  itself  in  her  case, 
that  the  sword  —  brutal  might  that  is  armed  with  no 
matter  what  scientifically  perfected  rifles,  dynamite 
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shells,  battleships  and  frowning  fortresses — is  the 
vainest  possible  instrument  of  a  nation's  security  and 
glory.  Some  other  of  the  so-called  great  powers 
would  do  well  to  open  their  eyes  wide  and  take  in, 
from  her  example,  the  full  significance  of  the  lesson. 
The  second  thing  which  seems  clear  is  that  the 
movement  for  the  investing  of  the  people  of  Russia 
with  their  political  rights,  and  with  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  is  gaining  rapidly  in  volume  and  strength. 
It  gets  nearer  and  nearer  the  throne  with  every  fresh 
wave.  Exile  to  Siberia  for  political  offenses  has  been 
abolished.  Freedom  of  religion,  in  name  at  least, 
has  been  proclaimed  throughout  the  empire.  The 
Zempstvo  delegates  from  the  provinces  have  had 
their  hearing.  The  workingmen  have  been  allowed 
an  audience  with  the  Czar.  A  number  of  the  news- 
papers dare  now  to  say  what  they  think.  Meetings 
of  those  interested  in  reform  are  held  with  much  less 
difficulty  than  formerly.  Protests  against  the  war 
in  the  East  are  openly  made  in  the  very  capital  itself. 
On  the  27th  of  December  at  a  banquet  of  the  Liberals 
in  St.  Petersburg,  by  a  vote  of  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-six  to  seven,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"  In  view  of  the  horrors  of  war,  which  is  devoid  of 
sense,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous  sacrifices  and  ruin  in 
which  the  country  is  being  involved,  we,  representing 
both  the  libera]  professions  and  the  working  classes,  pro- 
test against  the  war  into  which  the  government  has 
dragged  the  nation  without  consideration  for  the  opinions 
and  interests  of  the  Russian  people,  and  we  express  our 
profound  belief  that  only  the  nation  itself  can  save 
Russia  from  her  difficulties  through  the  free  representa- 
tion of  the  people  elected  by  secret  ballot  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights.  Our  mottoes  are  ( Peace  '  and 
« Freedom.' " 

Even  if,  as  is  said,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pretense 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  government  has  received 
the  representatives  of  the  workingmen  and  of  the 
Provincial  Councils,  it  has  received  them ;  that  is  the 
capital  thing.  It  will  receive  them  again,  in  spite  of 
the  Cossacks  and  the  Grand  Dukes.  The  substance 
will  follow  on  quickly  after  the  shadow.  The  people 
have  found  their  voice  and  their  courage,  and  they 
can  never  again  be  forced  into  silence  till  they  have 
obtained  their  rights.  A  people,  bodies  of  whom  will, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing,  march  unarmed  and  in 
silence  into  the  face  of  a  deadly  rifle  fire,  as  was 
done  the  other  day  at  St.  Petersburg,  call  accomplish 
anything  that  ought  to  be  accomplished.  They  can 
do  it  without  bombs,  by  the  sheer  force  of  the  justice 
of  their  cause.  They  can  do  it  in  that  way  more 
quickly  and  with  less  sacrifice  than  by  violence,  if 
they  only  have  the  faith  and  the  heroism  to  persist 
in  the  pacific  course. 

The  revolution  in  Russia,  however  much  it  may 
be  checked  or  temporarily  thwarted,  is  in  actual  prog- 
ress.    It  depends  very  much  upon  the  government 


what  its  character  will  turn  out  to  be.  If  the  method 
of  violence  and  merciless  repulsion  of  the  people  by 
brute  force  is  continued,  nothing  but  a  sanguinary 
outcome  can  be  expected.  But  if  the  government 
reads  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  acts  in  a 
reasonable  and  concessive  manner,  as  we  sincerely 
hope  it  may  do,  the  revolution  may  be  carried  through 
in  a  pacific  way,  constitutional  government  secured 
to  the  people,  and  an  appalling  cataclysm  avoided. 

The  Russian  people  is  essentially  a  great  people, 
full  of  the  love  of  liberty  and  order,  and  eminently 
pacific  in  disposition.  Civilization  has  large  things 
to  expect  from  them,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  speedily 
relieved  from  the  enormous  burdens  which  they  are 
now  bearing  at  the  hands  of  the  bureaucratic  military 
oligarchy. 

The  San  Domingo  Financial 
Agreement. 

A  good  deal  of  commotion  has  been  raised  not 
only  in  Washington,  but  throughout  the  country,  over 
the  signing  by  our  government,  through  its  agents 
on  the  spot,  of  a  protocol  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
management  of  the  finances  of  the  Republic  of  San 
Domingo,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States.  The  statement  sent  out 
by  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Loomis  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  arrangement  had  been  completed 
by  the  President  and  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
first  of  this  month,  impliedly  without  the  knowledge 
and  action  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  the  case  that  alarmed  the 
country  and  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Senate. 
The  document  that  has  reached  this  country  from 
San  Domingo  purporting  to  be  the  text  of  the  proto- 
col signed  by  the  agents  of  the  two  governments, 
and  said  to  have  been  given  out  by  the  San  Domingo 
authorities,  gives  color  to  what  was  said  as  to  the 
President's  purpose.  It  contains  no  suggestion  as  to 
ratification  by  the  Senate,  and  no  period  of  years  is 
given  during  which  the  agreement  was  to  run.  Fur- 
ther color  was  given  to  the  theory  that  the  President 
meant  to  do  the  thing  without  consulting  anybody 
by  the  persistent  reports  that  the  agreement  had 
gone  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  and 
that  the  custom  houses  of  San  Domingo  had  been 
taken  in  charge  by  agents  of  the  United  States. 

If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  President  to 
complete  an  arrangement  of  such  momentous  and 
far-reaching  import  as  this  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  deserved  all  the  reproba- 
tion that  was  heaped  upon  him  upon  the  supposition 
that  this  was  what  he  had  actually  done.  But  the 
story  seemed  to  us  too  extraordinary  to  be  true,  not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  things  done  by  the 
government  within  the  last  eight  years.     Subsequent 
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developments  have  shown  that  a  good  deal  was  read 
into  the  situation  that  was  not  in  it.  The  State 
Department  has  declard  both  publicly  and  privately 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  consummating  the 
arrangement  in  a  clandestine  way  and  without  its 
taking  the  usual  course  in  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
protocol  would  be  sent  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  the 
official  copy  reached  Washington.  It  has  also  been 
explicitly  denied  from  San  Domingo  that  the  alleged 
arrangement  had  gone  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
this  month. 

The  trouble  seems  to  have  arisen  primarily  from 
the  fact  that  the  agreement  was  made  and  signed  in 
San  Domingo  and  not  in  Washington,  and  that  con- 
siderable time  was  necessary  for  the  official  copy  to 
reach  this  country.  That  gave  opportunity  for  all 
sorts  of  perverted  interpretations  to  get  abroad 
through  the  press,  which,  it  seems,  can  rarely  resist 
the  temptation  to  exploit  any  sort  of  reports  that  will 
arouse  excitement.  The  character  of  the  protocol 
that  has  been  given  out  from  San  Domingo,  which  is 
probably  substantially  correct,  also  indicates  that  the 
gentlemen  who  drafted  it  did  not  understand  diplo- 
matic processes  well  enough  to  be  entrusted  with 
such  negotiations. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  an  arrangement  with  San 
Domingo  by  which,  at  the  request  of  that  republic, 
our  government  shall  assume  control  of  her  finances 
in  order  to  help  her  out  of  the  straits  into  which  she 
has  fallen,  that  is  a  very  large  question,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  also  a  two-sided  question.  On  general 
principles,  that  one  government  should  in  a  large  and 
generous  spirit  help  another  out  of  financial  difficul- 
ties would  seem  to  be  just  as  proper,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions  as  obligatory,  as  for  one  individual  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  another.  This  is  often  done 
in  common  life.  Why  should  not  nations  also  come 
to  a  level  of  goodwill  and  unselfish  benevolence 
where  the  same  thing  might  occur  in  a  natural  way 
without  arousing  suspicion  of  sinister  motives  ? 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  assuming  control  of  the 
finances  of  a  bankrupt  government  means  the  inaug- 
uration of  a  policy  which  will  almost  inevitably  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  a  general  protectorate  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time ;  if  it  makes  practically  cer- 
tain the  extension  of  the  same  sort  of  control  and 
protectorate  to  a  dozen  other  financially  stranded 
states ;  if  it  is  sure  to  encourage  creditors  who  have 
in  the  spirit  of  greed  taken  senseless  and  reckless 
risks  to  insist  that  the  helping  government  shall  see 
that  all  their  claims  are  met;  if,  further,  the  assum- 
ing of  financial  protectorates  over  such  states  cannot 
well  fail  to  lead  straight  to  the  loss  of  their  independ- 
ence and  to  their  ultimate  annexation,  with  all  that 
that  means  of  injury  to  the  cause  of  political  freedom, 
then  it  is  clear  that  the  government  ought  to  keep 
entirely  out  of  the  business. 

We  do  not  say  that  our  government  ought  not  to 


help  San  Domingo,  at  the  latter's  request,  through 
her  financial  troubles.  If  this  can  be  done  in  a  safe 
freedom-respecting  way,  it  will  be  vastly  better  than 
to  have  the  European  governments  collect  the  debts 
of  their  citizens  by  violence,  as  they  were  proceeding 
to  do  in  the  case  of  Venezuela.  But  any  arrange- 
ment for  this  service  ought  to  stipulate  specifically 
that  the  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  republic 
shall  never  be  impaired;  that  the  agreement  shall 
run  for  a  limited  number  of  years ;  that  it  shall  not 
be  considered  in  any  way  a  precedent  to  be  followed 
in  the  case  of  other  countries ;  and  that  all  claims  of 
the  citizens  of  foreign  countries  against  the  govern- 
ment of  San  Domingo  shall  be  arbitrated,  to  deter- 
mine their  just  amount,  before  payment  of  them  is 
begun.  This  last  matter  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, as  the  history  of  such  claims  proves  that 
only  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  demanded 
are  as  a  rule  legitimate.  A  specification  of  this  kind 
in  any  agreement  made  would  be  an  effective  check 
upon  European  governments  which  might  wish  to 
make  the  United  States  the  tool  of  their  greed. 

It  seems  to  us  that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind 
might  be  made  by  our  government  with  San  Domingo 
which  would  prove  to  be  a  most  effective  instrument 
of  peace  and  friendly  relations  and  at  the  same  time 
by  its  indirect  influence  promote  a  better  economic 
order  among  several  of  the  republics  south  of  us. 


Editorial  Notes. 


Funds  for  tn« 
Year's  Work. 


The  members  and  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  are  again  kindly  re- 
minded that  their  contributions  for  the 
work  of  the  Society  the  present  year  will  be  most  grate- 
fully received.  The  opportunity  for  extended  and  effec- 
tive effort  in  advancing  the  principles  for  which  the 
Society  has  so  long  labored  has  never  been  so  favorable 
as  now.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  most  encourag- 
ing progress,  as  indicated  by  the  signing  of  the  numerous 
arbitration  treaties,  the  unusual  success  of  the  Peace 
Congress  and  other  international  gatherings,  the  call  for 
a  new  Conference  at  The  Hague,  etc.  Public  opinion  is 
undergoing  a  rapid  change  in  its  attitude  towards  war, 
and  multitudes  of  men  and  women  are  now  open  to  light 
and  conviction  on  the  subject  who  have  not  hitherto  been 
inclined  to  listen  to  its  claims.  With  a  little  faithful  effort 
many  of  these  can  be  brought  into  the  peace  ranks  and 
the  movement  thereby  greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged. 
Increasing  demands  are  made  upon  the  Society's  office 
for  literature  and  information  in  regard  to  the  different 
aspects  of  the  cause.  To  respond  properly  to  all  these 
growing  demands,  to  continue  to  promote  arbitration,  the 
further  development  of  the  Hague  Court,  the  creation  of 
a  regular  international  congress,  the  reduction  of  arma- 
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ments,  etc.,  necessitates  the  constant  increase  of  oar 
resoarces.  There  is  no  field  now  open  for  humane  service 
where  the  same  amount  of  money  will  do  more  than  in 
this  for  the  redemption  of  humanity  from  the  sore  ills 
which  have  so  long  afflicted  and  retarded  it.  Send  us 
your  help,  however  small.  Send  a  dollar,  or  two  dollars, 
or  five,  or  ten,  or  a  hundred.  Induce  somebody  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  or  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Society.  See  that  your  friends  and 
neighbors  know  how  great  the  Peace  Movement  has  be- 
come, and  that  they  become  actively  associated  with  it. 
Make  all  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society. 


Society  and  the  subscriptions  to  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  have  been  increasing  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before. 


After  th* 


As  an  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Bos- 
PMceConfffcM.  ton  Peace  Congress  and  the  subsequent 
peace  meetings  held  in  various  cities,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of 
American  peace  sentiment.  A  society  has  been  formed 
in  New  York  city  among  the  German- Americans  with 
nearly  a  hundred  members.  This  society,  of  which  Dr. 
Ernst  Richard  of  Columbia  University  is  president,  has 
undertaken  an  active  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  arbitration  treaties  now  before  the  Senate. 
It  proposes  also  to  use  its  strongest  possible  influence  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  peace,  among 
German-speaking  people  everywhere. — A  strong  arbitra- 
tion and  peace  society  has  also  been  organized  at  Cin- 
cinnati with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members. 
The  president  is  Professor  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  formerly  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Among  the 
vice-presidents  are  Bishop  Walden,  President  Ingalls  of 
the  Big  Four  Railway,  Judge  Rufus  B.  Smith,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Christie  Herron,  and  others  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Cincinnati.  —  A  society  has  also  been  formed 
or  is  in  process  of  formation  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with 
President  Charles  F.  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity as  president.  —  At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  an  organization 
has  also  been  effected,  the  details  of  which  we  have  not 
received  except  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  accepted  the 
position  of  vice-president.  —  At  Toronto,  Canada,  where 
there  previously  existed  an  excellent  peace  organization 
connected  with  the  Friends  Association,  a  Canadian 
Peace  Society  has  been  formed  for  the  Dominion  as  a 
whole.  Both  the  New  York  society  and  that  at  Cin- 
cinnati are  auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  — 
In  response  to  the  vote  at  the  Peace  Congress  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  strong  "  Pacific  Centres  "  in  the 
great  capitals  of  the  world,  the  Countess  Bobrinsky,  of 
the  Women's  Universal  Alliance,  has  secured  a  contri- 
bution of  $20,000  toward  the  establishment  of  an  Insti- 
tute of  Peace  in  Paris.  —  Since  the  close  of  the  Peace 
Congress  also  the  membership  in  the  American  Peace 


The  War. 


It  is  still  the  war  —  the  unfortunate,  the 
horrible,  the  cruel,  the  wicked  war.  We 
read  about  it  by  day ;  we  think  about  it  by  night.  We 
wake  in  the  morning  eager  to  find  in  the  dispatches  some 
word  of  hope  that  peace  is  near.  But  it  is  always  the 
war  that  confronts  us  —  relentless,  merciless,  cruel,  full  of 
death  and  woe.  All  hope  of  an  immediate  ending  of  the 
conflict  that  was  awakened  by  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur 
has  for  the  present  died  away.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  is  anxiously  watching,  we  are  informed, 
for  the  first  practicable  moment  to  offer  mediation,  either 
alone  or  with  other  powers,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 
Public  demand  for  the  end  of  the  struggle  is  increasing 
in  volume  daily.  But  both  of  the  belligerents  have  in- 
formed all  the  Foreign  Offices  that  they  will  not  accept 
mediation  if  offered.  We  must  expect,  therefore,  to  see 
the  bloody  tragedy  unfold  itself  for  no  one  knows  how 
long  still.  The  great  armies  in  Manchuria,  facing  each 
other  in  lines  said  to  be  eighty  miles  in  length,  after 
several  weeks  of  inactivity  and  recuperation,  fell  to 
fighting  again  on  the  26th  of  January.  This  last  battle, 
the  battle  of  the  Hun  river,  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
of  the  war.  Few  details  of  it  have  reached  us.  But 
those  which  have  come  have  made  one  feel  over  again 
all  the  heartless  inhumanity  of  war.  The  Russian  troops 
were  hurled  against  the  Japanese  defenses  in  zero 
weather,  in  blinding  snow.  The  hands  and  feet  of  the 
men  were  benumbed  by  the  intense  cold.  The  slightest 
wound  caused  excruciating  pain.  Warm  blood  oozing 
from  wounds  began  immediately  to  freeze.  The  seriously 
wounded  who  did  not  receive  immediate  attention  died 
within  an  hour.  The  surgeons  and  nurses  could  do  little 
in  the  way  of  relief,  as  they  had  to  wear  leather  gloves 
or  mittens  in  order  to  resist  the  cold.  A  d  after  all  this 
torture  and  sacri6ce  of  men  no  palpable  results  were 
obtained,  both  sides  retaining  practically  their  former 
positions.  And  the  armies  are  still  lying  there,  burrowing 
for  protection  in  the  ground  like  animals,  waiting  for 
warmer  weather  in  order  to  fall  again  upon  and  slay  each 
other  by  tens  of  thousands.  And  this  is  what  "  civilized '' 
war  condemns  men  to !  And  there  are  still  men  who 
deliberately  uphold  the  monstrous  thing ! 


North  8m 


The  inquiry  of  the  Commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  firing  of  Russian  war- 
ships upon  the  British  trawlers  in  the  North 
Sea  was  begun  in  Paris  the  25th  of  last  month.  The 
Commission  consists  of  Sir  Lewis  Beaumont  representing 
England,  Vice- Admiral  Dabassoff  representing  Russia, 
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Baron  von  Spaun  of  Austria,  Rear- Admiral  Charles  H. 
Davis  of  the  United  States  and  Admiral  Fournier  of 
France.  Admiral  Fournier  is  the  president  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  umpire.  The  Commission  was  most 
cordially  welcomed  to  Paris  by  President  Loubet,  who 
gave  them  a  brilliant  reception  at  the  Elys6e  Palace. 
Foreign  Minister  Delcassd  set  apart  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Commission  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Qua] 
d'  Orsay  Palace  (Foreign  Office),  where  fifty  years  ago, 
after  the  Crimean  War,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  drawn 
up.  The  hearing  of  witnesses  was  begun  on  the  25th  of 
January,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  investigation  will 
require  at  least  six  weeks.  The  opening  meeting  was 
attended  by  a  score  or  more  of  seamen  and  fishermen 
from  Hull.  Public  interest  in  the  inquiry  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  hearings  are  public. 
It  may  seem  to  some  a  bit  incongruous  that  a  pacific 
commission  of  inquiry  like  this  should  be  composed  of 
five  brave  admirals  from -five  of  the  greatest  fighting 
fleets  of  the  world.  It  was  doubtless  their  expert  knowl- 
edge of  marine  affairs  which  led  to  their  selection  rather 
than  men  from  the  diplomatic  service,  of  whom  peace 
commissions  are  generally  composed.  We  confess  that 
we  are  pleased  to  see  admirals  chosen  for  this  sort  of 
service.  So  long  as  the  nations  have  such  a  class  of  men, 
they  cannot  put  them  to  better  use  than  that  of  helping 
to  settle  in  a  really  pacific  way  the  quarrels  of  the  world. 
It  will  do  the  admirals  themselves  good,  the  whole  class 
of  them,  and  it  will  accustom  the  people  to  thinking  that 
there  is  higher  service  in  the  world  for  men  of  the  large 
abilities  usually  possessed  by  admirals  than  that  of  manip- 
ulating in  ornamental  manoeuvres  or  in  bloody  conflict 
the  huge  instruments  of  death  and  destruction  which  are 
now  burdening  the  seas. 


The  Naval 


The  increase  in  the  national  expenditures 

Appropriation.  over  *e  reee^P^  ^d  ^e  prospect  of  a  def- 
icit of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  dollars  at 
the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  has  created  alarm  in 
government  circles  at  Washington.  In  the  effort  to  keep 
down  expenses  the  proposed  naval  appropriation  for  the 
next  year  of  about  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions 
has  been  cut  down  in  committee  to  something  over  one 
hundred  millions,  the  number  of  battleships  recommended 
by  the  Navy  Department  being  reduced  from  three  to 
one,  and  most  of  the  subsidiary  vessels  cut  off  entirely. 
This  effort  of  the  House  Committee  to  check  the  needless 
and  worse  than  useless  growth  of  the  navy  is  most  satis- 
factory as  far  as  it  goes.  Its  meaning  can  be  appreciated 
only  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  against  the  wishes 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  are 
both  anxious  that  the  Presidential  program  for  the  navy, 
as  laid  out  in  the  recent  Message,  shall  be  carried  out  to 


the  full,  to  whatever  lengths  the  deficit  may  go.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  is  motived  by  something  deeper  than  the 
mere  matter  of  the  increased  deficit.  The  policy  of 
indefinite  naval  expansion  on  which  the  government  has 
entered  has  all  along  been  strongly  opposed  by  a  respect- 
able body  of  enlightened,  patriotic  citizens  throughout 
the  country.  Recently  this  opposition  has  much  in- 
creased as  the  folly  of  the  big  navy  idea  has  come  to  be 
better  understood.  It  has  within  a  year  made  itself 
heard  in  emphatic  protest  within  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives itself.  We  hope,  at  least,  that  this  deeper 
motive  is  behind  the  reduction  of  the  proposed  appro- 
priation, and  that  thus  there  is  coming  to  the  country  a 
real  change  of  attitude  toward  the  new  naval  policy. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  reduction  of  the  budget  this 
winter  means  but  little.  If  the  policy  continues,  the 
navy  will  get,  with  interest  next  year  or  the  following 
what  it  fails  to  obtain  now.  The  American  people  in  all 
the  States  should  see  to  it  that  the  policy  is  radically 
changed,  and  that  the  present  protest  in  Congress  is 
vigorously  supported  to  that  end.  The  folly  of  a  coun- 
try situated  as  ours  entering  at  this  late  day  on  a  policy 
of  naval  increase  based  upon  the  theory  that  all  other 
nations  are  our  natural  enemies,  and  that  without  a  vast 
fleet  of  fighting  ships  we  shall  speedily  go  to  the  inter- 
national dogs,  is  too  big  to  be  characterized  by  any  ordi- 
nary terms. 


William  Randal  Cremer,  M.  P.,  who  has 
Ma«oriai?r6l,l"r  ^ready  brought  two  influentially  signed 
memorials  to  Washington  in  favor  of  an 
Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty,  does  not  relax  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  this  most  desirable  end.  He  has 
had  another  memorial  prepared  and  sent  to  Washing- 
ton which  in  some  respects  surpasses  in  weight  either 
of  the  former  ones.  It  was  signed  by  7432  representa- 
tives of  British  industrial  and  provident  organizations, 
having  a  total  membership  of  more  than  two  and  three- 
quarter  mill.ons  of  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  workingmen  in  favor  of 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  without  a  parallel.  The  petition  recalls  the 
arbitration  memorial  of  1887  signed  by  234  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  1890  in  adopting  the  Sherman  concurrent  reso- 
lution, and  the  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1893,  in  favor  of  a  treaty  of 
arbitration  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  memorial  also  calls  attention  to  resolutions  of  like 
purport,  adopted  by  numerous  workingmen's  assemblies, 
and  to  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  British  government  in 
the  matter.     A  printed  copy  of  this  remarkable  petition 
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was  presented  to  each  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate  on  January  24.  We  do  not  wish  Mr.  Cremer  to  lack 
any  opportunity  of  continuing  in  the  noble  work  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
but  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
the  matter  of  the  arbitration  treaties  now  before  it  — 
one  of  them  with  Great  Britain  —  will  be  such  that  he 
may  never  be  permitted  to  send  another  such  memorial 
to  this  country.  And  such  we  confidently  expect  will 
be  the  case.  We  shall  hang  our  American  heads  very 
low  if  it  turns  out  otherwise. 


In  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of 
Bdacation  fiye  University  of  Cincinnati,  Charles  W. 

Dabney  said  in  November  last : 

"Democracy  is  something  nobler  than  a  policeman 
guarding  and  protecting  our  property  and  our  rights. 
The  democracy  establishes  its  public  schools  to  train  new 
citizens  and  to  fit  them  for  self-government,  and  when  it 
shall  have  done  its  full  duty  in  this  respect  there  will  be 
little  need  of  policemen  and  soldiers.  A  democracy 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  for  warships  and  forts,  for 
armies  and  navies,  is  enough  to  give  devils  joy.  If  we 
spent  one-fourth  of  this  treasure  in  schools  and  missions, 
the  whole  world  would  soon  be  ours  in  bonds  of  love, 
and  there  would  be  no  need  of  these  engines  of  death 
and  destruction." 

How  far  we  are  as  a  nation  from  doing  our  duty  in  the 
education  of  the  people,  in  the  way  here  characterized 
by  President  Dabney,  appears  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
spending  as  much  annually  on  army,  navy  and  fortifica- 
tions as  upon  the  whole  free  public  school  education  of 
the  forty-five  Btates  and  territories,  and  about  ten  times 
as  much  as  for  the  current  expenses  of  all  our  colleges 
and  universities. 


Action  of 
Chicago. 


A  public  mass  meeting,  to  support  the 
ratification  of  the  arbitration  treaties,  tras 
held  in  Association  Hall,  Chicago,  at  noon 
on  January  31,  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Arbitration  Society  of  Chicago.  The  details  of  the 
meeting  were  arranged  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Hyde,  Lecturer  on  International  Law  in  Northwestern 
University.  In  the  absence  of  Mayor  Harrison,  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  Tolman  presided,  and  the  speakers  were 
Judge  C.  C.  Kohlsaat,  Hon.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin MacVeagh,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  and  Hon.  Robert  T. 
Lincoln.  The  Commercial  Club,  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Standard  Club  all  sent  delegates.  Letters  were 
read  from  President  Edmund  J.  James  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  from  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Bryan.  The  following 
resolutions,  presented  by  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  were 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  method  of  settling  international  disputes  and 


difficulties  by  arbitration  rather  than  by  force  is  in  accord  with 
the  highest  precepts  of  reason  and  humanity;  and 

Whereas,  The  civilized  nations  of  the  world  have,  by  jointly 
establishing  the  permanent  court  of  The  Hague,  recognized 
the  moral  obligation  which  rests  upon  them  to  avoid  the 
horrors  of  war  by  the  submission  of  their  controversies  to 
judicial  determination;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  the  United  States,  which  for 
the  last  half  century  has  been  foremost  in  the  actual  resort 
to  arbitration,  has  negotiated  and  is  negotiating  treaties  with 
various  powers,  making  compulsory  upon  the  contracting 
nations  the  reference  of  disputes  of  a  certain  nature  to  the 
international  court  at  The  Hague;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  citizens  of  Chicago,  in  public  meeting 
assembled ,favor  the  extension  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  the  principle  of  international  arbitration  to  all  ques- 
tions which  cannot  otherwise  be  brought  to  a  pacific  deter- 
mination; and  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  since  the  proposed  treaties  extend  the 
operation  of  arbitration  in  accord  with  the  moral,  political 
and  economic  interests  of  this  country  and  of  the  world,  we 
earnestly  request  our  representatives  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  exert  their  influence  in  behalf  of  such  treaties  and 
of  their  prompt  consideration  and  approval  by  the  senate;  and 
it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  be  and  hereby 
is  directed  to  forward  forthwith  copies  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
president  of  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois. 


On  the  11th  of  January  the  Christian 
areT^yoT^am.  Herald  had  a  remarkable  symposium 
on  the  question,  "  What  is  the  most 
desirable  thing  to  be  hoped  for  by  the  American  people 
during  the  four  years  of  President  Roosevelt's  Adminis- 
tration ? "  The  replies  covered  six  pages  of  the  paper 
and  were  sent  by  forty-six  different  persons,  —  members 
and  ex-members  of  Congress,  educators,  governors  and 
ex-governors  of  States,  sociologists,  authors,  financiers, 
diplomats,  civil  service  leaders,  publicists,  clergymen, 
prominent  women,  etc.  The  editor  of  the  Christian 
Herald  points  out  that,  though  there  was  no  intention  of 
having  it  so,  peace  and  arbitration  had  a  preponderance 
of  advocates  over  any  other  measure  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  one.  The  list  of  those  putting  forward  arbi- 
tration and  peace  as  the  most  desirable  thing  to  be  hoped  . 
for  included  Senator  W.  P.  Frye,  Senator  S.  M.  Cullom, 
Postmaster- General  Wynne,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy,  Rev.  R.  S.  MacArthur,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Hale,  President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jef- 
ferson, Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  M.  E.  Ingalls  and  others 
well  known  for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace,  both 
international  and  social  and  industrial.  This  superb 
array  of  peace  expression  shows  how  deeply  and  widely 
the  desire  for  the  settled  peace  of  the  world  is  taking 
hold  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  everywhere.  The 
general  sentiment  of  those  in  the  symposium  who  de- 
clared, effort  for  peace  to  be  the  most  desirable  thing  to 
be  hoped  for  in  the  next  four  years  is  admirably  expressed 
by  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  president  of  the  New  York 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  who  says : 

"  The  most  desirable  work  of  constructive  statesman- 
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ship  to  be  hoped  for  in  President  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration is  to  lead  the  way  towards  the  pacification  of 
nations,  through  the  constitution  of  a  universal  tribunal 
of  arbitration,  to  which  such  nations  can  look  for  an 
impartial  and  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  differences 
that  may  from  time  to  time  arise  between  them.  While 
the  total  abolition  of  war  may,  under  present  conditions 
of  thought,  be  still  a  distant  dream,  yet  this  Republic 
should  exert  its  ever-increasing  influence  to  narrow  the 
occasions  and  therefore  the  justification  of  armed  conflict. 
To  the  great  work  of  the  permanent  pacification  of 
humanity  no  nation  can  make  a  greater  contribution  than 
ours,  and  no  previous  President  ever  had  a  greater 
opportunity  for  such  permanent  service  to  mankind  than 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States." 


Brevities. 

.  .  .  The  official  stenographic  report  of  the  Thirteenth 
International  Peace  Congress  held  at  Boston  in  October 
last  is  now  practically  completed.  It  makes  a  book 
(paper  covers)  of  about  850  pages.  Any  one  may  obtain 
a  copy  of  it  from  the  office  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  by  sending  a  request  for  it  and  enclosing  ten 
cents  to  cover  postage  and  wrapping. 

...  A  diplomatic  conference  was  held  at  The  Hague 
in  December,  under  the  presidency  of  the  French  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Montrel,  to  consider  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  adaptation  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  Convention 
to  maritime  warfare.  A  convention  was  signed  provid- 
ing that  in  time  of  war  hospital  ships  should  be  exempt, 
in  the  ports  of  the  contracting  parties,  from  all  duties 
imposed  upon  other  ships.  The  convention  is  open  to 
the  powers  which  were  not  represented  in  the  conference, 
if  they  wish  to  adhere. 

.  .  .  Since  our  last  issue  we  have  received  information 
of  the  signing  of  arbitration  treaties  between  Switzerland 
and  France,  and  Switzerland  and  Norway  and  Sweden. 
This  carries  the  number  of  treaties  signed  up  to  twenty- 
eight. 

...  On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  27,  Edwin  D. 
Mead  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Higher  Patriotism  " 
in  the  People's  Pulpit,  Milwaukee.  This  was  one  of  a 
series  of  addresses  on  vital  questions  of  the  day  which 
Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Barr,  the  pastor,  is  having  given 
before  his  congregation.  The  first  of  these  addresses  for 
the  year  was  given  by  B.  F.  Trueblood  on  the  4th  of 
December  and  the  second  by  Lucia  Ames  Mead  on  the 
15th  of  January.     Both  dealt  with  the  cause  of  peace. 

.  .  .  At  the  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Boston 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Amherst  College,  held  in 
Boston  January  30,  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  Alden  P. 
White  of  Salem,  the  subject  of  "  International  Arbitra- 
tion ;  the  Possibilities  of  Academic  Influence  toward  this 
Ideal,'9  was  discussed.  The  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Boston  Association  of  the  Amherst 
Alumni  met  in  annual  meeting,  nearly  three  hundred  strong, 
urge  upon  the  Senate  the  propriety  of  immediate  ratification 
of  the  pending  treaties  of  arbitration. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of 
the  Senators  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


.  .  .  The  arbitrators  in  the  claim  of  the  Reid-New- 
foundland  Company  against  the  Newfoundland  govern- 
ment for  $3,488,898,  for  expropriating  the  colonial 
telegraph  system  which  the  Reid  Company  had  leased 
for  fifty  years,  have  just  awarded  the  Reids  $1,503,100, 
with  three  per  cent,  interest  since  October,  1903,  making 
a  total  of  $1,563,244,  payable  in  cash  before  June  15. 
Each  side  bears  its  own  costs,  about  $50,000. 

.  .  .  The  Hay- Bond  Newfoundland  reciprocity  treaty 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  4th  inst.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  pass 
the  Senate. 

.  .  .  The  Lombard  Peace  Union  at  Milan,  Italy,  has 
issued  its  Almanacco  IUustrato  for  1905.  It  is  full  of 
interesting  peace  articles  in  Italian  by  leading  Italian 
peace  workers  and  has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the 
entire  peninsula. 

...  A  similar  Peace  Almanac  for  1905,  in  French, 
has  also  been  published  by  the  Association  de  La  Paix 
par  le  Droits  at  8  rue  Garanciere,  Paris.  It  has  a  preface 
by  Mr.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  and  articles  by  Fred- 
eric Passy,  Theodore  Ruyssen  and  other  prominent 
French  workers. 

.  .  .  The  pecuniary  claims  treaty  drawn  at  the  last 
Pan-American  Congress  has  been  ratified  by  the  govern- 
ments of  six  of  the  American  republics. 


THE  FIELD  OF  HONOR. 

Soldier  and  statesman  fall  no  more 

Like  Hamilton,  slain  in  his  pride; 
No  sailor  hero  seeks  the  shore 

To  die  as  great  Decatur  died; 
For  honor's  code  of  murderous  lust 
Lies  buried  'neath  dishonor's  dust. 

Now  in  the  dark  east  waits  the  day 
Long  prophesied,  prayed,  yearned  for  still, 

When  angered  nations  shall  obey 
God' 8  law  for  men  —  thou  shalt  not  kill. 

Then  all  the  codeB  of  blood  shall  cease, 

And  fields  of  honor  smile  with  peace. 

—  M.  A.  BeWolfe  Howe. 


War's  Song. 

BY    ALICE  B.   TWEEDY. 

Resound,  ye  clarion  trumpets!    Louder  and  louder  blow! 
Blow  the  news  of  war  in  every  ear,  to  beat  the  drum  and  go; 
Why  do  we  loiter  here  to-day,  a  set  of  womanish  fools  ? 
Away  with  the  leash  of  reason;  'tis  the  thong  of  force  that 
rules! 

Avenge  our  country's  blood!    Let  us  make  her  river  a  sea! 
In  a  gory  flood  engulf  it  to  swell  the  tide  of  the  free. 
Laggards  and  cowards  all,  why  sit  ye  at  home  and  wait  ? 
Judgment  and  justice  are  weakness,  of  white-livered  Peace  the 
bait. 

Are  there  no  men  left  in  these  last  days  to  bravely  do  or  dare  ? 
To  snatch  up  the  glove  or  refuse  the  badge  of  dishonor  to  wear? 
Weaklings  that  prate  of  patience  when  replies  should  be  shot 

and  shell! 
To  the  winds  with  civilization,  unloose  the  bloodhounds  of 

hell! 
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We  hear  the  alarm  of  the  drum,  we  taste  the  scent  of  the  fray, 
And  ages  of  evolution  cannot  keep  the  brute  at  bay; 
Forge  engines  of  foul  destruction,  to  torture,  mangle  and  kill, 
From  low-browed  black  or  alien,  of  blood  we  will  have  our  fill. 

Let  us  rule  dependent  races,  the  privilege  is  ours; 
With  African  and  Indian  we*  ve  proved  our  latent  powers; 
They  cry  to  us  for  tutelage  —  to  us  who  are  freemen  all, 
Whom  neither  passion  nor  party  can  hold  as  slaves  in  thrall. 

Armed  with  a  sense  of  mightiness  to  conquer  all  the  earth, 
We  will  war  upon  a  coward  brood  wherever  it  has  birth; 
Why  should  we  halt  at  oceans  ?    There  are  lands  beyond  the 

sea 
Rich  with  untold  concessions  to  reward  each  victory. 


Thy  Kingdom  Come. 

BY  EMMA  PLAYTEB  8EABUBY. 

Oh,  when  will  bells  ring  out  the  glorious  chime 
Of  "  peace,  goodwill,"  in  spite  of  gold  and  pelf, 

And  angels  usher  in  the  Christmas  time, 
When  love  for  others  has  supplanted  self  ? 

When  Mammon  cannot  crush  by  brutal  greed, 
When  Christ  is  in  His  church,  revived  again, 

When  right  is  might,  and  angels  chant  the  creed 
Of  love  and  peace  and  justice  to  all  men? 


The  Abiding  Kingdom  and  the  Means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  Promoted. 

BY    KEV.   JAMES    L.    BARTON,    D.D. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Board  at 
Grinnell,  la.,  October  11,  1904. 

In  secular  history  men  have  always  associated  the  idea 
of  conquest  with  the  use  of  force.  We  commonly  speak 
of  the  victorious  nations  as  the  strong  nations.  It  has 
been  the  general  belief  that  physical  energy  is  all  that  is 
required  for  national  supremacy.  Whenever  a  weaker 
nation  or  people  has  been  overcome  or  crushed  by  supe- 
rior physical  force,  it  has  been  thought  to  be  conquered. 
This  belief  is  not  confined  to  the  periods  of  ancient 
history,  but  forms  a  large  part  of  our  thinking  to-day. 
We  count  national  strength  by  the  exhibit  a  nation  can 
make  of  ability  to  mobilize  and  employ  physical  force. 
In  the  language  of  the  day,  a  nation  is  conquered  when 
it  is  compelled  to  yield  its  national  independence.  This 
is  the  standard  of  brutes  dealing  with  brutes,  which  is 
commonly  accepted  as  the  standard  for  men  dealing  with 
men. 

The  events  of  the  last  ^ve  years,  and  especially  of  the 
last  few  months,  which  have  so  vividly  exhibited  to  the 
world  the  display  of  national  force  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  supremacy,  compel  sober  consideration  of  this 
subject  upon  the  part  of  those  who  believe  in  the  final 
success  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  especially 
of  an  organization  like  this,  which  is  committed  to  the 
effort  to  make  that  kingdom  speedily  triumphant.  If 
victory  over  men  is  won  by  force,  then  we  make  a  mis- 
take in  not  propagating  missions  with  armies  and  navies ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  won  by  physical  force, 
then  national  conquests  are  not  genuine  victories.  The 
law  of  the  conquest  of  animals  is  not  the  law  of  the  con  - 
quest  of  men. 


For  the  best  understanding  of  our  theme,  we  need  to 
be  more  explicit  and  concrete.  We  will  therefore  con- 
sider and  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  under  the 
declarations  that : 

I.  Physical  force  does  not  conquer  the  spirit  of  men 
and  so  does  not  conquer  men.  This  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  two  potent  facts. 

1.  It  is  historically  true  that  no  race  or  people  has 
been  conquered  by  force  alone. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  never  conquered  by  the 
Egyptian  kings ;  oppressed,  enslaved,  crushed  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  Egyptian  bondage,  they  were,  after  many  genera- 
tions, as  unconquered  as  when  they  came  later  into  their 
inheritance  in  the  promised  land.  Alexander  and  Darius 
the  Great  actually  conquered  nothing,  any  more  than  the 
sea  is  conquered  when  the  force  of  attraction  drives 
back  its  tides,  or  the  sun  is  conquered  when  the  clouds 
shut  away  its  rays  from  the  earth.  Napoleon  gained 
no  permanent  victory  over  men.  He  intimidated  them 
by  the  rapidity  and  force  of  his  blows,  and  crushed 
them  by  the  onward  march  of  his  brutal  tread,  but  not 
a  genuine  victory  marked  his  entire  career.  The  Jews 
are  not  a  conquered  people.  For  eighty  generations 
crushed  and  scattered  by  the  superior  strength  of  every 
nation  with  which  they  have  had  to  deal,  they  are 
politically  as  helpless  as  slaves.  But  by  this  long 
period  of  race  oppression  and  even  persecution,  the 
Jews  are  not  conquered  in  spirit  or  subdued  in  their 
pride  of  race.  They  submit  to  the  power  of  physical 
force,  but  yield  nothing  of  that  which  identifies  their 
racial  existence.  Armenia  and  Syria  are  not  conquered 
by  Turkey ;  and  while  Poland  bows  under  the  iron  hand 
of  Russia,  the  true  Poland  is  unmastered.  South  Africa 
recognizes  England  as  superior  in  war,  while  India  yields 
in  silence  to  the  power  of  the  Emperor-King;  yet  the 
Boer  in  his  inner  life  is  unaltered  by  the  conflict,  and  the 
Mohammedans  and  Hindus  of  India  are  as  unshaped  and 
unmoved  by  the  white  race  from  beyond  the  seas  as  are 
the  eternal  heights  of  their  own* ice-bound  Himalayas. 
The  Philippines,  while  forcibly  under  the  government 
of  our  own  country,  are  not  and  cannot  be  changed  by 
our  military  or  civil  power ;  and  in  the  conflict  that  is 
now  waging  between  Japan  and  Russia,  neither  nation 
can  be  conquered  by  the  armies  of  the  other.  The  Jap- 
anese under  Russian  military  control  would  be  Japanese, 
with  every  race  instinct  and  characteristic  alert,  and 
Russia  swayed  by  Japan  would  not  make  the  Russian 
less  a  Slav. 

2.  The  sway  of  physical  force  over  an  unwilling 
people  has  always  been  temporary. 

Whenever  and  wherever  a  nation  has  relied  upon 
physical  force  alone,  it  has  seen  its  power  waver  and  ulti- 
mately disappear.  Some  of  the  illustrations  already 
given  are  to  the  point.  History  would  seem  to  demon- 
strate that  men  and  races  cannot  be  permanently  directed 
and  controlled  by  force,  as  brutes  are  mastered  and  made 
to  obey.  The  human  intelligence,  the  love  of  liberty, 
the  dominating  power  of  religious  beliefs  and  practices, 
and  a  hundred  other  characteristics  of  humanity,  combine 
to  loosen  the  grasp  of  the  would-be  conqueror.  The 
savages  of  the  north  overran  and  subdued  the  civilization 
of  southern  Europe,  yet  after  a  time  brute  force  gave 
way  and  civilization  and  religion  triumphed.  The  Nor- 
mans thought  they  had  crushed  forever  the  Anglo-Saxons 
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with  the  galling  yoke  of  servitude,  bat  the  Saxon  spirit 
rose  from  the  dungeon  of  its  seeming  oppression  and 
triumphed.*  The  Moors  "conquered"  Spain  for  seven 
centuries,  but  we  now  read  the  story  of  that  victory  only 
in  the  orumbling  relics  of  their  architecture.  The  Portu- 
guese thought  they  had  subdued  Ceylon,  but  to-day  the 
most  abject  and  poverty-stricken  people  in  the  entire 
island  are  the  descendants  of  those .  conquerors.  The 
Turk  by  force  of  arms  made  himself  master  of  vast 
territories,  and,  so  far  as  human  judgment  could  decide, 
his  power  was  absolute.  But  one  by  one,  state  and  prov- 
ince and  race  have  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and  he  is 
helpless  to  prevent  it.  The  English  in  South  Africa,  as 
well  as  in  India,  are  increasingly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  a  hold  upon  the  native  peoples  in  those  countries 
that  is  based  upon  physical  force  alone  is  necessarily 
temporary.  History  demonstrates  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt  that  one  nation  cannot  subdue  and  perma- 
nently hold  sway  over  another  nation,  or  one  race  per- 
manently dominate  another  race  by  the  power  of  physical 
force.  Men  are  created  with  a  nature  and  temperament 
that  refuse  to  submit  permanently  to  the  domination  of 
brute  force.  There  is  a  spirit  in  men  of  all  colors  and 
races  that  thinks  for  itself,  that  loves  independence,  that 
craves  liberty,  that  rebels  at  oppression,  that  believes  in 
a  power  that  is  above,  and  that  is  superior  to  the  force 
of  arms  or  the  strength  of  tyrants.  This  spirit  cannot 
be  crushed  by  oppression,  or  permanently  dominated  by 
force.  It  may  lie  dormant  and  apparently  submissive  for 
generations,  but  its  existence  continues  and  will  ulti- 
mately declare  itself  in  a  physical  revolution,  or  by  a 
process  of  evolution  that  is  even  more  complete.  Such 
inevitable  revolution  or  evolution  has  its  origin,  not  in 
physical  force,  but  in  the  beliefs  and  in  the  intellects  of 
men.    This  brings  us  to  the  second  division  of  our  theme. 

II.  Religion  and  religious  beliefs  are  the  dominating 
forces  in  the  life  and  history  of  races. 

The  history  ci  no  race  or  people  can  be  studied  intel- 
ligently and  its  story  written  without  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  its  religions.  No  matter  how  well  developed 
a  religion  is  or  how  crude  it  may  be,  it  is  the  dominating 
force  in  the  life  of  the  race  that  believes  and  practices  it. 
A  race  may  be  enslaved  and  broken  by  the  most  heart- 
less cruelty,  but  so  long  as  its  religious  beliefs  remain  the 
same,  it  is  a  race  unconquered.  The  American  Indian 
can  be  nothing  but  the  savage  that  he  was  until  he 
accepts  and  practices  a  better  religion.  Armenia  and 
Syria,  Bulgaria  and  Servia  have  never  been  and  cannot 
become  an  integral  and  homogeneous  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire  so  long  as  the  only  hold  upon  them  is  the  power 
of  force.  The  moment  they  should  give  up  their  relig- 
ious belief,  and  accept  and  practice  the  faith  of  their 
oppressors,  all  would  have  been  yielded  and  every  race 
distinction  soon  disappear.  Russia  believes  this,  and  uses 
every  means  in  her  power  to  force  the  Armenians,  Finns, 
Poles,  and  all  races  upon  which  she  has  put  her  yoke,  to 
abandon  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  and  become  one  in 
religion  with  the  governing  power.  The  native  rulers  of 
India  understood  well  this  fundamental  truth,  and  de- 
manded from  England  a  pledge  that  her  people  should 
not  be  interfered  with  in  the  practices  of  their  religions. 
It  is  essential  that  we  follow  this  theme  further,  and  ask 
for  clearer  evidence  to  show  the  controlling  and  directing 


power  of  religion.     This  evidence  unmistakably  appears 
in  the  fact  set  forth  under  the  four  following  heads : 

1.  The  only  permanent  racial  conquests  have  been 
made  in  the  domain  of  religion. 

Spain  conquered  her  dependencies  by  making  their 
subjects  one  with  herself  in  religions  belief.  She  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  enforcing  religious  changes  and  in 
using  ecclesiastical  authority  for  purposes  of  oppression. 
Mohammed  gave  the  choice  to  those  he  subdued  to  accept 
Islam,  pay  an  annual  tribute,  or  perish  by  the  sword. 
Those  who  chose  to  retain  their  religion  have  been  an 
endless  source  of  trouble  to  the  Mohammedan  rule,  while 
those  who  accepted  Islam  are  to-day  the  rulers.  Ceylon, 
Burma,  China,  Korea,  and  Japan  were  in  a  true  sense 
conquered  by  Buddhism,  since  the  oneness  of  belief  in  a 
marvelous  way  has  broken  down  separating  barriers. 
The  only  part  of  India  that  has  ever  been  actually  con- 
quered by  an  alien  race  is  that  in  which  dwell  70,000,000 
Mohammedans  whose  hearts  beat  loyal  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  the  religious  head  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 
This  same  conquering  religious  energy  exercises  to-day  in 
Africa  more  vital  influences  than  that  exerted  by  all  the 
physical  forces  of  the  combined  powers  of  Europe. 
Japan  has  never  been  conquered  except  by  the  religion 
of  the  Buddha  and  the  ethical  teachings  of  Confucius, 
and  to  these  she  yielded,  and  by  these  she  has  been 
moulded.  And  so,  whichever  way  we  turn,  we  find  that 
the  only  instances  in  history  where  one  race  has  secured 
and  held  a  dominating  influence  over  another  and  an 
alien  people,  have  been  where  this  victory  was  obtained 
in  the  domain  of  religion. 

2.  Only  upon  a  common  religious  basis  has  there  been 
and  can  there  be  true  affinity  and  codperation  between 
races. 

If,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  religion  is  the  dominat- 
ing force  in  the  life  and  practice  of  every  race  and 
nation,  it  hardly  requires  discussion  to  make  clear  that 
races  with  different  religions  have  ever  been  and  must 
necessarily  be  brought  into  constant  controversy  because 
of  conflicting  beliefs  and  practices.  Every  record  of  the 
history  of  the  different  races  in  the  earlier  days,  even 
down  to  recent  times,  demonstrates  this  fact.  It  does 
not  follow  that  races  of  the  same  religions  will  always 
be  in  harmony,  but  it  is  true  that  races  of  diverse  re- 
ligions are  invariably  in  conflict.  This  does  not  inevit- 
ably grow  out  of  religious  hatred,  but  out  of  fundamental 
misunderstandings,  and  different  standards  of  right  and 
privilege  and  practice.  When  these  standards  are  made 
the  same  for  different  races,  there  is  established  a  com- 
mon basis  for  codperation  and  even  for  friendship. 

3.  Religion  only  furnishes  the  great  motive  for  inter- 
racial and  international  assemblies. 

The  great  international  conventions  of  the  world  have 
all  been  religious.  At  Mecca,  the  Mohammedans  from 
China,  from  India,  from  Egypt,  from  Africa,  from  Kur- 
distan, from  Asia  Minor,  from  Macedonia,  and  Persia, 
all  meet  under  the  impulses  of  a  common  faith,  and  in 
the  practice  of  a  common  religion  upon  a  common  plat- 
form. There  is  no  question  as  to  color,  race,  nationality, 
or  government ;  every  member  of  the  worshiping  multi- 
tudes is  a  believer  in  Mohammed  and  a  professor  of 
Islam,  and  as  such  they  drink  from  the  well  of  Moham- 
med, kiss  the  sacred  stone,  and  return  as  a  united  people 
to  continue  the  practice  of  their  common  faith.     At  the 
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shrine  of  Buddha  in  Kandy,  Ceylon,  appear  the  faithful 
worshipers  from  Japan,  and  China,  and  Burma,  and 
other  countries,  every  one  receiving  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  all  bound  together  by  a  reverence  for  a  single  relic 
of  the  founder  of  their  common  faith.  Strife,  jealousies, 
race  hatreds  —  all  are  gone ;  and  widely  scattered  peoples 
meet  before  a  single  shrine  to  honor  together  the  founder 
of  their  common  faith. 

All  of  the  great  festivals  or  conventions  of  India  are 
religious.  The  Hindus  from  the  mountains  of  the  north 
assemble  with  their  co-religionists  from  the  Deccan,  from 
Bengal,  and  from  the  plains  of  the  south  —  a  mighty 
throng  of  repellent  castes  and  races  multitudinous,  all 
moved  by  a  single  impulse  that  has  its  source  in  a 
common  faith.  Nothing  but  unity  in  belief  and  worship 
could  assemble  these  great  masses  of  diverse  humanity 
and  hold  them  together  in  harmony.  The  basis  of  their 
meeting  is  purely  and  only  religious. 

We  see  the  same  fact  illustrated  in  Christian  lands. 
As  we  glance  over  the  history  of  the  past  half  century 
and  attempt  to  tabulate  the  great  international  assemblies 
of  Europe  or  America,  we  see  at  once  that  they  have 
been  Christian  gatherings.  The  great  student  federa- 
tions, the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  interna- 
tional meetings,  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  assemblies,  the  more  recent  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference held  in  New  York,  and  many  others  in  the  line 
of  international  denominational  conventions,  all  tell  the 
one  story  of  the  power  of  Christianity  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  that  separates  race  from  race  and  nation  from 
nation,  and  to  gather  all  into  a  great  fraternity  which 
brings  men  together  in  the  common  interests  of  a 
common  faith  and  practice. 

4.  Religion,  through  international  and  interracial 
assemblies,  has  exercised  a  preeminent  unifying  force. 

This  statement  requires  little  demonstration.  Through 
Mecca,  the  religious  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  world, 
Mohammedanism  has  been  solidified  and  united.  With- 
out it,  disintegration  must  invariably  enter.  Every 
great  religion  has  provided  for  some  form  of  general 
meeting,  made  possible  only  through  the  fact  of  a  com- 
mon faith;  by 'this  fraternity  and  cooperation  have  been 
fostered.  All  of  the  great  international  gatherings  of 
all  kinds  and  of  every  nature  during  the  last  century 
have  been  Christian  assemblies,  which  have  done  more 
to  cement  together  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America 
than  all  other  forces  combined.  In  these  religious  as- 
semblies, secular  rivalries  disappear,  jealousies  are 
buried,  and  a  common  faith  and  worship,  with  common 
problems,  purposes  and  tasks,  have  bound  with  bands  of 
steel  these  countries  and  nations  together.  It  is  through 
the  spirit  and  fraternity  of  such  gatherings,  composed  as 
they  are  of  some  of  the  clearest  thinkers  and  most 
trained  statesmen,  that  sentiments  are  created  and  prom- 
ulgated which  render  war  between  these  nations  impos- 
sible, and  which  force  their  political  and  international 
relations  into  lines  of  loftiest  disinterested  statesmanship. 
It  is  through  acquaintanceship  thus  formed  that  altruism 
is  finding  a  place  in  international  affairs,  and  the  good 
of  all  comes  to  be  regarded  as  preferable  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  selfish  will  of  one. 

We  have  considered  patent  facts  in  the  life  of  nations 
and  races  which  make  clear  some  of  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern  human   relations.     These  laws  cannot  fail    to  be 


manifest  even  to  one  who  does  not  believe  in  Ohwotian- 
ity,  or  who,  professing  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  denies  the 
duty  of  world  evangelization.  It  is  certainly  capable  of 
distinct  demonstration  that  the  fundamental  and  domi- 
nating force  in  human  life,  whether  we  consider  the  life 
of  the  individual  or  of  the  race,  is  the  force  inherent  in 
and  emanating  from  religious  beliefs  and  practices. 

A  crude  belief,  based  largely  upon  superstition  and 
nurtured  by  ignorance,  is  not  less  a  force,  but  it  is  neces- 
sarily irregular,  unreliable,  perilous,  producing  results 
that  stamp  with  evil  the  life  and  characters  of  those  who 
entertain  it.  The  most  refined,  elevating  and  enlight- 
ened religions  have  always  produced  the  roost  refined, 
elevated  and  enlightened  races  and  nations. 

We,  as  Christians,  have  been  intrusted  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the 
world.  For  the  present,  passing  over  the  power  of  this 
religion  to  transform  and  save  the  individual,  we  take 
note  that  no  other  religion  has  ever  manifested  such 
power  in  exalting,  ennobling,  enlightening  and  purifying 
the  life  and  practice  of  races  and  nations.  Other  relig- 
ions have  changed  national  life,  Christianity  has  created 
and  glorified  it.  Other  religions  have  taught  men  that 
sacrifice  for  some  others  may  be  good  and  that  integrity 
is  better  than  falsehood ;  Christianity  demands  sacrifice 
for  all  men  as  the  foundation  of  its  creed,  and  absolute 
righteousness  as  the  law  of  its  life. 

We  are  directed  to  make  this  religion  victorious 
through*  ut  the  world.  The  fundamental  conception  of 
our  faith  is  conquest.  Christianity  must  be  a  victorious 
religion  or  it  must  be  abandoned.  It  must  conquer  or 
disappear.  Its  founder,  Christ,  must  reign  supreme  or 
pass  into  oblivion.  It  not  only  must  win  the  individuals 
of  all  races,  but  it  is  equally  bound  to  put  the  impress  of 
its  purity,  integrity  and  righteousness  upon  every  race, 
and  transform  the  national  life  of  the  world  by  its  benign 
8 way.  While  these  laws  of  religious  supremacy  have 
been  shown  to  dominate  the  life  of  nations  and  races, 
revelation  makes  clear  that  they  also  are  the  laws  by 
which  God  and  Jesus  Christ  prepared  the  program  of 
the  kingdom.  Elijah  learned  that  victory  was  to  come 
not  through  earthquake,  fire,  or  tempest,  but,  as  the 
revised  margin  reads,  "  through  the  sound  of  gentle 
stillness."  Jesus  Christ  declared  that  those  who  rely 
upon  the  sword  must  ultimately  perish  by  their  own 
instrument.  Paul  says,  "The  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  not  of  the  flesh."  St.  John  the  apostle  declared, 
"  Whatsoever  is  begotten  of  God  overcometh  the  world : 
and  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world." 

The  records  of  divine  revelation  are  filled  with  declara- 
tions setting  forth  the  fundamental  truths  governing  per- 
manent victory  in  the  world.  In  no  place,  either  by 
example  or  precept,  is  it  maintained  that  true  and  lasting 
supremacy,  individual  or  national,  can  be  secured  by 
physical  force.  The  devout  student  of  the  Word  of  God 
is  taught  everywhere  that  he  who  would  triumph  must 
seek  success  only  in  a  spirit  of  meekness,  of  devotion, 
and  of  intelligent  faith  and  practice. 

The  task  sot  for  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  to  accom- 
plish is,  therefore  : 

1.  To  so  present  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  men  of  all  races  that  they  shall  will- 
ingly abandon  what  is  evil  in  their  ancestral  religion,  and 
receive  in  the  place  of  what  they  renounce  that  which 
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has  never  failed  to  satisfy  the  religious  cravings  and  to 
meet  the  religions  requirements  of  all  men. 

2.  To  bring  Christianity  so  to  bear  upon  the  national 
life  of  the  world  that  all  nations  shall  become  dominated 
by  its  pure  and  exalted  principles.  The  Asiatics  and 
Americans,  the  Europeans  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Seas,  while  widely  differing  in  the  external 
characteristics,  are  to  be  bound  together  by  a  common 
faith  into  a  fraternity  of  interest.  This  does  not  mean, 
and  can  never  mean,  the  overthrow  of  any  nation  or  the 
control  of  any  people  by  external  force.  That  would  not 
be  Christianity.  But  it  does  mean  the  introduction  into 
the  life  of  the  East  of  the  principles  lived  and  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ,  producing  changes  eagerly  sought  and 
welcomed  by  the  people  themselves. 

8.  To  introduce  into  the  society  of  Asia,  and  what- 
ever society  is  licentious,  cruel  and  false,  the  dominating 
principles  of  our  own  faith,  that  through  the  acceptance 
of  this  masterful  religion  that  society  may  be  redeemed. 

4.  To  crush  out  and  banish  forever  from  the  earth  the 
petty  race  jealousies,  rivalries,  and  hatreds,  and  to  bring 
men  of  all  colors  and  temperaments  into  the  great  fra- 
ternity of  those  who  worship  one  God  and  Father,  and 
who  recognize  Jesus  Christ  as  a  common  Saviour  and 
Lord. 

5.  To  let  the  radiance  of  Christian  enlightenment 
shine  into  souls  dwelling  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
and  to  arouse  entire  races  whose  religion  has  never 
urged  to  genuine  thinking,  or,  it  may  be,  never  permitted 
intellectual  development. 

6.  To  bring  the  influence  of  our  religion  of  peace 
and  righteousness  so  to  bear  upon  the  life  of  the  world 
that  international  relations  shall  shape  themselves  ac- 
cording to  Christian  principles,  making  national  strife 
and  national  wars  impossible.  Under  these  conditions, 
all  great  international  assemblies  will  become  peace  con- 
ferences. The  peace  of  the  world  will  thus  be  maintained, 
not  by  expensive  and  death-dealing  navies,  but  by  the 
general  consciousness  of  a  common  brotherhood,  and  a 
belief  that  all  men  are  but  the  children  of  a  common  father. 

We  are  in  a  struggle  for  a  complete  victory,  not 
political  or  temporal,  but  religious  and  eternal.  We  are 
attempting  to  establish  a  kingdom,  not  of  physical 
supremacy  and  power,  but  of  intelligence,  justice,  love 
and  righteousness.  Our  weapons  are  not  armies  and 
navies,  but  intelligent  belief,  correct  thinking,  righteous 
actions,  worthy  aspirations,  integrity  of  heart  and  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Our  citadels  are  not  protected  by  deadly 
artillery,  but  they  are  the  Christian  school  culminating 
in  the  college  and  theological  seminary,  the  press,  the 
hospital,  the  Christian  home,  sober,  industrious  society, 
and  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  a  word,  we  are  engaged  in  the  largest  and  most 
important  enterprise  permitted  to  men.  Christian  mis- 
sions contemplate  nothing  less  and  can  halt  at  nothing 
short  of  the  intellectual,  social,  moral  and  religious  con- 
quest of  every  race  and  nation  on  earth.  1  he  means  at 
our  disposal,  namely,  the  pure  and  undefiled  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  most  mighty  permanent  force  operat- 
ing in  the  world.  The  hold  upon  individuals  and  races 
is  a  hold  that  can  never  be  broken  except  by  the  su- 
premacy of  a  stronger  faith.  The  campaign  can  never 
falter  until  Christianity  has  ceased  to  exercise  its  power. 
It  can  never  fail  so  long  as  God  be  God. 


The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.* 

BY    ERNEST    H.    CROSBY. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  best  way  to  attack  the  strong- 
hold of  militarism  is  to  besiege  it  in  form  according  to 
the  accepted  rules  of  warfare,  to  bombard  it  with  solemn 
arguments,  to  invest  it  with  a  complete  network  of  sta- 
tistics, to  undermine  it  with  wisdom  and  common  sense. 
People  who  have  a  weakness  for  soldiering  are  impreg- 
nable to  such  tactics.  The  hosts  of  Israel,  we  are  told, 
reduced  the  walls  of  Jericho  with  a  trumpet-blast,  and 
perhaps  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter  might  have  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  citadel  of  military  superstition.  For 
militarism  bristles  with  mirth-provoking  absurdities, — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  sometimes  wonder  if  there 
is  anything  else  to  it. 

Picture  to  yourself,  if  you  can,  a  village  in  which  each 
householder  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  forti- 
fying his  home.  He  keeps  a  keen  lookout  at  the  window, 
and  every  time  he  sees  his  next-door  neighbor  come  in 
with  a  new  blunderbuss,  he  rushes  off  to  invest  in 
another  catapult  for  himself.  Twice  a  day  he  drills  his 
children  and  makes  them  shoot  at  a  mark  in  the  back 
yard,  and  all  night  long  they  carefully  patrol  the  garden 
fence.  Every  cent  that  can  be  scraped  together  is  spent 
on  powder  and  dynamite,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  in 
consequence  are  forced  to  go  about  half-fed  and  in  rags. 
There  is  only  one  flourishing  man  in  the  place,  and  that 
is  the  gunsmith.  Meanwhile,  strange  to  say,  these  people 
never  dare  to  fight  each  other,  but  -act  toward  their 
neighbors  with  the  most  punctilious  politeness,  bowing 
almost  to  the  ground  as  they  pass  in  the  street,  and 
addressing  each  other  as  if  they  were  the  best  of  friends, 
although  their  pockets  are  bulging  with  small  artillery. 
For  over  thirty  long  years  there  has  not  been  a  fight  in 
the  place,  except  one  insignificant  row  in  a  corner  of  the 
village  in  which  two  small  boys  were  the  belligerents. 

Would  not  this  be  a  good  subject  for  an  opera  by 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  ?  Even  in  Kentucky  such  a  comic 
piece  would  bring  down  the  house.  It  is  impossible,  we 
all  should  say,  that  men  could  be  such  fools.  Yet  this  is 
precisely  the  condition  of  armed  Europe  to-day.  To  this 
pass  has  the  wisdom  of  rulers  and  diplomats  brought  the 
great  powers  of  Christendom !  Is  this  really  history  or 
is  it  opera  bouffe  ? 

But  let  us  return  to  our  village  for  a  moment.  One 
of  the  starving  householders  at  last  suggests,  very  mod- 
estly and  tentatively,  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  conference  to  consider  how  they  may  spare  them- 
selves the  necessity  of  spending  every  penny  of  income 
on  bludgeons  and  shillalahs.  The  meeting  is  convened 
under  safe-conducts  in  a  room  bristling  with  bayonets 
and  smelling  of  powder.  Each  of  the  parties  comes  in 
toying  with  the  hair  trigger  of  the  revolver  in  his  hip- 
pocket,  and  the  sound  of  drilling,  of  drum  and  fife,  is 
borne  in  on  the  summer  air.  Can  these  gentlemen,  thus 
coming  together,  look  each  other  in  the  eye  with  a 
straight  face  ?  Ordinary,  everyday  people,  like  you  and 
me,  could  not.  But  statesmen  and  diplomats,  courtiers 
and  generals,  find  nothing  unusual  in  it.  It  is  a  part  of 
their  business.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  they  had  not 
been  blinded  by  the  atmosphere  of  make-believe  in  which 
they  live,  they   would   have   shaken   down  the   whole 
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structure  of  militarism  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  which 
would  have  been  heard  all  round  the  world.  Think  of 
it !  Generals  and  admirals  played  a  conspicuous  part  at 
the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.  Fancy  sending 
butchers  to  a  congress  in  the  interests  of  vegetarianism ! 
I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  Peace  Conference,  for  I 
believe  that  it  will  have  lasting  and  good  results;  in 
fact,  it  has  had  important  results  already.  But  there 
is  an  element  of  burlesque  about  it  that  I  cannot  get  out 
of  my  mind.  The  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  this  ele- 
ment of  burlesque  runs  through  all  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  world.  Take  the  best  disciplined  army  of  all  — 
the  German  army.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  great 
war-lord  of  Germany  in  any  of  his  many  uniforms  with- 
out a  smile.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  himself  the 
supremely  ridiculous  warrior  of  the  world.  But  it  is  not 
a  personal  matter.  Absurdity  runs  down  through  the 
whole  German  army.  The  twirl  of  the  moustache  of  the 
humblest  Prussian  subaltern  has  its  share  in  the  great 
imperial  joke.  Let  us  turn  to  the  French  army.  What 
shall  we  say  of  militarism  in  France  ?  What  can  we  say 
that  the  humors  of  the  Dreyfus  trial  have  not  already 
said  for  us?  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  best  account  of  that  famous  comedy.  It  was 
given  prophetically,  some  years  ago,  by  the  author  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland.    Here  it  is : 

"  There's  more  evidence  to  come  yet,  please  your  Majesty/1 
said  the  White  Babbit,  jumping  up  in  a  great  hurry.  "  This 
paper  has  just  been  picked  up.1' 

u  Who  is  it  directed  to  ?  "  said  one  of  the  jurymen. 

"It's  not  directed  at  all,"  said  the  White  Rabbit.  "  In 
fact,  there's  nothing  written  on  the  outside."  He  unfolded 
the  paper  as  he  spoke  and  added,  "It  isn't  a  letter  after  all ; 
it'B  a  set  of  verses." 

"  Are  they  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting?"  asked  another 
of  the  jurymen. 

"  No,  they  're  not,"  said  the  White  Rabbit ;  "  and  that's  the 
queerest  thing  about  it."     (The  jury  all  looked  puzzled.) 

u  He  must  have  imitated  somebody  else's  hand,"  said  the 
King.     (The  jury  all  brightened  up  again.) 

"Please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  Knave,  "I  didn't  write  it 
and  they  can't  prove  I  did  ;  there's  no  name  signed  at  the 
end." 

"If  you  didn't  sign  it,"  said  the  King,  "that  only  makes 
the  matter  worse.  You  must  have  meant  some  mischief,  or 
else  you'd  have  signed  your  name  like  an  honest  man." 

There  was  a  general  clapping  of  hands  at  this  ;  it  was  the 
first  really  clever  thing  the  King  had  said  that  day. 

"  That  proves  his  guilt,"  said  the  Queen. 

Could  any  man,  not  reeking  in  the  absurdities  of  mili- 
tarism, have  actually  reproduced  this  delicious  scene  as 
the  court-martial  of  Dreyfus  at  Rennes  did  ? 

Now,  let  us  look  at  England.  The  humorous  char- 
acter of  the  military  service  is  less  noticeable  in  her  case, 
because  we  are  getting  nearer  home,  and  our  own  foibles 
are  for  the  most  part  hidden  from  us.  What  foreigner 
has  ever  seen  a  gray-haired  British  general  at  a  dinner 
party,  in  a  red  and  gilt  bob-tailed  Eton  jacket,  without 
perceiving  that  incongruity  which  lies  at  the  base  of  all 
humor.  Can  anything  be  more  comical  than  the  little 
round  pill  boxes  which  the  English  soldiers  tie  on  the 
side  of  their  heads,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly smart?  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
soldier's  career  as  peculiarly  manly ;  but  how  can  this 
be  reconciled  with  the  petty  jealousies  which  prevail  in 
the  royal  army  from  the  War  Office  and  the  Horse-Guards 
down  —  jealousies  which  are  usually,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
supposed  to  be  effeminate  and  very  far  from  manly  ?    A 


British  officer  wrote   the   London    Times  from   South 
Africa  as  follows  (November  20, 1900) : 

"  These  generals  will,  if  given  a  free  hand,  continue  to  allow 
the  commandoes  to  escape,  unless  each  receives  the  credit  of 
his  capture.  Reorganization  is  what  we  require,  and  men  who 
will  rise  above  these  petty  jealousies,  and  fight  not  for  self- 
glorification,  but  for  their  Queen  and  country.  .  .  .  Each 
general  is  a  little  king  in  his  own  estimation  in  the  district 
allotted  to  him.  But  jealousy  and  selfishness  prevent  any 
combination,  and  times  out  of  number  the  enemy  has  been 
permitted  to  get  clear  away  solely  on  account  of  this  ill  feeling 
and  idiotic  jealousy  and  bitterness/1 

We  sometimes  —  quite  wrongly  —  consider  such  a 
spirit  effeminate ;  it  is  certainly  not  manly,  and  it  is  a 
curious  thing  that  it  should  be  exhibited  by  the  profes- 
sion that  considers  itself  especially  manly. 

And  how  is  it  with  our  officers  at  home?  Have 
there  been  any  petty  jealousies  among  them  ?  Were  any 
two  officers  stationed  near  each  other  during  our  war 
with  Spain  without  indulging  in  cat-like  amenities? 
From  the  feud  between  the  head  of  the  army  and  the 
adjutant-general  on  the  one  hand  and  that  between  the 
admirals  at  Santiago  on  the  other,  all  the  way  through 
the  service,  there  was  nothing  but  incrimination  and  re- 
crimination. The  army  was  pitted  against  the  navy, 
and  each  branch  of  the  service  was  divided  against  itself. 
Nor  were  these  disputes  dignified,  serious  and  weighty, 
such  as  a  gentleman  might  honorably  take  part  in,  but 
distinctly  trivial  and  absurd. 

Why  is  it  that  the  two  military  professions  are  espe- 
cially noted  for  such  quarrels?  I  do  not  know  any 
other  profession  in  which  men  engage  which  can  rival 
them  in  this  respect.  We  all  admire  courage,  but  when 
a  few  hours9  fighting  is  followed  by  as  many  years' 
bickering  over  the  results,  our  admiration  is  put  severely 
to  the  test.  It  may  be  added  that  the  habit  of  rushing 
home  from  the  field  of  battle  to  advertise  one's  own 
exploits  in  the  magazines  at  a  hundred  dollars  a  page 
makes  hero-worship  a  difficult  job.  One  need  not 
dwell  on  the  sad  fatality  which  dooms  naval  heroes,  old 
and  young,  to  lose  their  laurels  among  the  petticoats. 

The  truth  is  that  the  profession  of  the  modern  warrior 
is  a  curious  bundle  of  anomalies,  with  its  torpedo?boats 
and  torpedo-boat-destroyers,  and  its  torpedo-boat-de- 
stroyer-destroyers; with  its  smokeless  powder  and  its 
artificial  smoke  to  counteract  the  smokeless  powder; 
with  its  barbarous  enginery  for  mangling  men,  and 
its  Red  Cross  for  piecing  them  together  again;  with 
its  indignation  at  such  a  crime  as  the  destruction 
of  the  Maine,  and  its  high  honors  for  the  wretched 
men  who  prostitute  their  talents  to  the  invention 
of  the  infernal  machines  which  produce  such  catas- 
trophes; with  its  precious  mysteries  and  secrets,  its 
foreign  military  attaches  specially  licensed  to  find  them 
out,  and  its  assumption  of  horror  when,  as  in  the  Dreyfus 
case,  the  attach^  actually  fulfills  his  only  ostensible  func- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  with  its  proud  claim  to  the  monopoly 
of  honor,  and  its  readiness  to  obey  anybody's  order  to 
do  anything !  Oh,  for  a  little  sense  of  humor  in  this  all 
too  solemn  world  of  ours ! 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  assail 
the  character  of  any  individual  soldier  or  sailor.  The 
officers  whom  I  have  known  are  almost  without  exception 
among  the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  They  are  simply 
laboring  under  the  popular  delusion,  for  which  we  all  are 
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responsible,  that  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  deck  yourself  out 
in  gold-lace  and  feathers,  and  wait  for  a  sufficient  pretext 
for  killing  somebody.  I  confess  I  have  a  little  fellow- 
feeling  for  them,  for  I  was  once  an  amateur  warrior  in  a 
small  way.  I  served  eight  years  in  the  National  Guard 
of  New  York  and  attained  the  rank  of  major.  I  used  to 
wear  a  cocked  hat  with  an  ostrich  feather  a  yard  long. 
I  know  what  it  is  to  prance  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue 
on  a  riding-school  nag,  feeling  like  a  composite  photo- 
graph of  Washington  and  Napoleon ;  and  I  can  testify, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  there  is  nothing  but  vanity 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business. 

A  standing  army  could  not  be  kept  together  a  month 
without  brass  buttons  and  epaulets.  All  soldiering  is  a 
u  playing  at  soldiers.9'  Not  a  man  takes  it  seriously.  It 
is  all  a  grand  hurrah,  until  some  fine  morning  the  novice 
finds  himself  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  there  is  not  one 
in  a  hundred  but  would  give  his  ears  to  be  safe  at  home 
again ;  while  the  hundredth  man  is  temporarily  insane, 
hypnotized  into  a  "  hero  "  by  all  the  stage-machinery  of 
a  semi-savage  histrionic  and  hysterical  civilization.  It  is 
the  feathers  and  tom-toms  that  do  it.  The  man  who 
beats  the  drum,  to  screw  up  the  courage  of  himself  and 
his  fellow-soldiers  is  but  a  short  step  in  advance  of  the 
medicine  man  of  Central  Africa.  We  still  display  the 
head-feathers  of  the  red  Indian,  and  in  the  navy  at  least 
tattooing  is  still  common,  while  the  fondness  for  dressing 
up  in  bright  colors  with  plenty  of  gilt  is  distinctly  a  relic 
of  barbarous  tastes. 

Then  think  for  a  moment  of  the  military  custom  of 
hanging  medals  and  ribbons  on  your  breast  which  say 
"I  am  brave'9  as  clearly  as  the  beggar's  placard  says 
"  I  am  blind."  Other  people  get  medals  sometimes  for 
life-saving  or  something  of  the  kind,  but  they  never 
think  of  wearing  them.  They  hide  them  away  in  bureau 
drawers,  and  blush  when  they  are  questioned  about 
them.  It  is  only  the  military  man  who  goes  into  society 
with  a  decoration  on  to  say,  "  Look  at  me,  I  am  a  hero ! " 
I  have  seen  British  officers  with  a  string  of  ribbons  on 
that  ran  across  the  chest  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
They  are  the  civilized  equivalent  of  the  scalps  that 
dangle  at  a  savage's  belt. 

The  committee  which  examined  into  the  matter  of 
hazing  at  West  Point  a  few  years  ago  was  puzzled  to 
understand  why  this  childish  custom  should  survive 
there  so  long  after  it  had  died  out  in  other  institutions 
of  learning.  Why  should  young  men  of  twenty  and 
more,  at  the  Military  Academy,  still  take  pleasure  in 
dosing  their  juniors  with  red  pepper  and  Tabasco  sauce  ? 
The  secret  lies,  I  believe,  in  the  silver  buttons  and 
rooster-tail  feathers  which  they  are  obliged  to  wear.  A 
reversion  to  the  infancy  of  the  race  in  costume  is  sure  to 
bring  with  it  a  reversion  in  spirit.  There  is  a  world  of 
philosophy  on  this  subject  to  be  derived  from  a  study 
of  our  national  military  anthem.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
ever  paid  half  the  attention  it  deserves  to  "Yankee 
Doodle."  It  is  a  patriotic  duty  we  have  neglected.  The 
higher  criticism  ought  to  turn  its  attention  to  getting  a 
correct  version  of  this  national  hymn.  I  have  asked 
several  persons  about  it,  and  find  their  versions  differ. 
Here  is  the  best  I  can  make  out  of  it : 

"  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 
Riding  on  a  pony.' ' 


That  was  a  very  reasonable  thing  to  do.  So  far  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  conduct  of  our  hero.  That  was 
written  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  and  more  ago,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  railways  and  trolley-cars;  the 
carriage  roads  were  not  good,  and  it  was  a  perfectly 
natural  thing  for  a  man  to  do  to  come  to  town  on  a 
pony.     But  let  us  go  on  with  the  story : 

44  He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap, 
And  called  it  macaroni." 

You  will  remark  that  as  soon  as  he  ornamented  himself 
with  the  feather,  he  began  to  act  irrationally,  and  em- 
ploy language  which  has  no  apparent  meaning.  This 
miniature  epic  is  evidently  an  allegory.  The  feather 
represents  the  military  uniform  as  its  most  conspicuous 
feature,  and  the  moral  shows  the  disastrous  effect  upon 
the  intellect  of  donning  soldier-clothes.  But  there  is 
more  than  this  in  the  song.  Have  you  ever  orossed  the 
ocean  on  a  German  liner?  They  always  have  a  great 
dinner  on  the  last  night  and  the  band  plays  all  the 
national  airs,  finishing  up  with  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and 
the  Americans  all  say,  "How  much  finer  the  other 
hymns  are!  Why  have  we  nothing  better?"  The 
deep  penetration  of  the  author  of  the  words  and  the 
composer  of  the  music  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  they  deliberately  committed  our  nation  to  the 
comic  view  of  militarism.  Other  nations  take  it  seriously. 
Their  hymns  of  war  are  grave,  ponderous  chants,  from 
which  the  element  of  humor  is  rigidly  excluded.  It  was 
left  for  the  American  poet  to  put  the  soldier  in  his  true 
and  comic  light. 

Cervantes  has  often  been  erroneously  credited  with 
bringing  the  age  of  chivalry  to  a  close  in  a  roar  of 
laughter.  This  is  of  course  a  mistake.  It  was  not 
chivalry,  but  the  literature  of  chivalry,  that  Don  Quixote 
ended.  There  is  an  opportunity  to-day  for  a  new  Cer- 
vantes to  perform  a  far  greater  exploit  than  has  ever 
been  ascribed  to  the  Spanish  author.  A  new  Don 
Quixote  might,  nay,  could,  make  the  profession  of  war 
impossible  by  opening  our  eyes  to  the  irresistible  comical- 
ity of  it.  Mr.  Dooley  has  done  excellent  work  in  this 
direction.  Mark  Twain  has  given  some  evidence  of  his 
insight  into  the  truth.  Will  not  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
or  some  other  genius  yet  to  be  discovered,  turn  his 
winged  shafts  squarely  against  war  and  the  war-maker? 
When  another  Cervantes  shall  have  decked  out  another 
soldier  Don  Quixote  in  his  true  colors,  —  when  he  shall 
have  laid  bare  the  childishness  of  the  paint  and  tinsel 
that  have  so  long  held  us  under  their  spell,  —  then  in- 
deed the  twentieth  century  will  be  able  to  boast  of  a 
greater  star  in  literature  than  has  as  yet  appeared,  and 
bold  indeed  will  be  the  "  hero  "  who  will  thereafter  select 
war  as  a  career.  Such  a  book  would  ring  down  the 
curtain  upon  the  profession  of  the  soldier. 


A  World-Government—  World  Peace. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  H08S,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  KANSAS  STATE 
PEACE  SOCIETY. 

Every  Bible  believer  accepts,  in  a  vague  way  at  least, 
the  conception  of  a  universal  peace.  This  is  a  deduction 
from  the  declarations:  "Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to 
men,"  and  "  Nation  J  shall  not  lift  sword  against  nation, 
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neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  An  additional 
reason  is  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity,  with  the  lives 
of  many  of  its  most  illustrious  examples. 

But  exalted  and  ennobling  as  is  this  conception,  many 
have  but  the  vaguest  idea  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
Most  people,  at  the  present  hour,  believe  it  is  to  come  by 
piling  up  monstrous  preparations  for  war.  This  is  as 
philosophical  as  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  disease  as 
a  means  of  securing  health.  Others  believe  that  it  will 
come  about  in  the  blind  unfolding  of  innate  tendencies 
of  things  for  the  world's  betterment.  Others,  optimistic 
agnostics,  see  no  way,  yet  hope  for  results  without  efforts, 
ends  without  means.  A  more  noble  and  saintly  few  be- 
lieve that  "  the  Lord  will  bring  it  about  in  His  own  good 
time  " ;  and  they  sit  down  and  fold  their  hands  and  wait. 

Versus  all  these,  there  is  a  wiser  class  of  persons  who 
hold  God's  promises  to  be  verities;  hence  they  make 
them  the  inspiration  and  goal  of  their  efforts.  The  goal 
once  seen,  they  strive  for  it  even  though  it  may  require 
a  lifetime  of  struggle.  If  it  is  a  God-given  goal,  they 
believe  there  is  a  way  leading  to  it.  That  way  may 
lead  through  fen  or  bog,  over  mountains  or  under  seas, 
yet  they  pursue  it.  These  are  the  world's  elect  few,  the 
prophets  or  seers,  who  see  beyond  the  ken  of  common 
men.  Their  deeds  and  utterances  have  illumined  the 
centuries  and  inspired  the  ages. 

Some  of  these  utterances  given  at  different  times  and 
in  different  forms  are  ours  for  both  guidance  and  hope. 
Henry  IV.  of  France  proposed  il  The  Christian  Common- 
wealth"; William  Penn,  "The  Peace  of  Europe"; 
Immanuel  Kant,  "Eternal  Peace";  Tennyson,  "The 
Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World."  This 
last  is  the  clearest,  fullest  pronouncement  for  a  world- 
government. 

We  may  well  pause  to  query  whether  this  was  the 
dream  of  a  poet,  or  the  deduction  of  a  philosopher,  or 
the  prophecy  of  a  seer.  Perhaps  it  was  all  of  these. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  sounds  the  full  diapason  of  the 
sublime  scale  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  discloses 
the  crowning  agency  to  be  employed  in  securing  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

By  the  "  Parliament  of  Man  "  Tennyson  probably 
meant  a  world-government.  We  accept  this  as  the 
highest,  most  potent,  and  most  probably  the  ultimate 
means  in  securing  world  peace.  Here  we  may  pause 
again  to  hear  the  ejaculations  of  the  unbelievers :  "  Chi- 
mera !  Hallucination  !  Vagary !  Impossible ! "  or  from 
the  conservative  doubter  the  more  considerate  question, 
"  How?"  In  answer  to  the  "  How?"  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  present  some  conditions  in  detail  as  we  see 
them. 

Most  probably  the  first  and  seemingly  the  most  for- 
midable difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  the  way  of  the 
realization  of  such  a  scheme  is  the  magnitude  of  it,  the 
large  number  of  nations  and  governments  to  be  brought 
into  one  organization.  This  largeness  of  number  is  more 
seeming  than  real.  Approximately,  Europe  has  twenty 
states ;  Asia,  six,  exclusive  of  dependencies ;  South 
America,  eleven  ;  North  America,  including  Panama, 
nine;  Africa,  practically  none,  all  its  sections  are  now 
more  or  less  under  European  control. 

The  character  of  our  own  government  gives  great 
encouragement  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  world- 
state.     We  have  forty-five  subordinate  governments,  all 


federated  in  one,  and  all  working  in  harmony  under  one 
general  constitution.  This  union  of  states,  locally  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign,  gives  us  a  strong,  not  to  say  a 
conclusive,  argument  in  favor  of  the  world  federation. 
The  untried,  of  course,  raises  doubts,  as  it  always  has 
done.  Less  than  two  hundred  years  ago  men  said  that  a 
government  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  was  a 
dream.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  same  was  said  about 
a  union  of  states  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rockies.  u  It  will  go  to  pieces  under  its  own  weight," 
they  said.  Even  the  philosopher  Jefferson  had  doubts 
as  to  a  permanent  union  of  the  states. 

But  here  is  the  concrete  fact,  forty-five  in  one,  safe 
and  strong.  Fifty  years  more  may  see  Canada  added 
peacefully  on  the  north  and  Mexico  and  Cuba  on  the 
south,  the  number  of  units  increased  and  the  territory 
doubled.  No  one  now  would  fear  that  such  a  union 
would  not  stand.  That  would  take  us  a  long  stride 
further  toward  a  world-state  and  government. 

As  to  the  form  or  structure  of  the  world-government, 
we  are  again  greatly  aided  by  the  analogy  of  our  own 
government.  Here  we  have  the  three  great  coordinate 
branches  of  government,  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive, each  supplementing  and  supporting  the  others,  and 
constituting  together  a  system  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 

1.  Legislative.  In  the  logical  and  chronological  order, 
this  comes  first.  In  this  department  our  analogy  holds. 
In  the  world-government  there  should  be  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  the  latter  elected  so  far  as  may 
be  by  the  people  of  the  nations  according  to  population. 
The  Senate  should  be  composed  of  two  from  each  nation, 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  great  and  small, 
and  should  be  elected  by  parliaments,  or  legislatures,  or 
appointed  by  kings,  emperors  or  presidents. 

2.  Judiciary.  Happily  we  have  a  noble  start  toward 
a  world  judiciary  in  the  International  Court  of  The 
Hague.  This  could  easily  be  perfected  and  extended 
to  all  the  nations. 

3.  Executive.  Here  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
problem.  Unity,  force,  despatch  would  suggest  one 
head,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  to  say  nothing 
of  rivalries  and  jealousies,  would  require  greater  weight 
and  larger  wisdom ;  hence  a  commission  of  several  mem- 
bers, as  an  executive  council,  would  be  most  desirable. 
This  council  should  have  power  to  enforce  both  legisla- 
tive and  court  decrees. 

Here  we  confront  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  En- 
forcement naturally  suggests  force,  and  that  physical. 
The  executive  of  the  world-government  would  probably 
require  a  world-police  force  in  some  form.  The  world 
may  never  get  beyond  the  necessity  of  a  police  this  side 
of  the  millennium.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  effective 
and  sufficient  force  might  be  found  in  the  power  of 
public  conscience  and  public  opinion.  This  might  be 
made  operative  if  necessary  (1)  by  withdrawal  of 
diplomatic  relations;  (2)  by  withdrawal  of  commercial 
relations ;  or  (3)  by  direct  vote  of  censure.  In  the  last 
analysis,  might  we  not  hope  that  there  would  be  no 
need  of  coercion  of  any  kind,  if  the  ethical  development 
of  the  world,  as  is  to  be  expected,  should  keep  even  fair 
pace  with  that  grand  and  beneficent  movement  which  is 
leading  on  inevitably  to  a  world-government? 

Leaving  the  matter  of  details,  it  may  be  said  in  gen- 
eral that  the  creation  of  a  world-government  is  a  stu- 
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pendous  undertaking,  and  men  and  nations  might  well 
stand  abashed  before  it,  if  it  were  not  clearly  in  harmony 
with  God's  will  and  purpose.  That  it  is  in  harmony 
with  his  will  and  purpose  seems  clear  from  two  postulates 
and  two  commands. 

Postulates  :     1.     The  fatherhood  of  God. 

2.     The  brotherhood  of  man. 
Commands:        1.     "Do  unto  others  as  you   would 
have  them  do  unto  you." 
2.     "  Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
you." 
In  these  are  the  germs  of  "  The  Parliament  of  Man, 
the   Federation  of  the  World";   hence  let  the  aim  of 
every  lover  of  his  kind  be  the  supreme  end,  a  World 
Peace,  and  the  supreme  means,  a  World-Government. 


Correspondence. 

Washington,  Jan.  12,  1905. 

IZditor  Advocate  of  Peace:  In  the  year  1887,  my 
husband,  Rev.  John  Langdon  Dudley,  gave  an  address 
upon  "The  Ideal  Business  Man,"  before  the  American 
Business  Educators'  Association,  then  holding  its  annual 
session  in  Milwaukee,  which,  as  a  profound  argument  for 
settling  difficulties  by  arbitration  instead  of  by  war,  ought 
to  be  printed  in  every  peace  journal,  every  newspaper,  and 
by  every  tract  society.  As  you  may  not  have  space  for 
it  entire,  I  will  copy  the  portion  of  it  which  directly  deals 
with  that  topic,  though  the  entire  address  is  a  leading  up 
to  the  one  grand  peace  ideal,  and  showing  how  business 
men  should  demand  war's  extinction  in  their  own  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  world.  Mr.  Dudley 
said: 

"As  a  general  idea  and  controlling  principle  among 
all  business  men  —  successful  or  unsuccessful  —  the  man 
should  be  held  up  to  be  greater  than  what  he  does,  — 
the  man  greater  than  the  business,  the  man  the  temple, 
the  grand  final  structure  of  which  this  activity  is  pre- 
liminarily instrumental.  The  business  man  should  re- 
member that  it  is  the  inspiration  and  force  of  the 
industrial  world's  life  that  is  weaving  together  the  alien- 
ated diversities  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  big  heads 
of  the  most  enlightened  governments  are  trying  to  get 
together  in  these  later  days  to  see  if  they  cannot  hatch 
out  some  sort  of  an  international  code,  by  virtue  of 
which  we  shall  be  measurably  at  peace;  and  when  we 
have  any  difference  we  shall  not  settle  it  by  killing  each 
other,  and  other  kindred  methods,  but  settle  it  by  arbi- 
tration. They  have  n't  made  much  progress.  But  there 
is  a  power  invisible  as  gravitation,  potent  as  sunlight  and 
climate,  silently  at  work,  that  will  do  that  thing ;  and  it 
is  the  genius  of  the  industrial  world.  It  is  trade;  it  is 
commerce ;  the  exchange  of  thought  and  ideas ;  the  ex- 
change of  man  for  man  in  that  way ;  the  exchange  of 
nation  for  nation,  coming  together  and  cultivating  full 
confidence  and  fellowship.  By  and  by  the  genius  of 
Peace  will  have  stolen  the  march  on  the  passion  of  war 
and  will  have  replaced  it,  and  Christians  will  no  more 
think  of  killing  man  because  they  differ  on  some  point 
than  they  would  think  of  eating  each  other.  In  that 
day  differences  will  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

"  Where  will  then  be  the  load  and  mountain-weight 


with  which  the  world  is  saddled  by  standing  armies ;  the 
waste  and  expense  of  war;  the  destruction  of  human 
life,  and  the  desecration  thereof  ?  One  of  the  greatest 
shames  that  could  possibly  come  upon  the  world  would 
be  a  war  between  the  English-speaking  people.  I  do 
not  believe  it  ever  will  come  again,  and  if  it  never  does 
come,  trade,  business  fraternity,  mutual  acquaintance, 
wrought  by  this  interchange  of  material  and  ideas,  will 
be  the  cause.  Then,  if  we  start  off,  other  nations  will 
follow,  speaking  a  different  language. 

"  That  good  time  is  coming ;  it  is  coming  through  the 
genius  of  the  industrial  world;  through  the  genius  of 
the  business  men  who  make  this  world.  The  place 
of  business  men  is  not  on  the  back  seats  of  any  institu- 
tion. Their  business,  as  new-world  creators,  is  to  patron- 
ize all  helpful  institutions,  and  give  them  law  and  be 
autocratic,  where  it  is  their  right." 

In  Mr.  Dudley's  sermons,  antedating  the  above  address, 
are  many  strong,  philosophic  and  beautiful  inspirations 
of  Peace,  but  this  paper  would  be  too  long  to  include 
them. 

Marion  V.  Churchill  Dudley. 


Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal 
Peace  Congress  (Concluded). 

A  public  meeting  to  consider  "  The  Mutual  Relations 
of  Races"  was  held  in  Park  Street  Church  at  two 
o'clock,  Friday,  October  7.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  pre- 
sided, and  the  other  speakers  were  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall  of  Clark  University,  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel  of  the  Congo 
Reform  Association,  Mr.  George  Herbert  Head  of  the 
Belgium  Congo  Society,  Rev.  W.  H.  Morrison,  for 
seven  years  missionary  on  the  Congo,  Dr.  Yamei  Kin  of 
China,  and  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  of  Boston. 
The  addresses  were  all  able  and  interesting  ones,  deal- 
ing not  only  with  the  race  question  in  general,  but  with 
the  particular  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the  Congo 
Free  State. 

Mr.  Dole  said  that  the  subject  was  one  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  before  the  world.  It  was  the 
old  issue  of  slavery  in  a  new  and  more  subtle  form. 
The  exploitation  of  weaker  races  was  going  on  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  on  a  vast  scale.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  we  really  believed  in  the  democracy  of 
man,  that  men  are  our  brothers,  whatever  the  color  of 
their  skin.  Multitudes  do  not  believe  this  at  all.  They 
declare  that  the  weaker  races  must  be  taken  in  hand  by 
the  stronger,  and  the  result  is  that  things  are  going  on 
all  over  the  world  that  make  one's  heart  sick. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University  said 
that  just  as  the  buffalo  and  other  kinds  of  animals  are 
being  exterminated  by  the  selfish  greed  of  man,  so  the 
lower  races  of  mankind  are  being  destroyed  by  the  so- 
called  higher.  This  process  is  going  on  in  all  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
world,  by  disease,  by  starvation,  by  discouragement,  by 
deliberate  annihilation. 

Dr.  Hall  instanced  the  Indians  of  Eastern  British 
America,  the  last  cave  men,  who  disappeared  in  1835, 
and  the  Tasmanians,  a  people  of  great  vigor,  who,  to 
the  number  of  forty  thousand  and  more,  had  been 
crowded   out   of    their   country,   banished   to   Flinders 
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Island,  and  finally  exterminated.  The  same  was  happen- 
ing with  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  and  the  original  in- 
habitants of  New  Zealand.  The  white  man  everywhere 
seems  to  have  contempt  for  the  aborigines.  The  story 
of  u  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  "  is  being  repeated  every- 
where. 

Dr.  Hall  declared  the  assumption  on  which  all  this 
was  taking  place  to  be  wrong.  It  had  not  been  demon- 
strated that  civilization  as  now  existing  was  the  last  and 
best  thing  in  history.  The  final  possibilities  of  the 
human  brain,  according  to  anthropologists,  were  yet  far 
from  fully  developed.  Some  of  the  primitive  races  still 
had  their  future  before  them.  Some  of  those  in  Africa, 
for  instance,  had  been  declared  by  a  professor  of  Berlin 
to  have  as  much  native  ability  as  had  Alfred  the  Great. 

In  spite  of  all  that  England  had  done  in  India,  India 
was  less  able  to-day  than  ever  to  govern  herself.  Europe 
could  not  understand  Asia. 

It  might  be  that  our  civilization,  like  previous  ones, 
was  destined  to  decline.  History  was  not  yet  fully 
written;  the  best  things  had  not  yet  happened.  By 
and  by  it  might  be  expected  that  some  race  now  obscure 
would  take  up  the  burden  of  civilization  and  lead  it  for- 
ward on  a  higher  and  broader  way.  Every  Peace  Con- 
gress ought  therefore  to  protest  against  the  suppression 
of  primitive  races. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Morel,  of  the  Congo  Reform  Association, 
pleaded  with  the  Congress  to  aid  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
cruel  and  desolating  wars  which  for  the  last  decade  had 
been  waged  in  the  Congo.  The  specific  reports  of  atroc- 
ities and  cruelties  against  the  natives  were  known  to  all. 
For  the  last  eight  years  and  more  a  stream  of  these 
reports,  of  the  same  uniform  character,  had  been  coming. 
The  acts  were  not  the  results  of  individual  cruelty,  but 
of  the  system  by  which  the  country  was  controlled. 
King  Leopold  had  formed  his  association  professedly 
for  the  promotion  of  legitimate  trade  and  the  welfare 
of  the  natives.  He  had  secured  the  recognition  first  of 
the  United  States,  then  of  the  other  powers,  for  the  asso- 
ciation. Thus  twenty  millions  of  people  and  a  million 
and  a  half  square  miles  of  territory  passed  under  his 
single  control.  The  outcome  had  been  the  violation 
by  the  Congo  Free  State  —  King  Leopold  himself  —  of 
all  the  pledges  given  to  the  civilized  world.  The  natives 
had  been  reduced  to  practical  slavery.  The  land  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  king.  Foreigners  were  not 
allowed  to  settle  and  buy  land  and  trade  in  the  country. 
A  vast  system  of  forced  labor  had  been  fastened  on  the 
natives.  An  army  had  been  raised  and  quartered  on 
them  to  compel  them  to  bring  in  for  the  commercial 
companies  certain  quantities  of  rubber,  etc.  The  tribes 
were  dying  out  and  large  areas  were  being  stripped  of 
every  vestige  of  human  life. 

The  Belgian  government  was  not  responsible.  It  was 
the  result  of  King  Leopold's  irresponsible  personal  rule. 
They  were  not  attacking  the  Belgian  government.  It 
was  a  false  issue  to  say  that  they  were. 

This  system  of  ruthless  and  pitiless  force,  if  continued, 
would  dig  the  grave  of  every  legitimate  enterprise  in 
Africa  by  destroying  the  people.  The  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  world  were  beginning  to  be  aroused  by 
this  abominable  story  —  in  England  earlier  than  else- 
where, because  they  had  larger  knowledge  of  tropical 
African  peoples. 


Mr.  Morel  said  he  was  appealing  to  the  American 
government  and  people  because,  by  being  the  first  to 
recognize  King  Leopold's  Association,  they  had  unwit- 
tingly been  the  means  of  riveting  the  chains  upon  the 
Congo  people's  necks. 

Mr.  George  Herbert  Head  of  Cambridge  University 
spoke  in  defense  of  King  Leopold's  management  of  the 
Congo.  He  represented  the  Belgian  Association  for  the 
defense  of  Belgian  interests.  He  thought  the  Belgians 
themselves  knew  as  much  about  the  people  who  con- 
trolled the  Congo  State  as  was  known  in  England. 
These  people  would  have  a  hard  time  when  they  came 
back  to  Belgium  if  they  were  as  cruel  and  merciless  as 
Mr.  Morel  represented  them  to  be.  Belgium  had 
poured  money  into  the  Congo,  and  given  the  best  of 
her  citizens  for  its  development.  Notwithstanding  the 
splendid  scorn  with  which  Mr.  Morel  had  treated  the 
suggestion  that  commercialism  was  behind  the  Congo 
Reform  Association  in  England,  every  document  which 
he  had  seen  coming  from  that  association  either  began 
with  the  humanitarian  question  and  ended  with  the 
commercial,  or  vice  versa.  The  agitation  emanated 
from  Liverpool. 

The  acts  of  cruelty  which  had  occurred  in  the  early 
days,  before  complete  control  of  the  country  had  been 
secured,  were  not  committed  by  the  government,  but  in 
spite  of  it,  and  the  government  was  now  doing  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  prevent  their  repetition.  Govern- 
ment officials  were  no  longer  paid,  as  at  first,  according 
to  the  amount  of  rubber  collected.  The  "  black  posts,'9 
posts  of  black  soldiers  who  abused  their  opportunities, 
had  been  abolished.  A  commission  of  three  men,  of 
undoubted  probity,  had  been  recently  sent  out  to  the 
Congo  to  make  a  full  and  untrammeled  investigation. 
The  majority  of  the  charges  brought  in  England  against 
the  management  were  vague  and  difficult  to  meet.  If 
those  making  them  would  furnish  facts  and  names,  the 
government  undertook  to  prove  that  the  men  guilty  had 
already  been  punished,  or  to  investigate  and  punish  the 
guilty. 

The  idea,  prevalent  in  America,  that  King  Leopold 
had  made  a  great  private  fortune  out  of  the  Congo  was 
false.  The  revenues  of  the  u  Crown  domain  "  were  ad- 
ministered by  three  men  in  Brussels,  and  not  a  farthing 
went  into  the  king's  pocket.  The  money  went  for 
work  in  the  Congo,  or  public  works  in  Belgium. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  the  relations  of  the 
Belgian  government  to  the  Congo,  Mr.  Head  said  that  at 
present  Leopold  was  King  of  Belgium  and  also  sov- 
ereign of  the  Congo  State.  But  he  had  made  a  will 
leaving  the  Congo  at  his  death  to  Belgium,  free  of  all 
the  money  he  had  given.  If  Belgium  refused  to  take  it, 
France  was  to  have  the  ownership,  provided  she  would 
pay  what  had  been  given  by  King  Leopold  and  the 
Belgian  people. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Morrison,  for  seven  years  a  missionary  in 
the  Congo,  corroborated  what  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Morel.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  Congo  government.  Every  important  com- 
mercial and  treaty  stipulation  under  which  the  State  had 
been  set  up  was  being  openly  and  defiantly  violated. 
That  was  the  inevitable  result  of  giving  one  man  abso- 
lute power  over  twenty -five  millions  of  people.  The 
freedom  of  trade  and  of  residence,  the  provision  against 
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land  monopoly,  had  all  been  violated.  Immediately  on 
acquiring  sovereignty  over  the  region,  King  Leopold  had 
issued  a  decree  appropriating  to  the  State  all  the  lands 
not  actually  occupied  by  the  houses  and  fields  of  the 
natives. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  State  many  traders  of 
different  nationalities  had  gone  into  the  country,  secured 
land  grants,  built  houses  and  shops  in  order  to  trade 
with  the  natives,  who  then  received  something  like  true 
value  for  their  ivory  and  rubber.  But  because  this 
method  did  not  bring  in  sufficient  revenue  to  satisfy 
King  Leopold,  large  areas  were  given  over  to  land  com- 
panies for  exclusive  exploitation,  the  government  to 
have  half  the  proceeds.  The  result  had  been  the  exter- 
mination of  the  old  trading  companies.  The  price  paid 
for  rubber  had  in  consequence  dropped  from  thirty  to 
five  cents  per  pound.  By  driving  out  the  trades  an  out- 
rage had  been  committed  against  the  very  nations  which 
had  brought  the  Congo  State  into  existence.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  district  in  the  extreme  west,  the  en- 
tire country,  with  the  natives  and  the  products,  is  now 
farmed  out  to  the  monopolistic  companies  for  exploitation. 

The  government  has  given  these  companies  the  right 
to  organize  armies,  to  compel  the  natives  to  bring  in 
tribute  of  ivory  and  rubber.  Mr.  Morrison  had  time 
after  time  seen  the  government  steamers  passing  his 
place  on  the  Kassai  river  loaded  down  with  rubber 
secured  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Cutting  off  of 
hands,  mutilations,  etc.,  necessarily  attended  such  a  sys- 
tem. Not  a  single  American  citizen  could  buy  a  square 
inch  of  land  in  the  territory.  He  had  seen  it  tried.  His 
mission  had  for  four  or  five  years  been  asking  for  some 
four  different  localities  for  new  mission  stations,  but  had 
been  absolutely  refused.  The  condition  of  the  people 
was  far  worse  than  when  King  Leopold  took  charge  of 
it.  Thirty  thousand  soldiers  from  the  cannibal  tribes, 
armed  with  repeating  rifles,  were  stationed  here  and  there 
in  the  territory  to  compel  the  natives  to  bring  in  rubber 
and  ivory.  He  had  seen  time  and  again  the  people 
fleeing  from  a  village  to  escape  the  cannibal  soldiers. 
Whether  the  money  went  into  King  Leopold's  pocket  or 
not  was  not  the  question :  the  yoke  should  be  taken  off 
the  neck  of  the  natives. 

What  was  now  imperative  was  an  impartial  inter- 
national investigation.  He  had  seen  something  of  the 
kind  of  "investigations"  which  had  been  spoken  of. 
He  had  himself  twice  brought  charges  of  awful  cruelties. 
An  officer  had  been  sent  to  "  investigate,"  and  that  was 
the  end  of  it.  Not  a  single  person  guilty  of  the  out- 
rages had  ever  been  punished. 

The  Chairman  remarked,  before  introducing  Dr.  Yamei 
Kin,  that  it  was  most  extraordinary  that  at  this  age  of 
the  world  one  man  should  have  absolute  power  over  any 
nation  or  group  of  men  to  give  away  their  land  and  their 
persons  to  Belgium  or  France  as  he  pleased.  "  Civiliza- 
tion "  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  quite  so  arrogantly. 

Dr.  Kin  said  that  the  Chinese  recognized  the  gifts  and 
blessings  that  had  been  brought  to  them  by  the  Western 
nations.  But  something  else  had  been  brought  for  which 
Asia  was  not  glad.  She  spoke  of  the  invasion  of  Asia 
by  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  evil  effects  on 
India  of  a  century  of  British  rule.  Her  arts  and  her 
architecture  had  perished.  Native  Indian  manufacture 
had  died  out.    The  landed  proprietors  were  being  driven 


out,  and  the  land  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  rapa- 
cious set  of  money  lenders,  whom  India  never  knew  in 
the  old  days. 

The  great  powers  had  gone  on  to  China.  The  British 
government  had  forced  the  opium  traffic  upon  the  coun- 
try, against  the  wish  of  the  rulers.  Misunderstandings 
had  of  course  arisen.  The  Chinese  had  borne  the 
aggression  with  more  kindliness  and  forbearance  than 
Western  peoples  would  have  done.  Japan,  perceiving 
the  danger  that  threatened  Asia,  had  thrown  aside  her 
traditions,  and  was  showing  the  Western  world  that 
Asia,  if  need  be,  could  meet  the  West  on  its  own  terms. 
Then  came  the  cry,  "  The  Yellow  Peril " ! 

Asia  did  not  thank  the  West  for  its  greed.  They  had 
learned  the  lesson  of  self-renunciation,  that  one  must  live 
in  the  spirit,  live  for  principles  demanding  self-sacrifice, 
live  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  Emperoi  of  China, 
accused  of  being  an  absolute  monarch,  really  ruled  by 
the  will  of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  this  message  of  renunciation,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  the  Orient  also  brought  the  West  an  aesthetic 
message:  they  in  the  East  had  learned  to  understand 
beauty  in  its  true  inward,  spiritual  sense.  In  return  for 
the  gift  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  East  brought  the 
West  the  greater  gift  of  showing  how  much  more 
courtesy,  kindliness,  gentleness,  considerateness,  the  true 
Christian  principles  of  love  can  accomplish  than  any  mate- 
rial blessings  in  improving  the  relations  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  world. 

The  last  speaker,  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  be- 
lieved that  America  would  greatly  profit  from  the  holding 
here  of  the  Peace  Congress.  There  was  in  America  an 
unaccountable  tendency  to  follow  Old  World  models ;  to 
reach  out  and  encroach  upon  the  weak.  It  was  a  good 
thing,  therefore,  to  have  foreign  statesmen  and  reformers 
come  over  and  tell  us  to  keep  true  to  our  New  World 
ideals,  and  not  to  follow  their  evil  example. 

Mr.  Frothingham  cited  with  approval  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford's  remark  that  religious  dominance  had  been 
largely  done  away  and  that  dominant  nations  must  also 
be  got  rid  of.  It  seemed  incredible  that  such  a  tale  of 
woe  as  had  been  heard  from  the  Congo  could  be  possible 
at  the  beginning  of  this  new  century.  It  should  be 
made  perfectly  clear  that  nations  were  governed  by  the 
same  laws  of  right  as  individuals.  In  common  life  weak- 
ness called  out  chivalry ;  it  should  be  so  among  nations. 
The  process  of  aggression  called  "expansion"  should 
everywhere  come  to  an  end.  Things  should  be  called 
by  their  right  name.  Stealing  should  not  be  called 
"  misappropriation  of  funds."  He  hoped  the  Congress 
would  do  much  to  hold  Americans  true  to  the  great  ideals 
and  principles  of  the  founders. 

MEETING   IN    THE    OLD    SOUTH    CHURCH. 

At  the  same  hour  Friday  afternoon  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Old  South  Church  to  hear  of  the  development 
of  the  peace  movement  in  Europe.  Edwin  D.  Mead 
presided,  and  the  speakers  were  6.  H.  Ferris  of  London, 
Professor  Ludwig  Quidde  of  Munich,  Hon.  William 
Randal  Creraer  of  Loudon,  Mr.  Alphonse  Jouet  of  Paris, 
J.  G.  Alexander  of  London  and  Professor  Louis  Wuarin 
of  Geneva. 

Mr.  Perris  spoke  briefly  of  a  recent  visit  which  he 
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had  made  to  Russia.  The  people,  owing  to  the  political 
system,  were  in  a  state  of  oppression  and  practical 
slavery.  They  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  They  were  thoroughly  pacific  in  disposi- 
tion, though  he  thought  the  government  far  from  being 
so.  The  people  in  England,  he  said,  were  now  really 
awakening  to  the  sin  and  folly  of  the  South  African  war. 
The  bitter  fruits  were  being  reaped  and  the  people  were 
finding  that  they  had  been  duped  by  a  lot  of  speculators. 
Territorial  expansion,  he  believed,  would  cost  the  United 
States  as  dearly  as  it  had  cost  Great  Britain.  He  said 
that  peace  sentiment  was  growing  rapidly  in  England 
since  the  close  of  the  Boer  war. 

Professor  Quidde  spoke  of  the  peace  movement  in 
Germany.  The  nation  was  still  dominated  by  militar- 
ism, but  peace  sentiment  was  growing  in  an  encouraging 
way.  There  were  now  about  seventy  peace  societies  in 
Germany,  with  twelve  hundred  active  members.  Hos- 
tile feeling  in  Germany  toward  France  was  dying  out. 
The  submission  of  the  Venezuelan  difficulty  to  the 
Hague  Court  was  first  proposed  by  Germany.  Germany 
had  also  entered  into  a  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration 
with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Cremer  gave  briefly  an  account  of  the  formation 
and  work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  as  it  has 
frequently  been  given  in  our  columns,  including  an  ac- 
count of  the  recent  Conference  at  St.  Louis  and  the  in- 
terview with  President  Roosevelt.  He  also  referred  to 
the  great  encouragement  which  the  new  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  had  given/ 

Mr.  Jouet  recited  the  progress  of  the  peace  movement 
in  France  since  the  Franco- Prussian  war.  The  old 
feeling  of  revenge  against  Germany  was  dying  out. 
The  peace  societies  were  growing  in  number  and 
strength.  The  recent  national  Peace  Congress  held 
at  Nimes  had  been  attended  by  six  hundred  delegates. 
France  had  a  strong  arbitration  organization  in  the 
Chamber  of  deputies,  and  had  already  signed  treaties  of 
obligatory  arbitration  with  a  number  of  governments. 

J.  G.  Alexander,  Secretary  of  the  International  Law 
Association,  gave  an  account  of  the  negotiation  and 
signing  of  the  recent  treaties  of  arbitration  among  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe. 

Professor  Louis  Wuarin  of  Geneva,  the  last  speaker, 
discussed  the  question  of  how  irritating  differences  be- 
tween nations  may  be  prevented  from  degenerating 
into  war,  and  proposed  as  a  remedy  the  creation  of  a 
"  Chamber  of  Fair  Discussion,"  in  connection  with  the 
Hague  Court,  which  should  have  a  certain  tutelary  super- 
vision of  negotiations  of  governments  having  subjects  of 
complaint.  He  also  made  a  strong  appeal  for  justice  to 
the  oppressed  Armenians. 

PEACE  CONGRESS  BANQUET. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Peace  Congress  banquet  was 
given  in  Horticultural  Hall.  Five  hundred  persons  were 
at  the  tables,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  extraordinary 
interest.  After-dinner  addresses  were  made  by  the  Bar- 
oness von  Suttner,  Pastor  Charles  Wagner,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Byles,  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
Hon.  John  Lund,  Bliss  Perry,  and  Professor  William 
James.  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine  presided  and  intro- 
duced the  speakers. 


CLOSING   BUSINESS    SESSION. 

The  closing  business  session  of  the  Congress  was  held 
on  Saturday  morning  in  Park  Street  Church. 

Mr.  Jiro  Abratani,  an  editor  from  Japan,  spoke  a  few 
words  of  greeting,  and  told  of  his  efforts  at  preaching 
peace  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  Japanese  he  de- 
clared to  have  been  until  recently  a  peace-loving  and 
peace-keeping  people.  He  feared  that  now  militarism 
would  grow  from  year  to  year  in  Japan. 

Dr.  M.  Cbirurg  asked  permission  and  was  permitted 
to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  what  had  been  said  the 
previous  day  by  English  delegates  against  Russia.  He 
wished  it  understood,  and  gave  facts  to  show,  that  the 
Russian  nation  was  not  so  barbarous  as  had  Seen  charged. 
He  thought  England  herself  even  more  guilty  in  her  way 
in  regard  to  the  Turkish  atrocities  than  Russia.  At  the 
opening  of  Dr.  Chirurg's  remarks  a  little  touch  of  dra- 
matic interest  was  given  to  the  Congress  by  the  shaking 
of  hands  and  the  exchange  of  greetings  between  him  and 
Jiro  Abratani. 

Mr.  Burrows  said,  in  explanation  of  his  remarks  the 
previous  day,  that  he  had  not  made  an  attack  on  the 
Russian  nation  as  a  nation,  but  only  on  the  government, 
and  he  still  stood  by  all  he  had  said. 

Dr.  Darby  then  reported  from  Committee  A  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  Congo  question.  The  resolution  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  G.  B.  Clark,  Dr.  Darby  and  Senator  La 
Fontaine,  and  after  some  modification  was  unanimously 
adopted  in  the  form  given  in  a  previous  issue  of  this 
paper.  The  resolution  urged  the  investigation  by  an  in- 
ternational conference  or  commission  of  inquiry  of  the 
charges  made  against  King  Leopold's  administration  of 
the  Congo  State  and  the  defining  of  the  relations  of  the 
State  to  the  powers  which  had  set  it  up. 

J.  G.  Alexandi  r  reported  from  Committee  B  a  brief 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  neutralization,  which  asked 
the  Berne  Bureau  to  report  to  a  future  Congress 
whether  the  ravages  of  war  might  not  be  further  limited 
by  extending  the  principle  of  neutrality,  already  applied 
to  certain  territories  and  certain  navigable  waters. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  after  the  reading  of  a 
paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Erving  Winslow  of  Boston. 

The  "  Economic  Causes  of  War "  was  then  discussed 
in  an  interesting  paper  by  J.  Prudhommeaux  of  Nimes, 
France.  A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Prudhommeaux 
was  adopted,  declaring  that  since  the  economic  cause  of 
war  was  one  of  the  most  fundamental,  the  friends  of 
peace  should,  in  the  interest  of  better  relations  among 
peoples,  make  a  most  careful  study  of  all  the  economic 
and  social  movements  tending  to  the  realization  of  a 
more  rational  organization  of  production,  exchange  and 
consumption,  and  asking  the  Berne  Peace  Bureau  to 
collect  the  fullest  possible  information  on  these  subjects, 
so  far  as  related  to  the  question  of  international  peace. 

The  Secretary  presented  to  the  Congress  the  letter 
from  Sir  John  Macdonell  of  University  College,  London, 
which  has  already  been  published  in  our  columns. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  one  subject  on  the 
program,  that  of  the  instruction  of  those  entering  diplo- 
matic careers  in  the  principles  and  history  of  arbitration, 
had  not  been  reported  on  by  the  Committee,  and  would 
go  over  for  a  future  congress. 

A  resolution  introduced  by  David  Greene  Haskins  of 
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Boston  was  adopted,  requesting  the  Peace  Bureau  to 
take  steps  to  secure  the  cooperation  in  the  peace  move- 
ment of  the  various  patriotic  societies  in  the  different 
countries. 

A  resolution  introduced  by  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  adopted 
calling  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
gress of  an  American  Committee  to  cooperate  with  the 
Peace  Bureau  in  raising  a  general  fund  for  peace  propa- 
ganda. 

The  Congress  also  voted  a  resolution  asking  for  the 
authorization,  by  the  United  States  Congress,  of  the 
collection,  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of 
statistics  on  the  cost  of  wars  and  maintaining  armaments 
for  the  past  century. 

A  resolution  supplementary  to  those  already  voted, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  of  Bedford,  England, 
was  adopted,  urging  upon  the  governments  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  all  dealings  with  weak  and  native  races  should 
be  strictly  on  the  lines  of  justice  and  righteousness. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion and  to  the  people  of  Boston  for  their  generous  hos- 
pitality, introduced  by  Hon.  William  Randal  Cremer  and 
supported  by  Herbert  Burrows,  the  Baroness  von  Suttner, 
Professor  T.  Ruyssen,  Mr.  E.  T.  Moneta,  Senator  La 
Fontaine  and  Professor  Pierre  Clerget,  was  unanimously 
and  cordially  adopted. 

Mr.  Mead  replied  for  the  Committee  on  Organization, 
and  Mr.  Paine,  after  a  few  appropriate  concluding  re- 
marks, declared  the  Thirteenth  International  Peace  Con- 
gress closed. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   MEETINGS. 

The  Congress  was  followed  by  a  most  interesting  and 
successful  series  of  meetings  in  various  cities,  in  which 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Boston  meetings  were 
fully  maintained.  About  forty  meetings  in  all  were  held. 
The  cities  were  Springfield,  Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Portland,  Me.,  Northampton,  Mass.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Toronto,  Guelph  and  Newmarket, 
Canada.  The  speakers  at  these  meetings  were  mostly 
the  foreign  delegates  and  some  prominent  citizens  of  the 
cities  where  the  meetings  were  held. 


New  Books. 


The  Mother-Artist.  By  Jane  Dearborn  Mills. 
Boston :  The  Palmer  Company.     1904.     148  pp.,  11.00. 

The  artist-spirit  embodies  the  noblest  attitude  of  the 
human  mind  toward  the  conditions  under  which  it  finds 
itself.  This  little  book  is  at  once  a  plea  and  an  inspiration 
for  woman  to  perform  her  highest  duty  in  this  noblest 
spirit.  The  realities  of  the  home-life  —  the  friction  of 
temperament,  the  restrictions  of  poverty,  the  problems 
of  discipline  —  are  all  placed  in  the  light  of  the  artist's 
ideal,  and  one  by  one  they  grow  not  merely  clear  but  lum- 
inous. Then,  that  nothing  may  be  left  to  doubt,  the  test- 
ing by  experience  of  the  theory  so  suggestively  applied  in 
many  choice  incidents  is  urged.  But  the  book  is  itself 
its  own  best  plea,  for  it  inspires.  The  spirit  it  breathes 
is  the  artist-spirit,  the  spirit  also  of  one  who  has  caught 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  significance  of  parent- 
hood and  childhood.     The  author  knows  the  actual  value 


of  the  suggestions  offered,  the  essential  fallacy  of  the 
methods  criticised.  The  book  differs  from  the  ordinary 
books  on  child-study  in  that  it  does  not  outline  a  method, 
nor  prescribe  rule?,  nor  declare  dictums.  It  seeks  to 
inspire  a  life,  to  restore  the  mother's  attitude  of  mind 
toward  her  children  from  that  of  disciplinarian  to  that  of 
comrade  and  fellow-learner  of  life's  great  lessons.  For 
this  reason  the  book  will  not  reach  some ;  those  who  can 
only  follow  rules  will  find  nothing  in  it.  For  the  same 
reason  it  will  reach  others,  and  those  who  have  the  heart 
to  understand  will  feel  truly  indebted  to  its  author.  In 
its  literary  form  also  the  book  shows  the  touch  of  an 
artist.  *  *  * 


Pamphlets  Received. 

Eighty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  New 
York:  American  Bible  Society. 

Extreme- Orient:  Traites  et  Conventions.  Contains,  in  French, 
the  treaties  between  China  and  Japan,  1895;  the  arrangement  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  1886;  the  treaty  between  China  and  the  powers.  1600; 
the  RuMo-Chinese  treaty  of  the  same  year:  and  the  Negotiations  between 
Russia  and  Japan  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Berne :  the 
International  Peace  Bureau. 

The  8ACREDNE88  of  Human  Life.  Address  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
Philadelphia:  Friends'  Book  Store. 

Man  in  the  Democracy  :  His  Educational  Rights,  Duties  and  Destiny. 
Inaugural  Address  of  Charles  W.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Teacher  as  a  Missionary  of  Peace.  The  Friends  Association, 
141  College  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Meat  Fetish.  By  Ernest  Crosby.  The  Humanitarian  League, 
S3  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


Form  of  Bequest. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 

1  ■  m  ■ 

Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 
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George  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  President. 
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Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President, 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Abticlk  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "  Ameri- 
can Peacb  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Ast.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian' denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  V.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Abt.  VI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Asr.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  incl  iding  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
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The  Frenzied  Naval  Program, 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  an  effective  reac- 
tion against  the  indefinite  increase  of  the  navy  has  set 
in,  both  among  the  people  and  among  public  men. 
The  estimates  for  the  coming  year  which  were  sent 
in  by  the  naval  board  amounted  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  millions,  an  increase  over  the 
past  year  of  fourteen  per  cent.  The  bill  which  has 
been  voted  by  Congress  carries  slightly  less  than  one 
hundred  millions,  or  in  other  words  allows  practically 
no  increase  at  all  of  the  budget. 

The  original  estimates  provided  also  for  the  build- 
ing of  three  new  battleships.  These  were  cut  down 
to  two  in  the  House,  where  a  strong  disposition  ex- 
isted to  eliminate  from  the  bill  all  the  new  ships. 
While  the  bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  House  a 
vigorous  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  number  of 
battleships  to  one.  The  amendment  to  this  effect 
received  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  votes  against 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  for  the  two  ships. 

The  provision  for  two  battleships  was  carried 
through  by  the  influence  of  the  President,  who  con- 
tinues with  unabated  strenuousness  to  defend  his 
policy  of  a  big  and  ever-expanding  fleet  of  warships 


as  the  only  sure  means  by  which  peace  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  be  maintained.  We  are  assured 
that,  in  addition  to  the  forty-two  who  did  so,  at  least 
thirty  other  Republican  Representatives  were  disposed 
to  vote  against  the  battleships,  and  probably  would 
have  none  so  but  for  the  pressure  put  upon  them  by 
the  President  directly  and  through  Speaker  Cannon. 
If  these  representatives  had  had  the  courage  to  free 
themselves  from  party  domination  and  vote  their 
honest  sentiments,  the  real  opposition  to  the  extrava- 
gant naval  program  would  have  manifested  itself  in 
its  full  strength. 

The  opposition  of  members  of  the  House  to  further 
naval  increase  sprang  largely  from  economic  consid- 
erations. The  prospect  of  a  big  deficit  alarmed  them. 
But  their  willingness  to  cut  the  naval  appropriations 
rather  than  others  shows  how  far  genuine  opposition 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  navy,  in  rivalry  with  other 
powers,  has  progressed.  A  considerable  number  of 
prominent  Republican  representatives  consider  the 
big  navy  program  not  only  excessively  costly  but 
also  both  foolish  and  dangerous;  that  a  great  war 
fleet  is  entirely  needless  from  the  point  of  view  of 
defense,  and  increases  materially  the  danger  of  fric- 
tion and  war  abroad.  Among  the  prominent  House 
opponents,  on  the  Republican  side,  of  further  increase 
are  Littlefield  of  Maine,  Sherman  and  Wadsworth  of 
New  York,  Burton  of  Ohio,  Gillett  and  Lawrence  of 
Massachusetts,  Adams  of  Pennsylvania  and  Bartholdt 
of  Missouri. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President's  naval  policy  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  defeat  this  year,  and  it  is 
reported  that  many  Republicans  in  the  House  who 
yielded  to  pressure  this  time  and  voted  with  the 
party  will  not  do  so  again. 

In  the  Senate  the  attack  on  the  President's  policy 
was  even  sharper  and  stronger  than  in  the  House. 
An  effort  was  made  there  also  to  reduce  to  two  the 
number  of  battleships  to  be  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
But  the  motion  failed  in  very  much  the  same  way  as 
was  the  case  in  the  IJouse.  The  vote  on  it  stood 
twenty-two  to  thirty-eight. 

The  opposition  in  the  Senate  on  the  Republican 
side  was  led  by  Senator  Hale  of  Maine,  himself  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  He 
declared  for  the  reduction  of  the  navy  program  to 
the  building  of  one  battleship  a  year,  "  to  make  good 
the  waste  that  time  causes " ;  that  is,  to  keep  the 
navy  down  to  its  present  size.  He  was  particularly 
severe  in  his  arraignment  of  the  policy  of  imitating 
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Great  Britain.  "  The  principal  object  of  a  big  navy 
in  time  of  peace,"  he  said,  "  is  to  bully  small  powers," 
or  to  go  and  "  bark  at  the  doors  "  of  some  weak  state 
"that  has  been  brow-beaten  by  European  powers." 
If  this  country  meant  to  follow  the  British  policy  of 
bullying  small  powers, "  the  present  navy,"  he  asserted, 
"  was  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  to  what  would  be 
required." 

The  people  throughout  the  country  are  not  yet 
fully  aware  of  the  proportions  to  which  this  "  baga- 
telle of  a  navy  "  has  grown  in  a  few  years.  We  are 
spending  on  it  at  the  present  time  one  hundred  mil- 
lions a  year,  which  is  half  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the 
entire  system  of  free  public  school  education  in  the 
forty-five  states  of  the  Union,  and  nearly  five  times 
as  much  as  the  annual  outlay  on  all  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  nation.  The  vessels  of  the  navy 
fit  for  service,  including  47  under  construction,  num- 
ber at  the  present  time  312.  There  are  25  first-class 
battleships  (including  those  in  construction),  1  second- 
class  battleship,  1 2  armored  cruisers  (including  those 
building),  23  protected  cruisers  (including  those 
building),  10  monitors,  3  scout-cruisers  (building), 
35  torpedo-boats  (including  those  in  construction), 
16  destroyers,  and  8  submarines,  together  with  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  several  types  such  as  gunboats,  etc. 
This  great  fleet  has  been  built  up  within  twenty 
years.  It  has  cost  the  nation  on  an  average  over 
fifty  millions  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  total 
cost  in  twenty  years  has  been  not  less  than  seven 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  including  of  course  the 
expense  of  annual  maintenance.  It  is  very  rare  in- 
deed that  a  great  folly  can  be  expressed  in  figures  as 
the  navy  folly  can  be. 

The  effort  of  President  Roosevelt  on  the  22d  of 
February,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  de- 
fend his  big  navy  policy  by  an  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Washington  was,  it  seems  to  us,  as  flagrant  a  case 
of  one-sided  special  pleading  as  could  well  be  found. 
He  quotes  Washington's  maxim,  **  To  be  prepared 
for  war  is  the  most  effective  means  to  promote  peace," 
and  declares  that  the  best  way  to  show  loyalty  to  the 
first  President's  teachings  is  "  to  see  to  it  that  the 
work  of  building  up  our  navy  goes  steadily  on." 

Not  a  word  is  cited  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  Washing- 
ton's pointed  and  impressive  utterances  against  the 
inauspiciousness  to  liberty  of  "overgrown  military 
establishments,"  which  "are  to  be  regarded  as  partic- 
ularly hostile  to  republican  liberty."  He  keeps  far 
from  his  lips  Washington's  famous  utterances  to 
David  Humphreys  in  1785  :  "  My  first  wish  is  to  see 
this  plague  to  mankind  (war)  banished  from  the 
earth,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  world  em- 
ployed in  more  pleasing  and  innocent  amusements 
than  in  preparing  implements  and  exercising  them 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind."  Similar  strong  ut- 
terances were  made  by  him  a  number  of  times  in  his 
letters  from  1785  to  1789. 


What  Washington  said  about  being  prepared  for 
war  was  said  in  reference  to  the  maintaining  of  a 
suitable  militia  force,  in  the  days  when  the  young 
nation  was  scarcely  on  its  feet  and  was  cordially  dis- 
liked by  all  the  great  powers  of  Western  Europe. 
To  pervert  this  moderate  maxim  of  the  time  so  as  to 
make  it  support  the  further  large  increase  of  a  navy 
which  has  reached  the  formidable  proportions  of  ours, 
costing  already  a  hundred  millions  a  year,  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  has  grown  great  and  impregnable, 
when  it  has  no  enemies  and  is  universally  respected, 
is  to  do  the  extremest  violence  to  the  genius  of  his- 
tory and  to  the  character  of  Washington.  It  is  to 
confound  the  spirit  of  the  greatest  American,  a  re- 
publican of  republicans,  with  that  of  Napoleon. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  the  President's 
frenzied  naval  program  came  so  near  being  defeated 
last  month  in  Congress.  Next  year,  or  the  next,  we 
may  expect  to  see  its  plumed  head  sink  beneath  the 
waves  of  popular  disapproval  and  disappear. 


The  Arbitration  Treaties  Dead. 

The  arbitration  treaties  which  were  negotiated  by 
Secretary  Hay  and  sent  by  the  President  to  the 
Senate,  and  which  had  the  support  of  practically  the 
whole  people,  are  dead,  and  another  chapter  in  the 
progress  of  the  movement  in  this  country  is  closed. 
It  is  a  lugubrious  ending,  we  must  confess.  To  say 
that  we  are  disappointed  is  a  waste  of  words.  Eight 
years  have  passed  since  the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty 
met  with  an  inglorious  fate,  and  here  we  are  down 
again. 

But  it  is  not  a  time  to  beat  one's  breast  or  tear 
one's  hair.  It  would  be  useless,  also,  to  waste  one's 
strength  in  cursing  and  fighting  either  the  Senate  or 
the  President.  Enough  of  that  has  already  been 
done  by  the  press  of  the  country,  and,  furthermore, 
we  are  estopped  by  our  principles  from  indulging  in 
such  warlike  performances.  Let  us  gather  ourselves 
up  out  of  the  dust  and  see  what  the  situation  really 
is.  Perhaps  it  may  not,  after  all,  be  as  bad  as  at  the 
first  sight  it  seems  to  be. 

The  treaties  which  were  sent  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vided that  for  a  period  of  five  years  all  controversies 
of  a  judicial  order  and  those  regarding  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaties  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Hague  Court ;  and,  further,  that  "  in  each  individual 
case  the  contracting  parties,  before  appealing  to  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration,  shall  conclude  a  spe- 
cial agreement  defining  clearly  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute," etc. 

The  Senate  held  that,  in  its  judgment,  this  special 
agreement  would  in  each  particular  case  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  treaty,  and  hence  amended  Article  2  by 
changing  the  word  agreement  to  treaty \  in  order  that 
it  might  have  the  unquestioned  right  to  pass  upon 
every  agreement  for  the  submission  of  a  dispute,  of 
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whatever  kind,  to  the  permanent  Arbitration  Court 
at  The  Hague.  In  this  amended  form  the  Senate,  on 
the  11th  of  February,  ratified  the  treaties  by  a  vote 
of  50  to  9. 

The  President,  as  he  had  already  stated  in  a  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  regards  the  treaties  as  rendered  valueless  by 
this  amendment,  and  will  not  take  any  further  action 
upon  them.  There  are  several  reasons,  as  reported, 
which  have  led  him  to  this  decision. 

In  the  first  place,  the  treaties  would  have  to  be 
negotiated  over  again,  in  the  amended  form,  with  the 
foreign  powers  which  had  signed  them.  Some  of 
these  powers  have,  it  is  said,  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  complete  the  treaties  in  this  form,  though 
considering  them  of  no  practical  value.  Others 
would  positively  refuse  to  do  so,  and  the  govern- 
ment, if  it  went  ahead,  would  thus  be  put  into  an 
awkward  position  by  having  to  discriminate  against 
some  of  the  most  prominent  powers  of  the  world. 

A  second  and  weightier  reason  is  that  the  Presi->- 
dent's  existing  powers  under  the  HagueN  Convention 
would  be  fatally  narrowed  and  limited  if  these 
treaties  in  their  amended  form  went  into  effect. 
Under  the  Hague  Convention  an  agreement  to  sub- 
mit a  dispute  to  the  arbitration  court  does  not  require 
the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  third  place,  the  President  feels  that  his 
powers  under  the  Constitution  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  government  would  be  gravely  entrenched 
upon  if  each  particular  case  of  submission  under  a 
general  treaty  had  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Senate, 
The  unbroken  tradition  of  a  hundred  years  he  re- 
gards as  supporting  this  view.  The  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  a  general  treaty,  once  approved  by 
the  Senate,  becomes  the  prerogative  of  the  President 
as  the  Executive  of  the  government.  The  amend- 
ment, therefore,  of  these  treaties,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  carried  out  except  through  special  treaties  upon 
which  the  Senate  must  pass  in  each  particular  case, 
destroys,  in  his  view,  their  general  character  and 
makes  them  essentially  not  general  treaties  at  all. 
Their  ratification,  therefore,  curtailing  his  powers 
under  the  general  Hague  Convention,  crippling  his 
constitutional  prerogatives,  and  making  it  impossible 
for  him  to  secure  an  arbitration  during  the  long 
vacations  of  the  Senate,  he  considers  to  be  a  decided 
step  backward,  and  hence  he  declines  to  make  an 
effort  to  complete  the  treaties. 

The  above  is  the  President's  position  as  nearly  as 
we  have  been  able  to  understand  it,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  a  very  strong  one. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  every 
agreement  to  submit  a  dispute  to  arbitration  under  a 
general  treaty,  as  well  as  without  one,  and,  in  fact, 
every  arrangement  with  a  foreign  nation,  is,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  a  treaty,  and  therefore 
requires  the  advice  and  consent  of  that  body  before 


it  can  become  operative.  The  Senate's  doctrine  on 
this  point  —  which  has  certainly  a  somewhat  new 
and  strange  sound  in  the  light  of  historical  prece- 
dents —  has  back  of  it  the  assumption  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  not  to  be  entrusted  single  and  alone,  and 
that  the  Constitution  did  not  mean  that  he  should  be 
entrusted,  with  such  extraordinary  power  as  that  of 
determining  in  all  cases  of  dispute  with  foreign 
nations  what  were  questions  of  a  judicial  order,  not 
affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  very  serious  constitu- 
tional question  has  been  raised  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate.  How  this  question  is  to  be 
settled,  we  do  not  see,  unless  it  can  be  got  in  some 
shape  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  we  believed  that  it  was  this  constitutional  ques- 
tion alone  that  had  killed  the  arbitration  treaties,  we 
should  not  feel  so  bad  about  the  matter.  We  fear, 
however,  that  this  was  not  the  real  cause.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  number  of  Senators  are  not  at  all 
friends  of  arbitration,  and  do  not  desire  to  see  it 
advanced.  Others  are  credibly  reported  to  have  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Irish  opposition  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere.  Some  Southern 
Senators  were  outspoken  in  their  opposition  because 
of  their  fear  that  the  repudiated  Southern  State 
bonds  might  be  collected  through  arbitration.  Not  a 
few  Senators  had  come  to  believe — and  the  San 
Domingo  performance  made  them  believe  all  the 
more  strongly  —  that  the  President  was  increasingly 
disposed  to  assume  in  foreign  affairs  authority  which 
did  not  belong  to  him.  These  causes,  combined  with 
the  Senate's  jealousy  of  its  own  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives, and  its  generality  believed  growing  incli- 
nation to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  government,  combined  to  bring  about 
the  extraordinary  vote  by  which  the  treaty  was 
amended,  and  in  that  form  ratified. 

But  the  perishing  of  these  treaties  does  not  mean 
that  arbitration  is  beaten  or  even  given  a  setback. 
The  government  will  go  on  arbitrating  its  contro- 
versies with  other  countries  with  even  greater  cer- 
tainty than  in  the  past.  It  will  stand  by  and  faith- 
fully employ  the  Hague  Court.  The  campaign  for 
these  treaties  has  brought  to  light  the  deep  and 
widespread  and  rapidly  growing  interest  of  all  classes 
of  the  American  people,  including  the  national  pub- 
lic officials  themselves,  in  the  arbitration  cause ;  and 
their  defeat  will  make  the  people  more  determined 
than  ever  that  their  will  on  this  subject  shall  be 
executed.  The  Senate  itself,  by  its  vote  of  ratification, 
is  now  for  the  first  time  officially  on  record  as  a  body 
as  in  favor  of  treaties  pledging  in  advance  the  sub- 
mission of  important  classes  of  cases  to  the  inter- 
national court  of  arbitration.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  are  solidly  with  us. 

We  are  much  farther  along,  therefore,  really,  if 
not  formally,  than  we  have  ever  been  before.     The 
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breach  between  the  two  branches  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  will  be  healed,  and  arbitration  treaties 
will  be  present  in  high  honor  at  the  reconciliation. 
The  new  Conference  at  The  Hague,  which  cannot 
be  long  deferred,  will,  if  we  mistake  not  the  signs  of 
the  times,  have  surprises  for  us  all  in  the  carrying  to 
completion  of  the  permanent  system  of  arbitration 
already  so  well  and  successfully  inaugurated.  If  we 
sorrow,  therefore,  let  it  be  as  those  who  have  hope  — 
large,  strong,  well  founded. 

The  Findings  of  the  North  Sea 
Commission. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  appointed  under 
the  terms  of  the  Hague  Convention  to  investigate 
the  facts  connected  with  the  firing  of  Russian  war- 
ships upon  English  fishing  boats  in  the  North  Sea, 
have  justified  all  that  was'said  at  the  time  in  these 
columns  of  the  peculiar  value  of  the  provision  of  the 
Convention  for  the  appointment  of  Commissions  of 
Inquiry  without  arbitral  powers  in  cases  of  contro- 
versy where  the  facts  were  in  dispute. 

The  report  of  the  Commission,  after  it  had  taken 
evidence  and  carefully  considered  all  the  details  of 
the  affair,  was  made  by  Admiral  Fournier,  the 
French  member,  on  February  25,  in  the  grand  salon 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris.  The  great  hall  was 
filled  with  ambassadors,  civil  dignitaries,  and  mil- 
itary and  naval  officers,  with  their  wives  and  friends, 
representing  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  The 
scene  was  a  most  impressive  one.  Interest  in  the 
decision  had  been  much  intensified  by  rumors  which 
had  got  afloat  that  the  Commission  had  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Russian  contention ;  and  it  is  not  much 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  civilized  world  never 
awaited  with  more  living  concern  the  report  of  any 
international  commission.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission make  it  certain  that  the  incident  will  quickly 
be  closed,  and  that  no  serious  illwill  between  the 
two  countries  will  be  left  behind  as  a  result  of  it. 
War  over  the  unfortunate  occurrence  has  now  be- 
come morally  impossible. 

The  judgment  declares,  only  the  Russian  Commis- 
sioner dissenting,  that  there  were  no  Japanese  tor- 
pedo boats  present  at  the  time  of  the  firing  of  the 
Russian  ships.  It  further  declares  that  the  Dogger 
Bank  fishermen  were  not  guilty  of  any  interference 
with  the  Russian  vessels.  The  commander  of  the 
Russian  fleet  is  adjudged  by  the  Commission  not  to 
have  been  justified  in  opening  fire.  This  was  the 
main  point  in  the  controversy. 

In  these  respects  the  report  of  the  Commission 
fully  supports  the  British  view  of  the  affair.  But  it 
gives  no  countenance  to  the  opinion,  expressed  at 
the  time  in  the  harshest  and  most  inflammatory  way 
by  the  British  press,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Russian 
officers  was  insolent  and  wanton.     The  Commission 


fully  exonerates  them  from  having  acted  in  a  reck- 
less and  inhuman  way,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  their  surroundings  before  them.  They  were 
mistaken  in  their  judgment  of  the  situation  and  did 
a  great  wrong,  but  the  mistake  was  one  that  the 
Commission  considers  to  have  been  a  natural  error 
to  make  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  the 
war  in  the  East  had  created. 

With  the  facts  thus  determined  by  an  impartial 
commission,  the  two  governments  will  speedily  be 
able  to  adjust  the  difference,  which  will  now  be 
chiefly  a  question  of  the  damages  to  be  paid  by 
Russia  to  the  families  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
fishermen,  and  to  the  owners  of  the  fishing  boats 
which  were  sunk  or  damaged.  The  Czar  of  Russia, 
immediately  after  the  occurrence,  expressed  his  pro- 
found regret  at  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  readi- 
ness of  his  government  to  pay  damages  if  his  officers 
should  be  found  to  have  done  wrong.  The  amount 
will  be  determined  by  arbitration,  or  by  direct  nego- 
tiation ;  probably  the  latter,  as  the  sum  will  not  be  a 
very  large  one,  as  such  affairs  go,  and  can  be  readily 
determined. 

What  would  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  Dog- 
ger Bank  affair  if  the  Hague  Convention  had  not 
existed  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  It  is  altogether 
probable,  however,  that  the  relations  between  the 
two  governments  would  have  become  seriously 
strained.  War  was  in  the  air,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  it  was  averted  by  the  potency  of  the 
great  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Disputes,  the  obligations  of  which  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  the  two  governments  fully  recog- 
nized and  quickly  acted  upon.  To  the  calmness  and 
good  sense  of  the  British  government  under  the  ex- 
citement and  clamor  of  the  hour  great  credit  is  due 
for  the  pacific  outcome.  But  this  calmness  was 
itself  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  existence  of 
the  Hague  Convention. 

We  may  expect  that  in  the  future  this  provision 
for  commissions  of  inquiry,  which  has  now  been 
with  such  remarkable  success  put  into  operation,  will 
be  much  used.  Wars  between  the  nations  have  in 
many  cases  sprung  from  ignorance  of  facts.  There 
will  be  hereafter  no  excuse  for  wars  of  this  kind, 
and  with  this  means  of  avoiding  them  at  hand,  there 
will  be  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  nations 
to  find  excuse  for  them. 

The  lesson  needs  to  be  impressed  that  if  such  un- 
fortunate occurrences  as  was  this  of  the  Dogger 
Bank  are  to  be  avoided,  war  itself  must  be  wholly 
abolished.  There  is  no  provision  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention that  will  protect  the  world  from  all  the  side 
evils  of  an  armed  conflict  when  it  is  once  raging.  It 
is  a  fine  thing  to  prevent  a  war  from  spreading,  as 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  this  case;  but  how 
much  greater  to  make  impossible  the  central  fire, 
which  flings  its  hot  and  deadly  jets  of  flame  in  every 
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direction !  What  infinite  mischiefs  to  the  whole  of 
humanity  such  a  war  as  that  in  the  Far  East  carries 
with  it  I 


Nmrtral  Zoom 
on  the  Atlantic. 


Editorial  Notes. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  address, 
printed  on  another  page,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Com- 
mercial bodies  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  proposing 
the  neutralization  of  the  great  trade  routes  on  the  Atlantic. 
This  Board  is  one  of  the  most  important  trade  organiza- 
tions in  the  country,  being  composed  of  representatives 
of  forty-six  Boards  of  Trade,  in  as  many  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  action  taken  by 
this  body  was  in  no  sense  hasty  or  inconsiderate.  Several 
weeks  were  taken  for  the  thorough  study  of  the  subject. 
The  resolution  was  passed  on  the  17th  of  January.  The 
matter  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  signed  to  the  document  to  prepare  a 
statement  to  be  sent  with  the  resolution  to  the  various 
commercial  bodies  throughout  the  nation,  and  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  address  speaks  for  itself,  and  we  do 
not  need  to  present  any  considerations  to  show  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  proposition.  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial we  gave  our  view  of  the  whole  subject.  What 
these  practical  business  men  propose  is  not  something 
new;  it  is  merely  that  the  principle  of  neutralization, 
already  successfully  applied  to  certain  states  and  waters, 
be  extended  to  these  zones  of  the  Atlantic  over  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  at  the 
present  time  passes.  They  are  international  highways, 
and  they  ought  to  be  neutralized  in  the  common  interests 
of  the  world.  We  feel  sure  that  the  proposition  will 
meet  with  large  endorsement  by  the  business  organiza- 
tions of  the  world. 


The  following  editorial  note  from  the 
wElS^*™*  Christian  Endeavor  World  shows  how 
deep  a  hold  the  proposition  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Regular  Congress  of  the  Nations  is  taking  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  country. 
Among  the  great  weeklies  the  Christian  Endeavor 
World,  with  its  able  and  progressive  editor,  Amos  R. 
Wells,  is  now  one  of  the  leaders  in  promoting  the  organi- 
zation of  the  world  on  a  Christian  and  rational  basis. 

"The  Christian  Endeavor  societies  have  expressed 
themselves  in  no  undecided  fashion  regarding  the  great 
project  of  a  World's  Congress.  Our  memorials,  petition- 
ing the  Senate  and  House  *  to  authorize  the  President 
to  invite  the  governments  of  the  world  to  join  in  estab- 
lishing an  international  congress,  to  meet  at  stated  periods 
to  deliberate  upon  questions  of  common  interest  to  the 
nations,  and  to  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 


governments,'  have  been  forwarded  to  Washington,  and 
have  been  laid  before  Congress.  The  memorials  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  were  presented  by  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  the  well-known  historian,  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  Those  addressed  to  the  House  were 
presented  by  Congressman  Samuel  W.  McCall,  one  of  the 
leading  Representatives  of  the  Old  Bay  State. 

"  Altogether,  1,642  memorials  went  to  each  branch  of 
Congress.  These  represented  at  least  100,000  Christian 
Endeavorers.  How  widespread  was  the  interest  shown 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
number  of  memorials  sent  by  the  several  States. 


Alabama 12 

Alaska 2 

Arizona 4 

Arkansas   10 

California    64 

Colorado 23 

Connecticut 41 

Delaware   3 

District  of  Columbia . .  53 

Florida  8 

Georgia 5 

Idaho 5 

Illinois 104 

Indiana 55 

Iowa   62 

Kansas 57 

Kentucky  8 

Louisiana 9 

Maine 33 

Maryland    14 

Massachusetts 130 

Michigan 59 

Minnesota 46 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri 39 

Montana 4 

Nebraska 33 


Nevada 3 

New  Hampshire 28 

New  Jersey 64 

New  Mexico 2 

New  York 177 

North  Carolina 3 

North  Dakota 10 

Ohio   127 

Oklahoma 11 

Indian  Territory  —  2 

Oregon 14 

Pennsylvania    179 

Rhode  Island 6 

South  Carolina 4 

South  Dakota 10 

Tennessee 7 

Texas 10 

Utah 2 

Vermont  25 

Virginia 6 

Washington 27 

West  Virginia 7 

Wisconsin 28 

Wyoming 1 

Hawaii 3 

Porto  Rico 1 

Assiniboia 1 


"Of  course,  no  one  expects  Congress  to  take  at  once 
the  action  desired.  Probably  when  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  both  branches,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
made  the  same  request,  they  hardly  expected  Congress 
to  take  action. 

"  But  all  such  expressions  of  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
must  influence  Congress.  They  influence  the  nation  also. 
A  few  more  thousand  memorials,  from  other  organiza- 
tions of  national  extent,  and  Congress  will  conclude  that 
the  People,  the  all-powerful  People,  really  want  this 
thing ;  that  they  are  tired  of  International  Anarchy,  and 
are  ready  for  the  Reign  of  Law  among  the  nations  of 
the  world." 


About  the  middle  of  February  the  Em- 

A^sMdtTciiir11'*  Pre88  °*  ft*188**  received  from  the  women 
of  Moscow  an  address  appealing  to  her, 
as  a  woman  and  a  mother,  to  use  her  influence  with  the 
Emperor  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  East.  The 
petition  says: 

"  Oh  sovereign,  we  believe  your  mother's  heart  feels 
all  the  horrors  of  war  as  we  do.  All  the  bases  of  life 
are  shaken,  and  all  the  moral  foundations  are  trembling. 
Mothers  who  have  to  bring  up  the  young  generation  are 
saddened  by  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  to  train  up 
children  on  the  basis  of  truth,  love  and  duty  when  the 
social  life  of  the  country  does  not  rest  thereon.    Our 
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beat  forces  are  perishing.  Mothers  whose  hearts  are 
breaking  cannot  remain  silent.  More  lives  will  be  sacri- 
ficed because  what  is -happening  is  not  spasmodic,  but 
the  result  of  earlier  calamities.  If  the  Emperor  leads 
the  country  in  paths  of  greatness,  its  women  will  help 
in  the  work  of  organization  by  guiding  their  brothers  and 
children  into  the  new  way  and  a  life  of  light." 

The  petition,  as  is  seen,  is  coached  in  the  most  prudent 
and  diplomatic  terms.  But  it  manifests,  in  language  which 
could  scarcely  be  made  more  noble,  a  world  of  pain  and 
suffering  bordering  on  the  verge  of  utter  despair.  "  All 
the  bases  of  life  are  shaken,  and  all  the  moral  founda- 
tions are  trembling."  What  these  Moscow  women  mean 
is  that  their  husbands,  brothers  and  sons  are  being  torn 
away  from  them  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  cruel 
and  heartless  god  of  war ;  that  their  homes  are  being 
wrecked ;  that  their  hopes  for  future  comfort  and  happi- 
ness are  being  blasted ;  and  that  the  war  spirit  is  degrad- 
ing the  people  morally  and  introducing  everywhere  a 
reign  of  lawlessness.  Under  these  conditions  the  women 
feel  that  their  "  best  forces  are  perishing,"  that  they  can 
do  nothing  for  the  good  and  greatness  of  the  country, 
either  in  bearing  children  or  in  attempting  to  train  them 
in  a  "life  of  light,"  "on  the  basis  of  truth,  love  and 
duty."  This  piteous  cry  of  the  Moscow  women,  which 
voices  the  stifled  feelings  of  multitudes  of  other  women 
all  over  the  empire,  ought  to  be  echoed  and  reechoed  by 
women  all  over  the  world,  not  simply  with  the  view  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  now  going  on,  but  of  making 
any  future  war  anywhere  impossible. 


In  an  essay  on  the  Japanese  an  English 
«Ti  christta?  B°hool-boy  recently  wrote  the  following 
remarkable  sentence:  u  Until  recently  the 
Japanese  used  to  fight  with  bows  and  arrows^  but  'now 
they  are  equipped  with  the  complete  arms  of  a  Christian" 
One  does  not  know  which  to  deplore  the  more,  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  have  plunged  headlong  into  modern 
militarism  and  armed  themselves  with  all  the  most  deadly 
and  costly  implements  of  human  slaughter  made  pos- 
sible by  modern  scientific  progress,  or  that  a  school-boy 
from  an  English  home  should  still  be  found  with  so  abso- 
lutely false  a  conception  of  the  simplest  elements  of 
Christianity  as  to  write  the  above  sentence.  England 
has  been  for  fifteen  centuries  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  teaching,  and  yet  it  seems  that  there  are  fami- 
lies within  her  borders  whose  ideas  and  feelings  have 
been  so  little  touched  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus  that  they 
are  still  darkly  and  crudely  pagan.  The  case  would  not 
be  so  bad  if  it  were  only  raw  English  school-boys  who 
were  capable  of  uttering  such  sentiment  as  that  cited 
above.  We  greatly  fear  that  this  small  boy  is  only  going 
in  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  trained  by  parental 
utterances,  or  possibly  by  expositions  and  exhortations 


from  the  pulpit  of  the  neighboring  church.  It  is  well 
known  that  within  the  last  decade  Englishmen  high  up 
in  both  church  and  state  have  uttered  sentiments  as 
crudely  and  flagrantly  un-Christian  as  if  the  Gospel  had 
never  crossed  to  English  shores.  The  same  is  true  of 
more  than  one  other  country.  Christendom,  in  many 
parts  of  it  at  any  rate,  is  in  sore  need  of  being 
Christianized. 


Many  persons  hold  principles  in  theory 
Bnmpie**1  which  they  are  very  slow  to  put  in  prac- 
tice, particularly  when  the  making  of  money 
is  in  one  scale  of  their  mental  balance.  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  now  and  then  persons  who  hold  what  are  con- 
sidered ultra  views  ready  without  hesitation  to  live  up  to 
them  even  in  times  of  unexpected  temptation.  Some 
time  ago  a  firm  of  manufacturers  of  leather  goods  in 
Philadelphia  received  a  letter  from  a  naval  contractor 
asking  for  prices  of  their  goods  which  he  wished  to  use 
in  the  construction  of  warships.  The  firm  replied  as 
follows : 

"  Replying  to  thy  inquiry  for  price  on  belt  for  the  navy 
department,  we  would  say  that  as  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  we  are  advocates  of  peace,  and  feel  that  it  is 
more  consistent  with  our  principles  not  to  attempt  to 
make  money  by  selling  it  to  the  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments. We  are  naturally  glad  to  do  business,  and  would 
say  that  this  is  purely  a  question  of  principle  with  us." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  war  in  the  Far  East  is  kept 
up  through  the  sale  of  materials  to  the  belligerents  by 
firms  of  manufacturers  in  the  nations  which  profess  to  be 
strictly  neutral.  If  these  firms  had  a  little  of  the  con- 
science and  moral  backbone  possessed  by  the  aforesaid 
Quaker  leather- goods  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  in 
regard  to  the  wickedness  and  inhumanity  of  war,  we 
should  have  no  need  to  be  invoking  the  mediation  of  the 
non-belligerent  powers  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ghastly  tragedy 
in  the  East  of  which  nearly  the  entire  civilized  world  is 
heart-sick.  The  great  syndicates  of  money-lenders  and 
the  manufacturers  of  war  materials  in  this  and  other 
countries  have  it  within  their  power  to  force  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Japan  within  a 
comparatively  brief  period.  If  they  have  never  thought 
of  their  responsibility  in  the  matter,  it  is  high  time  they 
should  begin  to  do  so. 


The   22d   of   February  was  again   ob- 

ofW^brumry°Bd  8erve^  tn^s  vear  Dy  a  number  of  the  peace 
societies  of  Europe  as  a  day  for  a  united 
manifestation  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  peace.  The 
identical  resolution  adopted  by  the  various  meetings  was 
as  follows : 

"The   present  assembly,   met  at  on  this 

peace   day,  proclaims  anew  as  its  leading  aim  and  its 
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raison  <F$tre  the  substitution  of  law  and  international 
order  in  place  of  international  anarchy  and  the  brutali- 
ties of  war.  It  declares  itself  strongly  opposed  to  the 
current  belief  that  the  existing  armaments  which  weigh 
so  heavily  on  all  the  nations  are  necessary  for  defense. 
It  believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  maintained 
especially  that  they  may  serve  the  interests  of  the 
dominant  powers  —  autocrats  or  plutocrats.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  justice,  impartial  and  equally  accessible  to  all, 
that  the  present  gathering  denounces  the  use  of  brute 
force  and  coercion  in  international  disputes,  and  pledges 
itself  to  labor  incessantly  with  a  view  to  the  reduction 
and  final  disappearance  of  standing  armies  and  fleets  in 
all  countries." 


The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  Mrs. 
RMMDe^rtmMt  nannan  jg  Bailey,  Superintendent  of  the 
Peace  Department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  XL, 
which  we  did  not  have  room  to  notice  in  our  last  issue, 
presents  a  report  of  good  work  done  in  the  twenty-eight 
States  in  which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  organized  peace 
departments.  Of  the  States  organized  and  having  super- 
intendents reports  were  received  from  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon, 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  Virginia,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Indiana.  The  superintendents  in 
these  States  had  distributed  large  quantities  of  literature, 
in  New  York  alone  more  than  a  million  pages  having 
been  given  out.  Lectures  have  been  given,  sermons 
preached,  parlor  meetings  held,  Bible  readings  given, 
peace  cards  distributed,  etc.  Several  of  the  superinten- 
dents had  attended  the  Boston  Peace  Congress  and 
carried  back  to  their  States  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
gathering.  Most  of  the  superintendents  report  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  cause  in  their  States  than  ever  before. 
The  work  of  the  department  is  particularly  effective 
among  women  and  children.  In  addition  to  giving  de- 
tails of  the  work  of  the  department,  Mrs.  Bailey's  report 
presents  a  summary  of  the  general  peace  work  of  the 
year.  Progress  in  the  movement  she  considers  to  have 
been  most  encouraging.  She  recommends  to  local  super- 
intendents for  the  coming  year  the  special  study  of  (1) 
the  immense  monetary  waste  of  war ;  (2)  its  demoralizing 
influence  and  danger  in  the  way  of  race  deterioration ; 
(3)  the  awful  suffering  and  hardening  of  heart  which  it 
involves ;  and  (4)  its  inadequacy  to  secure  justice. 


Brevities. 

The  official  stenographic  report  of  the  Boston  Peace  Congress 
has  been  published,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  person  who  enrolled  as 
a  member  of  the  Congress*  Copies  can  be  had  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  by  any  one  who  will  send  ten  cents  to 
cover  postage* 


...  A  diplomatic  conference  of  admiralty  experts  from 
all  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  met  at  Brussels 
on  the  2l8t  of  February.  The  United  States  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Conference  by  Justice  W.  W.  Goodrich  of 
Brooklyn.  The  delegates  have  been  given  authority  to 
formulate  a  treaty  between  the  maritime  nations  on  the 
subject  of  collisions  and  salvage. 

...  A  parcels-post  treaty  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Washington,  February  17, 
by  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hay  and  Postmaster- 
General  Wynne.  It  had  been  previously  signed  by  the 
British  officials,  and  will  go  into  effect  on  April  1. 

.  .  .  The  Franco-Venezuelan  claims  commission,  for 
the  adjudication  of  the  French  claims  against  Venezuela, 
has  continued  its  sittings  at  Northfield,  Vt.,  during  the 
month  of  February.  A  number  of  the  claims  have  been 
vigorously  contested  by  the  Venezuelan  Commissioner, 
Dr.  Jose  de  J.  Paul. 

.  .  .  The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Friends'  University  at  Wichita  on  the 
22d  of  February.  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Martindale,  D.  D.,  gave 
an  address  on  Disarmament,  and  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Switzer 
on  Pacific  Alliances  and  their  results. 

.  .  .  Mr.  James  C.  Garter,  the  distinguished  member 
of  the  New  York  bar,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  February, 
was  in  1892  appointed  by  President  Harrison,  with  £.  J. 
Phelps  and  H.  W.  Blodget,  as  counsel  for  the  United 
States  before  the  Bering  Sea  tribunal  which  met  in 
Paris  and  adjudicated  the  dispute  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.  His  services  before  the  tribunal  were 
considered  of  the  very  highest  order. 

.  .  .  Diplomatic  relations  between  this  country  and 
Colombia  are  to  be  renewed.  The  Colombian  govern- 
ment has  appointed  Diego  Mendoza,  a  prominent  public 
man,  as  Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  he  will  reach 
Washington  in  a  few  weeks. 

.  .  .  The  British  navy  estimates  for  1905-6  are 
$166,945,000  as  against  $184,445,000  for  the  current 
year,  a  reduction,  of  about  seventeen  and  a  half  millions. 
The  admiralty  proposes  during  the  year  to  build  one 
battleship,  four  armored  cruisers,  eighteen  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  and  eleven  submarine  boats. 

.  .  .  Secretary  Hay  has  formally  assured  the  Haytian 
Minister  at  Washington  that  the  United  States  has  no 
intention  whatever  of  acquiring  by  annexation  or  other- 
wise possession  of  Hayti  or  San  Domingo,  or  of  any  other 
territory  in  that  region. 

.  .  .  Secretary  Hay  has  proposed  to  Count  Cassini, 
Russian  ambassador  at  Washington,  to  transmit  to  his 
government  a  project  for  the  holding  of  a  conference  of 
the  powers  to  discuss  questions  relative  to  the  violation 
of  Chinese  neutrality  by  the  belligerents  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war. 

.  .  .  Since  the  North  Sea  Commission  made  its  report 
the  British  government  has  presented  claims  against 
Russia  to  the  amount  of  $325,000,  for  the  damages  done 
by  the  firing  of  the  Russian  warships  upon  the  fishing- 
boats  off  Dogger  Bank.  It  is  expected  that  the  Russian 
government  will  pay  these  claims  at  once  without  question. 
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A  Dream  of  Peace. 

BT  ERNEST   NEAL  LYON. 

Our  planet  swings  from  darkling  space 

To  crystal  day,  — 
Productive  of  a  taller  race 

Than  brutish  clay, 
When  Reason  rules  within  the  place 

Of  rifle-play. 

With  kindling  vision  Nations  then 

Will  drop  the  sword, 
In  common  parliament  shall  men 

Find  swift  accord, 
And  thought  be  regnant,  by  the  pen, 

Or  glowing  word ! 

"  To  men  goodwill! "  the  prophecy, 

Awaited  long, 
May  then  reveal  its  mystery,  — 

While,  sweetly  strong, 
In  Brotherhood's  anti phony 

Ascends  the  song! 

Yet,  while  we  pray,  —red,  angry  Mars, 

With  baleful  gleam, 
Obscures  anew  the  Bethlehem  star's 

Benignant  beam,  — 
While  breaks  the  clash  of  battle-cars 

Upon  our  dream! 

The  spirit  conquers!  And  once  more 

Souls  seek  release. 
The  tumult  passes !  As  before, 

The  war-songs  cease. 
And  angel-voices,  loved  of  yore, 

Now  carol  peace ! 

—  The  Independent 


The  Interparliamentary  Union  and  the 
Cause  of  International  Arbitration. 

Speech  of  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt  of  Missouri  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  January  19. 

Mr.  Chairman :  In  the  early  days  of  April  of  last  year 
the  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  extending  an  in- 
vitation to  the  members  of  what  is  now  known  the 
world  over  as  the  "  Interparliamentary  Union  "  to  visit 
the  United  States  and  hold  their  annual  conference  on 
American  soil,  and  providing  at  the  same  time  for  an 
appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  their  entertain- 
ment. In  effect,  the  passage  of  that  resolution  meant  the 
fulfillment  of  a  promise  I  had  made  as  the  only  Ameri- 
can delegate  attending  the  conference  of  that  organiza- 
tion held  the  year  before  at  Vienna,  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  members  would  only  decide  to  come  to  our  country 
an  official  invitation  by  Congress  and  our  government 
would  surely  be  forthcoming,  and  American  hospitality, 
proverbial  the  world  over,  would  not  be  lacking  in  the 
matter  of  their  entertainment. 

In  pursuance  of  that  resolution  the  twelfth  conference 
of  that  international  organization  of  lawmakers  was  held 
in  the  city  of  St  Louis,  in  connection  with  the  great 
World's  Fair,  during  the  three  days  of  September  12,  13 
and  14  of  last  year.    The  delegates  from  abroad  who 


attended  the  conference  were,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  Congress,  treated  as  the  guests  of  the 
nation  from  the  day  of  their  arrival  to  practically  the  time 
of  their  departure,  and  now  that  they  have  come  and 
gone  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,  as  chairman  of  the 
reception  committee  and  president  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  as  well  as  of  its  American  branch,  to 
make  a  report  to  this  House  on  not  only  the  character 
of  that  organization  and  its  deliberations  at  St.  Louis, 
but  also  on  the  far-reaching  diplomatic  results  of  that 
great  international  conference.  I  feel,  and  most  of  you 
will  probably  agree  with  me,  that  since  Congress  made 
this  event  possible  its  history  should  find  a  place  some- 
where in  the  Congressional  Record^  the  more  so  because 
the  time  of  that  conference  marks,  and  will  by  future 
historians  be  regarded  as  a  new  epoch  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  our  country.  While  the  advocacy  of  inter- 
national arbitration  is  an  American  tradition,  yet  the 
year  1904  will  be  memorable  for  all  time  to  come  because 
the  United  States  Government  then  appeared  in  the 
arena  of  the  world's  politics  as  a  leader  in  the  great 
movement  for  its  general  adoption  by  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

What  is  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  who  are  its 
members,  and  what  are  its  aims  and  objects?  An 
answer  to  these  questions  is  necessary  for  the  better 
understanding  of  what  has  recently  occurred  and  of  what 
has  been  accomplished.  The  organization  may  be  best 
described  as  the  nearest  realization  at  the  present  time 
of  what  the  poet  has  beautifully  called  the  "  Parliament 
of  Man."  It  is  a  parliament  of  parliaments,  a  union  com- 
posed of  lawmakers  of  the  different  countries,  and  which 
every  member  of  every  legislative  body  of  the  world  has 
a  right  to  join.  It  had  a  small  beginning.  On  October 
31,  1888,  thirty  members  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  ten  members  of  the  English  Parliament 
met  at  a  plain  hotel  in  Paris  to  discuss  the  project  of  an 
arbitration  treaty  between  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
William  Randal  Cremer,  an  English  deputy,  and  Frederic 
Passy  of  the  French  Chamber  were  its  godfathers.  To 
these  two  men  really  belong  the  credit  for  having  origi- 
nated the  idea  that  members  of  all  the  parliaments  of  the 
world  should  meet  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing questions  which  may  be  of  common  interest  to 
all  civilized  nations  alike.  The  idea  inspired  immediate 
action.  Invitations  were  at  once  issued  to  all  the  other 
parliaments,  and  in  1889,  during  the  Paris  Exposition, 
the  first  so-called  "  interparliamentary  conference  "  was 
held  at  the  French  capital.  Though  the  attendance  was 
small,  and  though  the  first  declarations  in  favor  of  inter- 
national peace  were  met  with  derision  and  satire  by  part 
of  the  press,  the  movement  grew,  and  the  second  confer- 
ence in  London,  in  1890,  was  attended  by  a  much  larger 
number  of  deputies  from  an  increased  number  of  countries. 

When,  in  1 891,  the  third  conference  convened  in  Rome, 
the  delegates  met  at  the  capitol  building,  and  were  wel- 
comed, on  behalf  of  the  government,  by  the  prime  min- 
ister of  the  Kingdom.  At  this  conference  Germany  and 
Austria- Hungary  were  represented  for  the  first  time,  and 
from  it  resulted  the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau  at 
Berne,  Switzerland.  Since  then  the  union  has  continued 
its  labors  and  sessions  with  ever-increasing  attendance 
and  ever-growing  influence  upon  the  international  relations 
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and  the  development  of  international  law.  Berne, 
Brussels,  The  Hague,  Budapest,  Christiania,  Paris  and 
Vienna  in  succession  welcomed  the  members  within  their 
hospitable  walls,  so  that  last  year's  conference  was  the 
twelfth  in  the  history  of  the  union  and  the  first  ever  held 
on  American  soil.  Since  the  initial  meeting  at  Paris  it 
also  was  the  first  not  held  in  the  capitol  building  of  the 
nation  whose  hospitality  the  delegates  enjoyed. 

At  present  there  exist  branches  or  groups  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  except 
in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Spain.  The  reason  why  the  two 
first-named  countries  are  not  represented  in  the  union  is 
obvious.  They  have  no  parliaments.  I  am  proud  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  since  the  13th  day  of  January,  1904, 
the  United  States  Congress,  too,  has  an  arbitration  group, 
forty-three  members  having  responded  to  the  invitation 
to  attend  the  initial  meeting  on  that  day.  Since  that 
time  many  more  members  have  signified  their  intention 
of  joining  the  organization.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  Senator  and  every  member  of  this  House 
should  not  join  it,  and  thus  make  his  influence  felt  in  the 
councils  of  the  civilized  nations.  Whether  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  surely  we  all  believe  in  the  religion  of 
humanity. 

But  let  me  explain  more  fully  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  organization.  As  its  name  indicates,  only  members 
of  national  legislative  bodies  are  eligible  to  membership, 
and  they  can  maintain  their  connection  with  the  union, 
in  case  of  failure  of  reelection,  only  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  Hence  the  body  is  made  up,  not  of  dreamers, 
theorists,  and  cranks,  but  of  practical  men  of  affairs  who, 
instead  of  chasing  rainbows,  strive  only  for  possible  and 
practical  reforms  such  as  may  be  brought  about  by  reason- 
able changes  of  existing  conditions.  Each  member  of 
the  organization  being  elected  by  the  people  is  respon- 
sible to  the  people,  and  this  element  of  responsibility  is 
possibly  its  strongest  safeguard  against  the  schemes  and 
dreams  of  visionaries.  The  whole  platform  of  the  union 
is  contained  in  the  first  section  of  its  constitution,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

14  The  Interparliamentary  Union  consists  of  members  of  all 
parliaments  who  have  organized  groups  in  their  respective 
countries  or  will  organize  them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out,  either  by  legislation  or  international  agreement,  the  prin- 
ciple that  differences  between  the  various  nations  shall  be 
settled  by  arbitration." 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  most  successful  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  annals  of  the  union,  the  one  held  in  the 
United  States  in  September  last.  I  say  most  successful 
because  its  result  was  the  making  of  actual  history.  The 
real  friends  of  arbitration  in  Europe  have  watched  the 
wonderful  growth  and  development  of  our  country  with 
ungrudging  admiration.  They  are  our  friends,  not  our 
enviers.  They  know  that  we  will  not  abuse  our  great 
power  for  conquest  or  war,  and  are  satisfied  that  the 
mission  of  this  great  nation  is  one  of  peace  and  goodwill 
to  all  men.  From  what  I  know  of  them  I  am  sure  that 
if  ever  this  traditional  American  policy  were  reversed,  if 
ever  we  should  undertake  to  rival  the  Old  World  in  mili- 
tary armament,  it  would  forever  put  out  the  light  of  hope 
in  the  hearts  of  the  best  and  noblest  everywhere.  For 
years  their  eyes  were  turned  longingly  to  the  United 
States  in  the  expectation  that  salvation  and  relief  from 
well-nigh  unbearable  military  burdens  must  some  day 


come  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  hope  had 
become  the  more  desperate  the  more  they  realized  that, 
in  view  of  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  the  old  monarch- 
ies, the  land  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  really 
their  last  resort.  To-day,  I  am  happy  to  say,  and  we  all 
have  reason  to  felicitate  ourselves  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
distinguished  foreigners  who  came  as  our  guests  to  attend 
a  peace  conference  upon  American  eoil  were  not  only 
not  disappointed,  but  that  the  success  of  their  mission 
surpassed  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  They  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  convene  a  second  conference  of  nations  at  The 
Hague,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  first  may  be  per- 
fected and  completed,  and  President  Roosevelt  promptly 
responded,  when  they  informed  him  of  their  desires, 
that  he  would  accede  to  the  request  without  delay.  And 
when  they  respectfully  submitted,  further,  that  they  had 
adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  negotiation  of  arbitra- 
tion treaties  between  the  different  countries,  he  surprised 
them  with  the  statement  that  these  treaties  had  already 
been  drafted  and  were  ready  for  the  signatures  of  the 
different  governments  and  for  submission  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Do  you  wonder,  gentlemen,  that 
the  White  House  rang  with  cheers  and  applause  such  as 
had  never  been  heard  on  a  like  solemn  occasion  ?  There 
were  present  the  representatives  of  fifteen  different 
nations,  so  it  was  practically  the  civilized  world  that  was 
applauding.  It  was  as  if  I  could  see  behind  the  two 
hundred  and  more  distinguished  statesmen  who  were 
clapping  their  hands  the  millions  of  pale-faced  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  Old  World  whose  very  life- 
blood  is  systematically  sucked  out  by  the  vampire  of 
militarism,  and  whose  plaudits  and  blessings  were  here 
being  demonstratively  expressed  to  an  American  presi- 
dent. If  I  was  prouder  of  my  American  citizenship  at 
any  one  time  than  another,  it  was  on  this  memorable 
occasion.     [Applause.] 

What  does  it  mean,  Mr.  Chairman?  Does  it  mean 
war  has  now  become  an  obsolete  issue  ?  No ;  the  friends 
of  arbitration  are  not  so  sanguine  as  that.  They  know 
that  war  cannot  be  abolished  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
the  same  as  murder  cannot  be  abolished  by  law.  But 
they  ask  —  and  it  seems  to  me  with  good  logic  —  if  mur- 
der will  continue  to  be  committed,  is  this  a  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  law  against  it?  Granted  that  wars 
could  not  be  stopped,  is  this  a  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  international  agreements  and  international  laws 
to  make  appeals  to  the  sword  less  frequent  and  probable  ? 

When  a  citizen  has  a  controversy  with  his  neighbor 
they  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands, 
but  civilized  society  and  the  law  of  every  country  re- 
quires them  to  submit  their  difference  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a  court.  What  is  demanded  is  that  nations  should  be 
held  to  do  the  same.  In  other  words,  what  is  law  for  an 
individual  should  be  law  for  a  nation.  In  the  human 
family  the  nation  is  the  unit;  in  the  single  nation  the 
individual  is  the  unit,  and  the  same  ethics  of  law  should 
be  applicable  to  both.  The  failure  to  lay  down  the  same 
rule  of  conduct  and  enforce  the  same  law  in  international 
relations  which  govern  individuals  in  separate  states 
breeds  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  and  the  barbarous  idea  that 
human  beings  should  be  permitted  to  kill  each  other 
when  they  are  parts  of  a  nation  will  prompt  them  to  kill 
when  they  are  facing  each  other  as  individuals. 
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Moreover,  to  those  of  you  who  have  given  any  thought 
to  the  subject,  it  most  have  often  occurred  that  war  is 
never  a  guaranty  for  a  just  settlement  of  an  honest  dif- 
ference, the  same  as  a  fight  or  a  duel  between  men  is 
never  a  guaranty  that  the  injured  party  may  obtain  satis- 
faction. On  the  contrary,  he  has  suffered  the  injury, 
and  as  the  result  of  a  fight  he  may  be  made  to  suffer  the 
humiliation  of  defeat  besides.  The  maxim  of  war  is  that 
might  is  right,  and  it  is  the  same  with  a  fight  —  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  most  skillful  or 
the  strongest.  The  cause  of  justice  is  in  either  case  ab- 
solutely ignored.  We  have  in  this  country  at  least  suffi- 
ciently progressed  in  culture  and  refined  thought  to 
ridicule  duels  between  individuals.  But  is  there  any 
reason  why  duels  between  nations  should  be  measured 
with  a  different  rule  of  ethics  —  why  they  should  not  be 
ridiculed,  if  not  scorned  and  abhorred  ?  The  members 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  contend  that  all  the 
nations  should  settle  their  differences  by  arbitration,  be- 
cause moral  as  well  as  material  rights  will  much  more 
surely  be  vindicated  by  the  impartial  verdict  of  applied 
justice  than  by  appeals  to  human  passions  and  physical 
force.  It  was  this  principle  which  guided  President 
Roosevelt  when  he  called  a  second  conference  at  The 
Hague  and  when  he  sent  the  arbitration  treaties  to  the 
Senate.     [Applause.] 

And  right  here  let  me  suggest  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber  that  he  did  not  do  it  as  a  Re- 
publican, but  as  an  American  President,  and  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  irrespective  of  faith  and  party  affiliation,  we 
should  be  proud  of  his  act,  an  act  which  will  weigh  more 
in  the  scales  of  history  than  all  the  laurels  earned  by  the 
heroism  of  the  battlefield.  The  first  Conference  at  The 
Hague  was  called  by  a  representative  of  European  autoc- 
racy, the  second  by  a  representative  of  American  de- 
mocracy. It  is  fair  to  assume  that  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  which  lie  between  those  two  extremes  approve 
the  substitution  of  right  for  might,  of  justice  for  brute 
force,  of  arbitration  for  war,  and  it  is  also  recognized  as 
being  in  accord  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  an  American 
President  should  have  wrested  from  the  tottering  hands 
of  a  czar  the  lead  in  this  great  movement  for  international 
justice  and  humanity.  It  is  a  role  in  which  I  want  to 
see  my  country  appear  before  the  world,  not  threatening 
the  world  with  its  great  power,  but  offering  the  olive 
branch  to  all  the  nations  and  endeavoring  to  elevate 
them  to  the  intellectual  height  of  the  twentieth  century, 
where  the  imperative  demand  is  justice  and  goodwill 
among  men.     [Applause.] 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  the 
arbitration  treaties  now  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  twen- 
tieth-century policy  of  our  country  and  represent  a  con- 
cession wrung  from  Europe  by  the  American  spirit  of 
liberty  and  peace.  While  these  treaties  are,  as  I  said, 
pending  in  another  House,  yet  I  hold  that,  in  view  of 
the  many  popular  demonstrations  in  their  favor,  the 
members  of  this  House,  as  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people,  have  an  unquestioned  right  to  express  their 
opinion  regarding  them.  I  say  they  should  be  ratified 
without  delay  and  without  change.  Mass  meetings  of 
citizens  have  recently  been  held  in  nearly  all  large  cities 
calling  upon  Senators  to  take  that  course.  I  realize,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  treaties  do  not  go  as  far  as  they 


might,  or  as  the  true  friends  of  arbitration  may  wish,  but 
they  are  an  entering  wedge,  and  at  least  point  the  way 
in  which  all  controversies  of  nations  can  and  should  be 
settled.  The  gist  of  the  agreement  in  each  case  is  con- 
tained in  Article  I,  which  is  as  follows : 

44  Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature,  or  relating  to 
the  interpretation  of  treaties  existing  between  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  and  which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to 
settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  referred  to  the  permanent  court 
of  arbitration  established  at  The  Hague  by  the  convention  of 
the  29th  July,  1899,  provided,  nevertheless,  that  they  do  not 
affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the 
two  contracting  states,  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of 
third  parties/1 

What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  simply  to  apply  the 
rules  of  conduct  which  control  civilized  society  in  each 
individual  country  to  the  larger  field  of  international  re- 
lations. Is  not  the  United  States  furnishing  the  world  a 
splendid  example  of  the  application  of  this  principle  by 
the  agreement  of  its  forty-five  different  states  to  submit 
all  their  differences  to  a  supreme  court  as  a  high  arbiter 
between  them  ?  What  is  there  to  hinder  the  nations  of 
the  earth  emulating,  by  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
an  international  supreme  court,  this  glorious  example, 
except  it  be  human  folly,  combativeness,  or  narrow  chau- 
vinism ?  Let  us  at  least  hope  that  opposition  to  the  first 
discreet  steps  in  that  direction,  as  represented  by  the 
language  just  quoted  and  its  limited  scope,  may  not 
emanate  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Let  us  hope  that 
no  American  Senator  will  stoop  to  stay  the  hand  of  our 
President  when  he  proceeds  to  sign  that  magna  charta 
of  international  justice  and  peace  to  which  the  spirit  of 
the  time  prompted  even  European  monarchs  to  subscribe. 
Yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  must  confess  that  opposition  has 
arisen  in  the  Senate.  It  is  caused  by  the  fear  that  under 
such  an  agreement  Uncle  Sam  might  possibly  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  repudiation  and  held  to  pay  the  outlawed  debts 
of  several  of  our  States.  In  other  words,  the  opponents 
are  mortally  afraid  that  the  United  States  might  be 
"  Venezuelaized."  But  it  has  evidently  never  occurred 
to  them  that  under  the  "  vital  interest "  clause  of  the 
agreement  referred  to  Uncle  Sam  can  wave  such  a  ques- 
tion off  by  a  simple  shake  of  his  head. 

We  are  told  by  the  same  gentlemen  that  "  these  treat- 
ies will  affect  the  people  for  ages  to  come,"  while  in  truth 
their  life  is  limited  to  five  years,  when,  of  course,  we 
hope  to  have  them  extended  and  their  scope  enlarged. 
It  sounds  like  a  voice  from  the  grave  when  we  hear  such 
a  treaty  characterized  as  "  a  compact  with  imperialism  " 
and  the  Hague  Tribunal  as  an  "  imperial  court.'9  The 
fact  is  that  the  pages  of  our  international  history  fairly 
bristle  with  such  compacts  and  contracts,  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  being  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  from  Napoleon.  Every  treaty  of  commerce  is 
such  a  compact,  and  if  we  once  proceeded  to  carry  our 
aversion  to  the  form  of  government  of  the  majority  of 
European  countries  into  our  international  relations  no 
treaty  of  any  kind  could  ever  again  be  concluded,  be- 
cause we  surely  could  not  deny  to  other  governments 
the  right  to  do  exactly  the  same.  And  it  may  be  possible 
that  monarchies  may  have  the  same  aversion  to  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  as  we  have  to  theirs,  especially 
if  the  same  caliber  of  critics  should  have  their  way  in 
both.     [Applause.] 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  objections  will  not  hold  good 
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before  the  forum  of  reason,  and  the  civilized  world  will 
proceed  to  business  in  spite  of  them.  To-day  it  is  not 
so  much  the  form  of  government  that  people  care  for  as 
it  is  the  kind  of  government  which  is  meted  out  to  them. 
Economical  questions  have  taken  the  place  of  mere  poli- 
tical problems,  the  discussion  of  which,  in  these  latter 
days,  has  assumed  a  mere  academical  character.  The 
true  friends  of  arbitration  in  this  country — and  who 
to-day  is  not  included  in  this  collective  term  ?  —  are  for 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  on 
the  theory  that  to  know  each  other  better  is  to  better 
understand  each  other,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  re- 
spectful understanding  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be 
best  secured.  To-day  nothing  contributes  more  to  this 
desirable  end  than  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  .to  which  I  desired,  in  these  few  re- 
marks, to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House.  [Prolonged 
applause  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber.] 


Why  the   Decisions  of  the   Hague 
Tribunal  are  and  will  be  Obeyed. 

BY    SIMEON    E.    BALDWIN,    LL.D., 

Associate  Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut, 
and  Professor  of  Constitutional  and  Private  International  Law, 
Yale  University. 

If  fifty  years  ago  it  had  been  predicted  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  an  American  would  give  the 
Queen  of  Holland  a  million  and  a  half  to  build  and 
furnish  a  courthouse  at  her  capital,  it  would  have  been 
thought  a  wild  prophecy  of  a  foolish  act.  By  such  a 
gift,  however,  a  stately  building  is  soon  to  be  constructed 
at  The  Hague,  and  Andrew  Carnegie  never  put  money 
to  a  better  use.  By  this  act  he  has  strengthened  the 
foundations  on  which  international  justice  is  now  being 
built  up.  They  are  intangible  and  ideal  foundations. 
But  the  ideal  is  not  the  unreal.  The  causes  of  human 
action  in  large  affairs  lie  deep.  We  do  best,  in  studying 
them,  to  follow  the  lead  of  Plato  and  St.  Paul  and  "  look 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 

Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  grand  edifices 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind.  They  give  dignity 
to  the  use  for  which  they  are  erected.  They  awake 
attention  to  what  those  uses  are  and  mean.  They  give 
permanence  to  the  feeling  of  which  they  are  the  expres- 
sion. A  splendid  palace  feeds  the  sentiment  of  loyalty; 
a  great  cathedral  that  of  devotion  ;  a  stately  courthouse 
that  of  reverence  for  justice  administered  by  human 
tribunals. 

Feeling  takes  a  deeper  hold  of  men  than  reason. 
Doubly  is  this  true  when  the  feeling  is  a  reasonable  one. 
Laws  and  institutions  all  rest  ultimately  on  public  senti- 
ment for  their  support.  If  in  any  progressive  nation  it 
be  a  blind  sentiment  of  imperfect  civilization,  it  will 
change,  and  they  will  change ;  if  it  be  an  enlightened 
sentiment,  in  harmony  with  right  reason,  it  will  not 
change,  and  in  essentials  they  will  not  change. 

The  character  of  the  international  proceedings  that 
centre  at  The  Hague  is  often  misunderstood.  It  is  a 
court  that  is  to  sit  in  this  new  palace  of  justice ;  a  body 
composed  not  of  arbitrators,  but  of  judges. 


Arbitration  is  the  decision  of  a  controversy,  not  by 
judicial  methods,  but  according  to  the  notions  which 
those  who  make  it  entertain  as  to  what,  on  the  whole,  is 
a  reasonable  mode  of  settlement,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case.  The  personality  of  the  arbitrators 
counts  for  much.  Their  relations  to  the  parties  are  apt 
to  have  some  influence  upon  their  action.  They  are  gen- 
erally selected  after  the  controversy  has  arisen ;  each  side 
choosing  one  whom  it  thinks  likely  to  lean  its  way,  and 
these  two  a  third  as  umpire. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  judicial  tribunal  before  which  a 
cause  is  brought  is  commonly  made  up  of  men  appointed 
before  the  dispute  commenced ;  and  its  judgment,  if  fairly 
rendered  by  competent  men,  after  ascertaining  the  facts, 
applies  to  them  fixed,  certain,  and  inexorable  rules  of  law. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  these  bear  harshly  on 
one  of  the  contending  parties.  Whatever  under  these 
rules  is  the  logical  result  follows  with  the  certainty  of 
syllogistic  reasoning. 

The  Hague  tribunal  created  by  the  Convention  of 
1899  is  a  court  of  justice.  Its  judges  are  appointed  in 
advance  of  any  controversy  that  is  to  come  before  it.  In 
their  selection  the  whole  civilized  world  has  a  share.  It 
differs  from  other  high  courts  mainly  in  that  it  is  higher ; 
so  high  that  it  has  no  means  of  compelling  the  execution 
of  its  judgments,  and  that  it  needs  none. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  judgments  of  any  civil  court  re- 
quire to  be  enforced  by  the  power  of  the  government. 
It  is  enough  that  the  losing  party  knows  that  there  is 
such  a  power  behind  it.  There  is  also  a  certain  reverence 
for  law,  which  comes  less  from  a  feeling  of  its  latent 
force  than  from  the  innermost  conviction  of  every  man 
that  it  is  the  best  human  expression  of  what  is  right  be- 
tween one  man  and  another. 

The  judgments  of  the  Hague  tribunal  cannot  fail  to 
appeal  to  this  spirit  of  reverence  in  man,  and  the  appeal 
will  be  stronger  still  when  they  are  pronounced  from  a 
seat  of  justice  between  nations,  housed  in  a  splendid 
palace,  built  by  a  private  citizen  as  a  gift  to  the  world. 

But  they  have  another  and  deeper  hold  upon  the  par- 
ties to  them.  These  have  both  voluntarily  agreed  to 
submit  their  controversy  to  a  decision  of  this  kind.  In 
ordinary  lawsuits  one  party  is  summoned  before  the 
court  without  his  consent  and  probably  against  his  will. 
Before  an  international  tribunal  nations  appear  only  by 
mutual  agreement.  Hence  they  come  under  a  double 
obligation.  They  break  faith  if  they  refuse  to  abide  by 
the  decision  which  they  have  invoked. 

The  Hague  tribunal  became  possible  only  when  inter- 
national law  had  obtained  a  position  of  assured  authority 
and  had  been  so  far  developed  and  extended  as  to  cover, 
directly  or  by  the  help  of  analogy,  most  cases  of  dispute 
likely  to  arise  between  independent  powers.  Laws  pre- 
cede courts. 

It  became  possible  only,  also,  when  general  respect 
for  the  principles  of  justice  in  dealings  between  nations 
had  become  a  rule  of  national  and  international  action, 
supported  and  demanded  by  public  opinion  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  The  nineteenth  century  did  not 
close  before  this  became  an  accomplished  fact.  A 
mean 8  was  thus  secured  for  the  execution  of  any  decree 
which  the  Hague  tribunal  might  pass,  or  of  the  awards 
rendered  in  any  proceeding  of  international  arbitration. 

For  a  nation  to  make  itself  a  party  to  such  a  contro- 
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versy,  and  then  to  decline  to  abide  by  the  decision, 
would  be  such  a  breach  of  public  faith  as  would  shock 
the  moral  sense  of  civilized  mankind.  There  is  a  pun- 
ishment for  such  an  infamy  which  is  not  to  be  escaped. 
It  is  one  of  those  natural  consequences  of  wrongdoing 
whioh  are  the  most  severe  as  they  are  the  most  inevi- 
table. It  is  a  punishment  without  a  termination.  "  Na- 
tions," as  was  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Law  Association  in  Rouen  in  1900,  "live  long;  they 
may  suffer  long.  Men  may  escape  remorse  on  earth,  at 
least,  by  suicide ;  after  earth  it  may  be  by  pardon  But 
no  divine  mercy  awaits  the  nation  that  has  proved  itself 
unworthy ;  and  its  perpetuity  of  existence  keeps  it  for- 
ever at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  History  is  the  Judge, 
and  it  is  the  history  of  the  world  of  which  the  greatest 
power  forms  so  small  a  part.  The  record  of  conviction 
is  not  hastily  made  up,  but  once  registered,  it  can  never 
be  effaced."  * 

The  decisions  thus  far  rendered  by  the  Court  at  The 
Hague,  though  felt  by  the  losing  party  to  work  serious 
hardship?,  have  been  obeyed  to  the  letter.  It  may  be 
confidently  expected  that  all  which  may  follow  will  be, 
also.  To  an  ordinary  court  the  sheriff  and  his  posse 
form  a  necessary  background,  though  commonly  held  in 
reserve  and  seldom  used.  An  international  court,  deal- 
ing with  nations,  has  behind  it  a  greater  power  —  the 
pledge  of  public  faith.  As,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Junius,  private  credit  is  wealth,  so  public  honor  is 
security. 


A  Business  Plea  for  Peace. 

BY    SIR   THOMAS    BARCLAY. 

An  addresa  given  at  Peterborough,  England,  January  17. 

Miss  Peckover  has  challenged  me  to  tell  you  about  the 
commercial  side  of  the  question.  I  will  do  so  gladly. 
There  is  a  very  intimate  connection  between  a  nation's 
prosperity  and  peace.  It  has  been  said  over  and  over 
again  that  the  sinews  of  war  are  money.  Well,  the 
sinews  of  money  are  peace,  so  it  is  a  sort  of  vicious  circle 
—  to  fight  you  must  have  peace. 

We  only  have  to  go  back  over  a  number  of  years  and 
look  at  the  daily  newspapers  to  see  how  things  have 
worked  out  in  peace  and  in  war.  There  is  no  better  in- 
dication of  the  state  of  trade  and  of  general  prosperity 
than  the  advertisement  columns  of  a  newspaper.  Look 
at  the  newspapers  of  to-day.  There  are  only  very  few 
that  have  any  advertisements  to  speak  of  at  all,  and  what 
are  those  advertisements?  Mostly  advertisements  for 
employment.  That  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  sign.  Look 
at  the  advertisements  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  were 
in  a  state  of  peace  all  round.  Why,  that  great  monument 
of  journalism,  The  Times,  had,  I  should  think,  something 
like  twelve  pages  of  advertisements  ;  it  has  two  or  three 
now.  I  cannot  understand  the  policy  of  the  great  news- 
paper proprietors,  who,  by  pin  pricking  a  foreign  nation, 
ruin  themselves.  I  should  think  the  first  thing  for  a 
newspaper  proprietor  to  do  is  to  select  his  politics,  and 
adopt  those  which  will  produce  most  advertisements.  It 
shows  a  very  self-denying  spirit  on  the  part  of  certain 
newspapers  that  they  are  willing  to  forego  advertisements 
and  profits  in  order  to  stir  up  other  nations  to  increase 
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their  armaments  to  fight  us.  That  is  what  several  of  the 
newspapers  in  London  do.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are 
newspapers  in  other  countries  that  do  that  —  that  have 
that  self-denying  spirit  which  is  so  laudable  in  most 
things.  Perhaps  they  have  not  looked  over  their  adver- 
tisement columns  for  the  last  few  years  as  I  have  done. 
Since  this  was  pointed  out  a  few  weeks  ago,  however,  I 
have  noticed  a  marked  change  in  the  tone  of  the  London 
newspapers  ;  I  think  they  must  have  taken  a  look  at  their 
advertisement  columns  and  compared  the  results  of  peace 
and  war  on  the  commercial  proceeds  of  their  papers,  be- 
cause there  is  just  now  a  milder  tone  on  the  part  of  the 
London  papers  towards  foreign  countries. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  to  study  one's  interest  is 
a  bad  thing.  You  can  calculate  with  people's  interest, 
but  you  cannot  calculate  with  people's  sentiment.  You 
can  make  up  your  financial  forecast  if  you  take  into  con- 
sideration what  people  will  do  on  account  of  their  interest, 
but  you  cannot  make  up  your  budget  where  you  have  to 
take  into  account  what  people  will  do  for  sentiment. 
Peace  is  a  business  interest.  That  is  the  doctrine  I  have 
tried  to  lay  before  the  minds  of  business  men,  not  with 
any  exaggerated  idea  of  what  would  be  the  consequences, 
but  because  business  men  feel  very  strongly  the  effect  of 
war.  Many  of  us  have  to  pay  income  tax,  and  you  know 
the  time  was  when  sevenpence  in  the  pound  was  con- 
sidered a  very  heavy  rate,  but  we  think  nothing  of  a 
shilling  nowadays.  That  is  one  result  of  war.  We  are 
not  at  war  with  anybody  at  present,  but  we  are  paying  a 
war  rate,  and  that  is  not  the  only  thing  we  are  paying, 
but  we  are  not  a  party  gathering  here  and  I  won't  enter 
into  that  question.  Miss  Peckover,  Mr.  Collier,  and  the 
Chairman  all  referred  to  the  spirit  of  peace  which  at 
present  seems  to  prevail  everywhere.  Parliamentary 
candidates,  it  seems,  have  to  promise  that  they  will  sup- 
port a  peace  policy.  Well,  that  is  a  very  good  thing. 
The  candidates  of  the  party  who  are  going  out  are  also 
pledged  to  peace.     That  is  a  very  good  thing. 

The  King  has  pledged  himself  to  peace.  That  is  a 
splendid  thing.  Lord  Lansdowne  is  pledged  to  peace  — 
that  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  have  heard  a  certain  gentle- 
man speaking  in  favor  of  peace  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  Boer  War  ["  Oh !  oh ! "].  I  have  heard 
him  get  up  at  a  famous  dinner  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  deliver  his  message  of  peace  to  the  world.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  keenness  to  figure  as  advocates  of 
peace  ?  It  is  because  we  feel  the  effect  of  war ;  we  have 
gone  through  it  and  we  know  what  it  is,  and  an  object 
lesson  is  far  better  than  all  the  theory  you  can  conjure 
up.  How  has  this  come  about  ?  How  is  it  that  leading 
people  are  taking  trouble  in  explaining  that  they  are  in 
favor  of  peace?  It  is  not  because  Ministers  of  State 
went  down  to  the  country  and  showed  magic  lantern 
slides  [laughter] ;  nor  because  diplomatists  delivered 
magnificent  orations  in  favor  of  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  countries, —  I  have  heard  a  speech  in  quite  a  con- 
trary sense  from  a  diplomatist.  It  is  not  because  the 
newspapers  have  been  stirring  us  up  to  peace,  as  they 
have  sometimes  stirred  us  up  to  war.  It  is  simply  be- 
cause the  business  men  of  the  country  don't  approve  of 
war  any  more. 

You  remember  that  we  were  ail  going  to  boycott  the 
French  Exhibition  of  1900  because  the  French  had 
passed  some  not  very  flattering  comments  upon  the  war 
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we  were  waging,  and  there  were  certain  French  carica- 
tures of  our  late  good  Queen  which  were  very  disgusting. 
I  never  knew  any  Frenchman  who  had  seen  them,  for 
the  reason  that  as  soon  as  they  came"  out  they  were 
dashed  off  in  bundles  to  London  for  sale  to  English  pur- 
chasers, who  bought  them  up  by  telegraph  before  they 
ever  reached  the  French  public.  I  mention  this  because 
it  shows  you  how  absurd  these  international  animosities 
are.  We  were  going  to  boycott  the  French  Exhibition 
because  of  them.  The  London  press  was  furious,  and 
you  know  how  furious  the  London  press  can  be  when  it 
likes  [laughter].  They  were  quite  willing  to  go  to  war 
with  France  about  them,  to  spend  at  least  another  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  on  a  war,  and  raise  the  income 
tax  to  two  shillings  six  pence  in  -the  pound  right  away 
on  account  of  those  caricatures  which  Frenchmen  had 
never  seen.  That  state  of  feeling  resulted  in  hardly  an 
Englishman  or  English  woman  going  to  the  exhibition. 

There  is  an  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  was  ehairman  of  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  and  as  such  took  upon 
myself  the  responsibility  of  inviting  the  whole  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  this  country  to  come  over  to 
Paris  to  see  for  themselves  what  Paris  felt.  I  was  very 
much  dissuaded  from  doing  so ;  I  was  told  that  it  was 
not  a  very  propitious  moment,  but  I  replied  that  it  was  a 
very  propitious  moment  to  come  over  and  show  the 
French  that  we  business  men  had  no  hostile  feelings  to- 
wards the  French,  and  instead  of  getting  a  negative 
result,  I  got  a  unanimous  vote.  I  found  that  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  England  took  exactly  my 
view,  that  it  was  a  most  absurd  thing  to  boycott  the 
Exhibition  for  sins  which  the  French  had  not  really  com- 
mitted, but  only  a  very  few  Frenchmen  —  if,  indeed, 
they  were  Frenchmen  at  all ;  I  believe  the  great  delin- 
quent was  a  Greek. 

They  came  over  eight  hundred  strong,  from  seventy- 
six  of  the  leading  industrial  centres  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  they  met  with  a  reception  such  as  only 
the  French  can  give.  They  defied  government  and  dip- 
lomacy, and  all  that  rag-tattle  of  officialdom,  and  held 
out  their  hands  to  the  French,  and  said  :  "  Look  here, 
we  're  business  men ;  you  're  business  men.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  this  bickering  any  further.  We  pay  the 
piper,  and  we  're  not  going  to  pay  the  piper  if  it  'a  going 
on.  We  are  ready  to  shake  hands  with  you.  Will  you 
shake  hands  with  us  ?  "  "  Yes,"  was  their  reply,  and  a 
hearty  shake  it  was,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter, 
and  the  governments  had  simply  to  tuck  their  little  heads 
in.  [Applause.]  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo- 
French  rapprochement.  When  the  King  paid  his  mem- 
orable visit  to  Paris,  every  French  and  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  had  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  it ;  two 
millions  of  English  workmen  had  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  it ;  every  trade  union  of  any  importance  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  it ;  a 
number  of  the  French  municipalities  —  very  hard  things 
to  move  are  municipalities  —  had  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  it ;  a  million  cooperators,  the  independent  olergy 
of  both  countries,  had  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  it ; 
and  the  greatest  politicians  on  both  sides  had  written 
letters  highly  approving  of  it.  [Applause.]  It  was 
entirely  non-political, —  just  as  much  on  the  one  side  of 
the  channel  as  on  the  other, —  and  so  it  was  quite  natural 


when  the  King  came  that  he  should  get  a  splendid 
reception,  and  he  got  it  [applause] ;  and  he  did  a  very  wise 
thing,  because  he  followed  the  wishes  of  his  people, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  king  to  do.  With  that  tact 
which  characterizes  him,  he  saw  that  the  moment  had 
oome  when  he  could  do  a  good  stroke  of  national  busi- 
ness, and  he  did  it  Then  came  the  treaty  of  arbitration 
and  treaty  of  peace  without  war.  The  rest  was  for 
diplomacy ;  we  had  done  the  work,  and  diplomacy  had 
to  ratify  it.  We  were  able  to  show  by  those  treaties 
that  the  difficulties  between  two  great  countries  could  be 
adjusted  without  bloodshed.  [Applause.]  That  is  what 
the  business  men  of  England  and  France  have  done  for 
the  cause  of  peace  between  these  two  countries. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  the  only  way  we  ever  thought  of 
settling  a  difficulty  was  by  standing  up  in  a  certain  place 
and  having  it  out.  We  never  dreamt  of  any  such  thing 
as  arbitration,  and  nations  were  just  the  same.  They 
never  dreamt  of  having  a  court  of  arbitration ;  in  fact, 
it 's  such  a  new-fangled  idea  that  the  old  fogies  don't  like 
it,  and  the  old  public  school  spirit  still  prevails  a  good 
deal  among  our  grown-up  boys ;  we  have  to  be  a  little 
older  before  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  stand-up  fight 
is  the  best  thing  after  all.  We  used  to  say  it  cooled  the 
blood ;  well,  it  spills  sometimes  a  very  great  deal  of  blood. 
But  the  ball  has  been  rolling  on,  and  as  soon  as  France 
was  managed  came  the  United  States.  For  the  first 
time,  I  suppose,  last  year  we  had  resolutions  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  favor  of  peace  with  the  United  States, 
and  now  all  the  leading  Chambers  of  Commerce,  boards 
of  trade  and  industry,  associations  of  ship  owners,  and  of 
almost  every  business,  have  come  in  and  said,  "  We  're 
going  to  have  that  treaty,"  and  with  the  magnificent 
"  go  "  of  the  Americans,  they  will  have  it.  There  is  only 
one  dissentient  element.  There  are  a  number  of  senators 
who  owe  their  elections  to  a  large  Irish  vote,  and  they 
are  opposed  to  the  treaty,  although  why  on  earth  Irish- 
men anywhere,  and,  least  of  all,  in  the  United  States, 
should  be  against  arbitration  I  don't  know.  I  should 
like  to  make  an  appeal  to  them;  we  owe  so  much  to 
them,  America  owes  nearly  everything  to  Irishmen  —  the 
magnificent  "  go  "  of  the  United  States  is  due  largely  to 
the  presence  in  the  American  blood  of  the  admixture  of 
Irish  blood.  They  think  that  it  will  favor  some  scheme 
in  Ireland  that  they  should  be  hostile  to  the  passing  of 
a  treaty  of  arbitration  with  England.  I  cannot  under- 
stand it;  there  is  no  argument  and  no  reason  which  could 
be  given  for  it,  and  yet  there  it  is.  However,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  time  they  will  not  persist  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty  which,  in  1897,  was  wrecked  by  the 
opposition  of  those  senators  who  had  a  large  Irish  ma- 
jority in  their  constituencies.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  just 
announced  that  he  will  withdraw  all  the  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration at  present  submitted  if  they  are  opposed,  as  was 
the  treaty  of  1897.  It  will  be  a  strange  thing,  indeed, 
if  the  United  States,  the  most  advanced  country,  we  may 
say,  on  earth,  should  be  the  last  to  enter  the  present 
movement  in  favor  of  peace, —  that  is,  to  enter  it  officially. 
If  the  Senate  hold  out  this  time,  as  in  1897,  I  think  the 
whole  feeling  of  the  world  will  be  that  it  is  a  retrogres- 
sive and  malicious  body.     ["  Hear,  hear."] 

A  few  days  ago  we  heard  —  the  press  are  still  recall- 
ing the  arguments  in  Germany  about  it  —  that  we  were 
on  the  brink  of  war  with  Germany.     It  has  taken  every- 
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body  by  surprise,  and  everybody  is  wondering  why  we 
were  on  the  brink  of  war  with  that  country.  We  are 
told  that  we  were  about  to  address  an  ultimatum  to 
Germany  not  to  proceed  with  the  increase  of  her  navy. 
1  don't  believe  for  one  moment  that  there  is  a  single 
particle  of  truth  in  any  such  assertion,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  calls  one's  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  things 
are  possible.  Now  just  think  what  a  war  with  Germany 
would  mean.  We  should  have  avoided  the  danger  of 
a  war  with  France  only  to  run  into  danger  of  a  war  with 
Germany.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  result  of  the 
American  Civil  War?  The  American  Civil  War  came 
at  a  time  when  the  Americans  had  the  major  part  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world  in  their  hands  —  a  fact  which 
many  people  have  forgotten,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
If  we  went  to  war  with  Germany,  America  would  get 
back  the  carrying  trade  it  lost  on  account  of  its  Civil 
War.  I  need  not  go  into  details,  but  a  war  with  Germany 
would  be  one  of  the  most  disastrous  wars  which  we  could 
possibly  carry  on,  and  the  mere  idea  of  it  sends  a  shudder 
through  everybody  who  knows  anything  about  Germany. 
To  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  a  war,  to  anticipate  the. 
possibility  of  such  a  war,  a  movement  has  been  begun 
by  well-wishers  of  peace  with  Germany  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  two  countries  into  a  better  state  of  feel- 
ing towards  each  other.     [Applause.] 

I  am  not  sanguine  that  we  shall  ever  have  the  same 
feelings  towards  the  Germans  that  we  have  towards  the 
French.  The  French  are  unique  among  nations.  They 
are  the  cheeriest  and  most  human  of  men,  and  the  most 
beloved  of  nations ;  it  does  not  matter  what  country  you 
go  to,  you  will  always  find  the  French  are  the  favorites. 
They  have  generous  ideals ;  they  are  not  always  practical 
men.  Sometimes  they  go  in  rather  recklessly  for  new 
ideas,  fight  for  them,  actually  make  wars  for  them ;  but 
you  cannot  help  loving  them.  The  Germans  are  very 
much  like  ourselves  —  hard-headed  business  men,  who 
look  to  interest  above  everything,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  them  as  enemies.  The  trade  of  a  country  de- 
pends upon  its  friends,  and  if  we  have  enemies  anywhere 
our  trade  is  bound  to  suffer.  We  must  look  to  that  ele- 
ment in  our  calculations ;  we  cannot  afford  to  do  other- 
wise. We  have,  besides,  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the 
Germans.  I  should  like  some  of  our  people  to  see  what 
the  Germans  are  doing  for  technical  education ;  I  should 
like  them  to  see  what  the  Germans  are  doing  for  ele- 
mentary education  —  none  of  your  detailed  syllabuses 
and  examinations  and  other  tomfoolery,  but  training  the 
mind  to  think,  and  training  the  hands  to  do  —  that's 
what  the  Germans  are  trying  to  do.  [Applause.]  I  should 
like  our  people  to  see  them.  There  are  many  other 
things  the  Germans  have  tried  —  it's  a  great  experi- 
mental nation;  Old  Age  Pensions  have  been  tried  in 
Germany, —  I  should  like  to  see  with  what  success  or  in- 
success,  but  in  any  case  it  is  worth  studying.  Public- 
houses  in  Germany  are  built  on  the  same  principles  as 
factories,  and  it 's  just  as  well  that  we  should  know  what 
they  are  doing  in  that,  too.  Compulsory  insurance  has 
been  tried  in  Germany  —  just  as  well  that  we  should 
know  what  they  are  doing  in  that.  Another  thing  we 
can  learn  from  the  Germans  is  the  perfection  of  their  pro- 
ductive machinery.  They  beat  us  in  many  markets,  be- 
cause they  spend  more  on  their  productive  machinery,  and 
are  ready  to  break  it  up  when  they  find  it  behind  the  age. 


That  leads  me  to  mention  what  5s  supposed  to  be  a 
cause  of  contention  between  Germans  and  Englishmen. 
It  is  their  competition.  I  stand  up  for  my  countrymen, 
and  say  we  have  no  feelings  of  that  sort;  we  don't  fight 
with  our  fists  those  who  have  beaten  us  in  a  football 
match,  and  we  don't  try  to  knock  down  those  who  have 
beaten  us  in  competition  in  trade  —  we  simply  try  to  do 
better.  On  the  15th  of  next  month  I  am  to  address  an 
audience  representing  all  trades  and  interests  in  Ger- 
many at  Berlin.  I-have  been  invited  there  by  the  Han- 
delstag,  the  great  parliament  of  commerce  and  industry 
in  Germany.  I  believe  I  am  to  be  asked  to  address  a 
number  of  other  trades  and  industrial  organizations  of 
Germany.  The  idea  is  that  the  German  traders  and 
manufacturers  have  to  come  into  this  peace  combine  — 
this  trust  in  favor  of  peace,  because,  after  all,  it  comes  to 
that.  We  are  going  to  move  forward  arm  in  arm  in  this 
part  of  Europe,  and  put  our  feet  down  upon  war. 
[Loud  applause.]  But  what,  after  all,  is  it  all  leading 
to  ?  I  am  sometimes  asked,  "  W  by  don't  you  first  stop 
the  war  in  the  Far  East?"  [Laughter.]  There  are 
people  who  expect  a  good  deal  of  me.     [Laughter.] 

We  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of  war  at  once,  and  I 
don't  know  that  this  war  in  the  Far  East  is  not  another 
object  lesson  that  is  very  favorable  to  the  movement 
everywhere.  It  shows  us  to  what  extravagance  war  can 
lead.  Do  you  know  what  the  war  is  costing  the  Japan- 
ese every  day  ?  It  is  costing  them  £4,000,000  a  month, 
one  million  sterling  a  week,  and  the  Russians  twice  as 
much,  if  not  more.  The  result  will  be  that  these  two 
nations  will  be  laden  with  an  enormous  burden  of  debt 
when  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  money  they 
both  have  to  find  to  carry  it  on  costs  them  ten  per  cent. 
See  what  that  means.  There  was  no  accumulation  in 
either  country.  When  we  go  to  war,  at  any  rate,  we 
have  people  who  can  pay  something  towards  the  cost  — 
there  is  an  accumulation ;  but  the  Japanese  are  not  old 
enough  to  have  an  accumulation,  and  the  Russians  have 
never  had  any,  so  that  I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  be 
the  outcome  of  this  extraordinary  expenditure.  Media- 
tion has  been  offered  to  both  by  our  government  and 
the  French  government,  and  I  believe  others.  You 
know  that  under  the  Convention  of  The  Hague,  which 
the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  have  pledged  themselves 
to  accept,  if  mediation  is  offered,  they  cannot  consider  it 
as  an  unfriendly  act.  The  Japanese  are  ready  to  accept 
it  at  this  moment;  but  the  Russians,  it  seems,  have  re- 
fused, although  they  proposed  the  very  clause  under 
which  mediation  was  offered. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  lay  the  charge  of  brutality 
against  any  governments,  but  I  very  strongly  suspect 
that  they  have  all  offered  mediation  in  a  very  half- 
hearted way  —  they  have  offered  it  with  an  arriere 
pensee ;  there  is  an  idea  that  this  war  may  perhaps  be 
rather  beneficial  to  Western  Europe,  because  it  will  put 
both  Japan  and  Russia  out  of  the  running.  To  Ger- 
many I  believe  this  war  is  not  displeasing,  because 
Russia  was  a  danger  to  Germany;  and  it  has  been  a 
revelation  to  France  that  she  has  been  leaning  on  a  very 
thin  reed  indeed  in  leaning  upon  Russia.  The  entente 
between  France  and  England  has  in  this  as  in  other 
ways  changed  the  whole  configuration  of  things  through- 
out the  world.  The  Russians  have  become  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  Europe,  France  becomes  the  friend  of 
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England,  and  Germany  now  seeks  to  join  France  and 
England.  It  is  a  complete  shake-up  of  the  relations  of 
nations  with  each  other.  But  cannot  we  do  something, 
all  the  same,  to  stop  this  war?  I  was  recently  at  a 
meeting  in  Paris  where  a  resolution  was  passed  which 
was  to  he  submitted  for  signature  all  over  the  world.  It 
issued  from  Berne,  and  will  be  submitted  here  as  else- 
where —  a  vast  petition  to  the  two  governments  to  ac- 
cept mediation  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  I  person- 
ally have  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  petitions.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  petition  that  did  any  good.  Instead  of 
petitions,  I  think  all  the  municipalities  of  Western 
Europe,  all  the  organized  societies,  all  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  all  the  Trades  Unions,  ought  to  pass  resolu- 
lutions  against  this  war,  and  not  send  them  to  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  Russian  governments,  but  to  their  own 
governments,  to  force  them  publicly  before  the  whole 
world  to  offer  mediation ;  and  then  I  should  like  to  see 
whether  the  Russians  would  refuse  it.  [Loud  applause.] 
There  is  a  public  opinion  in  the  world  which  every 
government  respects.  Look  at  Tolstoy,  who  stood  up 
against  his  own  government  and  said,  "  You  are  doing 
an  evil  thing ! "  Have  they  turned  Tolstoy  out  of  the 
country?  No.  Have  they  persecuted  him?  No. 
Why?  Because  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  would 
not  have  stood  it.  [Loud  applause.]  If  we  could  get  our 
government  and  the  French  government  to  openly,  be- 
fore the  whole  world,  say,  "  The  people  of  this  country 
consider  this  war  a  horrible  thing,  an  inhuman  thing,  a 
useless  thing :  bring  it  to  an  end  or  accept  mediation,"  I 
am  sure  affairs  would  assume  a  different  complexion. 
I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  Japan,  saying  she  would  accept  media- 
tion, and  I  am  perfectly  sure  he  spoke  for  his  country. 
[Applause.]  It  is  the  Russians  who  will  not  accept  media- 
tion, and,  unfortunately,  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  is  an  un- 
toward circumstances  which  has  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  Russia  to  accept.  Still  we  need  never  despair ; 
let  us  go  on  and  on,  and  even  if  we  do  not  get  media- 
tion, at  any  rate  we  shall  show  that  the  people  of  this 
country  and  France  are  determined  to  continue  the 
work  they  have  begun  as  between  themselves,  and  to 
try  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world  for  some 
time  to  come.    [Loud  and  prolonged  applause.] 


Peace  the  First  Condition  of  Progress. 

The  Eastern  Morning  News  of  Hull,  England,  gives 
the  following  account  of  an  address  made  by  William 
Randal  Cremer,  M.  P.,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  13th  of 
February,  under  the  auspices  of  the  East  Hull  Liberal 
Association : 

Mr.  Cremer,  who  was  very  enthusiastically  received, 
said  at  the  outset  that  his  answer  to  his  friends  who 
asked  why  he  spent  so  much  time  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
was  that  peace  was  the  first  condition  of  all  progress. 
If  working  men  who  were  progressive  would  remember 
that  all  the  great  reforms  which  had  been  reaped  from 
time  to  time  had  been  conferred  upon  the  country 
during  times  of  peace,  they  would  see  how  absolutely 
necessary  it  was  that  they  should  fulfill  the  first  condition 
of  progress  and  keep  the  peace. 


When  the  organization  of  which  he  had  been  the 
secretary  for  thirty-four  years  formulated  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  High  Court  of  Nations,  they  were 
laughed  to  scorn  by  the  skeptics  and  scoffers ;  but  they 
took  very  little  notice  of  them,  and  kept  on  the  course 
they  believed  to  be  right,  and  to-day  could  proudly 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  great  tribunal  which  was  said 
to  be  impossible  was  in  existence,  the  great  Peace  Tri- 
bunal at  The  Hague.     [Loud  applause.] 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Convention  under  which 
that  tribunal  was  set  up  was  not  long  since  made  appar- 
ent when  the  Dogger  Bank  incident  happened.  But  for 
that  Convention  bad  blood  would  have  been  excited  on 
both  sides,  and  the  press,  which  was  really  the  modern 
war  maker,  would  have  lashed  the  public  mind  into  a 
state  of  frenzy,  demanding  that  the  dispute  should  be 
wiped  out  in  blood  —  not  their  own,  but  somebody 
else's.  [Applause.]  Fortunately  the  Hague  Convention 
was  remembered,  and  the  dispute  would  be  settled  as  it 
could  never  have  been  settled  had   it  ended  in  war. 

Within  the  last  century  there  had  been  nearly  two 
hundred  instances  of  disputes  and  differences  between 
nations  that  had  been  settled  by  arbitration  or  friendly 
mediation.  Many  of  them  were  very  trifling  in  their 
nature,  but  great  wars  bad  frequently  resulted  from 
mere  trifling  disputes.  The  Alabama  dispute  in  the 
Civil  War  of  America  was  referred  to  a  court  at 
Geneva,  and  this  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  cause  of 
arbitration  all  over  the  world.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Cremer  then  dealt  with  the  work  done  by  the 
League  during  the  last  seventeen  years  in  their  en- 
deavors to  promote  arbitration  treaties  with  the  civilized 
powers.  He  told  how  the  first  effort  with  the  United 
States  failed,  and  how  the  first  treaty  was  made  with 
France.  He  interjected  the  opinion  that  he  was  not 
quite  certain  that  the  treaty  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  was  not  very  unfortunate  in  its 
nature  and  character,  because  he  thought  it  induced  the 
Japanese  to  precipitate  that  terrible  struggle  which  was 
to-day  going  on  between  Japan  and  Russia.  The  na- 
tion was  never  appealed  to  on  the  matter,  and  in  case 
any  other  power  should  join  Russia,  we  were  obliged, 
under  the  treaty,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Japan. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Cremer  said  that  after  the  failure  to 
obtain  the  arbitration  treaty  with  America,  they  turn  id 
their  attention  to  the  Old  World  nations,  and,  despite  the 
skeptics  and  scoffers,  could  to-day  proudly  point  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  in  existence  thirteen  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  and  there 
were  seven  other  such  treaties  which  had  been  drafted, 
and  were  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  those  were  ratified  it 
would  mean  that  within  the  last  fifteen  months  twenty 
treaties  of  arbitration  will  have  been  concluded. 

The  speaker  also  dealt  with  another  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  after  paying  a  tribute  to  the  action  of  the  king, 
who  had  the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  for  his 
action  in  the  cause  of  peace,  said  that  it  was  not  a  rear- 
rangement of  tariffs  that  was  wanted,  but  the  stopping 
of  the  huge  crimes  we  had  committed  in  the  past.  [Ap- 
plause.] He  also  referred  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  and  showed  how  from  the  first  gathering  in 
Paris,  with  thirty-eight  English  and  French  statesmen, 
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there  met  at  St.  Louis  last  year  representatives  of  seven- 
teen parliaments  of  the  world,  and  as  a  result  President 
Roosevelt  agreed  to  do  what  he  could  to  call  a  meeting 
to  complete  the  work  which  was  begun  at  The  Hague 
with  reference  to  disarmament.     [Loud  applause.] 


Neutral  Zones  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  Massachusetts  8tate  Board  of  Trade  to  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Boards  of  Trade,  and  other  commercial  organizations  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Trade  held  in  Boston,  January  17,  1905,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

RESOLVED,  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Trade  the  time  has  come  when, 
by  treaty,  neutral  zones  should  be  established  fiom 
the  ports  of  North  America  to  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
within  which  zones  steamships  and  sailing;  vessels  in 
the  conduct  of  lawful  commerce  shall  be  free  to  pass 
without  seizure  or  interruption* 

This  resolution  will  be  presented  to  the  President,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  similar  action  be 
taken  by  the  other  commercial  bodies  in  this  country ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  commercial  organizations  in  Europe 
will  approve  and  present  the  subject  of  neutral  zones 
upon  the  high  seas  to  their  respective  governments. 

By  coincidence  the  resolution  of  the  Board  was 
adopted  on  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  in  1783 
wrote :  "  In  my  opinion  there  never  was  a  good  war  or 
a  bad  peace."  But  admitting  that  in  the  development 
of  civilization  war  and  warfare  have  at  times  been 
factors  in  progress,  the  time  has  come  when  kings  and 
governments,  as  well  as  peoples,  are  coming  to  realize 
that  "  war  is  hell " ;  that  it  is  too  brutal  as  well  as  too 
costly  to  be  indulged  in ;  that  destructive  methods  must 
give  way  to  constructive  forces;  that  militarism  must 
give  place  to  economic,  industrial  and  moral  methods  of 
progress ;  that  warfare  must  not  interrupt  the  exchange 
of  products  and  services  by  which  the  people  of  all 
countries  are  benefited  and  none  are  injured;  that  the 
rights  of  neutrals  should  be  enlarged  and  enforced  and 
the  wrongs  committed  by  belligerents  upon  neutrals 
suppressed.  "  Let  us  have  peace  "  is  more  and  more  the 
aspiration  of  human  hearts.  Christianity  and  humanity 
have  been  calling  for  the  great  transformation,  and 
almost  unwittingly  it  is  now  taking  place. 

The  Hague  Tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  has  been  established,  and  has  entered 
upon  the  beneficent  work  it  is  destined  to  accomplish  in 
the  coming  years,  and  treaties  of  arbitration  are  being 
negotiated  with  surprising  rapidity.  More  than  twenty- 
five  such  treaties  have  been  signed  within  the  last 
eighteen  months. 

Another  great  force  for  peace,  order  and  industry,  the 
constitution  of  neutral  zones,  has  already  been  applied, 
though  as  yet  only  to  a  quite  limited  extent.  The  very 
destructive  conditions  of  war  itself  have  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  great  military  powers  of  Europe  to 
neutralize  the  territory  of  Belgium,  that  of  Switzerland 


and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It  has  also 
become  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  commerce  to  neu- 
tralize the  Suez  Canal. 

There  is  yet  one  more  existing  example  of  neutraliza- 
tion seldom  referred  to  and  unknown  to  many,  the 
importance  of  which  is  little  realized.  In  1817,  at  the 
instance  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  United  States  and 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  entered  into  a 
compact  whereby  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  waterways 
from  them  to  the  ocean  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
which  divide  the  United  States  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  were  practically  neutralized.  Through  a  simple 
agreement,  which  did  not  have  the  dignity  of  a  treaty, 
conditions  which  make  for  peace  and  prosperity  and  the 
absence  of  those  which  so  often  lead  to  disastrous  war 
have,  for  nearly  a  century,  reigned  over  these  great 
inland  waters,  whose  commerce,  conducted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  states  and  nations  of  Europe  and  America, 
rivals  that  which  passes  through  the  Suez  Canal  or  over 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  with  a  result  foreshadowed 
in  these  words  of  President  Monroe  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Senate  commending  the  proposed  agreement : 
"  In  order  to  avoid  collision  and  save  expense." 

Forts  which  had  been  erected  at  salient  points  on 
either  side  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  dividing  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  which  but  for  this  agreement 
would,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  have  been  en- 
larged, increasingly  garrisoned  and  provided  with  mod- 
ern implements  of  destruction  at  large  expense,  have  re- 
mained substantially  as  when  the  agreement  was  made, 
or  now  constitute  but  interesting  or  picturesque  ruins, 
and  the  great  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  naval  armaments  of 
ever-increasing  power,  has  been  avoided. 

It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  to  extend  neu- 
tralization to  what  may  be  called  the  "  ferry  ways "  of 
the  great  commerce  passing  over  the  Atlantic.  The 
lines  of  traffic  over  which  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
pass  are  now  almost  as  well  defined  as  if  they  were 
rivers  bordered  by  banks.  These  ways  of  commerce  can 
be  defined  by  treaty  among  the  states  which  have 
become  interdependent  for  food,  fibre  and  fabrics  of 
every  kind.  They  may  be  neutralized  by  states  border- 
ing on  the  Atlantic,  and  those  that  can  be  reached  from 
the  ocean. 

In  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  towards  uni- 
versal peace  among  the  nations,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Boards  of  Trade  and  other  commercial  organizations  in 
Europe  and  America  have  taken  an  important  part.  It 
was  partly  at  their  instance  that  the  many  recent  treaties 
of  arbitration  were  negotiated,  and  that  the  reference  of 
international   disputes  to  the   Hague   Court  has  been 


In  the  further  work  that  is  to  be  done  for  peace,  they 
are  destined  to  wield  an  even  greater  influence  than  that 
which  they  have  exerted  in  the  past.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  neutral  zones,  and 
these  bodies  are  peculiarly  the  forces  to  inaugurate  the 
movement  which  will  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  end. 

Because  of  the  considerations  herein  given,  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Trade  has  deemed  it  judicious  to 
send  this  Memorial  and  the  accompanying  resolution  to 
the  commercial  bodies  of  this  and  other  countries,  hoping 
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they  will  deem  it  wise  to  take  action  upon  the  same  lines, 
and  by  so  doing  hasten  the  day  when  another  sanctuary 
for  free  commerce  will  have  been  established,  and  another 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  commercial  and  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  nations  will  have  been  removed. 

Commercial  or  other  organizations  which  take  action 
relative  to  the  subject  of  this  communication  will  greatly 
oblige  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  by  send- 
ing to  its  Secretary  a  statement  of  such  action. 

L.  E.  Chamberlain 
Edwin  L.  Sprague 

GORHAM    D.    GlLMAN 

Edward  Atkinson 
Walstein  R.  Chester 
Charles  E.  Adams 

President 
Richard  L.  Gay 

Secretary 
Committee  on  International  Arbitration  of  the 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade. 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A., 
February  13,  1905. 


Text  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain. 

[Signed  by  Secretary  Hay  on  December  12, 1904,  transmitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Senate  on  December  13,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  February  8  with 
amendment,  and  ratified  as  amended  on  February  11th,  by  a 
vote  of  50  to  9.  The  other  treaties  were  in  substantially  the 
same  terms  as  this.] 

The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  The 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor 
of  India,  signatories  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  concluded  at  the 
Hague  on  the  29th  July,  1899; 

Taking  into  consideration  that  by  Article  XIX  of  that 
Convention  the  High  Contracting  Parties  have  reserved 
to  themselves  the  right  of  concluding  Agreements,  with 
a  view  to  referring  to  arbitration  all  questions  which 
they  shall  consider  possible  to  submit  to  such  treatment, 

Have  appointed  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries, 
namely : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  John 
Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States ;  and 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  H. 
M.  Durand,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary ; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  each  to  the  other 
their  respective  full  powers  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  Articles : 

Article  I. 

Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature,  or  re- 
lating to  the  interpretation  of  Treaties  existing  between 
the  two  Contracting  Parties,  and  which  it  may  not  have 
been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  established  at  the 
Hague  by  the  Convention  of  the  29th  July,  1899,  pro- 
vided, nevertheless,  that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital 
interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the  two  Con- 


tracting States,  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third 
Parties. 

Article  II. 
In  each  individual  case  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
before  appealing  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
shall  conclude  a  special  Treaty  defining  clearly  the 
matter  in  dispute  and  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
Arbitrators,  and  fixing  the  periods  for  the  formation  of 
the  Arbitral  Tribunal  and  the  several  stages  of  the 
procedure. 

Article  III. 

The  present-  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty.  The  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  Convention 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  its 
ratifications. 

Article  IV. 

The  present  Convention  is  concluded  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  dating  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  its 
ratifications. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  12th 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  1904. 

John  Hay  [seal.] 

H.  M.  Durand     [seal.] 


Form  of  Bequest. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 


Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 

The  Minnesota  Peace  Society, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

R.  J.  Mendenhall,  President. 
Miss  A.  B.  Albertson,  Secretary. 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society, 

Wichita,  Kansas. 

George  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  President. 
J.  M.  Naylor,  Secretary. 

New  York  German-American  Peace  Society. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President, 

5  West  63d  Street. 
T.  Borgstedt,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  555. 
Henry  Feldman,  Treasurer,  103  Second  Ave. 

The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati. 

505  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Philip  V.  N.  Myers,  President, 
S.  P.  Butler,  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Abticle  I.  This  Society  shall  he  designated  the  "Ameri- 
ca* Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  Men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  V.  Tbe  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Abt.  VI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Anr.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  incl  iding  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-omcio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Abt.  IX.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Abt.  X.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


Publications  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Russo- Japanese  Wan— 48  pages 
ana  cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Congress*— By  Benjamin 
P.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1903.  Price  5  cts.  each, 
or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian*— By  Augustine  Jones,  LL. 
B.    New  edition,  20  pages.    5  cts.  each,  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism,  or  Mankind  One  Body.— 

By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D.      New  edition. 
Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Hagne  Court  in  the  Pious  Fnnd  Arbitration.— Address 

of  Hon.  William  L.  Pen  field,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  May  28,  1003. 

The  Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea*—  By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  32  pages.  Price  5  cts.  each.  $2.50 
per  hundred. 


A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement. —Prepared  by  Lucia  Ames 
Mead.  A  reprint  of  the  American  Peace  Society's  Card- 
display  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  A  most  val- 
uable compendium  of  statistics,  brief  arguments,  facts, 
etc.  20  pages,  large  print.  Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. ;  $7.50 
per  hundred. 

A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War.  —  By  Noah  Wor- 
cester, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  first  published 
in  1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  Tie w.— By  Ernest  How- 
ard Crosby.  Address  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress  at 
Providence,  R.I.,  November,  1000.  12  pages.  $1.50  per 
hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Coming  Reform  — A  Woman's  Word.  —  By  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Blake.    New  edition,  12  pages.    $1.50  per  hundred. 

The  Nation's  Responsibility  for  Peace.— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood, LL.D.    Price  5  cts.,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
tration.—By  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  Address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  April 
15,  1902.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
Address  delivered  at  the  Commemoration  meeting  held  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  January  10,  1001.  12  pages. 
Price  $1.50  per  hundred.     New  edition. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By  William  Penn.    First  published  in  1693.     24  pages, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
Text  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.— Price  5  cts.  each. 

Perpetual  Peace.  —  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.  — By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.  32  pages.  5  cents  each.   $2.50  per  hundred . 

The  War  System;  Its  History.  Tendency,  and  Character,  In 
the  Light  of  Civilization  and  Religion.  — By  Rev.  Reuen 
Thomas,  D.D.    New  edition.    Price  10  cts.,  prepaid. 

Topics  for  Essays  and  Discussions  in  Schools.  Colleges,  and 
Debating  Societies,  with  a  list  of  reference  books.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  two  cents  for  postage. 

Report  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  of  189$.  —  Price 
postpaid,  cloth  75  cts. ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Report  of  the  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference.  —  Held 
at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1901.  Contains  all  the 
papers  read.    Price  15  cts.  postpaid. 

The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent History.—  By  Alexander  Mackennal,  D.  D.  Address 
delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  Council,  Bos- 
ton, September  22, 1899.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools.  —  By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 

8  pages.  Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
The  Menace  of  the  Navy.  — 8  pages.  $1.00  per  hundred. 
The  Growth  of  European  Militarism.— Price  20  cents  per 

hundred,  prepaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Government.  — 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    24  pages  with  cover. 
5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

History  of  the  Seventy-five  Tears'  Work  of  the  American 

Peace  Society.  — 16  pages.    Two  copies  for  5  cts. 
A  Battle,  as  it  appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.  —  By  Rev.  R.  B. 

Howard.    Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    Price,  postpaid,  20  cts. 

per  hundred. 
The  Cherry  Festival  of  Naumbnrg.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 
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The  President  on  Our  Relations  to 
Other  Nations. 

In  his  inaugural  address  on  the  4th  of  March, 
President  Roosevelt  gave  utterance  again  in  a  suc- 
cinct way  to  his  well-known  views  in  regard  to  our 
national  relations  to  other  countries.  The  following 
passage  covers  essentially  the  whole  range  of  his 
thought  on  this  subject : 

"  Toward  all  other  nations,  large  and  small,  oar  atti- 
tude mast  be  one  of  cordial  and  sincere  friendship.  We 
mast  show  not  only  in  oar  words  bat  in  oar  deeds  that 
we  are  earnestly  desirous  of  securing  their  goodwill  by 
acting  toward  them  in  a  spirit  of  jast  and  generous 
recognition  of  all  their  rights.  Bat  jastice  and  generos- 
ity, as  in  an  individual,  count  most  when  shown  not  by 
the  weak  bat  by  the  strong.  While  ever  careful  to  re- 
frain from  wronging  others,  we  must  be  no  less  insistent 
that  we  are  not  wronged  ourselves.  We  wish  peace; 
but  we  wish  the  peace  of  justice,  the  peace  of  righteous- 
ness. We  wish  it  because  we  think  it  is  right,  and  not 
because  we  are  afraid.  No  weak  nation  that  acts  rightly 
and  justly  should  ever  have  cause  to  fear  us,  and  no 
strong  power  should  ever  be  able  to  single  us  out  as  a 
subjeot  for  insolent  aggression." 


The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  first  two  sentences 
of  the  above  citation  are  entirely  sound  and  noble. 
The  truth  about  our  moral  obligations  toward  other 
nations  could  not  well  be  better  phrased  in  the  same 
number  of  words.  In  his  message  to  Congress  in 
December,  and  more  particularly  in  his  address  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
President  gave  utterance  in  a  much  ampler  way  to 
the  same  ideas.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the 
passage  in  the  latter  address  in  which  he  unfolded 
our  national  duties  to  Germany  and  other  foreign 
countries. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
perfectly  sincere  in  these  excellent  utterances.  But 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  leave  the  counter- 
part in  the  above  paragraph,  and  in  similar  paragraphs 
in  the  other  cases,  unspoken.  He  weakens  by  these 
supplementary  sentences,  where  his  thought  becomes 
discordant,  the  whole  force  of  his  previous  assertions, 
and  lays  them  open  to  suspicion  of  insincerity  and 
pretense.  He  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse  support 
for  his  position  than  that  of  justice  and  generosity  in 
individuals.  Here  physical  strength  and  weakness 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  effectiveness  of  these 
qualities.  Justice  and  generosity  in  individuals  count 
for  what  they  are  in  themselves,  not  by  reason  of  the 
height  or  the  avoirdupois  of  the  person,  the  facility 
with  which  he  can  punch,  or  the  quantity  of  small 
artillery  which  he  carries  in  his  hip  pockets.  One  of 
the  glories  of  our  common  life  is  that  exhibitions  of 
justice  and  generosity  by  physically  weak  persons 
often  win  the  highest  mead  of  praise  and  confidence, 
and  are  most  effective  in  influence,  because  they  are 
known  to  be  the  pure  stuff.  The  suggestion  that 
behind  your  just  and  generous  conduct  you  have  a 
reserve  of  muscle  and  fist,  or  of  pistol  and  powder, 
with  which  to  drive  it  home,  if  necessary,  is  not  con- 
ducive to  confidence  in  the  purity  of  your  professions. 

Again,  well  bred  people  in  private  life  are  not  al- 
ways trumpeting  it  about  that  they  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  wronged.  The  greatest  and  most 
influential  men  are  those  who,  doing  right  themselves, 
pay  least  heed  to  the  petty  insults  and  wrongs  which 
befall  them,  but  bear  them  patiently  without  seeking 
satisfaction  and  revenge.  The  peace  which  these 
men  seek  is  something  greater  than  "  the  peace  of 
justice,"  of  enforced  justice,  that  is ;  it  is  the  peace 
which  self-control,  magnanimity,  self-sacrifice,  un- 
stinted beneficence,  patient  endurance  of  wrong, 
create  and  enforce  by  their  very  nature.     This  is 
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now  in  large  measure  the  law  of  life  in  all  our  Chris- 
tian communities.  It  ought  to  be  given  at  least  a 
trial  or  two  in  international  life  before  it  is  declared 
to  be  impracticable  there. 

The  President's  frequent  use  of  the  words  injustice, 
"  insolent  aggression,"  and  the  like,  in  regard  to  pos- 
sible malignant  purposes  of  foreign  powers  towards 
us  is  most  unfortunate.  He  wishes  "cordial  and 
sincere  friendship  "  to  exist  between  us  and  all  other 
nations ;  but  dark  hints  of  a  spirit  of  insolent  aggres- 
sion in  them  is  the  best  possible  means  of  preventing 
them  from  feeling  cordial  friendliness  towards  us.  If 
we  expect  other  nations  to  trust  us  and  believe  in  our 
assertions  of  disinterested  regard  for  them,  we  must 
trust  them  in  a  generous  way.  That  is  the  immut- 
able law  of  friendship.  If  we  openly  charge  them, 
however  indirectly  and  hypothetically,  with  hostile 
feelings  against  us,  who  can  blame  them  for  feeling 
that  we  are  very  unfair  and  essentially  hostile  toward 
them,  notwithstanding  all  our  high  pretentions  of 
"  acting"  toward  them  in  a  spirit  of  just  and  generous 
recognition  of  all  their  rights? 


The  Greatest  Battle  in   History  — The 
Greatest  Dishonor. 

Certain  editors  and  correspondents,  and  a  good 
many  other  people,  too,  have  been  entertaining 
themselves  since  the  beginning  of  the  recent  gigan- 
tic battle  at  Moukden  with  calculations  to  show  that 
it  has  been  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought  in  human 
history. 

Most  of  these  calculations  have  revealed  no  sense 
of  anguish  at  the  direfulness  of  the  stupendous  duel, 
every  move  in  which  has  been  attended  with  the 
wholesale  slaughter  and  mangling  of  thousands  of  men 
and  the  desolation  of  innumerable  far-away  homes. 
A  certain  keen  intellectual  relish  seems  to  have 
been  taken  by  these  people  in  the  atrocious  conflict, 
as  if  the  soldiers  who  have  been  shooting  and  bayo- 
neting one  another,  and  suffering  and  dying  in 
frightful  masses,  had  been  nothing  more  than  lifeless 
pieces  on  an  immense  chessboard,  or  wooden  pins  at 
the  end  of  some  huge  bowling  alley.  The  big  battle 
with  its  hundred  miles  of  fighting  men  has  been 
spoken  of  as  if  it  had  been  a  fine  and  noble  event, 
worthy  to  be  recorded  alongside  the  truly  great 
occurrences  of  the  world's  history.  Its  very  bigness 
seems,  in  the  minds  of  many,  to  have  clothed  it  with 
extraordinary  excellence  and  attractiveness,  and  to 
have  covered  up  its  inherent  ghastliness  and  shame. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  this  cold  and  heartless 
attitude  of  mind  in  people  calling  themselves  civil- 
ized, people  trained  in  our  schools  and  in  our 
churches,  who  are  thoroughly  tender  and  humane  in 
common  life,  people  who  are  driven  to  the  verge  of 
nervous  wreck  by  the  death  and  ruin  caused  by  a 
boiler  explosion  like  that,  for  instance,  which  re- 


cently destroyed  a  hundred  people  in  Brockton, 
Mass.  These  same  people  can,  many  of  them,  read  * 
with  positive  pleasure  the  accounts  of  the  great 
butcheries  of  men  about  Moukden.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  the  horrible  explosion  by  thousands  on  every 
hillside,  in  every  gorge  and  glen,  where  the  big 
shrieking  shells  tumble  in  every  minute  with  their 
deliverances  of  hell,  transforms  for  them  the  whole 
business ;  it  turns  darkness  into  light ;  and,  like  igno- 
rant children  who  see  nothing  back  of  the  flaming 
spectacle,  they  shout:  u Splendid!  Magnificent! 
Glorious ! " 

What  is  the  cause  ?  The  false  ideas  of  war  which 
have  so  long  ruled  the  world,  and  perverted  both 
men's  judgment  and  their  moral  sense.  If  only  men 
could  tear  themselves  loose  from  these  old  concep- 
tions, from  the  tyrannous  power  of  a  crude  and 
senseless  public  sentiment  and  have  the  courage  to 
look  at  things  as  they  are,  in  the  light  of  their  own 
reason,  there  would  not  be  left  a  man  on  the  earth 
to  say  a  single  word  in  condonement  of  the  ghastly 
tragedy  in  Manchuria. 

This  has  indeed  been  the  greatest  battle  in  history. 
It  has  thrown  more  men  into  deadly  array  against 
one  another  than  any  other  recorded  engagement. 
It  has  cost  more  in  life  and  treasure.  It  has  been 
the  fullest  of  horrible  mSUs.  But  for  this  very 
reason  it  has  been  the  greatest  dishonor  in  the  an- 
nals of  man.  The  excuses  which  might  be  offered 
for  the  ancient  barbarities  cannot  be  made  for  it.  It 
has  taken  place  at  the  opening  of  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury, not  in  the  days  of  the  Huns  and  Visigoths.  It 
has  been  a  murderous  deed  of  midnight  executed 
openly  at  high  noon.  It  shames  every  civilized  man 
of  us  in  every  Christian  country  that  such  a  thing 
has  been  possible  at  this  late  day.  We  are  as  guilty 
in  our  way  as  the  perpetrators  themselves.  We 
have  taught  them  or  encouraged  them  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  death.  The  great  battle  is 
therefore  the  world's  sin  and  shame. 

There  are  of  course  many  people  who  have  from 
the  beginning  felt  the  iniquity  and  dishonor  of  the 
conflict.  The  number  of  these  increases  daily  as  the 
war  drags  its  bloody  length  over  the  hills  and  across 
the  plains  of  Manchuria.  The  cry  for  peace,  a  final 
peace  for  the  world  too,  is  becoming  louder  and 
stronger  day  by  day.  Even  war  men  are  joining  the 
ranks  of  those  who  demand  peace.  This  gigantic 
struggle  is  too  much  for  them.  They  like  war —  in 
the  abstract.  It  is  their  profession.  They  can  stand 
a  fair  amount  of  the  butchery  of  men ;  a  few  "bloody 
angles  "  and  ditches  filled  with  dead  and  dying  men 
do  not  greatly  disturb  their  composure.  But  this 
"  awful  slaughter  of  human  beings  "  in  Manchuria  is 
carrying  the  thing  a  little  too  far.  It  reaches  the 
inmost  depths  of  their  natures,  where  conscience  and 
humane  feeling,  still  alive  in  spite  of  their  profession, 
rise  up  in  revolt  against  the  awful  business.     Lord 
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Charles  Beresford  of  the  British  navy,  one  of  this 
class  of  men,  said  the  other  day  in  Pittsburg  : 

<(  The  whole  world  is  opposed  to  the  outrageous  con- 
flicts that  have  been  brought  about  in  this  war.  It  is 
shameful  to  think  of  the  awful  slaughter  of  human  beings, 
and  even  should  the  hostile  countries  show  any  inclina- 
tion to  continue  the  fight,  it  will  be  but  a  question  of 
time  until  other  powers  will  interfere  to  prevent  any 
further  loss  of  life  in  such  an  atrocious  fashion  as  has 
characterized  all  the  battles  in  this  fight  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  this  will  prove  the 
last  of  the  big  wars.  Nearly  all  of  the  bigger  countries 
seem  to  favor  the  abolition  of  such  hostilities,  and  it  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  all  international  difficulties 
are  adjusted  in  some  other  way  than  by  going  to  war." 

That  is  the  lesson  which  this  biggest  battle  in 
history,  this  greatest  dishonor  of  humanity,  is  im- 
pressing upon  men.  If  Lord  Beresford  only  had  the 
courage  to  go  to  the  end  of  his  logic,  he  would  not 
stop  with  the  4<  big  wars."  He  would  say  "  all  wars  " 
must  go,  and  he  would  hasten  their  going  by  going 
out  of  the  business  himself.  The  only  way  in  which 
big  wars  differ  from  little  ones  is  that  there  is  more 
of  them.  But  it  is  more  of  the  same  kind.  The 
shamef ulness  is  in  the  war  itself,  not  in  the  size  of  it. 

Neither  of  the  nations  whose  immense  armies  have 
fought  and  bled  about  Moukden  have  laid  up  for 
themselves  any  honor  thereby.  The  time  is  not  re- 
mote when  all  men,  in  Russia  and  Japan  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  will  look  back  upon  the  shameful  scene 
with  utter  amazement  that  it  could  ever  have  been. 


Hon.  John  D.  Long  on  Increase  of 

the  Navy. 

Any  utterance  of  Hon.  John  D.  Long  upon  the 
matter  of  the  navy  naturally  attracts  and  deserves 
attention,  as  he  recently  occupied  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  a  considerable  period  and 
has  otherwise  had  wide  experience  in  public  affairs. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Shall  the  Navy  be  In- 
creased?" which  appeared  in  the  Independent  for 
March  23,  Mr.  Long  expresses  himself  as  opposed  to 
any  present  enlargement  of  the  navy,  and  thus  takes 
a  position  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  held  by 
President  Roosevelt.  He  gives  several  reasons  for 
his  contention. 

He  believes  that  "  there  is  always  danger  that  in 
strengthening  our  military  armament  ...  we  may 
incur  the  temptation  to  use  our  increased  force  in  an 
offensive  direction."  The  Monroe  Doctrine  he  thinks 
44  we  are  pushing  a  little  too  far."  By  asserting  this 
established  doctrine  of  the  country  too  radically  44  we 
may  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  interfering  too 
far  in  the  affairs  and  with  the  rights  of  other  nations." 
He  does  not  like  the  San  Domingo  treaty.  The 
policy  which  dictated  that  treaty  44  is  likely  to  lead 
not  in  the  ways  of  peace,  but  to  those  complications 


arising  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
and  carrying  the  peril  of  the  chance  of  war."  Such 
a  policy  once  entered  upon  would  almost  inevitably 
lead  us  to  go  beyond  mere  revenue  collecting  and 
disbursing  for  the  settlement  of  debts,  into  the  as- 
sumption of  control  of  the  general  foreign  relations 
of  the  state  which  we  were  trying  to  aid.  This 
policy,  he  feels,  44  is  certainly  a  departure  from  the 
well  established  Washingtonian  policy  of  non-entangle- 
ment for  our  country  which  has  stood  till  these  later 
days." 

Mr.  Long  states  admirably  the  peculiar  danger  of 
having  a  big  navy  at  a  time  when  there  is  nothing 
for  the  ships  to  do  except  to  drill  and  manoeuvre. 
44  There  is  a  tendency  to  gather  some  of  the  small 
craft,  including  now  and  then  a  big  one,  at  any 
point  where  the  telegraph  suggests  that  there  has 
been  a  riot  or  an  uprising  or  a  threat  of  change  of 
government  in  some  of  the  countries  south  of  us." 
Taking  a  hand  is  then  a  very  easy  thing  for  naval 
officers  to  do.  The  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  feels 
that  in  this  regard  we  should  be  careful  to  cultivate 
44 reserve  and  self-restraint"  and  44to  be  very  sure 
that  it  is  our  own  business  which  we  are  minding." 

Because  of  the  present,  strength  of  our  navy,  Mr. 
Long  holds  "  that  the  recent  system  of  appropriating 
every  year  for  large  numbers  of  new  battleships  is 
not  wise  and  is  going  too  far  and  too  fast."  He 
would  have  had  Congress  "refrain  this  year  from 
appropriating  for  any  battleship."  The  heavy  ex- 
penditures which  the  government  is  making  u  for  the 
navy  in  a  time  of  peace,  on  the  basis  of  a  time  of 
war,  are  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  our  position  as 
a  peaceful  nation.  Too  great  a  navy  will  be  regarded 
not  in  the  light  of  protection  but  of  menace,  and  of 
temptation  to  involve  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,  and  so  to  incur  the  danger  of  being  drawn 
into  their  wars."  It  will  inevitably  awaken  suspicion 
about  us  abroad. 

All  these  observations  of  Mr.  Long  are,  as  far  as 
they  go,  most  just,  and  might  have  been  stated  much 
more  positively  than  he  has  stated  them. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  support  which 
he  gives  in  this  same  article  to  the  idea  that  our 
country  ought  to  have  a  large  navy,  corresponding 
to  our  increasing  national  development,  weakens 
very  greatly  the  force  of  all  that  he  says  in  opposi- 
tion to  present  increase.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  in- 
stantly claim  that  that  is  all  he  is  asking  for,  meas- 
uring the  national  development,  of  course,  by  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  increase  of  population. 
One  of  Mr.  Long's  special  reasons  for  refraining  for 
the  time  being  from  further  enlargement  of  the  navy 
is  because  he  fears  that  the  people  will  become  so 
alarmed  thereby  that  the  reaction  will  prevent  what 
he  calls  the  slower  and  healthier  development  of  it. 
In  other  words,  let  us  not  have  a  big  navy  now,  that 
we  may  be  sure  to  have  one  in  the  long  run !     But 
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what  difference  does  it  make  if  we  are  to  have  a  big 
navy,  whether  we  get  it  before  the  people  become 
frightened,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  do,  or  build  it 
slowly,  without  scaring  them,  as  Mr.  Long  desires  ? 

The  whole  theory  that  our  nation  ought  to  in- 
crease its  navy  in  proportion  to  its  growth  seems  to 
us  to  be  based  upon  entirely  untenable  premises.  It 
assumes  that  the  barbaric  and  unfriendly  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  past  still  continue,  and  are  to 
continue  for  the  future,  that  civilization  is  making 
no  progress.  It  assumes  that  the  sea  is  the  same 
dangerous  place  for  commerce  that  it  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  It  further  assumes  that 
certain  foreign  nations  are  constantly  possessed  of  a 
malignant  wish  to  humiliate  us,  to  despoil  us,  and  to 
beat  us  out  of  our  proper  sphere,  and  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  do  this  now  than  in  the  days  when  we 
were  small  and  relatively  weak. 

A  little  thought  must  convince  any  one  that  the 
exact  opposites  are  true.  Piracy  has  gone  from  the 
seas.  Commerce  is  safe — if  it  behaves  itself  — almost 
absolutely  safe,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The 
relations  of  the  nations  are  improving  and  becoming 
more  friendly  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Civiliza- 
tion is  relegating  force  more  and  more  into  the  back- 
ground everywhere  in  common  life.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  proof  that  any  foreign  government  has 
any  evil  designs  upon  us  or  upon  our  proper  sphere. 
If  they  had,  the  folly  of  crossing  the  seas  thousands 
of  miles  to  attack  us  in  our  impregnable  position, 
with  a  population  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  first-class  powers  except  Russia,  would 
appear  to  them  so  great  as  to  keep  them  in  their 
own  ports. 

The  whole  present  state  of  civilization  and  our 
country's  position  and  part  in  it  argue  strongly  for  a 
less  rather  than  for  a  greater  American  navy.  If  we 
had  the  courage  to  stop  where  we  are,  or  to  lead  in 
moderate  reduction,  the  other  governments  would  be 
inspired  by  the  noble  example,  and  either  singly  or 
jointly  would  quickly  find  some  way  of  following  it. 


Rumors  of  Peace. 


Rumors  of  negotiations  with  a  view  to  end  the 
war  in  the  East  have  been  unusually  rife  during  the 
closing  days  of  March.  On  the  30th  came  an 
announcement  of  information  from  "  unimpeachable 
sources"  that  Russia  and  Japan  had  chosen  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  mediator.  The  day  before  it  was 
the  French  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Delcass£,  whom 
the  Czar  had  charged  with  the  duty  of  learning  from 
the  Mikado's  government  what  peace  terms  would 
be  acceptable.  Connected  with  these  announcements 
was  the  further  one  that  the  Russian  advisory  coun- 
cil of  war  had  counseled  the  Czar  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  continue  the  struggle. 

All  these  rumors  have  been,  as  we  go  to  press, 


categorically  denied  by  both  governments.  The 
Russian  government  says  that  it  has  authorized  no 
one  to  ask  Japan  for  terms  of  peace.  Baron  Hay- 
ashi,  Japanese  Ambassador  in  London,  declares  that 
his  country  will  enter  upon  no  negotiations  except 
directly  with  Russia,  and  that  Japan  is  giving  her 
attention  to  the  military  operations  in  Manchuria, 
and  not  to  peace  pourparlers. 

The  situation  looks,  therefore,  as  if  the  war  were 
to  go  on  indefinitely.  The  Japanese  army  is  again 
in  motion,  following  the  retreating  Russian  forces 
northward  toward  Harbin.  If  General  Linevitch 
finds  himself  sufficiently  reinforced  to  make  a  stand, 
we  may  expect  in  a  short  time  another  deadly  en- 
gagement, with  a  repetition  of  the  awful  holocausts 
of  Moukden  and  Liaoyang.  The  hour  and  power  of 
darkness  are  still  to  continue  in  that  war-cursed 
region,  no  one  knows  how  long. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  has  been  the 
basis  of  these  strong,  persistent  peace  rumors.  They 
have  been  doubtless  in  part  produced  by  the  earnest 
efforts  which  are  known  to  have  been  made  by  King 
Edward,  Foreign  Minister  Delcass£,  Secretary  Hay 
and  others,  to  induce  the  belligerents  to  accept  medi- 
ation and  to  carry  the  sanguinary  struggle  no  fur- 
ther. The  general  demand  on  the  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world  for  a  cessation  of  the  war  has  also  oper- 
ated to  multiply  and  extend  the  rumors  of  peace 
negotiations.  The  press  has  been  quick  to  respond 
to  these  influences,  and  the  great  dailies  are  each  as 
eager  now  to  report  the  first  word  of  peace  as  they 
were  in  the  beginning  to  sound  the  first  note  of  war. 

The  civilized  world  wants  the  war  to  end,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that.  It  is  tired  and  sick  of  reading  of 
the  atrocious  butcheries  of  men,  many  of  whom  have 
been  dragged  unwillingly  into  the  conflict,  and 
whose  lives  have  no  value  to  the  governments  except 
as  so  many  pieces  in  the  fighting  machine.  It  is 
outraged  in  conscience  at  the  gross  inhumanity 
and  folly  of  the  spectacle.  But  this  outraged  cry 
over  the  dreadful  scene  is  for  the  present  as  power- 
less as  a  baby's  clenched  hand.  War  is  war,  and 
when  it  is  once  going  it  cannot  be  cried  or  wept  or 
deplored  to  a  standstill.  It  rages  on  according  to 
its  own  law  until  it  fights  itself  out,  and  at  least  one 
of  the  parties  is  beaten  into  helplessness,  like  a 
slugger  collapsed  and  limp  on  the  floor  of  the  ring. 

The  time  to  arrest  such  a  war  as  that  now  going 
on  is  before  it  commences.  And  that  is  the  business 
to  which  civilized  society  should  hereafter  diligently 
give  itself  —  to  prevent  any  such  scene  from  ever 
again  disgracing  the  earth.  It  is  a  credit  to  men's 
hearts  passionately  to  desire  to  put  an  end  to  such 
shocking  deeds  as  those  which  for  the  past  year  have 
marked  the  Eastern  conflict ;  it  would  be  much  more 
creditable  to  their  heads  if  they  put  forth  the  same 
amount  of  spiritual  energy  in  making  such  things 
impossible  for  the  future. 
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The  Christ  of  the  Andes. 

The  first  anniversary,  March  13,  just  past,  of  the 
placing  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Christ  on  the  Andean 
border  between  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
recalled  the  unique  and  impressive  events  which  led  to 
the  erection  of  this  remarkable  peace  monument.  The 
story  has  not  yet  become  generally  known  in  this  coun- 
try. We  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  rehearsing  to 
our  readers  the  salient  features  of  it. 

Five  years  ago  these  two  prosperous  and  high-spirited 
republics  of  South  America  were  on  the  verge  of  war. 
They  were  increasing  their  armaments  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability.  They  had  each  two  gigantic  warships  of 
the  latest  pattern  building  in  the  shipyards  of  Europe. 
They  were  spending  incredible  sums  of  money  upon 
these  preparations  for  war,  amounting,  as  was  reported 
at  the  time,  to  five  dollars  annually  per  capita  of  their 
population. 

What  brought  them  so  near  to  open  conflict  was  the 
revival  of  an  old  dispute  which  had  caused  much  blood- 
shed in  the  past,  about  the  boundary  between  them  on 
the  Andes,  a  controversy  involving  the  question  of  the 
title  to  about  eighty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory. 
The  dispute  had  been  rendered  more  acute  by  the  dis- 
covery that  in  the  Patagonian  section  the  boundary  was 
not  continuously  marked  by  mountain  crests,  and  that 
there  were  valuable  rivers  in  the  region  sending  their 
waters  through  the  hills  to  the  sea  on  the  Chilean  side. 
This  discovery  had  caused  Chile  to  put  forward  unex- 
pected claims  to  certain  parts  of  the  region. 

The  British  ministers  residing  at  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Santiago  used  their  good  offices  with  the  two  govern- 
ments to  prevent  the  calamity  of  war  and  to  secure 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute.  This  effort  to  pre- 
vent hostilities  was  powerfully  supported  by  Dr.  Marco- 
lino  Benevente,  Bishop  of  San  Juan  de  Cuyo,  Argentina, 
and  Dr.  Ramon  Angel  Jara,  Bishop  of  San  Carlos  de 
Ancud,  Chile.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1900,  during  the 
festival  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
Bishop  Benevente  made  a  fervent  appeal  in  behalf  of 
peace,  and  proposed  that  some  day  a  statue  of  Christ 
should  be  placed  on  the  Andean  border  between  the  two 
countries,  where  it  might  be  seen  by  all  comers  and 
goers,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  any  recurrence  of  animos- 
ity and  strife  between  the  two  republics.  The  two 
bishops  traveled  through  their  countries  addressing 
crowds  of  men  in  the  towns  and  villages.  They  were 
sustained  by  the  local  clergy  and  by  the  women,  who 
labored  enthusiastically  for  the  policy  of  peace.  Peti- 
tions were  sent  to  the  legislatures,  and  through  these  the 
executives  were  reached. 

The  result  was  that  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  the 
two  governments,  submitting  the  controversy  to  the  arbi- 


tration of  the  King  of  England.  He  entrusted  the  case 
to  eminent  jurists  and  expert  geographers,  who  examined 
it  carefully,  and  in  due  time  submitted  their  decision, 
awarding  a  part  of  the  disputed  territory  to  one  of  the 
republics  and  a  part  to  the  other.  The  decision  was 
cheerfully  accepted  by  both. 

Much  gratified  with  the  outcome  of  the  arbitration, 
and  urged  forward  by  a  powerful  popular  movement, 
the  two  governments  then  went  further,  and  in  June, 
1903,  concluded  a  treaty  by  the  terms  of  which  they 
pledged  themselves  for  a  period  of  five  years  to  submit 
all  controversies  arising  between  them  to  arbitration, 
the  first  general  arbitration  treaty  ever  con  eluded.  In  a 
further  treaty  they  agreed  to  reduce  their  armies  to  the 
proportions  of  police  forces,  to  stop  the  building  of  the 
great  battleships  then  under  construction,  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  naval  armaments  which  they  already  possessed. 

The  provisions  of  these  treaties,  which  have  now  been 
in  force  nearly  two  years,  were  carried  out  as  fast  as 
practicable.  The  land  forces  have  been  reduced,  the 
heavy  ordnance  taken  off  the  war  vessels,  and  several  of 
the  vessels  of  the  marine  turned  over  to  the  commercial 
fleets.  Work  on  the  four  great  warships  was  immedi- 
ately arrested,  and  some  of  them  have  been  sold.  One 
or  two  of  them,  unfortunately,  went  into  the  Japanese 
fleet  off  Port  Arthur,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  gov- 
ernments had,  in  the  treaty,  pledged  themselves  not  to 
sell  any  ships  to  nations  engaged  in  war.  The  vessels 
were  bought  under  disguise  by  a  firm  in  New  York,  and 
then  turned  over  to  Japan;  after  which  neither  of  the 
governments  would  sell  any  vessels  to  either  Russia  or 
Japan. 

The  results  of  this  disarmament  —  for  it  is  a  real  dis- 
armament—  have  been  most  remarkable.  With  the 
money  saved  by  the  lessening  of  military  and  naval 
expenses,  internal  and  coast  improvements  have  been 
made.  Good  roads  have  been  constructed.  Chile  has 
turned  an  arsenal  into  a  school  for  manual  training.  She 
has  also  built  a  much  needed  breakwater  in  the  harbor 
of  Valparaiso,  and  commenced  systematically  the  im- 
provement of  her  commercial  facilities]  along  the  coast. 
One  or  two  of  Argentina's  previous  war  vessels  have 
gone  into  her  commercial  fleet  and  are  now  plying  back 
and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  in  honorable  and  lucrative 
business.  Contracts  have  recently  been  let  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  railway  through  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  which 
will  bind  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santiago  together  in  the 
most  intimate  relations  of  trade  and  travel. 

But  more  significant  than  any  of  these  material  results 
has  been  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Argentines 
and  Chileans  toward  each  other.  All  the  old  bitterness 
and  distrust  have  passed  away,  and  the  most  cordial  good 
feeling  and  confidence  have  taken  their  place. 
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The  suggestion  of  Bishop  Benevente  as  to  the  erection 
of  a  statue  of  Christ  on  the  boundary  at  Puente  del  Inca 
was  quickly  carried  into  execution.  As  early  as  1901, 
on  the  initiative  of  Senora  de  Costa,  president  of  the 
Christian  Mothers'  Association  of  Buenos  Ayres,  one  of 
the  largest  women's  organizations  in  the  world,  the 
women  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  had  already  manifested 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  new  movement,  undertook  the 
task  of  securing  funds  and  having  a  statue  created.  The 
work  was  entrusted  to  the  young  Argentine  sculptor, 
Mateo  Alonzo.  When  his  design  was  accepted,  the 
statue  was  cast  at  the  arsenal  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  old 
cannon  taken  from  the  ancient  fortress  outside  of  the 
city. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  that  it  was  cast 
until  it  was  placed  in  its  destined  position.  In  May, 
1903,  the  Chilean  representatives,  bearing  the  treaties 
for  final  ratification,  came  by  sea  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
They  were  met  down  the  river  and  escorted  to  the  city 
by  a  large  fleet  of  gaily  decked  steamers.  For  two 
weeks  there  was  a  round  of  festivities.  While  these 
were  going  on,  Senora  de  Costa  invited  all  the  dignita- 
ries present  —  cabinet  officials,  foreign  ministers,  news- 
paper men,  bishops,  generals,  admirals,  etc.  —  to  inspect 
the  statue  of  Christ  in  the  courtyard  of  the  college,  and 
standing  at  its  foot  with  the  distinguished  audience  about 
her  she  pleaded  that  it  might  be  placed  on  the  highest 
accessible  point  of  the  Andes  between  the  two  countries. 

It  was  not  till  in  February,  1904,  that  the  final  steps 
were  taken  for  its  erection.  It  was  carried  by  rail  in 
huge  crates  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza,  then  on  gun 
carriages  up  the  mountains,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  them- 
selves taking  the  ropes  in  critical  places,  where  there  was 
danger  of  the  mules  stumbling.  Hundreds  of  persons 
had  come  up  the  night  before  and  encamped  on  the 
ground  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  Argentines 
ranged  themselves  on  the  soil  of  Chile  and  the  Chileans 
on  the  Argentine  side.  There  was  music  and  the  boom- 
ing of  guns,  whose  echoes  resounded  through  the 
mountains.  The  moment  of  unveiling,  after  the  parts 
had  been  placed  in  position,  was  one  of  solemn  silence. 
The  statue  was  then  dedicated  to  the  whole  world  as  a 
practical  lesson  of  peace  and  goodwill.  The  ceremonies 
of  the  day,  March  13,  1904,  were  closed,  as  the  sun  went 
down,  with  a  prayer  that  love  and  kindness  might  pene- 
trate the  hearts  of  men  everywhere. 

The  base  of  the  statue  is  in  granite.  On  this  is  a 
granite  sphere,  weighing  some  fourteen  tons,  on  which 
the  outlines  of  the  world  are  sketched.  The  figure  of 
Christ  above,  in  bronze,  is  twenty-six  feet  in  height. 
The  cross  supported  in  his  left  hand  is  five  feet  higher. 
The  right  hand  is  stretched  out  in  blessing.  On  the 
granite  base  are  two  bronze  tablets,  one  of  them  given 


by  the  Workingmen's  Union  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  other  by 
the  Working  Women.  One  of  them  gives  the  record 
of  the  creation  and  erection  of  the  statue ;  on  the  other 
are  inscribed  the  words : 

"Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  into  dust  than  Ar- 
gentina and  Chiie  break  the  vows  to  which  they  have  pledged 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Christ." 

It  is  not  easy  to  compare  events  and  say  which  is  the 
greatest.  But  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  long  quarrel  of 
seventy  years  which  it  closed,  the  arbitration  of  the 
boundary  dispute,  the  general  treaty  of  arbitration  and 
the  practical  disarmament  which  preceded  it,  the  remark- 
able transformation  of  public  opinion  expressed  in  its 
consummation,  and  the  sublime  prophecy  of  peace  for 
the  future  which  it  gives  not  only  for  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina but  for  the  whole  world,  the  erection  of  the  Christ 
of  the  Andes  stands  without  parallel  among  the  events 
of  recent  years. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Peace 
Society. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  will  be  held  in  Boston  on  the  18th  day  of 
May,  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Hague 
Conference  in  1899.  Announcement  will  be  made  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  in  the  Boston 
press,  and  also  by  private  notice  to  all  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  place  and  hours  and  character  of  the  meet- 
ings and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  will  speak.  In 
view  of  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  movement  during 
the  year,  as  evidenced  by  the  great  Peace  Congress  at 
Boston,  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  St.  Louis, 
the  numerous  arbitration  treaties  signed,  the  large  acces- 
sion of  new  members  to  the  Society,  etc.,  it  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  influential 
annual  meetings  of  the  organization  ever  held.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  steps  will  then  be  taken  to  greatly  strengthen 
and  widen  the  Society's  work,  the  details  of  which  will 
in  due  time  be  made  known. 


"  Let  us 
have  Peace, 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  letter  of  General  Grant  in  which 
his  famous  words,  "Let  us  have  peace," 
were  first  used,  has  been  discovered.     The 

American   Law  Review  for   January-February,   1905, 

page  106  says: 

"  The  celebrated  '  Let  us  have  peace '  letter  of  General 
Grant  was  unearthed  the  other  day  by  some  workmen  in 
a  cellar  at  Hartford.  The  letter  was  written  by  General 
Grant  on  military  headquarters'  paper,  with  the  printed 
words  scratched   out.      It  was  addressed   to   General 
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Hawley,  who,  it  seems,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
the  Republican  Convention  of  1868,  had  notified  him  of 
his  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  It  did  not  contain 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  words.  The  last  para- 
graph, which  contained  the  celebrated  clause,  was  as 
follows : 

"'Peace  and  universal  prosperity,  its  sequence,  with 
economy  of  administration,  will  lighten  the  burden  of 
taxation,  while  it  constantly  reduces  the  national  debt- 
Let  us  have  peace. 

1  With  great  respect. 

<  (Signed)     U.  S.  Grant.'  " 

This  famous  utterance,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
only  inscription  upon  the  Grant  Monument  overlooking 
the  Hudson  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  has  been  quoted  so  often  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  think  of  Grant's  name  without  spontaneously 
recalling  it.  

The  removal    of    General    Europatkin 

DtogMLccCll>,i  *rom  tne  P°8^on  °*  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  Far  East 
because  he  failed  to  defeat  the  Japanese  forces  in  the 
battle  of  Mukden,  illustrates,  as  so  many  similar  cases  in 
the  wars  of  the  past  have  done,  the  inherent  cruelty  and 
depravity  of  war.  According  to  the  law  of  war,  it  was 
his  duty  to  conquer.  Having  failed  to  do  this,  he  was 
degraded  from  his  position.  No  account  was  taken  of 
the  fact  that,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  he  had 
probably  done,  under  the  circumstances,  as  well  as  any 
soldier  in  Russia  could  have  done,  and  had  thus  earned 
the  right  to  stay  where  he  was.  But  all  his  toil  and 
heroism,  his  saving  as  much  of  the  Russian  army  as  he 
did  from  destruction  or  capture  by  the  greater  and  better 
equipped  forces  of  the  Japanese  went  for  nothing.  His 
military  head  was  taken  off  because  he  did  not  accom- 
plish the  impossible.  He  was  gazetted  as  "  Disgraced," 
and  another  put  into  his  place.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
nearly  all  others,  war  reverses  all  the  laws  of  right  and 
justice  which  prevail  among  men  in  common  life.  It  is 
itself  a  disgraced  and  dishonored  system,  and  ought  to 
be  everywhere  so  gazetted. 


The  Canadian  Peace  and  Arbitration 
Peace  soctet  Society,  the  organization  of  which  came 
about  as  a  result  of  the  series  of  meetings 
held  at  Toronto  following  the  Boston  Peace  Congress  in 
October  last,  has  finally  begun  to  get  into  good  working 
order.  The  headquarters  of  the  society  is  to  be  at 
Toronto.  All  citizens  of  Canada  desirous  of  promoting 
peace  may  become  members.  Provision  is  made  in 
the  constitution    for  the  establishment    of    Provincial 


branches,  when  desired,  in  different  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  The  Executive  Committee,  provisionally, 
consists  of  seventeen  well  known  men  chosen  from 
Toronto,  Kingston,  Brantford,  Stratford,  Guelph, 
Ottawa,  Calgary,  and  Louisburg,  C.  B.  Tbirty-five 
prominent  citizens  of  Canada,  from  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Kingston,  Halifax  and  other  cities,  have  identified  them- 
selves with  the  movement,  among  whom  are  Bishop 
Bond  of  Montreal,  Principal  Gordon  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Kingston,  and  several  of  the  professors  in  the 
Toronto  University.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  ex- 
pressed in  Article  2 :  "  This  society,  being  founded  on 
the  principle  that  war  is  contrary  to  true  religion,  sound 
morality  and  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  shall  have 
for  its  object  the  promotion  of  universal  and  permanent 
peace  by  means  of  arbitration  and  by  cultivating  the 
spirit  of  goodwill  among  men."  The  Secretary  of  the 
society,  Dr.  A.  C.  Courtice,  141  College  Street,  Toronto, 
has  sent  out  for  the  society  a  circular  letter  asking  for 
the  cooperation  of  citizens  of  Canada  in  the  work  which 
the  organization  hopes  to  accomplish. 


Through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Lucia 

^cwte.0"WI  Ames Mead' who ha8 been  ho,ding a  m08t 
successful  series  of  meetings  in  New  York 

and  Philadelphia,  an  organization  of  women  of  New 
York  City  interested  in  the  cause  of  peace  is  being 
formed.  The  meeting  at  which  steps  were  taken  to 
effect  the  organization  was  held  about  the  middle  of  last 
month  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Arnold  Schramm.  Mrs. 
Schramm  was  elected  president  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hastings 
first  vice-president.  The  Circle  is  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  American  Peace  Society.  The  aim  of  the  Circle,  as 
expressed  in  the  constitution,  is  "  to  show  the  inconsis- 
tency of  war  with  the  true  spirit  of  civilization,  to  show 
the  baleful  influences  of  war  on  mankind  and  to  insure 
means  of  establishing  permanent  peace."  The  Circle  is 
to  hold  a  public  mass  meeting  the  first  Monday  before 
Easter. 


Mr.  John  J.  Dargan  of  Hartsville,  S.  C, 

voice  to  Feacri"  was  tne  on*v  aocre^*ted  delegate  from  the 
South  to  the  Boston  Peace  Congress  last 
October.  Curiously  enough  he  was  the  only  delegate 
from  any  Association  of  teachers  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  their 
expense.  Mr.  Dargan  recalled  the  interesting  fact  that 
on  the  very  day  (July  4, 1845)  that  Charles  Sumner  de- 
livered his  oration  on  u  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations  " 
in  Boston,  James  L.  Petigru,  probably  the  ablest  lawyer 
that  South  Carolina  ever  produced,  delivered  an  oration 
in  Charleston  on  "  The  True  Glory  of  America,"  in  which 
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he  emphasized  the  triumphs  of  peace  and  denounced  war 
as  the  reign  of  violence  and  the  scourge  of  the  human  race. 
Still  earlier,  in  1838,  Hugh  S.  Legare  of  South  Carolina, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the 
report  on  the  petition  from  the  New  York  Peace  Society, 
declared  that "  peace  is  the  hope  of  liberty,  peace  con- 
secrated as  the  standing,  fundamental  policy  of  the 
world."  And  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  his  speech  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1842  on  the  Oregon  Boundary 
question  said,  "  I  am  on  principle  opposed  to  war  and  in 
favor  of  peace,  because  I  regard  peace  as  a  positive 
good  and  war  as  a  positive  evil.  ...  I  oppose  war  not 
simply  on  the  patriotic  ground  of  a  citizen,  looking  to 
the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  his  own  country,  but  on 
still  broader  grounds,  as  a  friend  of  improvement,  civili- 
zation and  progress."  It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  large 
and  influential  a  body  as  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  South  Carolina  awaking  to  the  importance  of 
the  peace  movement  and  citing  with  pride  the  enlightened 
sentiments  on  this  question  of  some  of  their  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  last  century. 


The  Bloch 
Foundation. 


The  committee  having  charge  of  the 
Bloch  Foundation  have  just  submitted 
their  report  for  the  year  1904  to  the  Com- 
mission of  the  International  Peace  Bureau.  The  original 
fund  was  fifty  thousand  roubles,  the  tenth  part  of  which 
Mr.  Bloch  instructed  should  be  used  each  year  in  the 
promotion  of  the  particular  line  of  peace  propaganda  in 
which  he  was  specially  interested.  The  amount  of  the 
budget  for  the  year  was  $4,700,  of  which  $3,565  was 
actually  expended.  This  money  was  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  of  reference,  in  subventions  to  some  of 
the  peace  society  groups,  in  the  production  of  lantern 
slides,  in  the  publication  of  supplements  to  Mr.  Bloch's 
"  Future  of  War "  and  pamphlets  in  exposition  of  his 
ideas,  in  studies  of  questions  liable  to  produce  interna- 
tional conflicts,  etc.  One  of  the  brochures  published  by 
the  Committee  in  December,  1903,  was  on  "Macedonia 
and  Armenia,"  another  upon  the  question  of  "  Manchuria 
and  Corea."  Copies  of  these  were  sent  to  the  Foreign  # 
Ministers  of  all  the  nations  and  to  many  leading  news- 
papers. The  war  in  the  Far  East  was  the  subject  of  an- 
other publication  issued  in  1904.  Other  questions  have 
been  studied  by  the  Committee  with  a  view  to  further 
publications.  The  Committee  has  during  the  year  con- 
siderably increased  its  collection  of  lantern  slides,  which 
are  loaned  to  lecturers.  It  has  also  prepared  a  tabular 
analysis  of  Mr.  Bloch's  six  volume  work,  and  published 
in  German,  with  the  cooperation  of  A.  H.  Fried,  two 
pamphlets  entitled  "  The  Burdens  of  Armed  Peace  "  and 
"War  and  the  Principles  of  Modern  Science."  The 
preparation  of  an  "  Encyclopedic  Peace  Dictionary  "  has 


also  been  commenced,  and  aid  given  in  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  several  important  pamphlets  prepared 
by  Dr.  Adolph  Richter,  Dr.  Max  Colben  and  others.  The 
amount  of  the  Bloch  Fund  at  the  present  time  is 
$23,547.50.  • 

It  is  a  most  important  step  that 

i^tA^u^n'tltUU  KinS  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  has 
taken  in  proposing  the  creation  of 
an  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  The  proposal 
is  meeting  with  general  favor  among  other  governments. 
In  a  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Giolitti  the  king  explains 
his  reasons  for  the  step : 

"  The  agricultural  classes,  generally  the  most  numer- 
ous, have  everywhere  a  great  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
nations.  But,  living  without  any  bond  of  union,  they 
cannot  cooperate  efficaciously  either  for  the  improve- 
ment and  distribution  of  their  different  products  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  consumption,  or  for  the  protection 
of  their  interests  in  the  markets,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
most  important  products  of  the  soil  are  becoming  more 
and  more  universal. 

u  An  international  institute  might  therefore  be  of  great 
utility,  if,  kept  free  from  all  political  bias,  it  should 
make  it  its  aim  to  study  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in 
the  different  countries  of  the  world,  and  make  report 
periodically  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  harvests, 
in  order  that  production  might  thereby  be  facilitated, 
commerce  rendered  less  expensive  and  more  expeditious, 
and  prices  be  more  conveniently  fixed.  This  Institute, 
working  in  harmony  with  the  different  national  bureaus 
already  created  for  this  purpose,  would  be  able  to  fur- 
nish precise  data  on  the  conditions  of  agricultural  labor 
in  all  places,  and  thus  serve  as  a  useful  and  accurate 
guide  for  emigrants.  Through  it  united  action  could  be 
taken  for  common  defense  against  those  diseases  of 
plants  and  stock  which  separate  action  is  unable  to  con- 
trol. It  would  also  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  on 
the  development  of  rural  codperation,  and  upon  agrarian 
insurance  and  credit." 

The  king  thinks  that  such  an  Institute  would  be  "a 
powerful  element  of  peace,"  and  he  recommends  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  his  government. 


A  meeting  of  the  members  of  Con- 
^PCo^^i.ar0,,P  8re88  belonging  to  the  United  States 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
for  the  Promotion  of  Arbitration  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton on  March  6.  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Chairman  of 
the  Group,  and  President  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  this  year,  was  authorized  to  appoint  delegates  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Union  which  is  to  be  held  at  Brus- 
sels in  September.  The  members  of  the  Group  agreed 
upon  three  propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Brussels 
Conference.  These  were :  that  the  members  of  the  South 
and  Central  American  parliaments  be  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  Union ;  that*  secondly,  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  Hague  Court  should  be  extended  to  specific 
matters  of  controversy  through  a  general  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration  among  the  powers  which  will  be 
represented  at  the  new  Hague  Conference ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  a  regular  Congress  of  the  Nations  be  created,  to 
meet  at  stated  periods,  to  discuss  international  questions 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  governments.  These 
propositions  are  enough  in  themselves,  if  no  other 
national  Group  presents  any,  to  make  a  good  program  for 
the  Brussels  Conference.  Mr.  Bartholdt  is  to  sail  for 
Europe  early  in  May  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Brussels 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Union.  At  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  on  the  6th  of  March  a  good  deal  of  time 
was  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  character  of  the 
general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  which  it  is  hoped 
that  the  next  Hague  Conference  will  adopt,  and  also  to 
the  nature  of  the  Congress  of  Nations  which  the  United 
States  Group  will  recommend  at  Brussels  to  be  put  upon 
the  program  of  the  new  Hague  Conference.  Mr.  Bar- 
tholdt expects  that  every  one  of  the  South  and  Central 
American  parliaments  will  accept  the  invitation  and  send 
delegates  to  the  Brussels  Conference. 


Brevities. 

.  .  .  The  date  of  the  Fourteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  it  was  decided  at  the  Boston  Congress 
should  meet  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  has  been  fixed  for 
September  19.  The  sessions  will  continue  for  five  days 
from  that  date.  The  American  Peace  Society  will  be 
glad  to  be  informed  how  many  of  its  members  expect  to 
be  in  Europe  at  that  time,  that  they  may  be  officially 
appointed  delegates. 

.  .  .  The  provisional  program  of  the  coming  Peace  Con- 
gress at  Lucerne,  which  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Berne 
Peace  Bureau,  includes  the  following  subjects :  A  report 
on  the  events  of  the  year ;  a  report  of  a  special  commis- 
sion on  the  economic  causes  of  war;  a  report  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  at  Boston  on  the  rapproche- 
ment of  France  and  Germany ;  the  organization  of  an 
international  peace  alliance ;  the  neutralization  of  terri- 
tories and  water  courses;  arrest  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments; the  creation  of  a  permanent  congress  of  the 
nations ;  a  report  on  the  subject  of  a  universal  language, 
and  various  questions  of  propaganda. 

.  .  .  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  founder  and  director  of 
the  Chautauqua  Association,  makes  the  following  inter- 
esting announcement  in  the  Chautauquan: 

"  Our  own  country  is  taking  the  lead  in  movements  making 
for  international  peace,  and  Chautauqua's  "  Social  Progress 
Year  "  is  a  fitting  time  to  inaugurate  a  new  C.  L.  S.  C.  Me- 
morial Da,y.  We  shall  henceforth  celebrate  May  18,  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  first  Hague  Conference,  as  International 
Peace  Day.  Special  programs  will  be  provided  for  Circles, 
and  Chautauqua  readers,  who  have  shown  themselves  such  en- 
thusiastic students  of  social  progress,  will  not  need  to  be 
urged  to  use  their  influence  in  behalf  of  universal  peace." 

.  .  .  Mr.  George  W.  Tooill,  editor  of  the  Ohio  School 
Journal,  after  consulting   with    the   Secretary  of   the 


American  Peace  Society,  is  planning  to  secure  the  ob- 
servance of  the  18th  of  May  as  an  International  Peace 
Day  in  the  schools  of  Ohio.  He  will  publish  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Journal  a  program  for  the  observance  of 
May  18  this  year,  and  hopes  that  hereafter  the  day  may 
be  generally  observed  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  all  other  States  will  speedily 
follow  the  example. 

.  .  .  Speaking  in  New  York  on  the  evening  of  March 
17,  Rear  Admiral  Coghlan  said  that  in  three  years  more 
the  United  States  navy  will  require  65,000  men.  In 
other  words,  if  the  presant  policy  is  continued,  by  1908 
there  will  be  more  men  in  the  navy  than  in  the  army. 

.  .  .  Congressman  Hull  has  found  a  new  argument  for 
the  increase  of  the  navy.  It  is  "the  victorious  Jap- 
"  anese,"  who  "  wish  the  Philippines,"  which  we  will  have 
to  fight  for  or  sell !  Poor,  ill-fated  country !  Germany 
is  upon  us  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Japan  upon  the  Pacific ! 
We  must  therefore  build  more  ships,  more  ships,  more 
ships !  It  is  really  a  very  funny  thing,  —  the  imagination 
of  our  navy  promoters. 

.  .  .  The  Japanese  ambassador  to  France  is  said  to 
have  recently  made  this  comment  on  the  modern  world's 
estimate  of  what  constitutes  civilization :  "  We  Japanese 
have  for  many  generations  sent  to  Europe  exquisite 
lacquer  work,  delicately  carved  figures,  beautiful  em- 
broidery; but  the  European  nations  described  us  as 
uncivilized.  We  have  recently  killed  some  seventy 
thousand  Russians,  and  every  nation  in  Europe  is  won- 
dering at  the  high  degree  of  civilization  we  have 
attained." 

.  .  .  Under  the  Anglo- French  agreement  for  the  ad- 
justment of  all  the  outstanding  differences  between  the 
two  countries,  an  important  arbitration  is  to  take  place 
before  the  Hague  Court  over  the  question  of  the  French 
protectorate  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  The  French  gov- 
ernment has  chosen  from  the  Court  Mr.  Lohman  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  British  government  Chief-Justice 
Fuller  of  the  United  States.  These  two  will  choose  a 
third  member  of  the  Court,  to  complete  the  tribunal  for 
the  adjudication  of  the  case. 

...  In  the  treaties  of  commerce  recently  made  by 
Germany  with  other  governments,  with  the  exception  of 
that  with  Russia,  clauses  have  been  introduced  providing 
for  the  submission  to  arbitration  of  any  differences  that 
may  arise  in  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the 
treaties. 

.  .  .  The  members  of  the  Swedish,  Norwegian  and 
Danish  parliaments,  after  their  generous  reception  at 
Paris,  went  to  Monaco,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Principality,  and  made  a  visit 
to  the  Institute  of  Peace  Studies,  etc. 

.  .  .  Count  Tolstoy  has  declared,  since  the  St.  Peters- 
burg massacres,  that  he  regards  the  soldier  who  fired  on 
an  unarmed  crowd  and  the  man  who  threw  a  bomb 
under  the  Grand  Duke's  carriage  as  equally  abominable ! 

.  .  .  The  British  government  has,  as  a  result  of  a  de- 
bate, in  the  House  of  Lords,  refused  to  allow  the  War 
Office  to  interfere  in  the  physical  education  of  the 
children  in  the  nation's  schools. 
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...  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  French  International 
Arbitration  Sooiety  held  on  the  l£th  of  February  the 
following  resolution  was  voted : 

41  The  French  International  Arbitration  Society  met  in  gen- 
eral assembly  on  the  18th  of  February,  believing  that  public 
and  official  subscription  in  a  neutral  country  to  State  loans 
offered  by  a  belligerent  power  constitutes  a  flagrant  violation 
of  neutrality,  invites  the  groups  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  bring  this  grave  question  to  the  attention  of  their 
respective  governments." 

.  .  .  William  Randal  Cremer,  M.  P.,  who  in  December, 
1903,  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  recently  made  a 
visit  to  Christiania  and  Stockholm.  At  Christiania  he 
gave  an  address  on  arbitration  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  important  service  which  workingmen  may  render  to 
the  cause.  A  similar  address  was  also  given  by  him  in 
Stockholm. 

.  .  .  The  Arbitration  Group  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  suggesting  that  the  Hague 
Court  should  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  treaties  of 
commerce,  where  differences  arise  as  to  their  meaning. 
M.  Delcass^  has  promised  to  give  the  matter  favorable 
consideration. 

.  .  .  On  March  4  a  meeting  was  held  in  London 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  the  pro- 
motion of  international  brotherhood.  Among  those 
who  participated  in  the  meeting  were  Canon  Barker, 
Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  and  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.  P.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  appealing  to  the  newspapers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  aid  in  promoting  good 
feeling  between  the  two  countries  by  more  cautious 
reports  and  utterances  than  had  recently  frequently 
been  made. 

.  .  .  The  Worcester  Telegram  says  that  "Manchuria 
is  easily  the  death- centre  of  the  world,  and  not  over 
a  few  thousands  of  the  dead  ever  knew  what  they  were 
killing  each  other  for.  No  more  do  the  thousands  who 
are  still  fighting  know  what  it  is  all  about." 

.  .  .  The  North  Sea  Claim  of  Great  Britain  against 
Russia  for  the  damage  done  by  the  Russian  warfleet  to 
the  trawlers  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  amounting  to  $325,000, 
was  paid  by  Count  Benkendorff  to  Foreign  Secretary 
Lansdowne  on  the  9th  of  March,  and  the  incident  was 
thus  closed. 

.  .  .  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of 
519  to  32,  have  adopted  a  measure  reducing  the  term  of 
active  military  service  from  three  years  to  two. 

...  A  resolution  is  to  be  presented  to  the  parliaments 
of  the  States  of  the  German  Empire  asking  for  a  revision 
of  the  reading  books  in  the  schools,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  less  influence  in  promoting  a  war  spirit  among 
the  young. 

.  .  .  The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  appointed  only 
about  a  year  ago,  have  resigned,  at  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  a  new  commission  will  be  appointed,  more  to 
the  President's  strenuous  liking.  This  famous  canal, 
which  was  to  be  built  without  delay  after  we  had  helped 
the  little  republic  of  Panama  into  existence,  does  not  get 
dug  at  the  President's  gait,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to. 


.  .  .  Mr.  Richard  Feldhaus,  who  was  one  of  the  promi- 
nent European  delegates  to  the  Boston  Peace  Congress, 
has  been  giving,  during  the  winter,  a  series  of  most 
effective  lectures  in  various  cities  of  Germany,  —  Mann- 
heim, Frankfort,  Munich,  Heidelberg,  etc. 

.  .  .  The  poet,  Frederic  Mistral,  who  last  December 
received  the  Nobel  prize  for  his  work  in  literature,  has 
been  made  honorary  president  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Peace  at  Marseilles,  France. 

.  .  .  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisbech  Local  Peace 
Association,  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  local 
peace  organizations  in  England,  was  held  on  the  1st  of 
March,  under  the  presidency  of  Miss  Priscilla  H.  Peck- 
over.  The  evening's  exercises  were  terminated  by  a 
performance  of  the  Boys'  Life-saving  Brigade. 

.  .  .  The  President  has  formally  invited  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  be  represented  at  the  celebration  in  1907  of 
the  first  settlement  of  English-speaking  people  at  James- 
town, Va.,  in  1607.  But  why  could  he  not  have  invited 
them  to  send  civilian  representatives,  instead  of  their 
warships  and  military  men  ?  What  had  the  Jamestown 
settlement  to  do  with  army  and  navy  ? 

.  .  .  The  Swedish  Ladies'  Peace  Society  is  to  hold  a 
public  meeting  in  Stockholm  in  May  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  mothers  of  the 
nation  in  the  cause  of  peace.  A  special  invitation  will 
be  given  to  professors  of  history  to  attend  the  meeting. 

.  .  . '  The  new  peace  movement  in  South  America  has 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  supporters  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Frederic  Diez  de  Medina,  president  of  the  Central 
Peace  Committee  of  Bolivia.  He  was  professor  of  law 
in  the  University  of  La  Paz. 

.  .  .  The  boundary  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and 
the  new  Republic  of  Panama  has  been  adjusted.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  will  appoint  an  engineer  to  act  as  umpire 
in  tracing  the  boundary,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
convention. 

.  .  .  An  important  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  international  peace  was  held  in  the  Cooper 
Union,  New  York,  on  March  17,  under  the  auspises  of 
the  People's  Institute  and  the  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Religion.  The  speakers  were  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
Straus  of  New  York  and  E  Iwin  D.  Mead  of  Boston. 

.  .  .  The  twenty-third  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Christiania, 
Norway,  beginning  on  the  4th  of  September  next. 
The  program  of  the  conference  is  being  prepared  by  the 
secretaries  and  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion.    A  large  attendance  is  expected. 

.  .  .  Baron  Lambermont,  who  died  recently  in  Belgium, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  Europe.  He  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  international  arbitration,  and 
served  on  a  number  of  tribunals  of  arbitration.  He  was 
honorary  president  of  the  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association  at  Antwerp  in  1903. 
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Brave  Brothers,  Fight  no  More. 

JULIA  HARRIS  MAT. 

Brave  brothers,  fight  no  more; 

We  know  that  ye  are  brave; 

But  hear  ye  not  the  wounded  and  the  dying? 

Do  ye  not  hear  the  little  children  crying 

Across  the  angry  wave? 

Brave  brothers,  fight  no  more! 

Brave  brothers,  fight  no  more; 
We  know  that  ye  are  true; 
True  to  the  cause  ye  think  ye  are  upholding, 
True  to  the  children,  and  the  arms  enfolding 
The  little  ones,  whose  lives  your  own  are  moulding. 

Brave  brothers,  fight  no  more. 

Brave  brothers,  fight  no  more. 
The  slaughter  doth  increase. 
See  how  the  blood  in  hideous  streams  is  flowing  1 
See  how  the  seeds  of  hate  your  hands  are  sowing! 
Ye  do  this  thing,  not  knowing,  ah,  not  knowing. 

Brave  brothers,  fight  no  more. 

Brave  brothers,  fight  no  more. 
Ye  do  not,  cannot  know; 
So  drunk  with  war,  why  are  ye  madly  rushing, 
And  human  skulls  to  formless  atoms  crushing  — 
To  quick  destruction  souls  and  bodies  pushing? 

Brave  brothers,  fight  no  more. 

Brave  brothers,  fight  no  more. 
The  scabbard  for  the  sword! 
Oh,  listen  to  the  notes  of  arbitration; 
Gall  to  your  aid  the  wisdom  of  a  nation; 
Till  every  man  of  every  rank  and  station 
Shall  hear  the  blessed  word 
That  ye  will  fight  no  more. 

Brave  brothers,  fight  no  more. 
We  know  that  ye  are  kind; 
But  brothers!  brothers!  will  ye  not  remember, 
While  souls  are  dying  in  this  dark  September, 
That  love  is  best?    Blow  up  its  fading  ember, 
The  light  of  truth  to  find. 
Brave  brothers,  fight  no  more. 

Brave  brothers,  fight  no  more. 
Forgiveness  is  the  best. 
Do  you  not  hear  the  Lord  Christ  sadly  saying, 
"  My  children,  why  are  ye  each  other  slaying? 
My  peace  I  left  with  you  —  are  ye  obeying? 
Ob,  make  it  manifest! " 
Dear  brothers,  fight  no  more! 


Efforts  to  Bring  About  Mediation 
Between  Russia  and  Japan. 


American  Peace  Society's  Letter  to  Secretary  Hay. 

The  letters  which  we  publish  below,  the  first  from  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
to  Secretary  Hay,  the  second  from  the  International 
Peace  Bureau  to  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  show  that  the  peace  organiza- 
tions have  not  been  unmindful  of  their  duty  in  the  crisis 
which  the  Eastern  war  has  produced.  It  has  not 
seemed  proper  to  publish  the  first  of  these  letters 
earlier.    It  was  received  in  the  most  sympathetic  way 


at  Washington,  as  Mr.  Hay's  reply  would  show,  if  we 
were  at  liberty  to  publish  it.  The  General  Peace 
League  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Peace  Societies  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
etc.,  have  likewise  all  taken  similar  energetic  action : 

January  9,  1905. 

The  Hon.  John  Hat,  Secretary  op  State, 

Dear  Sir;  The  surrender  of  Port  Arthur  compels 
the  civilized  world  to  ask  whether  an  opportunity  has 
not  now  arisen  to  br?ng  to  an  end  the  ghastly  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  We  believe  the  opportu- 
nity has  come  at  least  to  make  the  attempt  with  reason- 
able chances  of  success. 

The  Hague  Convention  expressly  provides  in  Article 
I.  that  "  the  Signatory  Powers  agree  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  insure  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
differences." 

Article  II.  provides  that  "  the  Signatory  Powers  agree 
to  have  recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow,  to  the 
good  offices  or  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly 
powers." 

Article  III.  declares  that  "  the  Signatory  Powers  con- 
sider it  useful  that  one  or  more  powers,  strangers  to  the 
dispute,  should,  on  their  own  initiative,  and  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  offer  their  good  offices  or  me- 
diation to  the  states  at  variance.  The  right  to  offer 
good  offices  or  mediation  belongs  to  powers  who  are 
strangers  to  the  dispute,  even  during  the  course  of  hos- 
tilities. The  exercise  of  this  right  shall  never  be 
regarded  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
test as  an  unfriendly  act." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  agreements  re- 
corded in  history.  It  grew  out  of  Russian  initiative. 
Russia  cannot  feel  hurt  if  one  or  more  friendly  nations 
now  avail  themselves  of  this  scheme  for  the  benefit  of 
both  belligerents.  Every  possible  consideration  should 
be  given  to  Russian  sensitiveness  in  any  action  which 
may  be  taken. 

What  nation  should  take  the  initiative?  America 
should  lead,  for  many  reasons :  friendship  and  admira- 
tion towards  Japan;  ancient  traditional  friendship 
towards  Russia;  absolute  impartiality;  freedom  from 
selfish  motives;  a  certain  recognized  leadership  among 
the  nations,  so  that,  on  the  initiative  and  at  the  request 
of  America,  many  other  great  powers  will  be  willing  to 
join.  All  these  considerations  unite  to  impose  a  su- 
preme responsibility  on  America  to  take  the  lead,  and  to 
invite  and  urge  all  the  nations  (twenty-four  in  all, 
omitting  the  belligerents)  who  signed  the  Hague  Con- 
vention to  join  (as  many  as  will  cottperate  within  a  rea- 
sonable time)  in  making  a  friendly  tender  of  mediation 
to  Russia  and  Japan. 

Both  of  these  nations  no  doubt  now  deeply  deplore 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Both  no  doubt  are  eager  for 
its  termination.  It  cannot  be  impossible  to  find  a  basis 
of  adjustment  which  should  be  acceptable  to  both 
powers. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Japan  will  not  insist 
on  extreme  terms.  Russia  could  hardly  refuse  the  basis 
of  her  pledge  of  October,  1903.  She  should  restore  the 
whole  of  Manchuria  to  China.     Manchuria  and   Port 
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Arthur  might  well  be  committed  for  a  considerable 
period  to  the  equal  direction  of  the  six  great  powers, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Japan  and  Russia,  on  the  basis  of  universal  free  trade 
and  the  open  door  with  equal  rights  to  all  nations,  with 
Port  Arthur  made  a  great  free  harbor  to  the  world's 
commerce,  Russia  to  have  there  a  railroad  terminus  of 
her  Asiatic  system. 

The  gain  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world  by  this 
arrangement  would  be  incalculable,  not  perhaps  so  much 
at  first,  but  in  the  near  future.  The  precedent  would  be 
for  the  future  for  China  invaluable.  One  other  consid- 
eration has  weight.  The  whole  vast  Orient  is  forming 
relations  with  the  Western  world.  If  the  imagination  of 
the  countless  Chinese  millions  is  now  impressed  with  the 
leadership  of  America,  not  only  in  power,  but  in  her 
influence  for  peace,  the  result  may  be  of  momentous 
value  for  all  future  time. 

To  make  the  effort  at  mediation  succeed,  many  power- 
ful allies  exist,  economic,  moral  and  religious.  The 
capitalists  and  bankers  of  Western  Europe  are  loaded 
with  bonds  of  Russia  and  may  be  relied  on  to  work 
strenuously  to  induce  Russia  to  make  peace.  The  con- 
science of  the  world  is  outraged  at  the  horrors  and  suf- 
ferings and  cruelties  of  this  diabolic  warfare.  The 
influence  of  the  churches  of  the  civilized  world  may  be 
relied  on  to  the  utmost  in  behalf  of  peace. 

Nor  need  America  fear  any  loss  of  prestige  if,  in  the 
worst  event,  Russia  should  at  first  and  for  a  while 
decline  to  accept  mediation. 

The  world  expects  some  nation,  preferably  America, 
to  be  bold  enough  to  make  the  offer. 

The  offer,  if  made,  will  receive  the  sanction  and  sup- 
port and  admiration  of  the  world,  and  the  immense 
moral  weight  of  such  a  joint  effort  as  is  suggested 
wduld,  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing,  make  it 
practically  irresistible.  Are  not  the  governments  which 
signed  the  Hague  Convention  under  more  serious  obli- 
gations than  they  seem  yet  to  have  realized  to  make  one 
supreme  combined  effort  to  prevent  the  terrible  conflict 
from  continuing  longer? 

Pardon  the  frankness  of  this  letter.  Tou  will  know 
that  it  comes  from  men  who  rejoice  to  accord  to  your 
administration  of  the  diplomacy  of  America  profound 
respect  and  ardent  admiration. 

(Signed)  Robert  Treat  Paine, 

President  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Letter  of  the  Berne  Peace  Bureau  to  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France  and  England. 

Berne,  January  20,  1905. 

Mr.  Minister:  The  manifestation  of  the  generous 
humanitarian  conceptions  which  have  dictated  the  course 
of  the  French  [English]  government  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, notably  in  the  matter  of  the  international  arbi- 
tration treaties  recently  concluded,  inspires  the  peace 
societies  with  confidence  as  well  as  gratitude  toward  the 
high  authorities  who  have  shown  themselves  so  deeply 
conscious  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  This  con- 
sideration explains  the  step  which  we  are  taking  the 


liberty  of  making  with  your  Excellency  in  the  name  of 
the  peace  groups  whose  representatives  we  are,  earnestly 
praying  the  French  [English]  government  to  examine 
anew  the  question  of  a  tender  of  good  offices  by  France 
and  England  to  Russia  and  Japan  with  a  view  of  bring- 
ing about  an  armistice  and  an  end  of  the  war  in  the 
Far  East. 

This  result  is  ardently  desired  by  the  peoples  of  all 
civilized  countries,  whose  interests  are  injured  and  whose 
moral  sense  is  offended  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  war. 
Everywhere  is  raised  a  cry  of  anguish  by  the  peoples, 
who  are  looking  anxiously  to  the  leading  powers  with 
the  conviction  that  an  effort  on  their  part  to  bring  about 
peace  would  put  an  end  to  the  massacres  which  the  world 
has  now  been  witnessing  for  nearly  a  whole  year.  Public 
opinion  is  convinced  that  this  effort  made  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  would  be  successful,  in  view  especially  of  the  im- 
pression which  the  most  recent  incidents  of  the  long, 
ruinous  and  cruel  war  must  have  produced  upon  the  bel- 
ligerents. Even  if  a  choice  should  be  necessary  between 
the  fear  of  seeing  friendly  intervention  wrongly  inter- 
preted and  regret  at  having  lost  a  supreme  opportunity 
to  accomplish  a  great  work  for  humanity,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  what  choice  your  government  would  make. 

We  do  not  pretend,  Mr.  Minister,  to  be  able  to  point 
out  any  new  way  for  you.  We  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  you  are  following  with  the  greatest  solicitude  the 
changes  in  the  bloody  drama  which  is  unfolding  itself  in 
the  Far  East,  and  we  have  no  question  of  the  earnestness 
which  your  Excellency  will  show  in  taking  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  favorable  for  a  tender  of  good  offices 
such  as  will  assure  to  both  parties  an  honorable  peace. 
With  perfect  confidence,  therefore,  we  present  this  re- 
quest, assured  that  in  this  matter  we  -are  the  interpreters 
of  a  universal  sentiment  and  a  universal  desire  for  peace 
and  concord  among  the  nations. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  present  to  your  Excellency, 
etc. 

For  the  International  Peace  Bureau. 

(Signed)  Fredrik  Bajbr,  President. 
Elie  Ducommun,  Secretary. 


International  Arbitration  at  the  Open- 
ing of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

BY    BEKJAMIN    P.    TRUEBLOOD. 

International  arbitration  is  a  comparatively  modern 
thing,  belonging  almost  entirely  to  the  period  com- 
mencing with  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  arbitrations  before  that  time  were  for  the  most  part 
between  individuals,  communities,  different  branches  of 
the  same  dynasty,  or  between  vassal  states  and  feudal 
chiefs,  rather  than  between  nations  in  our  modern  sense 
of  the  term.  This  method  of  settling  difficulties  between 
peoples  came  about  with  the  decline  of  despotism  and 
the  growth  of  political  liberty,  and  the  consequent  de- 
velopment and  realization  of  the  idea  of  nationality  in 
its  modern  sense.  Nations,  in  the  sense  of  free  and  in- 
dependent peoples,  whose  unity  is  natural  and  voluntary, 
and  that  observe  in  a  measure  the  limits  which  have  been 
marked  out  for  them  by  the  providence  of  God  in  the 
geographic  structure  of  the  earth  and  in  the  historic  de- 
velopment of  races,  did  not  exist  in  any  permanent  way 
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much  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  movement 
toward  settled  and  self-governed  nations,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  building  up  and  compacting  of  this  great 
Republic  and  in  the  unification  of  Great  Britain,  of 
France,  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  and  of  other  nations  in  both 
hemispheres  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  grew  out  of  the 
many  liberating  and  civilizing  forces  which  have  been 
playing  on  society  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
to  go  no  farther  back,  and  with  it  has  come  sufficient 
international  respect  and  unselfishness,  a  sufficient  sense 
of  the  mutual  interdependence  of  nations,  to  make  arbi- 
tration not  only  possible  but  natural  and  inevitable.  So 
long  as  feudalism  remained,  international  arbitration  was 
impossible,  because  there  were  really  no  nations  to  arbi- 
trate. Even  after  the  nations  were  somewhat  settled  in 
their  proper  boundaries,  so  long  as  they  were  ruled  by  men 
whose  despotic  and  world-grasping  spirit  led  them  year 
after  year  into  schemes  for  the  subjection  of  other  peoples, 
international  arbitration  in  any  general  and  settled  way 
was  still  impossible.  With  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in 
whom  this  spirit  found  its  final  embodiment,  the  old  order 
of  things  was  broken  and  the  new  began  to  appear. 

Arbitration  implies  independent  and  mutually  respect- 
ing parties  standing  over  against  each  other,  with  diffi- 
culties which  they  cannot  settle  themselves,  because  of 
the  strong  feeling  which  each  has  that  he  is  in  the  right 
and  that  he  cannot  therefore  yield  to  the  other's  view. 
It  also  implies  a  conviction  that  there  is  a  better  and  more 
rational,  or  at  least  a  safer  and  less  expensive,  way  of 
settling  difficulties  than  that  of  fighting  like  brutes  about 
them.  It  further  implies  confidence  in  the  fairness  and 
good  sense  of  one's  fellowmen,  who  may  be  called  in  to 
take  the  dispute  and  sit  down  with  it  in  the  impartial 
court  of  reason  and  say  how  it  shall  be  adjusted. 

It  may  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  why  arbitration,  though 
it  may  have  taken  place  frequently  between  individuals 
and  small  bodies  of  men,  could  not,  in  the  moral  state  of 
society  then  existing,  have  occurred  much  on  an  inter- 
national scale  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Not  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  un  respecting  selfishness 
and  greed  of  the  past  centuries  still  lingers,  and  number- 
less jealousies  and  ill-feelings  left  behind  by  former  ag- 
gressions and  acts  of  injustice  have  rendered  arbitration, 
until  compai  atively  recently,  much  less  frequent  than  it 
ought  to  have  been ;  but  its  appearance  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  many  important  cases  is  a  proof  that  not  only 
individual  men  but  the  nations  in  their  dealings  one  with 
another  have  gotten  a  good  deal  above  the  brute  and 
have  begun  to  be  largely  and  generously  human. 

Before  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  arbitration  movement 
during  the  past  century  is  given,  attention  should  be 
called  a  little  more  specifically  to  what  arbitration  in  a 
simpler  and  narrower  way  accomplished  in  the  past; 
for  the  present  movement  is  not  alone  the  outgrowth  of 
Christian  civilization  in  general,  but  also  of  the  arbitra- 
tions themselves  which  are  scattered  along  through  the 
previous  centuries.  The  movement  has  a  purely  human 
and  rational  side,  so  that  even  among  pagan  nations  and 
before  the  Christian  era  cases  of  this  mode  of  settling 
disputes  are  recorded,  and  many  others  doubtless  oc- 
curred which  have  passed  into  oblivion.  The  madness 
and  insanity  of  war  did  not  always  prevail.  There  were 
lucid  moments  when  the  real  human  nature  temporarily 
asserted  itself.     Two  sons  of  Darius  settled  the  question 


of  the  succession  to  the  throne  by  arbitration.  Cyrus 
sought  the  good  offices  of  a  Prince  of  India  to  end  a  dis- 
pute between  him  and  the  king  of  Assyria.  In  the 
Greek  civilization,  where  the  state  was  everything  and  love 
of  oountry  an  all-absorbing  passion,  cases  of  arbitration 
between  Greek  and  Greek  were  not  infrequent,  though 
no  Greek  state  seems  ever  to  have  arbitrated  with  a 
foreign  country.  In  these  the  Amphictyonic  Councils, 
famous  sages,  victors  in  the  games  and  especially  the 
Oracle  at  Delphi  were  the  arbitrators.  The  system  of 
law  and  of  law  courts,  in  which  the  citizens  of  a  country 
determine  their  questions  by  a  forced  litigation  under 
the  power  of  the  civil  authorities,  has  its  root  in  some  of 
the  same  principles  as  arbitration.  In  the  Roman  empire 
this  system  prevailed,  and  the  simpler  method  of  volun- 
tary arbitration  was  not  much  known. 

When  Christianity  came  with  its  doctrine  of  love  and 
human  brotherhood,  arbitration  became  a  frequent  and 
probably  the  usual  method  by  which  difficulties  between 
individual  Christians  were  settled.  The  reader  will  re- 
member Paul's  passionate  appeal  to  the  Corinthians  in 
behalf  of  this  simple  Christian  method  as  against  the 
forced  and  selfish  litigations  in  the  law  courts. 

In  later  times  the  bishops'  trials  became  a  fixed  insti- 
tution among  Christians.  If  the  history  of  these  Chris- 
tian settlements  by  arbitration  could  be  written,  it 
would  take  a  very  large  library  to  contain  the  accounts 
of  them.  They  have  been  numerous  through  all  the 
Christian  centuries,  and  are  still  frequent  in  our  own 
time.  Not  a  year  has  passed,  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
since  the  first  organization  of  Christian  societies,  in 
which  many  a  bishop,  minister  or  wise  Christian  layman, 
either  alone  or  with  others,  has  not  by  arbitration  or 
mediation  adjusted  differences  between  brethren.  The 
practice  thus  created  and  fostered  by  Christian  love  and 
forbearance  has  largely  leavened  the  whole  of  society 
with  its  influence,  and  its  reasonableness  is  now  nearly 
universally  recognized,  even  where  temporary  gusts  of 
passion  or  hereditary  prejudices  prevent  its  employment 
in  particular  cases.  It  is  on  this  basis  of  Christian 
principle  and  practice,  running  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  that  the  whole  structure  of  modern  in- 
ternational arbitration  rests. 

What  was  found  so  useful  and  practicable  among 
individuals  was  naturally  seen  to  be  just  as  capable  of 
successful  application  to  groups  and  communities  of  men, 
and  it  began  early  to  be  so  applied.  Private  war,  the 
great  curse  of  the  middle  ages,  was  banished  from  Euro- 
pean society  only  after  the  application  to  it  of  arbitration 
and  arbitration  courts.  Feudalism  had  spread  this  evil 
everywhere.  Challenges  to  battle  were  made  for  the 
most  trivial  and  absurd  causes.  A  state  of  almost  utter 
lawlessness  came  to  prevail,  and  strife  and  bloodshed 
were  perpetual.  Religious  sentiment  was  invoked  against 
the  evil.  The  clergy  preached  peace.  Men  went  from 
village  to  village  proclaiming  it  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Great  councils  were  held  to  promote  it.  The  popes  sent 
out  encyclicals  in  its  behalf.  The  "  Peace  of  God  "  was 
proclaimed,  and  certain  days,  places  and  callings  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  its  sheltering  wing.  Re- 
ligious fraternities  or  peace  associations  to  reconcile 
enemies  were  formed.  Pledges  of  peace  were  adminis- 
tered to  the  fierce  barons  over  holy  relics.  But  the  tide 
of  hatred  and  of  blood  surged  on.      Finally,  as  a  last 
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remedy,  when  all  the  efforts  pat  forth  for  nearly  two 
centuries  against  the  evil  seemed  about  to  end  in  failure, 
courts  of  arbitration  were  formed  by  the  barons,  the 
nobles,  the  bishops  and  the  cities,  and  for  two  centuries 
and  more  were  applied  to  the  settlement  of  the  almost 
endless  misunderstandings  and  quarrels  of  the  time.  In 
this  way  private  war  was  ultimately  banished  from 
society. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century  we  have  the  great  war  movements 
of  nationalities  —  aggression,  bloodshed  and  desolation  on 
a  colossal  scale.  The  feudal  lords  are  replaced  by  kings 
and  emperors  in  whom  the  old  feudal  spirit  still  lives. 
Private  war  with  its  everlasting  bickerings  and  its  petty 
troops  of  galloping  dragoons  and  murderous  squads  of 
footmen  gives  place  to  war  between  sovereigns  and  whole 
peoples,  with  their  great  generals,  their  large  armies, 
their  deep-seated  hatreds  and  their  craftily  laid  plans  of 
territorial  extension.  No  sooner  are  national  boundaries 
marked  off  than  they  are  disturbed.  The  map  of  Europe 
changes  with  nearly  every  campaign.  "I  saw,"  said 
Grotius  writing  at  this  time,  "  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom a  readiness  to  make  war  which  would  cause  the  very 
barbarians  to  blush  for  shame."  England,  France,  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  were  almost 
continuous  battlefields  on  which  the  sound  of  the  cannon 
was  always  heard  and  the  blood  never  ceased  to  flow. 
This  long,  gloomy  period  of  international  aggression  and 
crime, —  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
of  Bloody  Mary,  of  Frederic  the  Great,  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  of  Napoleon  the  First; 
the  age  of  the  Inquisition. and  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
the  age  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
or  rather  the  age  of  perpetual  war,  — reached  its  culmi- 
nation at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
Napoleonic  campaigns  which  ended  at  Waterloo.  Then 
a  reaction  came.  The  common  conscience  began  to  re- 
volt at  the  sight  of  human  beings  forever  devouring  one 
another  and  of  selfish,  haughty  sovereigns  treading  down 
and  destroying  all  the  most  sacred  rights  and  interests  of 
men. 

The  first  steps  of  this  revolt  had  been  taken  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Christian  conviction  had  become 
such  and  Christian  principles  had  so  influenced  thought 
that  the  war  system  began  to  be  attacked  at  its  very 
roots.  It  was  declared  to  be  both  unchristian  and  un- 
reasonable. Hugo  Grotius,  the  great  Dutch  jurist  and 
theologian,  who^  laid  the  foundations  of  the  modern 
juridic  movement  against  war,  attacked  it  particularly  on 
the  latter  ground.  He  declared  that  war  was  a  cruel  and 
unsatisfactory  method,  that  its  horrors  should  be  miti- 
gated and  that  arbitration  should  be  substituted  for  it  as 
far  as  practicable  in  the  settlement  of  difficulties.  He 
expounded  his  doctrine  with  so  much  erudition  and  force 
that  he  deeply  affected  the  thought  of  Europe,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  better  international  law.  Publicists 
took  up  the  problem  which  he  had  raised.  The  law  of 
nations  was  unfolded  and  emphasized.  Projects  for 
universal  peace  were  drawn  up.  Locke,  Kant,  Penn, 
Pufendorf,  Vattel,  Montesquieu,  Bentham  and  others 
drew  up  schemes  which  have  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  thought  ever  since.  Leasing  and  Herder  put  the  new 
ideas  into  verse.  The  foundations  of  the  modern  move- 
ment were  likewise  laid  deep  in  the  religious  sentiment  by 


Menno  Simons,  by  George  Fox,  and  later  by  John  Wesley. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
movement  against  war  took  on  an  organized  and  definitive 
form.  This  organized  movement  growing  out  of  these 
historic  preparations  and  coming  as  a  revolt  against  the 
bloody  regime  of  the  three  preceding  centuries,  followed 
two  lines  of  development,  one  sentimental,  the  other 
juridic.  The  sentimental,  or  that  for  the  awakening  and 
education  of  public  sentiment  against  war,  manifested 
itself  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  organization 
of  peace  societies,  in  sermons  and  public  lectures,  in 
literary  productions,  through  the  press,  through  inter- 
national congresses  and  conferences,  through  public 
manifestos  and  memorials  to  governments;  the  juridic, 
or  that  for  the  creation  of  legal  remedies  for  war,  ex- 
pressed itself  in  improved  diplomacy,  in  attempts  to 
reform  international  law,  in  arbitration  and  in  efforts 
for  the  establishing  of  permanent  treaties  of  arbitration 
and  a  permanent  international  tribunal.  These  two  lines 
of  movement,  one  of  which  is  just  as  important  as  the 
other,  have  been  interlaced  at  every  stage  and  have 
grown  strong  together.  The  culmination  of  the  arbi- 
tration side  of  the  movement  in  actual  practice  during 
the  last  decade  and  a  half  has  been  very  remarkable,  as 
is  now  well  known. 

The  Jay  Treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  provided  for  the  settlement  of  three 
questions  by  mixed  commissions.  The  first  of  these 
commissions,  appointed  to  determine  what  river  was 
meant  by  the  St.  Croix  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  rendered  its 
decision  in  1798.  The  second  commission  failed  to  render 
a  decision,  and  the  matter  of  British  claims  referred  to  it 
was  settled  by  treaty  in  1802.  The  third  commission, 
appointed  to  determine  the  loss  suffered  by  American 
vessels  at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war 
between  that  country  and  France,  closed  its  labors  in 
1804.  These  settlements  by  mixed  commissions  were 
not  formally  arbitrations,  though  they  were  essentially 
so.  The  method  of  adjusting  disputes  by  joint  commis- 
sions has  continued  in  vogue  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
no  less  than  three  hundred  controversies  between  nations 
have  in  this  way  been  disposed  of  since  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Many  of  these  were  questions 
of  claims,  but  some  of  them,  like  the  Alaska  boundary 
dispute,  were  controversies  of  the  first  importance. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  December  24,  1814,  provided 
for  the  formal  arbitration  of  three  questions  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  first  of  these 
referred  to  certain  islands  in  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
and  was  decided  by  commissioners  in  1817.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  second  question,  that  of  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  was  attempted  by  com- 
missioners in  1816.  They  failed  to  agree,  and  in  1827 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, whose  decision,  in  1831,  was  waived  by  both 
governments  and  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  com- 
promise. The  third  question,  that  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States  aldng  the  Great  Lakes, 
was  partially  settled  by  commissioners  in  1822,  and  fin- 
ished in  1842  by  treaty.  These  commissions  had  an 
umpire,  and  the  settlements  were  therefore  formal  arbi- 
trations. Similar  settlements  of  claims  by  arbitral 
commissions  were  made  at  this  early  period  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  and  France  and  Russia. 
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Since  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  international  controversies 
have  been  settled  by  arbitration,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
three  a  year  for  the  whole  period  of  ninety  years.  More 
than  sixty  of  these  were  in  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900 
and  twenty-one  of  them  have  occurred  since  the  twen- 
tieth century  opened.  So  common  has  the  practice  of 
arbitration  become  in  recent  years  that  cases  are  nowa- 
days constantly  pending  between  some  of  the  nations, 
there  being  several  at  the  present  time.  The  United 
States  has  been  a  party  to  nearly  sixty  of  these  set- 
tlements; Great  Britain  to  more  than  seventy;  while 
fourteen  of  the  cases  have  been  between  these  two 
English-speaking  nations  alone.  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Russia, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  Japan,  Afghanistan,  Persia, 
China,  Morocco,  Mexico  and  Liberia  have  each  been 
parties  to  one  or  more  of  these  settlements,  France,  with 
over  thirty  cases,  coming  next  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  All  of  the  South  American  and  Central 
American  States  except  two  or  three  have  had  arbi- 
trations. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  along  with  these  oases  ad- 
justed by  arbitration  must  be  placed  a  large  number  set- 
tled by  diplomacy,  many  of  which  would  formerly  have 
produced  war.  Many  modern  diplomats  have  been  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term  peacemakers,  and  have  not  only 
prevented  war,  but  the  necessity  even  of  arbitration. 

The  nations  referred  to  as  having  taken  part  in  these 
pacific  settlements  —  some  thirty-seven  of  them  all  told 
—  cover  a  large  part  of  the  habitable  portion  of  the 
globe,  and  include  a  considerable  number  of  countries  not 
usually  thought  to  be  much  civilized. 

The  cases  referred  to  cover  nearly  every  sort  of  ques- 
tion with  which  nations  have  to  deal  in  their  relations  to 
one  another  —  questions  of  boundary  and  violation  of 
territory,  of  trespasses  committed  and  injuries  received 
in  time  of  war,  of  the  murder  of  citizens  of  one  country 
by  those  of  another,  of  disputed  sovereignty  over  islands, 
questions  of  protectorates,  of  seizure  of  ships,  of  inter- 
ference with  commerce,  of  fisheries,  etc.  Some  of  the 
controversies  have  been  the  occasion  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence carried  on  for  months,  sometimes  for  years, 
by  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  modern  times.  In 
some  instances,  after  diplomacy  had  exhausted  its  re- 
sources, the  cases  were  dropped  for  a  time,  only  to  be 
taken  up  again  and  finally  referred  to  disinterested 
parties.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  involved  in  a 
number  of  the  disputes,  no  less  than  $22,000,000  having 
changed  hands  in  the  three  cases  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  1871.  The  sense  of  national 
dignity  and  honor  has  often  been  keenly  touched  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  controversies,  and  the  newspapers 
on  both  sides  have  not  infrequently  tried  to  kindle  the 
flame  of  war. 

All  these  difficulties,  though  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
as  those  which  in  former  times  resulted  speedily  in  dis- 
astrous and  often  long-continued  wars,  have,  however, 
finally  been  settled  with  no  great  delay,  with  a  trifling 
outlay  of  money,  and  without  the  least  injury  to  the  self- 
respect  or  honor  of  any  country  involved.  The  decisions 
have,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  been  accepted 
cheerfully  and  faithfully  carried  out,  and  not  the  shadow 
of  a  war-cloud  has  ever  been  produced  by  one  of  them. 


On  the  contrary,  the  result  has  nearly  invariably  been 
increased  mutual  respect  and  a  greater  willingness  to 
cottperate  in  all  practicable  ways  for  the  common  good. 

For  many  years  past  the  number  of  difficulties  settled 
by  arbitration  has  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of  inter- 
national controversies  which  have  led  to  war,  and  the 
rule  of  the  past  has  become  the  exception  of  the  present. 
But  one  war  makes  more  fuss  in  the  world  and  gets  more 
notice  in  the  newspapers  than  a  hundred  arbitrations. 
These  arbitration  settlements  have  taken  place  so  noise- 
lessly and  with  so  little  public  excitement  that  the 
ordinary  well-read  citizen  could  not  name  more  than 
three  or  four  out  of  the  whole  two  hundred,  and  the  real 
triumphs  of  the  principle  are  therefore  only  vaguely  and 
imperfectly  realized.  Arbitration  as  a  method  of  set- 
tling international  controversies  has  already  won  its 
case  and  justified  itself  at  the  bar  of  human  reason,  and 
has  become,  as  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  said  in  the  last 
paper  but  one  that  he  ever  wrote,  a  recognized  part  of 
the  public  law  of  the  civilized  nations. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
matter  of  arbitration,  an  event  which  grew  out  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  century  was  the  establishment,  at  its 
close,  of  the  Permanent  International  Court  at  The 
Hague.  Such  a  court  of  arbitration  had  been  advocated 
from  the  second  decade  of  the  century  by  the  Peace  Soci- 
eties, and  later  by  the  International  Law  Association,  the 
Peace  Congresses,  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  na- 
tional and  local  bar  associations,  special  arbitration  con- 
ferences, church  assembles,  women's  organizations,  etc. 

The  Rescript  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  which  brought 
about  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  was  issued  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1898.  The  Conference  met  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1899,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Netherlands 
government.  It  was  composed  of  one  hundred  delegates 
sent  by  twenty-six  nations,  including  all  the  first-class 
powers  of  the  world.  It  sat  until  the  29th  day  of  July. 
It  was  called  more  particularly  to  consider  the  question 
of  a  possible  reduction  of  the  armaments  and  the  war 
budgets' of  the  nations.  It  found  itself  unable  to  do  any- 
thing important  in  this  direction,  and  in  response  to  the 
multiplied  appeals  which  came  to  it  from  Western 
Europe  and  America,  it  took  up  the  subject  of  a  perma- 
nent system  of  arbitration,  and  at  its  close  signed,  with 
two  other  conventions,  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes.  This  convention, 
in  addition  to  providing  for  special  mediation  to  prevent 
war  and  for  commissions  of  inquiry  in  cases  of  difference 
where  the  facts  were  in  dispute,  made  provision  for  the 
creation  of  a  Permanent  International  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, which  should  be  open,  for  the  adjudication  of  dis- 
putes, to  all  the  signatory  powers,  and  to  any  others  that 
might  subsequently  be  permitted  to  become  parties  to  the 
convention. 

Within  two  years  a  sufficient  number  of  the  signatories 
had  ratified  the  convention  to  put  it  into  effect,  and  in 
April,  1901,  the  Court  was  declared  by  the  Netherlands 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  properly  organized  and 
ready  for  business.  The  Convention  was  finally  ratified 
by  all  the  signatory  powers  except  China,  Turkey,  Persia 
and  Montenegro,  which  have  not  yet  acted.  The  total 
number  of  members  of  the  Court  is  now  seventy-two, 
each  of  the  signatory  powers  being  authorized  by  the 
Convention  to  appoint  not  to  exceed  four. 
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The  Court,  after  some  studied  neglect  by  certain 
powers,  was  set  into  successful  operation  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  by  the  reference  to  it,  in  May,  1902, 
of  the  controversy  about  the  Pious  Fund  of  the  Califor- 
nias,  which  had  been  long  pending  between  the  two 
countries.  The  case  was  argued  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  by  counsel  of  the  two  governments  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  five  members  chosen  from  the  Court, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  award,  sustaining  the 
contention  of  the  United  States,  was  rendered.  The 
expenses  of  the  trial  were  small.  The  judgment  of  the 
Court  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, the  amount  of  the  claims  paid,  and  the  controversy 
passed  out  of  existence. 

This  auspicious  opening  of  the  Permanent  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  was  followed  by  the  reference  to  it 
the  following  year  of  the  controversy  which  arose  in 
connection  with  the  Venezuela  trouble  as  to  whether  the 
three  powers  which  had  used  force  against  Venezuela  in 
an  effort  to  collect  debts  due  their  citizens  should  have 
preference  over  the  pacific  creditors  in  the  payment  of 
these  claims  from  the  revenues  from  two  ports  which  had 
been  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  In  this  famous  case 
eleven  of  the  powers  of  the  world  were  contestants  be- 
fore the  Court.  The  decision  of  the  tribunal,  which 
consisted  of  three  members  chosen  from  the  Court,  was 
rendered  after  long  and  patient  deliberation.  It  was  a 
surprise  and  disappointment  to  many  of  the  friends  of 
peace,  but  it  was  loyally  accepted  by  all  the  powers 
concerned. 

There  are  now  two  controversies  before  the  Hague 
Court :  the  House  Tax  Case  between  Japan  on  the  one 
hand  and  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  on  the 
other,  and  the  question  of  the  protectorate  of  France 
over  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  to  which  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  parties. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  permanent  international 
tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  between  the 
nations  has  been  organized  and  has  entered  successfully 
on  its  great  career  much  eooner  than  even  the  most  san- 
guine had  a  decade  ago  dared  to  hope. 

But  the  work  done  in  its  organization,  immensely  im- 
portant as  it  was,  was  an  incomplete  one.  Not  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  parties  to  the  Convention,  and 
none  of  them  were  pledged  by  treaty  stipulations  to 
submit  controversies  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  newly 
organized  tribunal.  An  attempt  to  remedy  the  first 
defect  was  made  at  the  second  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence held  at  Mexico  City  in  the  winter  of  1901-2.  The 
important  work  of  this  Conference  was  done  along  the 
line  of  arbitration.  All  the  states  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere signed  by  their  representatives  in  that  gathering 
a  protocol  declaring  their  adherence  to  the  Hague  Con- 
ventions, and  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  author- 
ized to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  opening  of  these 
conventions  to  them.  This  work  has  not  yet  been*  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  conjecture  as  to 
when  it  will  be  done.  A  second  protocol  signed  at 
Mexico  City  provided  for  the  obligatory  reference  of  all 
questions  of  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Hague  Court. 
This  protocol  has  been  ratified  by  a  number  of  the  signa- 
tories, and  will  doubtless  soon  be  by  all  of  them. 

The  second  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  Hague 


Court,  if  defect  it  may  be  called,  it  has  been  sought  to 
remedy  by  securing  the  conclusion  of  special  treaties  of 
obligatory  arbitration  between  the  nations  two  and  two 
or  in  groups.  This  movement  has  culminated  with  sur- 
prising and  encouraging  rapidity. 

Previously  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Hague  Court  all 
efforts  to  secure  treaties  of  arbitration  between  nations 
had  failed.  As  early  as  1883  the  Swiss  government  had 
approached  our  own  with  this  end  in  view,  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  The  general  treaty. of  arbitration  for  the 
American  republics  drafted  at  the  first  Pan-American 
Conference  in  1889-1890  lapsed  and  was  never  ratified. 
Ten  years  of  earnest  effort  for  an  arbitration  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ended  in  the 
signing  of  the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty  at  the  opening 
of  1897.  This  treaty  also  failed  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  same  year  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration 
was  negotiated  between  Italy  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, but  it  never  went  into  effect. 

The  labor  spent  in  behalf  of  these  unratified  treaties 
had  a  powerful  enlightening  influence,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  Hague  Conference. 

After  the  Hague  Convention  went  into  effect  and  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  was  established,  new 
efforts  began  to  be  put  forth  for  special  treaties  of  oblig- 
atory arbitration,  this  time  stipulating  reference  of  con- 
troversies to  the  newly  established  tribunal.  These 
efforts  have  been  remarkably  successful,  though  not  yet 
completely  so.  No  less  than  twenty-nine  treaties  of 
this  type  have  already  been  signed,  namely,  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  France  and  Italy,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Italy,  Denmark  and  The  Netherlands,  France 
and  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, France  and  the  Netherlands,  France  and  Norway 
and  Sweden,  Great  Britain  and  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Austro- 
Hungary,  Russia  and  Belgium,  the  United  States  and 
France,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland,  the  United  States  and  Portugal, 
Switzerland  and  Great  Britain,  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Belgium,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Italy,  Belgium  and 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Austro- Hungary  and  Switzerland, 
Russia  and  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  United  States  and 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland  and  France,  Switzer- 
land and  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

About  half  of  these  treaties  have  already  been  ratified 
and  are  now  in  force.  But  for  the  unfortunate  conflict 
between  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  their  respective  powers  and  prerogatives,  the 
eight  treaties  negotiated  by  Secretary  Hay  would  also 
now  be  in  force.  But  the  failure  of  these  United  States 
treaties  is  after  all  only  an  incident,  and  will  not  appreci- 
ably affect  the  great  sweep  of  the  movement  which  is 
now  rapidly  carrying  everything  before  it.  The  people 
of  the  United  States,  public  men  and  private  citizens, 
religious  bodies  and  great  commercial  and  trade  organi- 
zations, were  never  so  hearty  and  united  as  now  in  their 
support  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  their  deter- 
mination that  it  shall  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  organization  last  year  of  a  group  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  in  the  United  States  Congress  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  forty,  the  appropriation  by 
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Congress  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  entertain  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  St.  Louis, 
the  outspoken  and  ardent  support  of  arbitration  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  a  sufficient  in- 
terpretation of  the  advanced  position  of  the  nation  on 
this  great  issue. 

These  special  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration,  with 
the  one  exception,  lack  much  of  being  ideal,  as  they  run 
for  but  five  years,  and  provide  only  for  the  reference  to 
the  Hague  Court  of  questions  of  a  judicial  order  and 
those  regarding  the  interpretation  of  treaties.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Danish-Netherlands  treaty,  which  haa 
no  limitations  either  in  regard  to  time  or  to  classes  of 
cases,  they  all  exclude  from  their  operation  questions 
which  affect  the  vital  interests  and  the  "  honor "  of  the 
signatories,  very  vague  and  indefinite  conceptions.  But 
in  spite  of  their  limitations,  they  mark  a  great  step  for- 
ward. The  simple  fact  that  great  and  mighty  nations 
have  become  willing  to  pledge  themselves  in  advance  to 
submit  important  classes  of  disputes  to  a  disinterested 
tribunal,  the  creation  of  their  own  joint  action,  speaks 
more  eloquently  than  any  words  can  possibly  do  of  the 
growing  international  respect  for  law,  of  the  more  rational 
and  humane  attitude  which  the  nations  in  general  now 
bear  toward  one  another,  an  attitude  before  which  war 
with  its  unspeakable  cruelties  and  its  conspicuous  failures 
of  justice  cannot  long  survive. 

In  South  America,  whose  states  are  not  yet  parties  to 
the  Hague  Convention,  arbitration  has  made  just  as  great 
progress  as  elsewhere.  Ten  of  the  republics,  at  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  at  Mexico  City,  in  addition  to  record- 
ing their  adherence  to  the  Hague  Conventions,  signed 
a  treaty  for  the  arbitration  of  all  disputes  between  them. 
Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  after  settling  their 
long-standing  boundary  dispute  by  arbitration,  concluded 
in  June,  1903,  some  months  before  the  signing  of  the 
Anglo-French  treaty,  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  to 
run  for  five  years  and  covering  all  disputes  except  such 
as  might  involve  the  national  independence.  This  was 
noteworthy  as  the  first  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration 
ever  concluded  between  two  nations  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  resulted  from  it  a  still  more  remarkable 
treaty,  namely,  one  under  which  the  two  governments 
undertook  to  reduce, —  and  have  reduced, —  to  a  consider- 
able degree  both  their  armies  and  their  navies  —  the  first 
treaty  of  general  disarmament  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  have  also  been 
concluded  between  some  others  of  the  South  American 
states. 

it  is  clear  from  the  array  of  facts  here  cited,  setting 
forth  the  progress  of  arbitration  between  the  nations 
within  a  century  —  and  their  force  could  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  further  detail  —  that  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  day  of  the  culmination  of  the  movement  in  a 
complete  and  universal  system.  Unless  history  reverses, 
its  processes  the  Hague  Court  is  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  to  become  a  world- court,  in  which  all  the  nations 
great  and  small  will  share  on  equal  terms.  The  present 
movement  for  special  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration 
which  has  accomplished  so  much  within  fifteen  months, 
will  eventuate  in  a  few  years  in  a  general  universal 
treaty  solemnly  signed  in  a  great  world  conclave  by 
representatives  of  all  the  independent  states  of  the  earth. 
There  is  already  prospect  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 


two  or  three  chief  items  upon  the  program  of  the  new 
International  Conference  at  The  Hague,  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  already  taken  the  first 
steps  to  convoke,  and  which  is  certain  to  meet  within  a 
year  or  two. 

In  spite  of  the  sanguinary  conflict  in  the  Far  East,  pos- 
sibly all  the  more  because  of  its  horrible  lessons,  the 
twentieth  century  has  every  prospect  of  seeing,  before  it 
is  very  old,  arbitration  by  a  high  court  of  the  nations 
take  permanently  and  universally  the  place  of  "grim- 
visaged  war." 


Women  and  War. 

BY    GRACE    ISABEL    COLBRON. 

One  of  the  most  tantalizing  manifestations  of  that  lack 
of  logic  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  most 
charmingly  feminine  trait  of  the  truly  feminine  mind,  is 
the  ability  to  be  moved  to  emotion  by  isolated  facts  and 
single  pictures,  while  ignoring  utterly  their  connection 
one  with  another  —  the  thread  of  thought  and  inter-rela- 
tion which  alone  can  give  them  their  true  significance* 

To  be  absolutely  frank,  we  should  confess  that  this 
trait  is  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  superior  masculine 
mind  either ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  so  distinctively  a  sex 
characteristic  as  it  is,  unfortunately,  with  women.  It  is 
the  trait  that  awakens  hope  within  the  breast  of  the 
ardent  reformer  who  appeals  to  feminine  tenderness  and 
pity,  only  to  receive  a  cold  shower  dash  in  the  realization 
of  an  utter  non- comprehension  of  his  idea,  in  spite  of 
ready  tears  and  real  sympathy  with  the  sad  pictures  he 
paints. 

Take  the  matter  of  war,  for  instance,  with  its  present 
political  manifestations  of  imperialism  and  militarism. 
Advocates  of  peace  who  really  understand  not  the  senti- 
mental significance  only,  but  the  actual  political  and 
economic  meaning  of  the  words  "war"  and  "peace," 
find  ready  sympathizers  among  women  when  they  paint 
the  agony  of  the  battlefield,  the  misery  of  the  bereaved 
home.  But  in  the  midst  of  their  tears,  a  strain  of  martial 
music  without  will  draw  these  same  women  to  the  win- 
dow with  enthusiastic  exclamations  of,  "  Oh,  the  gallant 
soldier  boys !  Don't  they  look  fine ! "  They  utterly  fail 
to  see  the  moral  and  ethical  connection  between  the 
thing  that  arouses  their  enthusiasm  and  the  thing  that 
draws  their  tears ;  they  utterly  fail  to  realize  that  just  as 
long  as  this  absurd  and  unjustified  glorification  of  brute 
force  in  the  form  of  militarism  continues,  just  so  long 
will  wars  be  fatally  easy  to  enter  into,  just  so  long  will 
imperialistic  despotism  and  commercial  tyranny  find  in 
the  army  a  ready  weapon  for  their  selfish  ends. 

If  women  would  stop  weeping  over  the  "  silent,  up- 
turned face,91  and  admiring  the  outer  trappings  that  mark 
tjie  licensed  murderer,  long  enough  to  think  a  little  about 
the  connection  between  the  two,  the  cause  of  peace 
would  take  a  seven-league  stride  onward. 

For  the  woman  who  thinks  comes  naturally  first  of  all 
to  think  of  the  good  of  her  sex,  and  to  concern  herself 
about  questions  pertaining  thereto;  and  for  a  woman 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  woman  as  a  sex,  this  question 
of  war  and  militarism  is  so  fundamental  that  it  is  incom- 
prehensible how  so  many  can  still  be  blind  to  its  signifi- 
cance. 
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The  mother,  wife,  sweetheart  and  sister,  weeping  at 
home  for  the  absent  or  the  dead,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  sufferers  from  war's  devastations.  In  reality  they 
are  but  a  few  isolated  cases,  whose  sorrows  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  the  sex  as  a  whole  has  suffered  from 
the  sway  of  militarism  throughout  the  ages  and  the  point 
of  view  fostered  by  it. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  militarism,  the  glorification  of  brute 
force,  and  this  alone,  that  has  kept  woman  in  political, 
legal  and  economic  bondage  throughout  the  ages,  and 
there  is  still  enough  of  it  remaining  in  our  enlightened 
twentieth  century  to  make  the  idea  of  woman's  partici- 
pation in  public  office  and  public  life  a  thing  to  be  scoffed 
at  by  the  majority,  ridiculed  and  opposed. 

It  was  not  any  manifestation  of  superiority  of  the 
masculine  mind  that  first  threw  the  chains  of  political 
serfhood  around  one-half  of  humanity ;  it  was  merely  the 
fact  that  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  world's  history  brute 
force, — that  is,  militarism  in  one  or  another  form, — reigned 
supreme.  Where  brute  force  was  lord,  woman  with  her 
differently  constituted  muscular  development  was  con- 
sidered an  inferior  being  simply  because  she  did  not  bear 
arms. 

It  was  not  that  she  could  not  fight,  but  that  instinc- 
tively, even  in  the  "  dim  red  dawn  of  man,"  prehistoric 
man  felt  that  giving  life  was  greater  than  taking  it;  and 
woman,  as  the  giver  of  life,  was  to  be  kept  back  from  the 
possibility  of  unnecessary  physical  danger. 

From  this  feeling,  become  unthinking  and  uncompre- 
hended  tradition,  grew  the  idea  that  woman  was  inferior 
in  bodily  strength,  and  could  not  bear  arms,  and  there- 
fore was  an  inferior  being. 

Nineteenth  century  man,  as  far  as  he  began  to  think 
at  all,  began  to  understand  that  brute  force  was  not 
everything,  began  to  find  it  necessary  to  discover  another 
reason  for  woman's  political  and  legal  position  ;  and  thus 
was  born  the  legend  of  woman's  inferior  mentality. 

Mediaeval  man  was  far  more  honest  in  his  brutal  "  Only 
man,  who  bears  arms,  can  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
his  country's  politics."  Mediaeval  man  was  consistent, 
too,  and  excluded  even  that  part  of  the  male  population 
that  did  not  bear  arms  from  public  estimation  and  from 
public  affairs.  Modern  man  has  grown  more  enlightened 
with  respect  to  his  own  sex,  but  enough  of  militarism 
still  lingers  to  make  very  hard  the  path  of  the  woman 
struggling  for  legal,  political  and  economio  rights  for 
her  sex. 

The  wonder  is  that  so  many  even  of  these  women 
do  not  understand  the  point  of  view  born  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  centuries  of  militarism  that  still  opposes  them  in 
the  solid  front  of  the  unthinking  conservative  mass. 

While  the  military  ideal  holds  sway  in  our  modern 
world,  woman  suffrage  and  the  attainment  of  full  legal 
and  political  rights  for  women  will  remain  a  Utopian 
dream.  The  military  state  is  the  state  in  which  woman 
has  no  place ;  the  military  mind  is  the  mind  that  sees  in 
woman  only  a  drudge  or  a  toy,  and  gives  her  the  one 
right  only  to  existence  —  the  possibility  of  bearing  sons 
who  will  in  time  become  soldiers. 

Women  may  work  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 
they  may  open  schools  for  their  sex,  they  may  make  their 
way  in  art,  in  commerce,  in  the  professions,  they  may 
prove  in  a  thousand  ways  their  fitness  to  take  part  in 
public  life,  —  but  it  will  avail  them  little  so  long  as  one 


vestige  of  the  tradition  and  the  point  of  view  born  of 
militarism  remains  in  the  civilized  world.  The  military 
point  of  view  is  that  of  contempt  for  woman,  of  a  denial 
to  her  of  any  other  usefulness  than  that  of  bearing 
children. 

This  is  not  an  exaggeration,  for  although  the  military 
mind,  being  an  anachronism  in  our  modern  world,  must 
of  itself  be  illogical,  it  has  certain  instinctive  forms  of 
thought  which  are  born  of  strictly  logical  reasoning. 

The  most  cursory  survey  of  civilized  nations  to-day 
will  prove  the  truth  of  this.  The  inferior  position  of 
women  in  Germany  is  not  by  any  means  due  to  a  lack  in 
the  mentality  of  die  German  woman,  nor  to  a  lack  of 
educational  facilities  for  either  sex  in  a  country  justly 
proud  of  its  magnificent  school  system.  It  is  simply  and 
solely  due  to  the  fact  that  at  present  the  "  nation  of  poets 
and  thinkers  "  has  for  a  time  sold  its  birthright  of  mental 
preeminence  for  a  mess  of  pottage  —  military  glory  and 
rampant  imperialism. 

What  is  it  that  has  made  the  American  woman  the 
admiration  of  all  civilized  nations,  the  envy  of  her  sisters 
elsewhere?  She  was  not  sent  down  fresh  from  Heaven 
in  her  present  state,  nor  did  she  spring  full-grown  from 
the  head  of  Jove.  She  was  the  daughter  of  mothers 
born  in  the  military-ridden  states  of  Europe.  But  now 
she  is  the  product  of  several  generations  of  freedom 
from  the  military  idea.  This,  and  this  alone,  has  given 
her  a  measure  of  freedom  beyond  that  attained  by  women 
anywhere  else. 

Let  American  women  think  seriously  on  this  matter  of 
war  and  peace,  on  this  question  of  imperialism  and  mili- 
tarism. If  our  nation  should  by  any  unfortunate  but 
highly  improbable  combination  of  circumstances  take 
her  place  amid  the  army-ridden,  land-stealing  world 
powers,  it  would  mean  much  more  to  the  American 
woman  than  a  succession  of  wars  that  would  bereave 
her  of  her  loved  ones,  or  send  them  back  to  her  crippled 
or  afflicted  with  loathsome  disease.  It  would  mean  for 
American  woman  as  a  sex  the  loss  of  much  she  has 
gained  by  her  happier  circumstances  of  the  past  two 
centuries,  and  it  would  place  the  goal  of  perfect  political 
and  legal  equality  she  still  desires  far,  far  out  of  reach, — 
in  a  cloudland  which  even  the  most  hopeful  could 
scarcely  vision. 

American  woman's  being  what  she  is  is  our  greatest 
safeguard  against  the  evils  that  appear  to  threaten  us; 
but  the  trouble  is,  the  American  woman  is  what  she  is 
only  instinctively  and  unconsciously  as  yet,  and  there  are 
far  too  many  of  her  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  look  upon 
these  threatening  evils  as  something  good  to  be  desired. 
—  The  Public. 


One  Other  Neutral  Water  Way. 

The  article  appearing  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Advocate  of  Peace,  under  the  heading  i(  Neutral 
Zones  on  the  Atlantic,"  cites,  in  support  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  favoring  the 
extension  of  "what  may  be  called  the 'ferry  ways' of 
the  great  commerce  passing  over  the  Atlantic,"  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Suez  Canal,  and,  likewise,  the  practical 
neutralization  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  through  the  operation  of  the  beneficent  agreement 
of  1817  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
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This  simple  but  as  yet  altogether  efficient  agreement, 
promulgated  under  the  presidency  of  James  Monroe,  is 
representative  of  an  international  "  doctrine  "  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  may  be  perpetual  between  the  two  nations 
which  subscribed  to  it. 

In  referring  to  this  subject,  however,  I  desire  more 
particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  waters 
of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  have  also,  since  the  year  1881, 
been  intern?  tionally  known  as  neutral.  In  compliance 
with  the  request  made  to  the  Department  of  State, 
several  years  after  the  above  date,  for  the  exact  wording 
of  the  stipulation  entered  into  between  Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  I  received  the  following  tran- 
scription (in  Spanish)  of  the  text  of  Article  V.  of  said 
treaty : 

"  £1  Estrecho  de  Magallanes  queda  neutralizado  en  per- 
petuidad  y  asegurada  su  libre  navegacion  para  las  ban- 
deras  de  todas  las  Naciones.  En  el  interes  de  asegurar 
esta  libertad  no  se  construiren  en  las  costas  fortificaciones 
ni  defensas  militares  que  puedan  contrariar  ese  proposito." 
(The  Strait  of  Magellan  to  remain  perpetually  neutral, 
and  its  free  navigation  assured  to  the  flags  of  all  nations. 
With  the  intent  of  securing  this  immunity,  it  is  forbidden 
to  construct  on  the  coasts  thereof  any  fortifications  or 
military  defenses  which  would  defeat  such  purpose.) 

In  connection  with  this  notable  treaty,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  it  was  largely  effected  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  States  Ministers  (both  bearing  the  name  of 
Osborn)  at  the  capitals  of  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation. Not  only  was  the  neutralization  of  the 
Strait  secured,  but  a  permanent  settlement  was  reached 
of  the  long-standing  dispute  between  the  two  republics 
as  to  their  respective  rights  of  ownership  in  the  territory 
theretofore  called  Patagonia.  Obviously  the  Anglo-Saxon 
had  a  hand  in  establishing  that  condition  of  assured 
amity  between  the  republics  which  lately  led  them  to 
make  sale  of  their  useless  battleships,  and  to  formally  set 
up  an  emblem  of  perpetual  concord  on  their  Andean 
boundary  line.  Josiah  W.  Leeds. 

Westchester,  Pa.,  March  27,  1905. 


What  the  United  States  Should  Do  to 

Promote  a  General  Treaty  of 

Obligatory  Arbitration  at  the 

Next  Hague  Conference. 

[Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt's  view  as  given  in  an  interview  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,] 

The  first  fruit  of  the  recent  congress  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  was  the  action  of  President  Roosevelt 
in  calling  the  international  conference  for  some  early 
date  at  The  Hague.  The  next  material  result  was  the 
negotiation  of  the  arbitration  agreements  with  England, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Spain,  but  this 
was  nullified  by  the  action  of  the  Senate.  Of  course,  the 
attitude  of  the  Senate  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
treaty  making  right  of  that  body  under  the  constitution 
would  be  violated  if  the  Executive  could  take  the  initia- 
tive in  the  adjustment  of  international  differences.  If 
they  are  right  in  that  interpretation,  it  is  certainly  re- 
grettable that  the  constitution  presents  an  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  international  arbitration. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  very  senators  who  felt 


called  on  to  defend  the  constitution  are  earnest  friends 
of  arbitration. 

I  was  greatly  depressed  by  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
and  for  a  time  felt  that  we  had  been  set  back  a  hundred 
years  in  the  work  for  the  world's  peace;  but  I  have 
come  to  entertain  a  different  view  of  the  situation.  On 
Saturday  last,  accompanied  by  Hayne  Davis,  I  called  on 
the  President,  with  whom  we  had  a  full  and  free  inter- 
change of  views.  I  then  said  to  the  President  that  the 
practical  rejection  of  the  treaties  by  their  amendment 
might  not  be  such  a  calamity  after  all,  but  rather  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
treaties  that  had  been  negotiated  were  modeled  after 
the  Anglo-French  treaty,  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
would  be  somewhat  restricted  in  its  scope.  Only  judicial 
questions  and  those  differences  growing  out  of  earlier 
treaty  provisions  came  within  the  limitations  of  the 
agreements  which  are  now  regarded  by  the  President  as 
belonging  to  the  category  of  closed  incidents.  It  will 
now  be  possible,  however,  to  formulate  a  treaty  that  will 
enumerate  a  large  number  of  specific  subjects,  on  which 
the  contracting  powers  will  be  willing,  if  differences 
arise,  to  refer  them  for  adjustment  to  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal—  questions  that  will  not  invade  the  inhibited 
field  of  national  honor  or  independence  or  vital  interest. 

The  subjects  can,  of  course,  only  be  determined  by 
careful  study,  and  the  list  may  be  utilized  in  variable 
measure  —  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  contracting  parties 
could  determine.  The  result  would  be  greatly  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  arbitration  agreement,  and  enlarge  its 
usefulness.    This  idea  appealed  to  the  President. 

It  would  be  my  thought  that  the  early  appointment  of 
the  American  representatives  to  the  Hague  Conference 
would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  compare  notes  and 
propose  subjects  that  could  properly  be  regarded  as  ad- 
missible of  arbitration.  They  could  take  the  public  into 
their  confidence  through  the  press,  and  popular  sentiment 
would  help  to  mould  and  xefine  the  distinctively  Ameri- 
can view.  Other  powers  would  by  this  means  also 
become  cognizant  of  our  attitude  in  advance  of  the  con- 
ference at  The  Hague.  I  believe  this  means  of  enhanc- 
ing the  practical  usefulness  of  international  arbitration 
will  appeal  to  the  various  powers  already  committed  to 
the  peace  propaganda.  I  believe  also  that  sympathetic 
action  in  the  Hague  Conference  would  go  far  to  assure 
the  subsequent  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  that  the 
cause  of  arbitration  would  so  be  broadened  and  its  vital 
force  extended. 


A  Business  Man's  View  of  the  Senate's 
Action  on  the  Arbitration  Treaties. 

[Mr.  Arthur  B.  Farquhar,  of  York,  Pa.,  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  a  well-known 
manufacturer  and  political  economist,  and  a  most  active  sup- 
porter of  the  international  arbitration  and  peace  movement, 
has  sent  us  the  following  communication  which  was  recently 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  We  are  very 
glad  to  reproduce  it  for  our  readers,  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Farqu- 
har has  recently  become  a  member  of  the  American  Peace 
Society.] 

The  final  consummation  of  a  treaty  is  something  that 
requires  considerable  time,  under  our  form  of  government, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  in  its  favor  to  give  it  validity.    More  for  that 
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reason  than  any  other,  doubtless,  this  country  has  been 
unable  to  keep  its  place  at  the  front  in  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  nations  to  give  fall  effect  to  the  beneficent 
work  of  the  Hague  Conference.  After  the  prominent 
and  very  creditable  part  taken  by  our  representatives  at 
that  Conference  and  the  readiness  shown  by  us  to  submit 
a  disagreement  with  Mexico  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  no 
country  on  earth  would  step  ahead  of  us  in  the  work  of 
securing  to  that  tribunal  continued  vigor  and  usefulness. 
But  the  fact  has  been  otherwise.  Treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  nations,  providing  for 
the  submission  of  their  disagreements  to  arbitration  at 
The  Hague,  are  now  more  than  a  year  old,  yet  our  coun- 
try has  concluded  no  such  treaty.  Our  State  Department 
has  not  been  idle;  eight  admirable  treaties  of  similar 
description  have  been  for  some  months  before  the  Senate ; 
yet  the  labor  of  their  preparation  has  come  to  nothing. 

The  point  at  issue  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Senate  is  understood  to  be  a  single  word.  The  treaties 
as  originally  drawn  provided  that  the  questions  to  be 
passed  upon  by  the  arbitrators  should  be  settled  by 
"  agreement,"  but  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Senators 
insist  that  the  tribunal's  work  must  be  set  for  it  by 
u  treaty."  The  difference  in  the  two  words  is  that  the 
latter  does,  while  the  former  does  not,  require  the  affirm- 
ative action  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  make  an 
arbitration  possible. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  change  of  the  word  is  to 
convert  the  treaties  before  the  Senate  into  waste  paper ; 
for  what  else  is  the  treaty  under  which  nothing  can  be 
done  until  another  treaty  is  drawn  up  to  set  it  in  opera- 
tion ?  John  Doe,  let  us  say,  offers  to  deed  me  a  tract  of 
land,  reserving  the  conditions  that  I  am  not  to  plant  it, 
or  pasture  it,  or  build  on  it,  without  securing  the  right 
from  him  by  a  new  contract  —  what  is  his  first  deed 
worth  ?  Obviously,  if  there  must  be  a  later  treaty,  there 
need  be  no  preliminary  one. 

The  right  of  the  Senate  to  insist  on  amendments  to 
treaties  on  which  it  has  to  pass  is  not  contested.  That 
the  Senate,  in  amending,  will  always  see  that  its  own 
powers  and  privileges  are  amply  recognized  may  be  taken 
for  granted.  Whether  the  desired  recognition  of  sena- 
torial powers  and  privileges  was  something  important 
enough  to  justify  a  crippling  of  eight  arbitration  treaties, 
a  halt  when  the  country  looked  for  a  forward  march,  was 
a  matter  for  that  body  to  decide.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  generally,  the  matter  has  been 
decided  unwisely. 

That  the  decision,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  interest  of  certain  of  our  States  in  keeping 
the  question  whether  the  non-payment  of  their  old  obli- 
gations is  or  is  not  repudiation  altogether  out  of  foreign 
hands,  is  a  circumstance  not  calculated  to  give  us  greater 
confidence  in  it.  But  whether  this  suggestion  be  true  or 
untrue,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influences  that  led 
the  Senate  to  amend  the  word  "agreement"  into  the 
word  "  treaty  "  were  influences  antagonistic  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  arbitration.  In  taking  this  step, 
that  powerful  body  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  the 
camp  of  the  opposition  —  dragging  the  unwilling  country 
in  its  grasp.     It  has  taken  a  long  step  backward. 

Whether  negotiations  leading  to  international  arbitra- 
tion shall  be  made  through  the  executive  or  legislative 


branch  of  our  government  is  not  in  itself  a  matter 
with  which  the  cause  of  arbitration  is  deeply  concerned. 
The  cause  is  concerned,  however,  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  agency  to  which  it  is  intrusted,  and  on  which  all  ap- 
plication of  it  depends.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  depend 
for  good  work  on  an  unwieldy  tooL  If  what  we  desired 
were  an  arbitration  that  would  not  arbitrate,  we  could 
not  find  a  more  suitable  means  for  attaining  it  than  by 
committing  it  to  the  deliberative  branch  of  our  national 
government,  a  council  which  is  more  than  half  the  time 
scattered  throughout  this  huge  country,  and  whose  treat- 
ment of  proposed  treaties,  when  it  happens  to  be  in 
session,  is  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  the  Olney-Paunce- 
fote  arbitration  treaty  and  the  McKinley-Easson  reci- 
procity arrangements.  By  all  who  remember  how 
tedious  was  the  work  of  securing  even  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba,  where  the  case  was  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  need  of  prompt  action  all  but  universally  recog- 
nized, the  introduction  of  the  Senate  in  the  first  stages 
of  a  diplomatic  agreement  would  naturally  be  rejected 
as  altogether  too  clumsy  a  method. 

It  is  possible  to  think  that  this  deliberative  assemblage 
might  allow  itself  to  be  represented  by  a  permanent 
standing  committee  when  not  in  session,  but  the  thought 
is  not  encouraging.  The  French  convention  of  1792 
had  its  ('  committee  of  public  safety,"  which  was  by  no 
means  an  unqualified  success ;  and  although  the  British 
government  originates  as  a -committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  that  our 
Senate  would  never  permit  one  of  its  committees  to  hold 
toward  it  the  relations  that  a  British  administration 
holds  to  its  creators.  While  legislative  in  origin,  the 
British  government  is  executive  in  essential  character, 
and  can  therefore  form  no  precedent  in  this  case.  Yet, 
if  our  Senate  really  contemplated  making  instead  of  ob- 
structing agreements  with  foreign  countries  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace,  some  such  step  as  this,  the  formation  ot  a 
strong  permanent  committee  to  represent  it  during  its 
sessions  and  during  its  recesses  would  have  to  be  taken. 
There  is  no  talk  of  doing  such  a  thing,  of  course,  and 
this  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  function  of 
those  ninety  statesmen  is  essentially  obstructive,  not 
constructive. 

The  question  whether  Senate  or  Chief  Executive  is 
better  qualified,  personally  or  by  the  relation  in  which 
they  relatively  stand  to  the  people,  to  conduct  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country,  is  one  that  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. The  work  of  fixing  the  preliminaries  of  an  in- 
ternational arbitration  settlement  calls  at  the  same  time 
for  dexterity,  delicacy  and  promptness,  and  is  work  which 
a  legislative  assemblage  is  unfitted  by  its  very  constitu- 
tion to  undertake.  The  request  would  seem  at  least 
reasonable,  that  with  work  which  it  is  incapable  of  doing 
it  should  not  unnecessarily  interfere. 

Some  Suitable  Inscriptions  for  the  Gate- 
ways of  Forts  and  Arsenals,  and 
for  Battleflags. 

SELECTED    BY    MART    S.    ROBINSON. 

He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
—  Psalm  xlvi.  9. 

He  hath  scattered  the  peoples  who  delight  in  war.  — 
Psalm  Ixviii.  30. 
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In  his  days  shall  there  be  abundance  of  peace,  so  long 
as  the  moon  endureth.  —  Psalm  Ixxii.  7. 

Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation ;  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  —  Isaiah  ii.  4. 

The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace:  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  forever. 
Isaiah  xxxii.  17. 

Violence  shall  no  more  be  committed  in  the  land,  nor 
desolation  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders.  —  Isaiah 
lx.18. 

The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  Me  from 
the  ground. —  Genesis  iv.  10. 

He  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  nations;  and  His 
dominion '  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  —  Zechariah  ix.  10. 

On  earth  peace,  good- will  toward  men.  —  Luke  ii.  14. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. — Matthew 
xosii.  89. 

The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save 
men's  lives.  —  Luke  ix.  66. 

This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye  love  one  another, 
as  I  have  loved  you.  —  John  xv.  12. 

He  who  loveth  his  neighbor  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  — 
Romans  xiii.  8. 

The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  peace.  —  Galatians  v.  22. 

Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts.  —  Colossians 
Hi.  15. 

Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer:  and  ye 
know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him. 
—  I.  John  Hi.  15. 

He  who  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  Ood  whom  he  hath  not  seen.  This 
commandment  have  we  from  Him :  that  he  who  loveth 
God  love  his  brother  also.  —  I.  John  iv.  20,  21. 

"  War  is  the  sum  of  all  villainies,  the  combination  of 
all  furies." 

The  battle  hurtles  on  the  plains ; 

Earth  feels  new  scythes  upon  her ; 
We  reap  our  brothers  for  the  wains, 

And  call  the  harvest  —  w  honor." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

More  solvable  is  this  knot 
Like  almost  ail  the  rest,  if  men  were  wise, 
*     By  gentleness  than  by  war. 

—  Tennyson. 

The  stormy  clangor 
Of  wild  war  music  o'er  the  earth  shall  cease ; 
Love  shall  tread  out  the  baleful  fire  of  anger, 
And  in  its  ashes  plant  the  tree  of  peace ! 

—  WhiUier. 

And  down  the  future  runs  a  flood 

Of  prophesying  light, 
It  shows  an  earth  unstained  with  blood, 
Blossom  and  fruit  where  now  we  see  the  bud 

Of  brotherhood  and  right. 

—  J.  R.  Loicell. 

It  comes,  or  soon  or  late, 

Despite  our  butcher  hordes ; 
The  hour  when  right  shall  shatter  might, 

Ideas  shall  conquer  swords. 

—  E.  Rurritt. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

John  Brown  thk  Hero.  Personal  Reminiscences.  By  J.  W.  Winkley, 
M.D.  With  an  introduction  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  Boston:  James  H. 
West  Company.    12mo.    Cloth,  128  pages. 

Our  Educators  —  for  War  or  Peace  —  Which  ?  Address  delivered 
at  the  Peace  Convention,  Mystic,  Conn.,  1885.  By  Ellen  Goodell  Smith, 
M.D. 

Proposed  International  Phonetic  Conference,  to  Adopt  a  Uni- 
versal Alphabet.  Containing  endorsements  of  many  eminent  scholars. 
Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  1906. 

Vers  la  Laxgue  Internationale.  By  Leon  Bollack.  Paris:  La 
Revue,  12  Avenue  de  l'Opera. 

Constitutional  Methods  of  Making  and  Ratifying  Treaties  in 
Certain  Foreign  Countries.  Senate  Document  158,  Fifty- eighth 
Congress,  Third  Session. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill.  Extracts  from  the  speech  of  Hon. 
James  L.  Blayden  of  Texas  in  the  House  of  Representative*,  February 
15, 1905. 

Autobiographical  Sketches  and  Personal  Recollections.  By 
George  T.  Angell.  Boston:  The  American  Humane  Education  Society,  19 
Milk  Street.    Price,  6  cents ;  by  mail,  10  cents. 

Interstate  Commerce.  Brief  as  to  proposed  new  legislation.  Pre- 
pared by  Samuel  Spencer  and  David  Willcox.  New  York :  C.  6.  Burgoyne, 
Walker  and  Centre  8treets. 

Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Bibles  Compared.  The  Helen 
M.  Gould  Prize  Essays.  New  York :  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School,  541 
Lexington  Ave.    Price,  paper  cover,  50  cents. 

Liste  DE8  Organes  du  Mouvement  Pacifiste.  Corrected  to  March 
1, 1905.    Berne,  Switzerland :  Bureau  International  de  la  Paix. 

Report  of  the  8econd  National  Congress  of  the  French  Peace 
Societies,  held  at  Nlmes,  April  7-10,  1904.  Ntmes,  France:  Bureau  de 
r Association  de  la  Paix  par  le  Droit.    In  French. 

The  Scientific  Indictment  of  War.  8ermon  by  James  H.  Ecob, 
D.  D.    Philadelphia :  The  Unitarian  Book  room,  102  South  12th  Street. 

An  Inaugural  Ode.  By  Alexander  Blair  Thaw.  Nelson,  N.  H.:  The 
Monadnock  Press. 


Form  of  Bequest. 


I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 


Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 

The  Minnesota  Peace  Society, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

R.  J.  Mendenhall,  President. 
Miss  A.  B.  Albertson,  Secretary. 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society, 

Wichita,  Kansas. 

George  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  President. 
J.  M.  Nay  lor,  Secretary. 

New  York  German-American  Peace  Society. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President, 

5  West  63d  Street. 
Gustav  J.  Yoss,  Secretary,  221  East  87th  St 
Henry  Feldman,  Treasurer,  103  Second  Ave. 

The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  op  Cincinnati. 

505  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Philip  V.  N.  Myers,  President, 
S.  P.  Butler,  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THK 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  he  designated  the  "  Ameri- 
ca* Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  prinoiple  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Art.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Art.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber'  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Art.  Y.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Art.  VI.  The  ohairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

ARr.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Sooiety. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  incl  iding  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-omcio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Sooiety.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Art.  IX.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Art.  X.  The  object  of  this  Sooiety  shall  never  be  changed; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


Publications  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Russo-Japanese  War.— 48  pages 
and  cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  ots. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Conn-ess.  —  By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1903.    Price  5  ots.  each, 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones,  LL. 
B.    New  edition,  20  pages.    5  cts.  each,  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism,  or  Mankind  One  Body.— 

By  George  Dana  Board  man,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  edition. 
Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Hague  Court  in  the  Pious  Fund  Arbitration.— Address 

of  Hon.  William  L.  Pen  field,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  May  28,  1908. 
Price  5  cts.  each. 

The  Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  32  pages.  Prioe  5  ots.  each.  $2.50 
per  hundred. 


A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement.  —  Prepared  by  Lucia  Ames 
Mead.  A  reprint  of  the  American  Peace  Society's  Card- 
display  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  A  most  val- 
uable compendium  of  statistics,  brief  arguments,  facts, 
etc.  26  pages,  large  print.  Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. ;  $7.50 
per  hundred. 

A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War.  —  By  Noah  Wor- 
cester, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  first  published 
in  1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  Tiew.— By  Ernest  How- 
ard Crosby.  Address  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  November,  1900.  12  pages.  $1.50  per 
hundred,  prepaid. 

Women  and  War.  —  By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron.  4  pages.  40 
cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

The  Nation's  Responsibility  for  Peace.— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood, LL.D.    Prioe  5  ots.,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
tration.—By  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  Address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  April 
15,  1902.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred.     Third  edition. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By  William  Penn.     First  published  in  1693.      24  pages, 
with  cover.    Price  6  ots.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  20  pages. 
Price  5  cts.  each.    $2.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Text  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.— Price  5  ots.  each. 

Perpetual  Peace.  —  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.  — By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.  32  pages.  5  cents  each.   $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  War  System;  Its  History,  Tendency,  and  Character,  in 
the  Light  of  Civilization  and  Religion.  —  By  Rev.  Reuen 
Thomas,  D.D.    New  edition.     Price  10  cts.,  prepaid. 

Report  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  of  1898.  —  Price 
postpaid,  cloth  75  cts.;  paper,  50  cents. 

Report  of  the  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference.  —  Held 
at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1901.  Contains  all  the 
papers  read.    Prioe  15  cts.  postpaid. 

The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent History. —  By  Alexander  Mackennal,  D.  D.  Address 
delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  Council,  Bos- 
ton, September  22, 1899.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools.  — By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 

8  pages.     Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
The  Menace  of  the  Navy.  — 8  pages.    $1.00  per  hundred. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Government.  — 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    24  pages  with  cover. 
5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

History  of  the  Seventy-five  Tears'  Work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  — 16  pages.    Two  copies  for  5  cts. 

A  Battle,  as  it  appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.  —  By  Rev.  R.  B. 

Howard.     Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.     Price,  postpaid,  20  cts. 

per  hundred. 
The  Cherry  Festival  of  Naumburg.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 

Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washington's  Anti-militarism.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  8.  4 
pages.    Price  35  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Coals  of  Fire.  — By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends' 
African  Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price 
30  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.  — 8  pages.  $1.00  per  hundred, 
postpaid. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


A  FOUR  PAGE  MONTHLY 
PAPER  VOH  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Official  Report 


Deroted  to  Peace,  Temperance,  Good  Morals,  Good  Manners. 

Thoroughly  Christian,  but  undenominational. 

Bright,  fresh  and  attractive,  but  free  from  over  exciting,  sensational  reading. 

Just  the  thing  for  Bible  Schools  and  Mission  Work. 

Price,  15  Cents  a  Year  for  Single  Copies.   Five  Copies  to  one  person,  10  Cents  Each. 
Twenty-five  or  more  Copies  to  one  person,  8  Cents  per  Copj. 

ADDRK88 


"The  Angel  of  Peace, 


31  BEACON  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 

The  Woman's  Journal,  edited  weekly 
at  3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  by 
Henry  B.  Blackwell  and  Alice  Stone 
Black  well,  gives  the  news  of  the  move- 
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Will  War  Ever  be  Altogether  Abolished? 

People  will  answer  this  question  according  to  their 
habits  of  thought.  Some,  looking  only  at  the  fact 
that  there  has  always  been  war  in  the  world,  will 
answer  it  as  we  heard  an  intelligent,  experienced 
man  recently  answer  it:  "You  can't  abolish  war; 
people  will  fight  till  doomsday." 

This  seems  to  be  the  point  of  view  of  ex-Senator 
William  E.  Chandler.  At  a  peace  conference  held 
in  Washington  on  April  16,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Washington  Branch  of  the  Greenacre  Fellowship 
Association,  over  which  he  presided,  he  expressed 
himself  as  very  pessimistic  though  not  altogether 
hopeless  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  war  from  the 
world.  He  asked  the  question,  «  Can  war  be  made 
to  cease,  and  peace  reign  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
be  made  to  prevail  against  the  causes  which  may 
press  forward  to  embroil  the  nations  in  bloody  strife  ?  " 
He  doubted  whether  this  could  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  He  also  asked  a  number  of  other  ques- 
tions similar  to  those  usually  propounded  by  those 
who  believe   that  what  has  been  always  will   be: 


Could  American  independence  have  been  secured 
without  war  with  Great  Britain?  Should  the  se- 
ceding Southern  States  have  been  allowed  to  go  in 
peace  ?  Should  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  have  had 
no  reply  ?  Could  the  slaves  have  been  freed  within 
hundreds  of  years  without  war  ?  Could  the  Cubans 
have  been  freed  from  Spanish  rule  without  war? 
Ought  Japan  not  to  have  resisted  Russia's  aggressions? 

All  these  questions,  so  far  as  they  have  any  bear- 
ing on  the  future,  proceed  on  the  false  theory  that 
human  nature  and  human  conduct  and  institutions 
never  change,  but  are  always  inspired  by  the  same 
motives  and  ideas.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  these  wars 
could  not  have  been  avoided,  —  some  of  them  cer- 
tainly might  have  been  and  all  of  them  ought  to  have 
been,  —  men's  beliefs  and  practices  being  what  they 
then  were,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  we  shall  have 
another  series  of  events  of  the  same  kind.  Nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  race  is  better  established  than 
that  human  nature  changes  and  improves,  and  that 
old  causes  of  strife  and  war  pass  away. 

If  Mr.  Chandler  had  judged  the  case  from  what 
has  actually  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of 
the  diminution  of  war  and  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  peace,  he  would  have  reached  a  much  less  halt- 
ing conclusion.  Personal  fighting  and  dueling  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Private  war  has  wholly  passed  away  and 
civil  war  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  Religious 
wars  are  no  more.  Within  the  great  nations  over 
immense  areas  almost  universal  and  perpetual  peace 
reigns.  The  long  periods  of  peace  in  the  past  cen- 
tury, during  which  war  between  nations  has  been  on 
the  whole  the  exception,  h*ve  been  unique  in  history. 
Not  a  single  battle  has  been  fought  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years  in  Western  Europe,  which  a  century 
before  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  warfare.  England 
and  France,  which  were  once  always  at  war,  have 
not  had  a  pass  at  arms  with  each  other  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  All  the  smaller 
states  of  Western  Europe  have  long  been  living  in 
peace  with  one  another.  Our  own  nation  has  had 
on  the  whole  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  peace 
since  the  signing  of  the  Constitution,  and  at  least 
two  of  our  wars  with  foreign  countries  are  now  uni- 
versally judged  to  have  been  unnecessary,  and  one  of 
them  extremely  wicked.  During  this  period  arbitra- 
tion, practically  unknown  a  hundred  years  ago,  has 
been  successfully  applied  in  the  settlement  of  more 
than  two   hundred  international   controversies.     A 
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permanent  international  court  of  arbitration,  un- 
dreamed of  a  century  ago,  has  now  become  a  reality. 
Excuse  for  war  has  therefore  by  the  practical  confes- 
sion of  the  nations  themselves  ceased  to  exist.  The 
most  of  this  has  been  accomplished  during  the  period 
of  Senator  Chandler's  own  public  life.  But  he  has 
evidently  thought  less  about  these  accomplishments 
than  about  possible  and  easily  framed  excuses  for  the 
wars  that  have  been. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  the  great 
historic  beliefs  and  other  causes  of  war  will  cease 
at  once  to  operate.  The  Russo-Japanese  war,  though 
painful  in  the  extreme,  is  no  great  surprise  to  those 
who  know  its  antecedents.  But  these  old  beliefs  and 
motives  ai-e  rapidly  being  counteracted  by  new  and 
better  ones,  —  tenfold  more  rapidly  perhaps  to-day 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  is  a  most  perverted 
view  of  history  to  infer  from  the  sanguinary  conflict 
now  going  on  that  men  will  never  have  more  sense 
than  they  have  at  present,  and  that  all  future  time 
is  to  be  characterized  by  like  bloody  struggles,  even 
at  long  intervals. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Chandler  said,  that  it  is  "  through 
struggle  and  argument  and  controversy"  that  the 
world  has  so  far  moved  upwards.  It  is  probable  also 
that  these  elements  will  play  a  large  part  in  affairs 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  there  are  other  forms 
of  struggle  and  controversy  than  the  brutal  and  bar- 
barous ones  which  result  in  killing  and  destruction, 
and  it  is  these,  and  not  war,  which  have  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  producing  the  advancement  of  the 
past.  The  struggles  of  the  race  are  rapidly  now 
reaching  higher  forms,  and  the  appeal  to  force  is 
being  discarded  in  all  private  affairs.  The  logical 
and  inevitable  outcome  must  be  the  relegation  of 
brutal  force  to  the  background  more  and  more  in 
international  affairs.  Besides  this,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation  and  mutual  service  have  come 
powerfully  to  the  front  in  recent  years,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  will  supplant  in 
large  degree  the  struggles  and  controversies  hitherto 
so  prevalent  even  where  they  were  struggles  of  word 
and  argument  only.  Men  are  to  accomplish  infinitely 
more  by  struggling  together  against  natural  obstacles 
than  they  have  accomplished,  if  it  can  be  called  ac- 
complishment, by  struggling  against  one  another. 

From  this  point  of  view  there  is  but  one  possible 
answer  to  Mr.  Chandler's  question.  War  will  in  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case  cease,  and  peace  finally 
reign  everywhere.  Self-interest  alone  and  the  demand 
for  ordinary  prosperity  and  comfort  will  accomplish 
this  result,  even  if  no  higher  motives  are  brought 
into  play.  The  only  question  of  any  real  importance 
now  is,  How  rapidly  can  we  hasten  this  process  and 
drive  out  the  bloody  system  which  is  already  self- 
condemned,  and  which  civilized  men  will  banish  from 
their  relations  one  to  another  because  it  has  become 
so  burdensome,  ruinous  and  monstrously  irrational. 


44  Universal  peace,"  to  quote  the  language  of  Emerson, 
"  is  as  sure  as  is  the  prevalence  of  civilization  over 
barbarism,  of  liberal  governments  over  feudal  forms." 


The  Coming  Peace  Congress  at  Lucerne. 

The  international  arbitration  and  peace  gatherings 
which  are  to  occur  this  season  give  promise  of  being 
among  the  most  notable  which  have  ever'been  held. 
The  movement  has  acquired  such  force  that  it  now 
commands  almost  universal  attention  and  sympathy. 
The  great  meetings  of  last  year  at  Boston  and  St. 
Louis,  conspicuously  successful  as  they  were,  were 
not  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  They  only  laid 
broader  and  deeper  the  foundations  for  much  larger 
things  hereafter. 

Of  the  three  great  international  peace  meetings  in 
Europe  this  year  the  first  will  be  the  twenty-second 
Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association 
opening  at  Christiania  on  the  4th  of  September.  We 
call  this  a  peace  conference,  because  the  Association, 
though  dealing  with  many  phases  of  international 
law,  really  though  only  indirectly  related  to  the 
peace  cause,  has  always  made  arbitration  one  of  the 
leading  subjects  of  its  deliberations.  The  Christiania 
Conference  will  be  attended  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  most  eminent  jurists  and  publicists  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  will  be  marked  with  that 
sort  of  success  which  always  attends  any  international 
meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  progressive 
government  of  Norway. 

The  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
the  second  of  these  gatherings,  will  be  held  in  Brus- 
sels not  far  from  the  time  of  the  Christiania  meeting 
of  the  International  Law  Association,  perhaps  after- 
wards, though  possibly  the  last  week  in  August. 
The  council  of  the  Union  meets  this  month  in  Brus- 
sels, to  decide  upon  the  date  of  the  meeting  and  to 
map  out  the  program.  The  subjects  that  will  be 
considered  at  the  Conference  will  be  the  urgency  of 
reduction  of  armaments,  a  general  treaty  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration  among  the  nations,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  congress  to  meet  at  stated 
periods  for  the  discussion  of  international  questions. 
This  latter  subject  has  suddenly  come  to  the  front  in 
international  thought  as  one  of  the  utmost  moment, 
and  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  will  deal  with 
it  this  year  much  more  thoroughly  than  it  did  last 
September  at  St.  Louis.  The  prospect  now  is  that 
several  of  the  South  American  parliaments  will  this 
year  for  the  first  time  be  represented  in  the  Confer 
ence,  and  that  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and 
significance  of  the  occasion. 

The  third  of  these  gatherings  —  to  which  we  wish 
to  call  special  attention  —  will  be  that  of  the  Four- 
teenth  International  Peace  Congress,  which  will  open 
at  Lucerne  on  the  19th  of  September  in  the  Bloch 
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Museum,  and  continue  its  sessions  for  five  days. 
The  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  the.General  Swiss  Peace 
Society,  and  the  local  society  at  Lucerne  are  making 
extensive  preparations  to  render  this  if  possible  the 
most  impressive  peace  congress  ever  held.  The  at- 
tendance from  all  parts  of  Europe  will  be  large  and 
influential,  for  the  tide  of  arbitration  and  peace  has 
been  running  high  in  the  European  states  all  the  year. 

It  is  important  that  the  delegation  from  the  United 
States  should  also  be  a  large  one.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  record  which  our  country  has  held 
in  the  movement,  to  make  it  so.  Our  territory  is 
larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe  exclusive  of  Russia. 
Europe  sent  us  more  than  a  hundred  delegates  to  the 
Boston  Congress  last  autumn.  We  ought  to  send  at 
least  that  number,  or  double  as  many,  to  Lucerne. 
Out  of  the  more  than  nine  hundred  Americans  who 
came  to  the  Boston  Congress,  we  ought  easily  to 
make  up  a  party  of  a  hundred  to  go  to  this  Congress. 
Several  persons  have  already  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  going  over  specially  for  the  Congress,  and  it 
is  expected  that  a  considerable  number  of  travelers 
and  of  delegates  to  the  Religious  Congress  at  Geneva 
and  to  other  conferences  will  make  a  special  effort  to 
get  to  Lucerne. 

Our  friends  can  well  afford  to  make  extra  sacrifices 
this  year  in  order  to  get  to  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
moment  of  supreme  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
peace  movement,  and  the  voice  that  is  uttered  at 
Lucerne  ought  to  be  made  so  full  and  commanding 
that  it  will  stir  all  Europe  from  side  to  side  as  it  has 
never  been  stirred,  against  the  colossal  evil  that  is 
steadily  eating  away  the  Old  World's  vitals  and 
spreading  its  baneful  influence  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


Turning  Carlisle  into  a  Military  School. 

A  painful  evidence  of  the  growing  ascendency,  at 
least  temporarily,  of  military  ideals  in  the  nation  is 
found  in  the  general  indifference  of  the  public  to  the 
shameful  transformation  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  The  change  which 
has  been  made  in  the  character  of  the  institution 
ought  to  have  aroused  such  a  storm  of  righteous 
indignation  as  would  have  compelled  the  government 
to  retrace  its  steps  immediately. 

The  school,  as  is  well  known,  was  established  for 
the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  the  common  industries  and  professions 
of  life.  It  has  had  a  great  career  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  R.  H.  Pratt,  familiarly  known  as  Captain 
Pratt.  It  has  trained  and  graduated  thousands  of 
young  Indians  and  sent  them  back  to  help  their  race 
to  a  higher  plane  of  life  and  civilization.  No  other 
agency  in  the  nation  has  done  more  for  the  lifting 
of  the  red  men  out  of  their  original  ignorance  and 
barbarism. 


But  suddenly  "the  powers  that  be,"  under  the 
domination  of  the  new  foreign  ideals  which  have 
crept  in  and  already  wrought  such  mischief  at  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  determined  to  turn  Carlisle  into 
a  military  school.  Captain  Pratt*  who  had  been  one 
of  the  largest-minded  and  efficient  of  the  agents  who 
had,  in  one  way  or  another,  made  Grant's  "  Indian 
Peace  Policy"  so  wonderfully  successful,  was  last 
year  forced  out  of  the  institution,  and  an  army  officer, 
Captain  Mercer,  was  put  into  his  place.  This  new 
Captain  has  decided  to  make  of  the  school  a  military 
institution. 

And  w1*y  was  this  done  ?  Because,  forsooth,  "  the 
Indian  lad  takes  with  extreme  readiness  to  military 
exercises  and  has  in  him  the  making  of  a  most  excel- 
lent soldier."  Captain  Mercer,  safq  in  his  new  posi- 
tion, boldly  announces,  as  reported  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  that  Carlisle  is  to  be  made  distinc- 
tively a  military  school.  He  hopes  that  "a  consider- 
able Indian  contingent  may  in  time  be  drafted  from 
this  school  into  the  army,  young  men  who  will  rise 
quickly  to  the  grade  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  may  be  placed  in  command  of  companies  of 
Indians  enlisted  at  the  homes  of  the  tribes." 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  scheme  which  was  hatched 
out  at  Washington  by  Indiaa  Commissioner  Leup, 
doubtless  with  the  "  advice  and  consent,"  if  not  the 
positive  command,  of  his  superiors.  The  public  were 
not  let  into  the  secret  until  the  thing  was  done. 
Even  at  the  recent  graduating  exercises  an  attempt 
was  made,  and  for  the  moment  successfully,  to 
smother  any  public  condemnation  of  the  new  policy. 
Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma  of  Chicago,  an  Apache  Indian, 
a  graduate  of  Illinois  University  and  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Northwestern  University,  and  for 
years  the  medical  officer  at  Carlisle,  was  to  be  one 
of  the  speakers.  But,  though  present  and  prepared, 
he  was  not  called  on.  Asking  at  the  end  to  be  al- 
lowed to  be  heard,  he  was  uncivilly  suppressed, 
Captain  Mercer  threatening  him  with  force  if  he  did 
not  desist.  Dr.  Montezuma's  speech  was  afterwards 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  the 
incident  has  laid  bare  the  whole  humiliating  scheme. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  change  has  displeased 
Dr.  Montezuma  and  the  Indian  graduates  and  friends 
of  the  school,  who  know  and  appreciate  its  great 
civilizing  work  under  the  former  superintendent. 
Nothing  worse  for  the  Indians  could  possibly  be  done 
than  to  take  advantage  of  their  fighting  instincts, 
inherited  from  a  wild  and  savage  past,  to  make  pro- 
fessional soldiers  of  them.  The  fact  that  this  could 
be  so  easily  done  makes  it  all  the  more  wicked  and 
dishonorable  for  "civilized"  white  men,  their  pro- 
fessed leaders  and  guardians,  to  accomplish  it  by 
playing  upon  their  weakness.  On  the  contrary,  every- 
thing possible  ought  to  be  done  to  suppress  and  elimi- 
nate the  fighting  instincts  of  the  Indians.  The 
course  entered  upon  at  Carlisle,  if  it  is  not  reversed, 
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will  tend  almost  irresistibly  to  turn  them  back  into 
the  very  barbarism  from  which  so  much  has  been 
done  to  redeem  them.  The  veneer  of  modern  mili- 
tary tactics,  long-range  rifles  and  glittering  bayonets, 
with  which  it  is  proposed  to  seduce  the  Indian  boys, 
will  not  make  the  thing  a  mite  different  from  the 
nature  cultivated  by  the  warwhoop,  the  war  dance, 
the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife. 

The  educated  Indians  of  the  nation,  who  have 
already  begun  to  feel  the  ennobling  power  of  the  new 
life  which  has  been  opened  to  them  through  the  in- 
fluences of  Carlisle,  and  the  schools  of  the  Indian 
Territory  and  elsewhere,  must  naturally  feel  insulted 
that  the  lads  of  their  race  are  to  be  considered  valu- 
able chiefly  because  their  inheritances  make  it  easy 
to  convert  them  into  fighting-machines  and  "  food  for 
powder."  They  will  desire  these  boys  to  go  for 
their  education  to  other  schools,  where  they  will  not 
be  subject  to  this  degradation,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
service  to  the  nation  and  to  civilization  in  general  if 
they  should  arouse  among  the  Indian  tribes  them- 
selves such  opposition  to  the  new  scheme  that  they 
would  not  send  a  single  boy  or  girl  hereafter  to 
Carlisle,  and  thus  force  the  school  to  return  to  its 
former  condition  or  close  its  doors  and  quit. 


The  Eighteenth  of  May. 

The  18th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Hague  Conference  six  years  ago,  is  des- 
tined to  come  speedily  into  general  observance  as 
international  peace  day.  At  least  in  this  country  is 
this  the  case.  In  our  last  issue  we  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  numerous  Circles  of  the  great 
Chautauqua  Association  throughout  the  nation  will 
observe  the  day  this  year  and  hereafter  annually ; 
and  that  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal  has 
prepared  a  program  for  the  observance  of  the  day  this 
year  in  the  schools  of  Ohio. 

The  American  Peace  Society  three  years  ago 
adopted  this  as  the  date  of  holding  its  annual  meet- 
ings. Most  of  the  other  peace  societies  have  done 
the  same.  The  Peace  and  Arbitration  Committee  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women  from  the  very  first 
chose  the  18th  of  May  for  a  universal  demonstra- 
tion of  women  in  behalf  of  arbitration  and  peace. 

Now  comes  the  important  action  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Education,  through  its  secretary, 
Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  in  urging  the  observance  of 
the  day  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state.  This  action 
is  so  important  that  we  print  herewith  in  full  his 
letter  to  the  superintendents  of  schools  sent  out  on 
the  11th  of  April : 

Superintendent  op  Schools,  ■    Mass. 

Dear  Sir :  A  statute  which  has  made  the  school  laws 
of  Massachusetts  famous  for  more  than  a  century  imposes 
upon  all  instructors  of  youth  the  obligation  to  use  their 


best  endeavors  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  care  the  principles  of  "  love 
of  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence." 

It  has  become  a  general  practice  in  schools  to  stimulate 
the  love  of  country  by  special  exercises  in  connection 
with  the  public  holidays,  February  22,  April  19  and 
May  80. 

A  favorable  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  other  two 
virtues, "  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,"  is  now 
afforded  in  the  setting  apart  of  the  18th  of  May  in  com- 
memoration of  the  opening  of  the  Hague  Conference, 
May  18,  1899.  This  day  is  to  be  widely  celebrated  in 
Europe  and  by  numerous  organizations  in  America. 

The  Board  of  Education  recommends  that  appropri- 
ate exercises  be  held  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  on 
May  18  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  blessings  of 
peace,  of  showing  the  superiority  of  arbitration  over  war, 
and  of  exalting  the  brotherhood  of  nations. 

Such  exercises  might  profitably  include  brief  accounts 
of  the  settlement  of  recent  international  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration, together  with  quotations,  readings  and  recitations 
concerning  peace  from  the  writings  of  Washington, 
Sumner  and  other  statesmen,  and  from  the  poems  of 
Holmes,  Lowell  and  Whittier. 

An  appropriate  motto  for  the  day  would  be :  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  H.  Martin, 
Secretary. 

School  officials  and  associations  in  this  country 
have  been,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  rather 
slow  in  turning  their  attention  to  the  movement  for 
the  promotion  of  international  goodwill  and  the  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes  between  nations.  It  is  most 
encouraging  that  they  are  at  last  coming  to  the  front 
and  taking  the  matter  up  in  earnest.  The  educators 
of  the  world  once  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  right  ideas  of  patriotism,  of  the  brotherhood 
of  men,  and  of  the  proper  relations  which  nations 
ought  to  maintain  toward  each  other,  and  no  war 
would  ever  again  be  possible  between  countries  in 
which  general  education  prevails. 

The  American  Peace  Society  will  be  glad  to  aid, 
as  far  as  possible,  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
arranging  material  for  the  observance  of  the  18th 
inst. 


The  Cost  of  War- 
It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  write  effectively  on  the 
cost  of  war,  even  when  the  figures  are  as  enormous 
as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Every  writer  who 
attempts  to  set  forth  the  ruinous  effects  of  this  evil 
by  an  exposition  of  its  economic  aspects  finds  him- 
self compelled,  in  treating  certain  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  resort  to  statements  of  a  general  and  indefi- 
nite character,  which  appeal  only  feebly  to  the 
ordinary  imagination.  Where  definite  arrays  of 
figures  can  be  given,  the  vast  sums  fail  often  to  produce 
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any  serious  impression,  because  so  many  people  have 
not  imagination  enough  to  take  them  in. 

However,  the  cost  of  war  and  preparations  for  war 
is  increasing  nowadays  in  such  a  frightful  way  that 
it  is  compelling  attention  as  never  before,  and  this 
argument  against  resort  to  force  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  is  now  used  perhaps  more  than  all  others. 
One  of  the  most  forcible  of  the  recent  articles  on  the 
subject  is  that  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bullock  in  the 
April  Atlantic. 

The  first  section  of  Mr.  Bullock's  paper  treats  of 
the  costs  of  war  in  a  general  way  —  costs  moral, 
political,  social  and  economic.  On  the  moral  side 
war,  whatever  virtues  it  may  be  thought  to  have, 
"arouses  the  most  ignoble  passions";  it  produces 
"  swindling  army  contractors,"  "  the  ghoul  who  de- 
spoils the  bodies  of  the  dead,"  and  plunges  unnum- 
bered millions  into  "  fierce  and  absorbing  hate." 
"  Barrack  life  is  a  seminary,  and  a  standing  army  a 
national  clearing  house  of  hideous  vice  "  The  politi- 
cal evils  of  war  are  public  extravagance  and  dis- 
honesty, peculation  and  corruption.  On  the  social 
side,  "  the  spirit  of  militarism  erects  a  superior  caste 
which  demands  and  receives  the  homage  due  superior 
beings,"  and  social  ideals  are  lamentably  inverted. 

Under  the  economic  costs  of  war  Mr.  Bullock 
places  the  destruction  of  property  during  military 
operations,  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  interruption  of 
industry  and  trade,  the  destruction,  of  economically 
valuable  lives,  the  expense  of  maintaining  armies 
and  fleets  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  direct 
expenses  of  actual  warfare.  Many  of  these  costs  he 
declares  to  be  of  such  an  intangible  character  that 
they  "  defy  measurement "  and  "  baffle  statistical  in- 
quiry." 

In  section  second  of  this  essay  Mr.  Bullock 
studies  the  military  expenditures  of  three  leading 
nations,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France.  He 
traces  the  transition  from  the  feudal  to  the  standing 
army,  which  was  effected  by  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
"Europe  fairly  groaned  under  the  burdens  which 
militarism  entailed."  With  the  standing  army  came 
perpetual  contributions  instead  of  occasional  grants 
of  money.  Gunpowder  greatly  increased  the  cost  of 
warfare,  and  with  it  came  "  the  invention  of  national 
debts."  The  credit  of  the  nation  took  the  place  of 
the  private  credit  of  monarchs,  and  thus  through 
only  a  moderate  increase  of  taxes  it  became  "pos- 
sible to  indulge  in  a  continuous  orgy  of  fighting  and 
spending." 

The  debt  of  England  in  1689  was  only  £1,054,- 
000.  By  1713  it  had  increased  to  £53,680,000. 
Then  after  twenty-six  years  of  peace  the  trouble 
with  Spain  and  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
carried  it  up  to  £78,000,000.  The  Seven  Years' 
War  raised  the  debt  to  £139,500,000,  and  the 
American    Revolution    to   £238,000,000.      During 


the  periods  of  peace  there  were  only  slight  reduc- 
tions. By  1816  the  wars  with  France  had  raised  the 
debt  to  what  Mr.  Bullock  ironically  calls  the  "  noble 
figure  of  £876,000,000."  The  annual  interest  by 
this  time  had  increased  to  £32,450,000,  or  sixteen 
times  what  it  was  at  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary.  The  same  process  in  the  main  had  gone  on 
with  the  French  debt,  and  later  with  that  of 
Germany. 

Mr.  Bullock  expresses  "the  chief  financial  re- 
sults" of  the  last  thirty  years  of  armed  peace, 
during  which  the  national  debts  have  in  the  aggregate 
doubled,  in  a  table  showing  that  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  France  have  spent  respectively  on 
their  army  and  navy,  in  1873,  120,  83.4  and  111.7 
millions  of  dollars;  in  1883,  185,  101.7  and  166 
millions;  in  1893,166.3,166.7  and  173.9  millions ; 
and  in  1903,  344.7,  217.5  and  200.2  millions.  Nor 
is  there,  he  says,  any  possibility  of  seeing  any  relief 
in  sight.  The  increase  in  these  expenses  has  been 
much  greater  than  the  growth  of  population.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  the  result 
of  war,  and  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  that  of 
the  other  two  countries.  Adding  the  cost  of  pen- 
sions and  the  interest  on  the  debts,  Mr.  Bullock 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  at  the  present  time  Great 
Britain  is  spending  annually  on  these  war  items 
$11.20  per  capita  of  her  population,  France  $9.69 
and  Germany  $4.61.  But  as  only  two  out  of  five  of 
the  population  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations, 
these  sums  must  be  multiplied  by  two  and  one-half 
in  order  to  show  the  burden  of  militarism  which  each 
bread-winner  has  to  bear. 

•  Mr.  Bullock  thinks  that  this  condition  of  things  is 
one  which  the  reader  "will  do  well  to  recall  when 
next  he  proposes  to  decide  a  dispute  by  the  aid  of 
gunpowder  bought  with  borrowed  money  which  his 
children's  children  will  hardly  repay."  Every  sensi- 
ble man,  it  seems,  would  think  so  too. 

"  The  experience  of  Europe,"  he  argues,  "  teaches 
that  national  debts  would  hardly  be  known,  and  taxa- 
tion might-  be  so  moderate  as  to  surpass  belief,  if  it 
were  not  for  war  and  the  burdens  which  it  entails." 

Then,  in  the  third  section  of .  the  article,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  our  own  financial  history  teaches 
the  same  lesson.  From  1792  to  1810  the  annual 
interest  payment  on  the  debt,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  War  for  Independence,  was  about  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  government  outlay.  The  rest 
of  it  was  in  considerable  measure  consumed  on  the 
army,  the  navy  and  military  pensions,  the  civil  ex- 
penditures being  only  about  twenty-five  cents  per 
capita  as  against  from  four  to  seven  times  that  amount 
for  the  war  charges.  The  War  of  1812  carried  the 
public  debt  from  $45,200,000  to  $127,300,000,  be- 
sides raising  the  general  scale  of  other  expenditures. 

Within  the  next  two  decades,  which  were  years  of 
peace,  the  national  debt  was  entirely  extinguished. 
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The  Mexican  War  in  1846  added  forty-eight  millions 
to  the  small  debt  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
financial  panic  of  1837.  In  1860  the  civil  expendi- 
ture of  the  government  was  $1.03  per  capita,  while 
that  chargeable  to  war  was  97  cents.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  which  had  heaped  up  the  vast  debt  so 
well  known,  the  per  capita  charge  on  account  of  war 
and  its  burdens  was,  in  1870,  $6.15,  while  the  civil 
expenditure  was  but  $1.46  per  capita.  During  the 
next  sixteen  years  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
government,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  pensions,  had 
materially  decreased,  till  in  1886  the  per  capita  cost 
of  government  was  only  $4.22. 

Then  came  the  period  of  naval  expansion,  etc., 
which  has  brought  the  per  capita  cost  of  government 
up  to  $7.12,  $4.43  of  which  (sixty-two  per  cent.)  is 
interest,  pensions  and  armaments  as  against  $2.69 
(thirty-eight  per  cent.)  for  all  civil  purposes.  "  With 
us,  as  with  all  other  peoples,''  Mr.  Bullock  concludes, 
u  the  national  government  is,  upon  its  financial  side, 
mainly  a  huge  machine  for  collecting  money  to  meet 
the  direct  and  indirect  results  of  settling  disputes  by 
the  appeal  to  arms."  "  For  all  the  purposes  of  the 
taxgatherers,  at  least,  we  seem  to  have  become  a 
militant  power." 

Referring  to  the  large  increase  of  expenditures  for 
military  purposes  since  1897,  the  average  now  being 
about  two  hundred  millions  annually,  he  says  that 
"  this  result  should  surprise  no  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  military  armaments."  The  deficits 
now  occurring  in  the  national  revenues  make  it "  clear 
that  our  existing  revenue  system  is  inadequate  for 
the  support  of  the  national  household  in  its  present 
imperial  state."  The  little  economies  which  Con- 
gress is  now,  with  some  show  of  alarm,  trying  to 
practice,  will  be  found  useless.  "So  long  as  exist- 
ing policies  are  unchanged,  we  shall  be  saving  at  the 
spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bung."  No  imperial  power , 
can  economize.  Deficits  must  be  met  by  more  loans 
or  new  taxes.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  "  impe- 
rially minded,"  "  we  must  learn  to  play  the  game  of 
war  as  others  play  it,  and  not  be  guilty  of  such 
gaucherie  as  talking  about  economy."  "We  have 
changed  our  mode  of  living,  and  must  now  be  ready 
to  defray  the  bills  as  they  come  in.  This  is  the  one 
lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  militarism  ever  since 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  public  debts." 

One  cannot  read  the  argument  of  Mr.  Bullock's 
array  of  figures  without  asking  himself  how  the 
people  can  be  aroused  to  the  perilous  condition  into 
which  the  nation  has  already  fallen.  The  man  in 
the  street  seems  to  know  nothing,  care  nothing  about 
it.  To  the  average  person  of  some  intellectual  de- 
velopment such  an  article  as  that  of  Mr.  Bullock  is 
little  more  than  "  polite  literature."  The  big  figures 
are  a  fine  thing  to  amuse  oneself  with,  and  pride  is 
taken  by  the  average  citizen  in  the  fact  that  our 
country  is  soon  to  "  go  it  one  bigger  "  than  any  other 


nation.  The  great  money  getters  are  delighted  with 
a  situation  which  enables  them  to  exploit  inter- 
national disputes  and  the  system  of  "  skull-splitting," 
so  as  to  amass  huge  fortunes  and  wield  a  power 
greater  than  that  of  kings  and  parliaments.  The 
system  of  running  war  on  borrowed  money  and  huge 
debts,  and  allowing  it  to  be  turned  by  a  few  finan- 
ciers into  a  colossal  business  enterprise,  is  about  the 
greatest  and  most  blinding  evil  with  which  civilizar 
tion  is  now  confronted.  People  do  not  even  pause 
to  think  what  it  is  going  to  mean  to  humanity  when 
all  the  estates,  the  incomes,  the  wages  of  labor,  the 
food,  the  clothing,  the  shelter,  in  fact,  all  the  posses- 
sions and  gains  of  all  kinds,  come  to  be  loaded  with 
imposts  to  meet  the  interest  and  principal  of  these 
colossal  and  ever-growing  debts  which  the  war  system 
is  saddling  upon  the  world. 

"  Who  shall  deliver  us  from  this  body  of  death  ?  " 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Peace 
Society. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Annual  Business  Meeting  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
Society's  room,  31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  on  May  18, 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  elect  officers  for  the  coming 
year,  to  receive  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  of  the  Treasurer,  and  to  transact  any 
other  business  that  may  properly  come  before  the 
meeting. 

In  the  evening  at  6.30  o'clock,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  there  will  be  a  dinner  for 
the  members  and  their  friends.  The  dinner  will  be 
followed  by  addresses  on  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  international  peace  movement.  Hon. 
Robert  Treat  Paine  will  preside.  Good  speakers  are 
expected,  whose  names  will  be  announced  in  due 
time  in  special  notices  to  all  the  members. 

Tickets  to  the  dinner  will  be  one  dollar  each,  and 
should  be  applied  for  as  early  as  practicable. 


Editorial  Notes. 


Efforts  to 
End  Wan. 


In  his  address  at  Manchester,  England, 
before  the  Peace  Conference  of  business 
men  held  on  the  28th  of  March,  Sir  Thomas 
Barclay  referred  to  conversations  which  he  had  had  with 
a  Japanese  statesman  and  a  Russian  gentleman,  both  of 
whom  had  told  him  that  they  would  be  glad  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  end  the  terrible  war  in  the  East,  if  he 
would  only  suggest  some  method  of  stopping  it.  Dr. 
Barclay  said  in  reply  to  the  question,  How  ?  "  Nobody 
knows  how  to  bring  a  war  to  an  end  when  it  has  once 
begun.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  sides  of  war."  Nothing 
is  truer.     Looking  back  through  recent  history,  it  is 
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seen  that  all  the  efforts  put  forth  to  end  wars  once  under 
way  have  been  dead  failures.  This  has  never  been  more 
conspicuously  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  present  war,  for 
the  arrest  of  which  more  efforts  have  been  made  than  in 
the  case  of  perhaps  all  the  other  wars  of  a  century  taken 
together.  Richard  Cobden  once  said,  after  some  bitter 
experience,  that  he  would  never  again  open  his  mouth 
to  try  to  stop  hostilities  after  the  first  gun  had  been  fired 
and  the  passions  of  war  were  aflame.  He  considered  it 
an  effort  wasted.  This  is  doubtless  an  overstatement. 
Efforts  to  end  a  war,  though  having  no  immediate  effect, 
do  much  often  to  train  men  to  more  earnest  peace  work 
after  the  carnage  has  ceased.  But,  after  all,  they  are 
very  poor  peace  workers  who  wait  till  a  war  is  raging 
and  then  rush  in  with  passionate  appeals  expecting  the 
belligerents  who  are  at  each  other's  throats,  insane  with 
madness  and  determination  to  conquer,  to  stop  amid 
blows  and  listen  to  reason.  When  two  dogs  fight,  you 
take  them  by  the  heels  and  pull  them  apart.  But  there 
is  no  effective  way  to  get  hold  of  the  heels  of  the  nations 
to  separate  them.  The  right  time  to  work  for  peace, 
ardently  and  incessantly,  is  in  time  of  peace. 


The  department  of  political  science  of 
£^?st™!>£"  the  Brooklvn  Institute,  Long  Island,  gave 
its  meeting  of  the  evening  of  April  15  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  international  arbi- 
tration. Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Ex- Minister  to  Turkey 
and  one  of  the  United  States  representatives  on  the 
Hague  tribunal,  was  the  speaker,  and  gave  a  notable 
address  on  the  Hague  Conference  and  the  Permanent 
International  Court  of  Arbitration.  Mr.  Straus  believes 
that  "the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  Hague  Treaty  are 
much  broader  and  deeper  than  is  generally  known." 
Though  reference  of  disputes  to  the  Court  is  only  volun- 
tary, he  considers  it  to  be  for  this  reason  the  more  bind- 
ing, because  <(  it  rests  purely  and  simply  on  international 
honor,"  "the  most  binding  international  power."  He 
himself  would  leave  it  there,  and  not  attempt  to  put  any 
sanction  of  force  behind  it.  Speaking  of  the  failure  of 
the  arbitration  treaties  negotiated  by  Secretary  Hay, 
Mr.  Straus  expressed  the  following  opinion  : 

"  In  the  last  election  the  opponents  of  the  President 
claimed  that  he  would  be  a  dangerous  man,  and  that  he 
would  swing  the  '  big  stick '  and  involve  the  nation  in 
endless  wars ;  yet  within  the  very  month  of  his  inaugura- 
tion these  very  men  were  the  first  to  oppose  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties  that  he  had  caused  to  be  negotiated  with 
other  powers,  because  they  were  un  willing  to  intrust  the 
President  with  too  much  power  in  maintaining  peace. 
While  from  some  points  of  view,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  not  intrusting  the  President  with  too 
much  power  for  peace,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
arbitration  treaties  were  amended  to  defeat,  yet  in  a 
larger  sense,  and  in  the  sense  that  these  arbitration  trea- 


ties were  too  limited  in  their  scope.  I  do  not  regret'  their 
defeat.  This  is  my  reason:  These  little  arbitration 
treaties  expressly  exclude  from  arbitration  the  more  im- 
portant differences  between  nations,  namely,  those  that 
come  under  the  head  of  '  vital  interests '  and  (  national 
honor.'  The  great  Hague  treaty  makes  no  such  exclu- 
sion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  provides  that  'the  signatory 
powers  agree  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  insure  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  differences.'  While  this 
treaty  recognized  that  questions  of  a  judicial  character 
and  of  the  interpretation  of  treaties  are  most  suitable  for 
arbitration,  it  nowhere  excluded  or  purposed  to  exclude 
any  and  all  other  differences  that  might  arise  between 
nations." 

In  closing  Mr.  Straus  expressed  the  belief  that  the  old 
doctrine,  "  If  you  wish  peace  prepare  for  war,"  will  give 
way  to  the  new  doctrine,  "  If  you  wish  to  maintain  peace, 
prepare  for  peace."  "The  very  fact  that  behind  the 
world's  diplomacy  stand  ever  open  the  doors  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal  cannot  fail  to  have  an  ever-increasing 
voice  in  the  chancelleries  of  nations.  Instead  of  the 
barbaric  cry  that  has  rung  through  history,  *  To  arms,  to 
arms,'  the  voice  from  out  the  great  Temple  of  Peace 
will  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  nations,  and  its  message 
will  ring  out,  < To  The  Hague,  to  The  Hague." 


The  Queen 
for  Peace. 


King  Edward  has  an  admirable  helpmeet 
in  his  efforts  to  promote  peace  and  good- 
will among  the  nations.  Queen  Alexandra 
evidently  looks  deeper  into  the  true  nature  of  things  than 
those  women  who  are  moved  to  uncontrollable  emotion 
by  strains  of  martial  music,  rows  of  brass  buttons  and  the 
glitter  of  gold  lace.  A  representative  of  the  Paris  Gau- 
lois  has  reported  to  his  paper  a  conversation  with  her,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  she  gave  utterance  to  the 
following  sentiments : 

"  Your  talk,  as  men,  is  of  war,  but  we  women  speak 
always  of  peace  —  peace  in  every  nation,  peace  between 
all  nations.  I  was  educated  in  the  school  of  a  King  who 
was  before  all  things  just,  and  I  have  tried,  like  him,  al- 
ways to  preach  love  and  charity.  I  have  always  mis- 
trusted warlike  preparations,  of  which  nations  seem  never 
to  tire.  Some  day  this  accumulated  material  of  soldiers 
and  guns  will  burst  into  flames  in  a  frightful  war  that 
will  throw  humanity  into  mourning  on  earth  and  grieve 
our  universal  Father  in  heaven." 

The  last  sentence  shows  that  the  Queen  has  the  right 
view  of  the  continual  increase  of  the  armies  and  navies  of 
the  world.  It  ought  to  be  put  up  as  an  inscription  over 
the  door  of  the  Admiralty  Office  in  London,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Berlin,  and  on  the  door 
posts  of  the  White  House  at  Washington. 


Mr,  d'Esfournellee 
la  the  Senate. 


Mr.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  the 
Parliamentary  leader  of  the  arbitration 
forces  in  France,  is  destined,  it  seems, 
to  do  as  valuable  work  in  the  Senate  as  he  has  already 
done  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     On  the  eleventh  of 
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April  he  made  his  d6but  in  the  Senate,  to  which  he  was 
elected  last  November.  The  speech  delivered  by  him 
dealt  with  the  question  of  European  disarmament  and 
attracted  notable  attention.  He  maintained  that  naval 
expenses  were  raining  France.  The  naval  program  to 
which  the  government  was  committed  contemplated  the 
expenditure  of  nearly  three  hundred  million  dollars  by 
1917.  The  nation  had  not  the  resources  to  meet  these 
colossal  expenditures.  The  same  was  true  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  This  program  meant  enormous 
burdens  for  posterity.  He  urged  that  the  states  of 
Europe  should  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  propor- 
tional reduction  of  their  forces.  He  cited  statements 
made  by  leading  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Russia  favoring  a  European  accord  for  the  limitation 
of  naval  expenses.  He  illustrated  the  possibility  of 
mutual  disarmament  by  reference  to  the  action  of  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  asked  that  the  work 
begin  by  France  negotiating  an  agreement  with  Great 
Britain,  which  the  other  naval  powers  should  be  asked 
to  join.  He  declared  that  the  limitation  of  naval  ex- 
penses would  benefit  the  whole  world,  particularly  Russia, 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  by  leaving  them  free  to 
develop  their  commercial  resources  instead  of  further 
augmenting  their  war  fleets.  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
usual difficulties  of  the  problem  the  question  of  the 
reduction  of  armaments  has  become  the  leading  one  in 
European,  indeed,  in  world,  politics,  and  all  patriotic, 
progressive  statesmen  of  both  hemispheres  will  be  com- 
pelled in  a  short  time  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  situ- 
ation to  take  the  same  ground  that  Mr.  d'Estournelles 
has  taken  in  this  notable  speech. 


The  World  State. 


The  idea  of  a  world  state  is  making  its 
way  very  rapidly.  Professor  Myers,  the 
well-known  historian,  devotes  to  it  the  last  chapter  of 
the  new  edition  of  his  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 
just  published  by  Ginn  &  Company  of  Boston.  He  takes 
the  most  advanced  ground  on  the  subject.  He  declares 
that c<  there  is  no  tendency  in  universal  history,  broadly 
viewed,  more  manifest  than  the  tendency  toward  world- 
unity."  Union,  not  disunion,  perpetual  peace,  not  per- 
petual war,  is  the  destiny  of  the  race.  The  first  group 
of  men  was  the  clan.  Then  came  the  city-state  at  the 
dawn  of  history,  as  in  Babylonia  and  elsewhere.  Then 
after  two  thousand  years  came  the  nation-states  of 
modern  times.  During  the  past  century  the  federal  state 
appeared,  as  illustrated  by  the  United  States,  the  Swiss 
Confederation  and  the  new  German  Empire.  We  are 
inevitably  passing  from  a  nation-epoch  to  a  federation, 
epoch.  National  federalism  must  logically  issue  in  inter- 
national federalism.  A  United  States  of  Europe  is 
certain  to  come.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  reali- 
zation are  much  less  than  those  which  have  been  over- 


come in  the  bringing  together  of  the  discordant  elements 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  The  large  success  of  the  federal 
principle  in  fashioning  the  great  federated  nations  creates 
a  reasonable  hope  that  the  same  principle  will  ultimately 
create  a  world-federation  of  all  the  nations.  Modern 
achievements  in  many  domains  have  prepared  the  way 
for  this  —  the  establishment  of  free  democratic  institu- 
tions with  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the 
annihilation  of  space  and  time  by  modern  discoveries 
and  inventions,  the  large  growth  of  international  associa- 
tion, the  appearance  of  a  social  conscience  demanding 
justice  everywhere.  These  points  Professor  Myers  de- 
velops in  an  interesting  way,  touching  upon  the  Hague 
Conference  and  its  great  result,  the  Hague  Court,  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  the  call  for  a  new  conference 
at  The  Hague,  etc.  All  these  show,  he  believes,  that  the 
great  normal  tendencies  of  the  time  are  all  toward  an 
international  state,  as  conceived  by  Kant,  "which  will 
grow  and  at  last  embrace  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,'9 
and  bring  perpetual  peace.  This  manner  of  interpreting 
history,  which  is  practically  new,  will  soon  become  the 
habit  of  all  historical  writers.  Professor  Myers  has  done 
a  most  invaluable  service  in  this  direction,  and  we  con- 
gratulate him  upon  it. 


Mr.  DelcasM. 


All  the  friends  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  peace  are  heartily  glad  that  Mr- 
Theophile  Delcass6,  who  has  been  for  eight  years  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  not  to  leave  the  Cabinet, 
as  it  was  announced  that  he  was  about  to  do.  Mr. 
Delcass6  has  guided  the  foreign  affairs  of  his  country 
with  remarkable  skill  and  success.  He  has  introduced  a 
new  era  of  stability  in  French  policy.  He  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  through 
several  changes  in  the  Prime  Ministry.  His  great  suc- 
cess has  come  from  his  thorough  honesty,  straightforward- 
ness and  sincere  devotion  to  a  policy  of  peace.  He  was 
not  only  most  influential  in  promoting  the  project  for 
the  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  was  signed 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1903,  but  also  in  securing,  the 
following  spring,  the  agreement  between  the  two  govern- 
ments for  the  adjustment  of  all  their  outstanding  differ- 
ences —  an  agreement  which  has  justly  been  styled  the 
greatest  diplomatic  triumph  of  modern  times.  Mr. 
Delcass^'s  continuance  in  office  practically  insures  the 
maintenance  of  a  policy  of  peace  on  the  part  of  France 
in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  over  the 
Moroccan  question  and  with  the  complications  arising 
out  of  the  Eastern  war. 


Great  Britain  has  recently  verified  for 
us  a  statement  which  has  often  been  made 
within   the  last  decade,  that  one  of  the 
follies  of  the  whole  naval  expansion  business  is  that  the 
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ships  once  built  at  enormous  expense  become  useless  in 
about  a  dozen  years,  because  of  constant  improvement  in 
the  types  and  manner  of  construction.  On  April  4  at 
the  Chatham  dockyard  thirty-one  superannuated  British 
war  vessels  were  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Among  them  were  twelve  cruisers  and  two  torpedo 
boats.  These  vessels  cost  originally  about  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  their  annual  maintenance. 
Three  of  the  largest  of  the  cruisers  were  brand  new  only 
seventeen  years  ago.  The  amount  realized  for  the  entire 
thirty-one  was  only  $690,600.  This  was  only  a  little 
more  than  the  average  cost  of  each  of  them.  More  than 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  therefore,  has  gone  into  the 
navy  junk  heap.  Similar  sales  of  useless  war  ships  may 
be  expected  soon  in  several  other  countries.  The  folly 
of  continuing  to  build  these  costly  vessels,  only  to  have 
them  knocked  to  pieces  after  a  dozen  years,  appears 
nearly  beyond  comprehension,  when  one  remembers  that 
the  governments,  if  they  were  honestly  disposed  to  do 
so,  —  as  they  ought  to  be,  —  might  with  the  greatest  ease 
reach  an  agreement  in  less  than  six  months  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  navies  of  the  world  to  merely  nominal  propor- 
tions. There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not 
see,  and  nations  seem  to  be  capable  of  more  incurable 
voluntary  blindness  than  individuals. 


It  has  often  been  claimed  that  if  women 

•nd'war  na<*  tne  8U^rage  an<*  tne  control  of  politi- 

cal affairs  which  this  would  give  them, 
they  would  very  speedily  abolish  war.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  larger  proportion  of  women  than  of  men  are 
opposed  to  war,  as  it  is  naturally  more  offensive  to  them 
because  of  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  home  where  the 
boys  are  born  and  brought  up,  who  afterwards  are  taken 
in  time  of  war  to  furnish  "  food  for  powder."  But  now 
and  then  incidents  occur  which  show  how  much  serious 
work  needs  to  be  done  among  women  before  they  are 
brought  as  a  class  to  entertain  sensible  views  on  war 
matters.  At  th*e  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  some  of  the  ladies  were  very  much 
stirred  up  over  some  remarks  made  by  Lucia  Ames 
Mead  on  the  impropriety  of  teaching  the  school  children 
to  sing  "  the  army  and  navy  forever"  and  "then  conquer 
we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just,"  and  they  proceeded 
to  declare,  somewhat  nervously  and  indiscriminately,  that 
the  greatest  parts  of  our  country's  history  have  been  its 
wars,  and  that  the  patriotic  songs  are  just  what  the  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  filled  full  of.  These  women  seem  not 
to  have  observed  the  extremely  bad  teaching  involved 
in  some  so-called  patriotic  songs.  They  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  besides  true  patriotism  there  is  a  spurious,  senti- 
mental, swell-head  kind,  that  is  the  worst  possible  stuff 
to  put  into  a  boy's  head  through  the  jingle  of  a  song. 


And,  further,  that  some  of  our  wars  which  these  women 
pronounce  "  great  and  glorious  "  are  now  universally  by 
the  national  conscience  pronounced  to  have  been  wicked 
and  totally  unnecessary.  Women,  a  good  many  of  them, 
will  have  to  be  brought  to  see  that  brass  buttons  and 
gold  lace  and  glittering  ranks  of  bayonets,  of  which  they 
seem  naturally  so  fond,  are  not  the  essential  elements 
in  honor,  before  we  can  feel  certain  that  they  would,  if 
given  the  chance,  take  war  by  the  lapel  and  turn  it  out 
of  doors.  We  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks  that  the 
National  Council  of  Women  is  to  be  judged  as  a  whole 
by  the  demonstrations  of  certain  of  its  "  patriotic  "  mem- 
bers. The  Council  has  a  strong  Committee  on  Peace 
and  Arbitration  which  annually,  on  the  18th  of  May,  holds 
a  universal  demonstration  of  women.  It  has  taken  up 
this  subject  as  one  of  the  foremost  on  its  program,  and 
is  exerting  a  mighty  influence  throughout  the  nation  in 
favor  of  more  rational  ideas  of  international  relations. 
These  intelligent  and  noble  American  women  are  helping 
to  bring  in  an  era  when  nobody  will  permit  himself  —  or 
herself  —  to  sing,  "  The  army  and  navy  forever."  No- 
body ought  to  sing  it  now. 


As  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  the  eminent 
M^Bartboidt  services  which  he  is  rendering  to  the  cause 
of  international  arbitration  and  peace. 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  member  of  Congress  from  St 
Louis,  founder  of  the  arbitration  group  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  was  given  a  dinner  at  the  Metropolitan 
Club,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  April  29,  by  Mr. 
Clarence  W.  Bowen,  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the 
Independent.  The  guests  were  Mr.  Hart  Lyman,  editor 
of  the  New  York  7ribune ;  John  Brisben  Walker,  editor 
of  the  Cosmopolitan;  Judge  George  C.  Holt,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court ;  Robert  Underwood  John- 
son, editor  of  the  Century  Magazine ;  Arthur  Brisbane, 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal; 
W.  B.  Merrill,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
World;  Herman  Ridder,  editor  of  the  New  York  Staatz- 
Zeitung ;  Hayne  Davis,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  and  writer 
on  International  Law ;  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Prison  Association  and  member  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union ;  Ralph  M.  Easley,  secretary 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation ;  Dr.  L.  T.  Chamber- 
lain, vice-chairman  of  the  National  Arbitration  Commit- 
tee; Daniel  Smiley,  of  Mohonk  Lake;  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward,  editor  of  the  Independent ;  Hamilton  Hart, 
managing  editor  of  the  Independent,  and  Benjamin  F. 
Trueblood,  secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
Mr.  Bartholdt  was  in  New  York  to  sail  on  the  2d  inst. 
for  Europe,  to  spend  the  summer  abroad.  He  is,  as  is 
well  known,  president  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
this  year.     It  was  on  his  initiative  that  the  Union  held 
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its  twelfth  conference  in  St.  Louis  last  September  as  the 
guests  of  our  government.  Mr.  Bartholdt  will  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Union  at  Brus- 
sels on  the  18th  inst.,  at  which  the  program  for  the 
thirteenth  conference  will  be  made  up,  and  will  also 
attend  the  conference  in  September.  At  the  dinner 
Mr.  Bartholdt  made  an  interesting  address  on  the  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes  and  the  work  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  and  there  were  brief  remarks  by  Mr. 
Lyman  of  the  Tribune,  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  Century, 
Mr.  Merrill  of  the  World,  Mr.  Ridder  of  the  Staatz- 
Zeitung,  Mr.  Hayne  Davis,  Mr.  Barrows  and  B.  F.  True- 
blood.  The  dinner  was  in  every  way  an  interesting 
occasion,  and,  given  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  weekly 
journals,  was  a  significant  evidence  of  the  remarkable 
progress  which  the  international  arbitration  and  peace 
movement  has  recently  made. 

The  New  Cincinnati  Arbitration  and 
Peaef&ociet  Peace  Society,  a  branch  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  is  making  an  active  propa- 
ganda in  behalf  of  the  cause  for  which  it  was  organized. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  the  eleventh  of  April  the  society 
decided  to  circulate  a  petition  through  the  churches, 
clubs  and  public  buildings  of  Cincinnati,  asking  for  sig- 
natures to  an  appeal  for  the  arrest  of  the  war  in  the  East, 
for  the  general  suppression  of  international  strife,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  regime  of  a  general  judicial  tribunal 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  signatures  to  this 
appeal  will  be  forwarded  to  the  International  Peace 
Bureau  at  Berne,  to  swell  the  volume  of  those  being  sent 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  society  has  decided 
to  observe  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  the  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  Hague  Conference,  with  some 
fitting  exercises.  The  churches  and  schools  of  the  city 
will  be  asked  to  take  part  in  the  celebration.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  Professor  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  the  histo- 
rian, and  Rabbi  Grossman,  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  will  attend  the  Peace  Congress  at  Lucerne, 
Switzerland,  which  opens  on  the  nineteenth  of  Septem- 
ber. The  friends  of  peace  in  Cincinnati  will  be  glad  to 
be  reminded  that  the  Queen  City  was  represented  in  the 
first  peace  congress  ever  held,  that  of  1843  in  London, 
at  which  Rev.  Jonathan  Blanchard  and  Arnold  Buff  urn, 
Esq.,  both  of  Cincinnati,  were  delegates  and  prominent 
participants.  Cincinnati  was  also  represented  in  the 
second  congress,  that  at  Brussels  in  1848,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Clapp,  who  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  congress. 
Mr.  Clapp  also  attended  the  great  Paris  Congress  of 
1849,  over  which  Victor  Hugo  presided.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Hill  and  Rev.  Asa  Mahan  of  Ohio  were  likewise  dele- 
gates to  this  Congress.  Cincinnati  was  also  represented 
in  the  great  Exeter  Hall  Peace  Congress  held  in  London 


in  1851  by  Robert  R.  M'llvaine,  M.  D.,  from  Cincinnati, 
and  three  other  Ohio  men.  No  Cincinnati  men  have 
attended  any  of  the  modern  series  of  congresses. 


In  the  annual  address  before  the 
*££5?H0*m.  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  delivered  in  Wither- 
spoon  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  April  7,  Seth  Low,  whose 
subject  was  "  The  Position  of  the  United  States  Among 
the  Nations,"  took  the  ground  that  the  United  States 
has,  contrary  to  what  is  now  frequently  asserted,  always 
been  a  world  power.  It  has  from  the  beginning  pro- 
foundly affected  the  movements  of  thought  and  of  action 
outside  of  itself.  It  has  been  an  outlet  for  the  over- 
crowded countries  of  Europe.  He  believes,  as  a  good 
many  of  us  do  not,  that  the  United  States  has  carried  out 
its  ideals  even  in  the  Philippines  as  fast  as  practicable,  and 
that  it  will  do  so  hereafter  —  which  will  prove  a  true  pro- 
phecy, if  we  make  it  so.  Its  presence  in  the  Philippines, 
he  says, "  is  almost  certain  to  make  for  international  peace 
in  the  Far  East."  It  stands  for  the  "open  door"  out 
there,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so.  Mr.  Low 
thinks  that  our  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  is,  "from  the 
point  of  view  of  all  the  political  theories  of  the  United 
States,"  indefensible.  On  the  whole  he  believes  the 
policy  of  protection,  in  spite  of  the  way  in  which  it  lends 
itself  to  corruption  in  public  and  commercial  life,  has 
justified  itself  through  its  maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  American  workingmen.  He  declares  it  to 
be  fortunate  for  the  world  that  the  United  States  is  not 
in  essence  a  warlike  nation.  "  Both  its  political  system 
and  its  essential  spirit  are  friendly  to  peace.  Because  its 
international  interests  are  so  largely  commercial,  its  in- 
fluence everywhere  must  be  for  peace ;  for  commerce  is 
a  lover  of  peace  and  not  of  war."  Its  sense  of  justice 
"  has  led  it  to  arbitrate  international  disputes  more  freely 
than  any  other  nation."  He  has  faith  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  the  spirit  of  justice,  through  which  the 
nation  has  accomplished  so  much  for* the  world,  are 
"  certain  to  control  the  United  States  in  all  its  interna- 
tional relationships."  Some  of  Mr.  Low's  statements 
are  open  to  serious  criticism,  but  his  general  position  is 
excellent,  and  will  help  to  keep  the  nation  true  to  its 

mission  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace. 

■  >»»' 

Brevities. 

.  .  .  The  third  national  congress  of  the  French  Peace 
Societies  was  held  at  Lille  from  the  26th  to  the  30th  of 
April.  We  shall  hope  to  give  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  our  next  issue. 

...  At  Ancoats,  England,  Professor  Sadler  recently 
said:  "The  teaching  of  national  bumptiousness  in  the 
guise  of  patriotism  is  bad  policy  and  bad  manners."  He 
might  have  added :  "  and  still  worse  morals." 
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.  .  .  The  Eleventh  Mohonk  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Arbitration  will  be  held  at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y., 
May  31-june  2.  Mr.  Smiley  has  invited,  as  usual,  many 
prominent  people,  and  the  Conference  is  sure  to  prove 
one  of  the  livest  and  most  interesting  ever  held  at 
Mohonk. 

.  .  .  The  Herald  of  Peace  says :  "  A  new  peace  so- 
ciety, the  members  of  which  are  exclusively  medical 
men,  has  just  been  formed  in  Paris  under  the  title  of 
Z?  Association  Medicate  Internationale  contre  la  Guerre. 
Its  present  headquarters  are  at  25  rue  des  Mathurins,  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Riviere,  the  originator  of  the  society. 
Hundreds  of  medical  men  in  all  parts  of  the  continent 
have  given  their  approval  to  the  project.  By  the  Man- 
aging Committee,  on  its  appointment,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  a  peace  congress,  representing  the  medical  fraternity 
all  the  world  over,  in  1907*" 

.  .  .  Speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Trade  in  urging  the  neutralization  of  the  great 
trade  routes  across  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  William  Randal 
Cremer,  M.  P.,  says  in  the  Arbitrator :  u  There  is  noth- 
ing novel  in  the  proposal.  Many  states  and  waters  have 
already  been  neutralized,  and  the  Board  urges  that  the 
same  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  sea  routes  on  the 
Atlantic  over  which  such  a  large  portion  of  the  world's 
commerce  passes." 

...  An  arbitration  treaty  between  Denmark  and 
Russia  was  signed  on  the  first  day  of  March  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  essentially  along  the  lines  of  the  treaties 
previously  signed,  though  somewhat  more  elaborate  in 
its  details.  This  is  the  thirtieth  treaty  signed  since 
October  14,  1903. 

...  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  organize  a  Peace 
Society  in  Denver,  Col.  We  have  not  yet  obtained 
details  of  the  movement. 

.  .  .  The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Board  of  Trade  is  offer- 
ing this  year  two  prizes  of  twenty  dollars  and  two  of 
fifteen  dollars  for  the  best  essays  on  International  Arbi- 
tration by  pupils  of  their  High  School.  They  propose 
to  make  the  prizes  annual.  Springfield  has  one  of  the 
best  High  Schools  in  the  country,  and  this  action  of  the 
city's  Board  of  Trade  will  make  it  still  better. 

.  .  .  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  (England) 
Peace  Society  was  held  on  the  28th  of  March.  Hon. 
Thomas  Snape,  alderman,  presided.  Among  those  in 
attendance  were  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  Rev.  J.  Hirst 
Hollowell,  etc.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Snape, 
Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  J.  Hirst  Hollowell  and  others. 

.  .  .  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  an  editorial 
note  on  M  Breaking  the  Big  Stick,"  says :  "  We  « human 
warriors,'  with  our  imperfect  sense  of  historical  propor- 
tion, love  to  use  such  words  as  '  immutable '  and  irrevo- 
cable.' But  the  truth  is  that  nothing  is  immutable,  not 
even  the  war  spirit.  Nevertheless,  the  war  spirit  is  going 
the  way  of  other  stupidities  and  brutalities;  and  those 
who  find  in  its  decline  evidence  of  degeneration  would 
better  read  history  a  little  more  carefully.  They  might 
there  learn  that  not  peace,  but  the  spread  of  the  passion 
for  armed  quarreling,  for  bloodletting,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, is  the  invariable  accompaniment  and  sign  of  the 
rapid  decay  of  a  people." 


.  .  .  Replying  to  a  question  of  Lord  Reay  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  April  13,  Foreign  Secretary  Lans- 
downe  said  that  President  Roosevelt's  invitation  to  send 
delegates  to  a  new  conference  at  The  Hague  had  been 
accepted  by  the  British  government  without  any  hesita- 
tion, the  only  reservation  being  as  to  the  subjects  which 
might  be  submitted  to  the  conference.  All  the  other 
powers,  he  said,  had  accepted  the  invitation  with  equal 
cordiality  and  with  the  same  reservations. 

...  At  Manchester,  England,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
a  conference  of  business  men,  organized  by  the  Man- 
chester Peace  Society,  was  held  in  the  Boardroom  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  consider  the  effects  of  war 
and  militarism  on  trade  and  economic  prosperity.  A 
number  of  neighboring  chambers  of  commerce  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference.  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  presided. 
Besides  Mr.  Barclay  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Thomas 
Snape,  Mr.  Brunnschweiler  of  Switzerland,  Hon.  W.  P. 
Byles,  Rev.  S.  E.  Eeeble,  George  H.  Perris,  etc.  A 
resolution  was  voted  urging  that  Great  Britain  should 
initiate  negotiations  for  a  simultaneous  and  proportionate 
reduction  of  the  great  armaments. 

...  As  a  result  of  the  deadly  work  done  with  the 
bayonet  in  Manchuria,  Secretary  of  War  Taft  has  ap- 
proved a  recommendation  made  by  General  Chaffee  that 
the  present  bayonet  of  the  United  States  army  is  to  be 
superseded  by  one  six  inches  longer.  Six  inches  more 
of  death ! 

...  At  a  recent  meeting,  after  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  executive  session,  the  Newton  (Mass.)  School 
Board  passed  a  decree  abolishing  military  drill  in  the 
high  school.  It  is  very  strange  that  any  school  board 
having  thoroughly  examined  the  subject  should  ever 
have  admitted  the  drill  into  the  schools  under  its  juris- 
diction. 

.  .  .  "  From  the  truth  that  God  is  our  Father  proceeds 
the  truth  that  we  are  all  brothers.  How  different  our 
lives  would  be  if  we  fully  recognized  this  human  brother- 
hood !  If  the  men  now  killing  each  other  on  the  plains 
of  Manchuria  really  believed  they  were  brothers,  do  you 
think  they  would  fight  each  other."  —  Rev.  Thomas 
Van  Ness. 

.  .  .  The  third  national  congress  of  the  French  peace 
societies  was  held  at  Lille,  from  the  26th  to  the  30th  of 
April.  We  have  not  received  any  particulars  of  the 
meetings,  but  from  the  preparations  made  for  it,  we  are 
sure  that  it  must  have  been  the  most  imposing  national 
manifestation  of  pacific  public  opinion  ever  made  in 
France. 

.  .  .  The  Women's  Peace  Circle  of  New  York  city, 
which  was  organized  on  March  22,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Arnold  Schramm,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  will  hold  a  public  meeting  the  afternoon  of  May 
1 8,  in  the  Madison  Square  Theatre. 

.  .  .  The  International  Congress  of  Religious  Liberals 
this  year  will  be  held  at  Geneva,  August  28-31.  There 
will  be  a  strong  delegation  from  America,  including  Hon. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Minot  J.  Savage,  D.D.,  Dr.  Samuel 
A.  Eliot,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  etc.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  delegation  will  remain  for  the  Peace  Congress 
at  Lucerne,  which  opens  on  the  19th  of  September. 
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.  .  .  The  Commission  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau  will  meet  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  on  the  20th  of 
May.  It  will  then  fix  the  program  for  the  Lucerne 
Peace  Congress,  discuss  the  matter  of  the  war  in  the 
East,  the  creation  of  the  Peace  Propaganda  Fund,  etc. 

...  7/  Secolo,  the  most  widely  circulated  daily  in 
Italy,  has,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Lombard  Peace 
Union  at  Milan,  secured  the  signatures  of  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  citizens  to  a  petition  urging  the  Italian 
government  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  effort  to  secure 
by  mediation  a  cessation  of  the  war  in  the  East. 

.  .  .  An  International  Railway  Congress  is  to  be  held 
in  Washington  beginning  May  4  and  continuing  a  week. 
There  will  be  about  five  hundred  American  delegates 
and  seven  hundred  from  abroad.  The  buildings  for 
exhibits  in  connection  with  the  Congress,  north  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  will  cover  an  area  five  times  as 
large  as  Madison  Square  Garden.  It  will  probably  be 
the  biggest  railroad  demonstration  ever  made  and  it  will 
be  indirectly  a  peace  congress,  for  railroads  are  great 
peacemakers. 

.  .  .  Great  Britain  is  now  spending  $150,000,000  a 
year  more  on  armaments  than  she  did  only  seven  years 
ago. 

The  Dying  Warrior. 

BT  EDWIN  ABNOLD  BRENHOLTZ. 

"  Hasten  now,  Courier,  night  is  approaching! 
Here  is  your  message,  Speed!  dark  is  encroaching! 
Blurred  are  the  valleys — on  hilltops  light  lingers; 
Would  I  could  aid  you  with  hate-inspired  fingers. 

u  Sore  am  I  wounded:  my  warfare  is  finished. 
Firm  is  the  foe  and  our  ranks  are  diminished; 
Wasted  by  sickness,  desertions  and  fighting — 
Would  that  you  were  at  this  moment  alighting. 

" Oh,  that  a  soldier  should  ever  be  tardy! 
Hasten,  my  comrade,  be  speedy  as  hardy. 
Bring  reinforcements  before  the  day's  dawning: 
Graves,  if  you  fail,  for  us  all  will  be  yawning. 

"  Hal  you  are  ready.    One  moment,  —  stoop,  listen,  — 

Farewell  forever! 

Alone?    Eyes  will  glisten !  — 
Soldier-checked  tears  at  the  thought  of  disaster;  — 
Oh  that  those  hoof-beats  away  would  die  faster. 

"  Here  is  the  ending  of  fond  dreams  of  glory: 
Linked  with  defeat  goes  my  name  down  in  story. 
Is  it  disgrace  to  be  trebly  outnumbered? 
No!  but  they'll  write,  'Sure,  his  vigilance  slumbered.1 

"  Such  are  the  chances  the  warrior  faces. 
Death  —  like  most  others  —  he  fearless  embraces. 
Ne'er  does  he  count  on  a  final  disaster; 
Always,  in  dreams,  he  is  victor  and  master. 

"  Was  that  a  bugle  note?    On  to  the  slaying, 
Mortals  for  stakes  on  earth's  battlefields  playing! 
Men  are  but  pawns  in  the  great  game  of  nations: 
.  Here  is  one  more  dropped  from  human  relations. 


"  Feebly  fond  thoughts  in  this  brain  now  are  glowing  — 
Curst  is  war's  harvest;  its  seed  we  are  sowing. 
See!  there's  the  flag  I  have  followed  —  God  bless  it! 
Comrades,  I'm  coming!  —  O  life-blood!  repress  it. 

"  Weaker  and  weaker!  Now,  can't  make  a  motion: 
Fame,  art  thou  worthy  a  lifetime's  devotion? 
Some  have  had  doubts  as  to  justice  of  slaying: 
Children  and  wife  for  my  welfare  are  praying. 

"  Small,  in  these  death-touched  eyes,  causes  for  warring; 
High  o'er  past  life  is  this  spirit  now  soaring: 
Fame  all  imperfect  to  world  I  am  leaving: 
Oh,  see  the  thousands  my  life  has  set  grieving. 

"  Must  I  be  facing  forever  this  vision; 
Murderers  calling  with  brutal  derision 
( Come  to  us  Brother'?    Away.with  delusion, 
Bred  by  the  fever,  the  stillness,  seclusion. 

u  Dark,  and  alone,  and  in  silence  I'm  sinking  — 
Only  of  children  and  wife  now  I'm  thinking:  — 
God,  in  thy  mercy  forgive  me  for  blindness; 
Answer  their  prayers  in  thine  infinite  kindness ; 

"  Answer" 

O  Lord,  we  complete  his  petition: 
Purge  from  each  mind  all  this  strife  superstition; 
Answer,  with  peace,  those  to  whom  he  brought  sorrow; 
Answer,-  with  Peace,  for  all  men  on  the  morrow. 


Sketches  of  Eminent  Peace  Workers  of 

the  Past  Century. 

I. 

David  L.  Dodge.  . 

The  habit  of  calling  somebody  the  father  or  mother  or 
apostle  of  every  movement  is  frequently  handy,  but  not 
always  just.  One  may  in  some  sense,  however,  fairly 
call  David  L.  Dodge  the  father  of  the  peace  movement 
in  America,  for  he  not  only  wrote,  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  first  formal  pamphlets  against  war  (always  except- 
ing the  documents  issued  by  the  Society  of  Friends),  but 
organized  the  first  peace  society  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  William  E. 
Dodge  of  New  York.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  June 
14,  1774,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy- eight.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  in  later  life 
an  elder.  In  business  he  became  by  his  own  efforts  one 
of  the  most  prominent  mercantile  men  of  his  day.  He 
was  a  great  lover  of  knowledge,  and  made  up  by  diligent 
private  study  for  his  early  lack  of  a  liberal  education. 
He  at  one  time  engaged  enthusiastically  and  success- 
fully in  teaching.  He  was  fond  of  religious  studies  and 
wrote  many  essays  upon  various  theological  subjects. 
He  was  especially  distinguished  for  his  religious  benevo- 
lence and  for  his  private  visitation  and  help  of  individuals. 

In  his  early  youth,  during  and  after  the  Revolution, 
Mr.  Dodge  was  thrown  into  circumstances  which  tended 
powerfully  to  cultivate  in  him  the  war  spirit.  At 
eighteen  he  joined  a  militia  company,  and  saw  military 
parades  and  exercises  of  all  kinds.  In  his  presence 
"  military  heroes  were  eulogized  by  ministers  and  laymen 
as  the  excellent  and  glory  of  the  earth."    He  grew  to 
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maturity  "  in  the  fall  belief  of  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
sustaining  the  military  arm  of  power."  He  carried  pis- 
tols when  he  traveled,  with  the  purpose  of  using  them 
on  occasion. 

When  about  thirty-one  years  of  age,  because  of  an 
occurrence  in  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  shooting  the 
innkeeper  where  he  was  lodging,  he  first  began  to  exam- 
ine the  question  of  the  propriety  of  Christians  arming 
themselves  with  deadly  weapons  for  self-defense.  The 
precepts  of  the  gospel  appeared  to  him  to  be  against  it; 
but  the  theologians  and  moral  philosophers,  with  few 
exceptions,  he  found  in  favor  of  it.  He  "  struggled  hard 
to  satisfy  himself  that  defensive  war,  in  extreme  cases, 
might  be  tolerated  by  the  gospel,"  though  he  discovered 
that  "  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  were  specially  against 
defensive  warfare."  He  discussed  the  subject  with  many 
pious  and  well-educated  persons.  Some  of  these  "  had 
never  examined  "  the  subject.  Others  justified  recourse 
to  deadly  weapons  "  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  " ; 
others  from  the  example  of  those  "  esteemed  pious." 
While  he  sought  to  test  the  question  «  by  gospel  author- 
ity," his  opponents  "  generally  avoided  that  standard." 

The  result  of  his  studies  was  his  solid  convincement 
that  Christians  should  have  nothing  to  do'  with  deadly 
weapons  and  the  war-spirit ;  and  he  felt  ever  afterwards 
that  one  of  the  worst  things  for  children  was  to  give 
them  military  toys,  to  take  them  to  see  military  reviews, 
and  "  the  gaudy  trappings  of  military  service."  These 
"  were  designed  to  foster  the  spirit  and  teach  the  art  of 
war,"  and  their  evil  effects  "  he  knew  from  sad  experi- 
ence." Mr.  Dodge  published  his  new  views  in  the  spring 
of  1809  in  a  pamphlet  of  some  forty  pages,  entitled  "The 
Mediator's  Kingdom  not  of  this  World."  He  took  the 
unequivocal  ground  "that  all  kinds  of  war,  revenge  and 
fighting  were  utterly  prohibited  under  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation," and  supported  this  position  strongly  from  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  Christ's  teachings.  The 
pamphlet  attracted  much  attention  and  in  two  weeks  an 
edition  of  a  thousand  copies  was  sold.  A  spirited,  sar- 
castic reply  to  the  pamphlet  was  soon  published  by  "  three 
literary  gentlemen."  To  this  Mr.  Dodge  immediately 
wrote  a  rejoinder.  The  "  Mediator's  Kingdom  not  of 
this  World  "  was  shortly  afterwards  republished  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  Providence,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  in 
America  (outside  of  the  work  of  the  Friends)  to  the 
serious  study  of  the  relation  of  war  to  Christianity. 
Some  of  those  who  were  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of 
peace  thought  Mr.  Dodge  had  gone  too  far  in  his  con- 
demnation of  all  war.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Noah 
Worcester,  whose  "  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of 
War"  a  few  years  later  was  doubtless  in  part  inspired 
by  Mr.  Dodge's  writings. 

By  1810  Mr.  Dodge  had  gathered  about  him  a  group 
of  about  twenty  leading  church  members,  who  accepted 
his  views  and  repudiated  war.  Early  in  1812  they  delib- 
erated on  the  expediency  of  forming  a  peace  society,  but 
war  with  England  was  threatening,  and,  lest  their  motives 
should  be  misunderstood,  they  judged  it  prudent  to  wait 
till  the  public  mind  was  more  tranquil.  They  decided 
meanwhile  to  continue  their  efforts  in  private,  and  Mr. 
Dodge  was  appointed  by  the  group  to  prepare  an  essay 
stating  and  answering  objections.  The  outcome  was  a 
new  pamphlet,  "  War  Inconsistent  with  the  Religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  covering  more  than  a  hundred  pages  and 


in  every  way  superior  to  the  earlier  one.*  The  style  and 
spirit  of  the  essay,  which  is  a  strong  and  cogently  rea- 
soned treatise,  and  not  a  mere  sentimental  exhortation, 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  passage : 

uIt  is  exceedingly  strange  that  any  one  under  the  light  of 
the  gospel,  professing  to  be  guided  by  its  blessed  precepts, 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  while  the  whole  creation  around 
him  is  so  often  groaning  under  the  weight  and  terrors  of  war, 
should  have  doubts  whether  any  kind  of  wars  under  the  gospel 
dispensation,  except  spiritual  warfare,  can  be  the  dictate  of 
any  kind  of  wisdom  except  that  from  beneath.  Wars  and 
fightings  come  from  the  lusts  of  men,  from  pride,  avarice  and 
revenge.  The  gospel  is  directly  opposed  to  this  spirit.  It 
teaches  humility,  it  inculcates  love,  it  breathes  pity  and  for- 
giveness even  to  enemies,  and  forbids  rendering  evil  for  evil 
to  any  man." 

After  the  return  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  a 
peace  society  was  again  taken  up,  and  in  August,  1815, 
the  New  York  Peace  Society  was  formed,  the  first  in  the 
world.  There  were  between  thirty  and  forty  members. 
Mr.  Dodge  was  unanimously  chosen  president.  The 
articles  of  the  association  pronounced  "  against  all  carnal 
warfare,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  as  being  wholly 
opposed  to  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel."  Mr.  Dodge  delivered  the  address 
at  the  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  society,  and  this 
address,  "The  Kingdom  of  Peace  under  the  Benign 
Reign  of  Messiah,"  was  ordered  printed  as  a  tract  for 
distribution,  and  one  thousand  copies  of  it  were  circu- 
lated. Addresses  by  other  members  at  later  meetings 
were  also  published  and  distributed,  and  the  Society  in 
its  early  history  carried  on  a  vigorous  propaganda  and 
won  a  considerable  constituency.  It  carried  on  cor- 
respondence with  the  other  peace  societies  subsequently 
formed  and  for  several  years  took  and  distributed  two 
hundred  copies  of  the  "  Friend  of  Peace,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Noah  Worcester. 

The  New  York  Peace  Society  maintained  its  existence 
and  work  for  many  years,  though  often  in  a  very  restricted 
way  from  lack  of  pecuniary  resources.  It  was  one  of 
those  which  in  1828  united  in  the  creation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  which  was  organized  in  New  York 
on  the  initiative  of  William  Ladd  of  Minot,  Maine,  on 
the  eighth  of  May,  that  year.  After  this  the  New  York 
society  seems  to  have  done  little  separate  work,  and 
finally  ceased  to  maintain  an  independent  existence. 

Mr.  Dodge  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
national  society  (the  American  Peace  Society)  and  pre- 
sided at  its  first  annual  meeting  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1 829.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  later  became  a  Life  Director,  thus  maintaining 
his  connection  with  the  Society  till  his  death  in  1852. 
His  peace  work  and  influence,  therefore,  continued 
through  nearly  half  a  century,  though  in  his  later  years 
he  was  prevented  by  feeble  health  from  engaging  in 
much  active  service.  He  remained  to  the  end  faithful  to 
the  radical  Christian  views  of  peace  and  war  which  he 
acquired  from  his  thorough  gospel  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1805,  and  he  always  felt  that  really  effective 
peace  work  could  not  be  done  on  any  other  basis. 

•  Both  these  pamphlets  are  found  In  the  "  Memorial  of  David  L.  Dodge," 
which  was  printed  privately  fur  the  family  In  1864,  two  years  after  his 
death.  A  copy  of  the  book  is  in  the  Congregational  Library.  Boston.  Mr. 
Edwin  Ginn  of  Boston  is  shortly  to  reissue  them  in  a  handsome  volume 
In  The  International  Library  series  which  he  is  publishing. 
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War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View 

BY   ERNEST   H.  CROSBY. 

If  thou  detestest  war,  as  all  men  should, 
Make  monumental  thine  antipathy; 
Intoxicate  thyself  with  loathing  of  it; 
Give  policy's  least  mood  of  protean  guile 
No  quarter.    Sound  one  note,  and  vary  it  not, 
While  tumults  of  insidious  *'  ifs  "  and  "  thoughs," 
Like  locust  legions,  loudening  as  they  swell, 
Would  buzz  and  hiss  thee  mute. 

Edgar  Fawcett. 

Whenever  a  great  accidental  catastrophe  occurs,  in- 
volving the  loss  of  many  lives,  such  as  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  excursion  steamer,  the  "  General  Slocum," 
near  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1904,  or  the  burning 
of  the  Iroquois  Theatre  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  of 
gas  a  few  months  earlier  at  Chicago,  a  wave  of  horror 
passes  over  the  country,  and  the  shock  extends  even  to 
foreign  lands  and  awakens  their  sympathies.  For  days 
the  newspapers  are  filled  with  heartrending  accounts 
of  the  agonizing  death  of  the  victims  and  of  the  tortures 
of  many  who  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 

We  are  horrified  at  these  things,  and  yet  we  Chris- 
tians are  taking  an  active  and  voluntary  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  just  such  explosions  and  conflagrations. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  them  drawn  by  a  newspaper 
correspondent : 

"  Amid  the  thrashing  machinery  the  dead  were  thick. 
The  plunging  beams  racked  and  crushed  the  dead  and 
dying.  In  the  basement  of  this  inferno  firemen  —  some  of 
them  were  still  alive  —  writhed  amid  the  furious  flames. 
Some  were  dead,  and  the  fire  danced  over  their  torn 
bodies,  wreathing  the  naked  shapes  with  fire,  and  giving 
their  features  a  look  that  no  human  being  ought  to  gaze 
upon  and  live." 

The  Church  thanked  God  for  that,  in  the  name  of  the 
Jesus  who  said,  "  Love  your  enemies,"  and  two  Chris- 
tian admirals  (or  their  friends)  strove  long  and  bitterly 
to  wrest  from  each  other  the  responsibility  for  this 
hideous  'scene !  Nor  is  war  on  land  any  less  horrible. 
Here  is  a  view  of  the  battlefield  of  the  Atbara,  in  the 
Soudanese  War  of  1898,  taken  from  an  English  journal: 

"  There  were  black  spindle  legs  curled  Tip  to  meet  re- 
gimbleted  black  faces,  donkeys  headless  and  legless  or 
sieves  of  shrapnel ;  camels  with  necks  writhed  back  on  to 
their  humps  rotting  already  in  pools  of  blood  and  bile- 
yellow  water;  heads  without  faces,  and  faces  without 
anything  below,  cobwebbed  arms  and  legs  and  black  skins 
grilled  to  crackling  on  smoldering  palm  leaf." 

This  is  an  example  of  Christian  influence  in  a  Moham- 
medan country,  the  result  of  a  ferocity  of  which  the 
poor  donkeys  and  camels  would  have  been  incapable.  If 
Jesus  had  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  war  makers,1'  and 
"Hate  your  enemies,"  what  better  way  could  his  fol- 
lowers have  found  to  carry  out  his  injunctions  ? 

But,  after  all,  these  are  only  external  things.  They  are 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  still  greater  inward  and 
spiritual  horror.  War  means  hate.  If  any  two  of  us — 
I  do  not  care  who  —  should  determine  now  at  this  very 
moment  to  hack  or  squeeze  the  life  out  of  each  other,  we 
should  at  once,  as  we  fell  upon  each  other,  begin  to  hate 
with  a  deadly,  relentless  hatred.  Every  battle  gives 
proof  of  this  fact.     In  the  affair  of  the  "  Winslow,"  for 


instance,  early  in  the  Cuban  War,  when  a  Spanish 
bombshell  exploded  on  the  deck  of  one  of  our  gunboats, 
a  war  correspondent  tells  us  that  the  men  "  became 
frantic  and  cursed  and  yelled."  Lieutenant  Mead  adds 
that  "  the  spectacle  seemed  to  drive  them  crazy  with  the 
desire  of  banging  the  Spaniards  off  the  earth."  In  the 
famous  charge  of  the  Twenty-first  Lancers  at  Omdurman 
we  have  the  same  cursing  and  swearing,  the  men  insisting 
with  oaths  on  being  led  back  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
enemy.  The  brother  of  General  Howard  of  our  army 
reports  that  a  Christian  soldier  said  to  him  (Was  it  Gen- 
eral Howard  himself?),  "I  cannot  bear  to  go  into  the 
presence  of  God  so  angry  as  I  always  become  in  battle." 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  distinguished  British  colo- 
nel in  South  Africa,  a  favorite  in  the  highest  society  and 
head  of  a  crack  regiment,  who,  when  he  was  wounded, 
sat  up  propped  against  a  tree  and  shouted  out  to  his  men 
to  "exterminate  the  vermin"?  or  of  General  Baden- 
Powell,  one  of  the  few  "  heroes  "  that  England  was  able 
to  extract  from  her  inglorious  Transvaal  War,  who,  in 
his  book  on  "  Scouting,"  says  that  "man-hunting"  is  a 
better  game  than  football  ?  or  of  the  term  "  pig-sticking," 
commonly  applied  in  Great  Britain  during  the  Transvaal 
War  to  a  bayonet  charge?  Here  is  an  extract  from  the 
letter  of  an  English  officer  which  was  printed  in  the 
London  Times^  the  organ  of  respectability  and  aristoc- 
racy and  religion : 

"  After  the  enemy  was  driven  out,  one  of  our  squad- 
rons pursued  and  got  right  in  among  them  in  the  twi- 
light, and  most  excellent  pig-sticking  ensued  for  about 
ten  minutes,  the  bag  being  about  sixty." 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  the  poet  laureate  of  brute  force, 
but  he  has  the  realistic  genius  which  faithfully  shows 
the  loathsome  characteristics  of  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion. In  his  poem  on  the  "  Torpedo  "  he  speaks  of  the 
"  hate  that  backs  the  hand  "  which  sends  the  missile  on 
its  errand  of  destruction.  That  is  a  line  of  luminous 
insight.  What  but  hate  could  send  forth  such  a  sinister 
monster,  the  fell  amphibious  reptile  of  machines?  In 
his  "  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft "  Kipling  speaks  out 
even  more  plainly  and  distinctly.  "  You  must  employ," 
he  says,  "  either  blackguards  or  gentlemen  to  do  butchers9 
work  with  efficiency."  War  is  "  butchers'  work  "  then, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  its  chief  champions,  and  the 
blackguard  shares  with  the  gentleman  a  special  aptitude 
for  it !  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  blackguard 
becomes  a  gentleman  on  the  battlefield :  we  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  gentleman  becomes  a  black- 
guard. And  that  this  is  the  case  we  are  assured  by  a 
letter  from  a  war  correspondent  in  South  Africa  copied 
from  an  English  newspaper  in  the  New  York  Times ; 
and  he  tells  us  incidentally  that  he  has  passed  his  entire 
life  among  soldiers.     Here  are  his  words : 

"  War  raises  to  the  surface  the  worst  passions  and  vices 
of  men,  and  whoever  expects  soldiers,  whether  they  be 
English,  French,  Germans  or  Boers,  to  act  in  the  heat  of 
battle  as  a  gentleman  would  act  in  a  London  drawing 
room,  has  very  little  knowledge  of  the  ferocity  latent  in 
human  nature.  When  life  and  death  are  the  stakes  for 
which  men  play,  chivalry  and  mercy  are  easily  forgotten, 
and  the  original  savage  reappears,  not  much  changed 
from  the  primeval  time." 

It  is  the  "  original  savage  "  then  that  we  are  asked  to 
resuscitate  within  us  in  the  name  of  Christ !      And  this 
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savage  spirit,  of  which  I  have  given  such  abundant  proof, 
is  not  a  mere  separable  incident  of  war,  —  an  abase  of 
war  that  could  be  eliminated,  —  but  the  essential  spirit 
of  war.  There  could  be  no  war  without  it  One  of  our 
volunteer  colonels  in  Cuba  summed  up  the  whole  situa- 
tion in  a  few  words,  when  in  a  skirmish  before  Santiago 
he  called  upon  his  troops  to  "give  the  Spaniards  hell!" 
I  do  not  wonder  at  the  words :  any  one  might  have  used 
them  under  the  same  circumstances ;  but  Christians  have 
no  business  to  sanction  such  circumstances. 

Yes,  war  is  hell,  as  General  Sherman  long  ago  told  us; 
but  he  did  not  go  on  to  tell  us  why.  There  is  only  one 
possible  reason.  Hell  is  not  a  geographical  term;  it  is 
merely  the  expression  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  its 
inhabitants.  War  is  hell  because  it  transforms  men  into 
devils.  And  how  naturally  the  terminology  of  hell 
accommodates  itself  to  it!  In  different  columns  of  a 
single  copy  of  the  New  York  Herald,  describing,  I  think, 
different  engagements,  I  read  that  the  soldiers  "  fought 
like  demons,"  and  "  yelled  like  fiends."  It  is  all  so  nat- 
ural that  probably  no  one  noticed  it  but  myself.  And  so 
we  found  in  the  case  of  the  burning  Spanish  ship  the 
word  "  inferno  "  seemed  the  most  appropriate. 

War  is  hate.  Christianity  is  love.  On  which  side 
should  the  Church  be  ranged  ? 

War  is  hell.  The  Church  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  What  possible  truce  can  there  be  be- 
tween them  ? 

And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Church  favors  war.  How 
many  sermons  do  you  recall  condemning  war,  or  even 
severely  critical  of  it?  A  great  movement  against  war 
has  been  going  on  in  England  during  the  past  few  years. 
I  find  among  its  leaders  Frederick  Harrison,  the  positivist, 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  agnostic,  and  John  Morley,  the 
atheist,  but  nearly  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  has  been 
on  the  side  of  bloodshed.  In  France  the  Church  gave 
its  unanimous  support  to  the  military  conspiracy  against 
Dreyfus,  and  left  it  to  the  free-thinking  Zola  to  show 
"  what  Jesus  would  do."  In  Germany  and  Russia  the 
Church  is  the  mainstay  of  military  despotism. 

All  the  iniquities  of  the  Russian  government  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  have  been  blessed  by  the  Holy 
Orthodox  Church,  and  we  have  the  marvelous  spectacle 
of  two  nations,  the  one  professing  to  follow  Jesus,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  other  Buddha,  who  forbade  all 
taking  of  life,  even  that  of  an  insect,  engaged  in  a  titanic 
attempt  to  murder  each  other's  sons.  In  Germany  the 
Church  is  the  mainstay  of  Prussian  Junkerism  and  the 
insolent  militarism  of  the  standing  army. 

Is  it  true  that  things  are  so  very  different  in  America  ? 
We  have  seen  a  vigorous  campaign  conducted  against 
war  here  since  1898.  Has  not  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  the  Church,  where  exerted  at  all,  been  exerted 
against  peace,  with  only  here  and  there  a  lonely  voice  in 
its  favor  ?  How  many  religious  papers  have  steadily  and 
consistently  opposed  war  ? 

Perhaps  my  own  experience  will  have  some  interest. 
I  have  frequently  spoken  in  behalf  of  peace  and  have 
tried  to  base  my  arguments  on  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  highest  Christian  principles.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  "  common  people,"  as  a  rule,  hear  this 
message  gladly.  If  you  address  a  miscellaneous  audience 
at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York,  for  instance,  —  an 
audience  of  some  fifteen  hundred,  composed  neither  of 


blackguards  nor  gentlemen,  —  and  tell  them,  as  I  have, 
that  war  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  which  has  no  business  to 
show  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
they  will  cheer  you  to  the  echo,  and  scarcely  a  man  will 
be  found  to  make  a  protest.  I  have  also  spoken  to  audi- ' 
ences  of  educated  Christians  and  I  have  found  them 
cold.  Only  once  were  my  hearers  unanimous  against 
me  without  an  exception,  and  that  was  when  I  was  in- 
vited to  address  a  meeting  of  Protestant  ministers. 
Every  one  admits  that  there  have  been  such  things  as 
bad  wars.  Was  there  ever  one  so  iniquitous  that  the 
Church  did  not  give  it  her  blessing  ?  I  am  driven  re- 
luctantly to  a  conclusion  which  I  only  express  under  a 
grave  sense  of  duty,  and  that  is,  that  the  churches  have 
been  up  to  the  present  time  the  chief  strongholds  in 
Christendom  of  the  spirit  of  warfare.  If  they  are 
changing  now,  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  many  places,  it 
is  certainly  high  time. 

They  tell  us  of  Christian  soldiers.  Of  course  there 
have  been  Christian  soldiers,  just  as  there  were  Chris- 
tian slave-holders,  and  a  similar  argument  may  be  used 
to  justify  the  continuance  of  any  sinful  custom.  But  it 
is  as  easy  to  quote  the  language  of  Christian  soldiers 
against  war  as  it  is  to  cite  their  example  in  its  favor. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  testimony  of  General 
Howard's  brother.  Let  us  call  General  Gordon  as  a 
witness.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  diary  in 
which  he  jotted  down  his  deepest  thoughts  while  he  was 
in  command  in  the  Soudan : 

"  It  is  not  the  climate,  it  is  not  the  natives,  but  it  is 
the  soldiery  which  is  my  horror." 

"  People  have  little  idea  how  little  glorious  war  is.  It 
is  organized  murder,  pillage  and  cruelty,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  the  weight  falls  on  the  fighting  men ;  it  is  the 
women,  children  and  old  people." 

"  Some  philanthropic  people  write  to  me  about  '  noble 
work,'  *  poor  blacks,'  etc.  I  have,  I  think,  stopped  their 
writing  by  acknowledging  xmrselves  to  be  a  pillaging 
horde  of  brigands." 

Why  did  General  Gordon  go  on  fighting  then,  if  he 
knew  it  was  wrong  ?    He  gives  us  the  answer : 

"  You  will  say  that  I  am  most  inconsistent,  and  so  I 
am  and  so  are  you.  We  are  dead  against  our  words 
when  it  comes  to  action." 

If  every  Christian  soldier  had  been  equally  frank,  we 
should  probably  have  heard  less  of  them  as  authorities 
for  Christian  warfare. 

If  a  European  and  Christian  general  like  Gordon 
could  appreciate  so  justly  the  evil  character  of  war,  is  it 
strange  that  Jew  and  Asiatic  should- note  the  discrep- 
ancy between  our  deeds  and  our  professions  ? 

A  Japanese  writer,  Matsumura  Eaiseki,  uses  this 
language  in  a  recent  article :  "  To  the  Oriental  Christian 
there  seems  to  be  something  absolutely  contradictory  in 
the  Gospel  preached  by  the  missionaries  and  the  action 
of  their  governments."  And  the  eminent  Jew,  Max 
Nordau,  is  surprised  to  find  that  "  The  Church  does  not 
seem  to  see  that  it  is  blasphemy  to  ask  of  the  God  of 
love  to  look  with  favor  upon  murder  and  destruction." 
A  Japanese  nobleman  of  high  standing  recently  said  to 
a  European :  "  For  many  years  we  have  been  sending  to 
your  countries  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  art,  porce- 
lain, enamel  work,  embroideries,  and  you  have  persisted 
in  calling  us  barbarous;  but  now  that  we  have  killed 
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seventy  thousand  white  men,  yon  begin  to  admit  us  to  a 
position  of  equality ! "  May  we  not  have  something  to 
learn  from  Jew  and  c<  heathen  ?  " 

This  backwardness  of  the  Church  to  do  the  work  of 
Christ,  while  those  beyond  the  pale  are  endeavoring 
to  accomplish  it,  has  a  precise  analogy  in  the  history  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement.  It  was  such  "  infidels  "  as 
Garrison  and  Phillips  that  were  fulfilling  the  obligations 
of  the  Church  fifty  years  ago,  while  she  was  searching 
the  Scriptures  to  find  authority  for  a  sin  which  the  world 
had  outgrown.  War  is  going  to  be  condemned  by  the 
conscience  of  the  world  just  as  surely  as  slavery  was  con- 
demned. I  do  not  say  that  wars  will  cease.  Murder 
and  theft  have  not  ceased,  and  they  are  condemned  by 
mankind.  But  I  do  say  that  war  will  be  adjudged  a 
crime,  like  other  murders  and  robberies,  and  that  those 
who  take  part  in  it  will  know  that  they  are  doing  wrong. 
The  only  question  is,  What  instrument  will  God  use  in 
bringing  this  about?  Shall  we  allow  him  to  use  the 
Church,  or  shall  we  ask  him  to  look  for  other  agents  ?  It 
is  because  I  believe  the  Church  as  a  whole  may  still  be 
persuaded  to  volunteer  for  this  gitoat  task  that  I  write 
these  lines.  Why  was  not  the  Church  at  the  bead  of  the 
movement  to  free  the  slaves  ?  And  why  is  she  not  to-day 
at  the  head  of  those  who  proscribe  war  as  a  survival  of 
barbaric  times  ? 

This  matter  of  war  is  not  to  be  settled  by  passing  reso- 
lutions nor  by  enacting  a  new  commandment  with  its 
"Thou  shalt  not."  What  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus? 
"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
fully  use  you."  I  know  that  he  meant  those  words 
literally  because  they  appeal  to  what  is  deepest  in  my 
being.  Search  into  your  innermost  hearts  and  see  if  you 
do  not  find  the  truth  of  these  words  attested  there.  The 
cure  for  war  lies  in  the  legacy  of  love  which  Christ  left 
to  us,  of  boundless  love  for  the  Father  and  of  boundless 
love  for  our  fellow-men.  We  cannot  love  men  with 
bombshells.  May  not  the  Church  inspire  in  its  members 
such  a  love  for  men  —  for  Filipinos  and  Boers,  for 
Japanese  and  Russian,  and  all  other  men  —  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  even  to  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
thrusting  a  bayonet  into  another's  breast  or  slashing  his 
face  with  a  sabre !  This  does  not  seem  to  me  an  unat- 
tainable ideal  as  I  write  it  down.  All  that  we  need  to 
do  is  to  become  as  little  children  and  look  at  war  afresh, 
free  from  all  the  prejudices  that  a  perverted  education 
has  rooted  in  us.  We  condemn  arson,  adultery,  murder, 
burglary,  lying  and  theft.  War  includes  them  all,  and 
in  a  form  more  exaggerted,  more  self-evidently  wrong, 
than  any  one  of  them  taken  alone.  War  repeals  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  explicitly  places  a  portion  of 
the  human  race  outside  the  universal  obligation  of 
Christian  love. 

Every  age  has  had  its  barbarisms.  We  wonder  now 
at  slavery,  at  the  hanging  of  boys  for  stealing  a  shilling, 
at  imprisonment  for  debt,  at  the  torture  of  witnesses,  at 
the  rack  and  thumbscrew  and  stake.  All  these  things 
were  supported  by  Christians  and  the  Church.  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  our  age  is  the  first  without  its  sanctified 
barbarisms?  And  if  not,  what  barbarism  of  the  day  is 
so  conspicuous  as  war  ?  No,  it  is  an  awful  hallucination, 
a  fatal  delusion,  that  war  can  be  Christian.  Let  us  fill 
our  hearts  with  love  and  look  forth  upon  our  enemies,  if 


we  have  enemies,  with  that  love,  and  we  shall  see  clearly 
that  a  Christian  war  is  as  impossible  as  a  Christian 
murder. 


The  Pinal  Union  of  Mankind. 

{The  following  splendid  passage  is  from  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Cosmic  Boots  of  Love  "  in  Henry  M.  Simmons'  recent  book, 
"  New  Tables  of  Stone.")* 

The  harmony  of  nations  and  the  folly  of  their  quar- 
rels was  taught  more  and  more  by  eminent  men,  from 
Sully  and  Grotius  onward.  Voltaire  wrote  most  earnestly 
against  wars.  Benjamin  Franklin  said  there  never  had 
been  and  never  would  be  a  good  one.  Jeremy  Bentham 
denounced  war  as  "  mischief  on  the  largest  scale." 
Robert  Hall  condemned  it  as  "  the  temporary  repeal  of 
all  the  principles  of  virtue."  Carlyle  asked  whether  the 
French  and  English  soldiers  who  "  blow  the  souls  out  of 
one  another"  have  any  real  reason  for  it;  and  he 
answered:  "Busy  as  the  devil  is,  not  the  slightest." 
Long  before  General  Sherman,  Channing  said  that  a 
battlefield  is  a  vast  "  exhibition  of  crime,"  and  that  "  a 
more  fearful  hell  in  any  region  of  the  universe  cannot 
well  be  conceived."  Auguste  Comte  closed  his  '*  Posi- 
tive Philosophy "  with  congratulation  that  the  old  evil 
was  ending ;  and  at  about  the  same  time  Emerson  wrote 
that  "  war  is  on  its  last  legs  "  and  "  begins  to  look  like 
an  epidemic  insanity."  Charles  Sumner  called  it "  inter- 
national lynch-law"  with  works  "  infinitely  evil  and  ac- 
cursed"; and  he  said  that  the  greatest  value  of  the 
Springfield  Arsenal  was  that  it  had  inspired  Longfellow's 
poem  against  war.  Theodore  Parker  wrote :  "  Posterity 
will  damn  into  deep  infamy  that  government  which  al- 
lows a  war  to  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  Even  during  our  Mexican  war,  Parker  de- 
nounced it  as  "mean  and  infamous" — as  not  only  a 
great  boy  fighting  a  little  one,"  but  as  a  fight  where 
"the  big  boy  is  in  the  wrong,  and  tells  solemn  lies  to 
make  his  side  seem  right."  So  Lowell  opposed  that  war 
of  bis  own  country,  made  Hosea  Biglow  "  call  it  murder," 
and  made  Parson  Wilbur  rebuke  it  in  behalf  of  a  higher 
"  patriotism  "  and  of  that  truer  country  which  is  not  ter- 
ritory, but  justice.  In  1848  and  1849,  great  peace  con- 
gresses for  international  arbitration  and  disarmament  met 
in  Brussels  and  Paris.  At  the  latter,  Victor  Hugo  pre- 
dicted the  day  when  cannon  would  be  obsolete  and  seen 
only  in  museums,  as  curiosities.  Even  England,  during 
a  whole  generation  of  peace,  had  reached  the  "  belief  that 
wars  were  things  of  the  past " ;  and  Buckle  soon  after 
wrote  that  the  national  taste  for  them  had  become 
"  utterly  extinct." 

The  work  of  union  continued,  and  even  the  wars  that 
followed  were  sometimes  in  its  favor.  Our  own  Civil 
War  was  in  the  name  of  "  the  Union."  Italy  was  at  last 
united  again.  The  great  German  empire  was  organized 
where  hundreds  of  petty  states  had  once  opposed  each 
other.  But  union  has  been  advanced  most  by  the  peace- 
ful processes  of  industry,  trade,  travel,  intercourse  of 
every  kind.  Victor  Hugo  contrasted  the  great  Industrial 
Exposition  at  Paris,  where  the  nations  had  come  together 
to  learn  good  from  each  other,  with  "  that  terrible  inter- 


•  "  New  Tables  of  Stone."    By  Henry  M.  Simmons.   Boston :  James  H. 
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national  exposition  called  a  battlefield."  Even  the  electric 
flashes  through  the  Atlantic  cable  moved  Whittier  to 
sing: 

"  Weave  on,  swift  shuttle  of  the  Lord, 
Beneath  the  sea  so  far, 
The  bridal  robe  of  earth*  s  accord, 
The  funeral  shroud  of  war." 

Every  peaceable  ship  is  a  fuller  shuttle  for  that  shroud ; 
every  railway  train,  with  its  merchandise  and  mail,  adds 
its  thread  to  that  bridal  robe.  Through  these  secular 
agencies,  human  sympathy  has  already  widened  until 
men  give  their  tears  and  treasure  for  suffering  heathen 
around  the  earth  whom  once  they  would  have  thought 
it  sacred  duty  to  slay.  The  very  laws-  of  the  world  are 
working  for  the  true  Christianity  and  the  final  union  of 
mankind. 

Not,  indeed,  that  we  are  near  it  yet.  The  nations  still 
try  to  out-trick  each  other  in  trade.  In  the  most "  Chris- 
tian "  nations  the  citizens  sometimes  do ;  and  possessions 
are  not  shared  with  perfect  brotherhood  even  in  the 
Church.  No  longer  is  Ananias  struck  dead  for  keeping 
back  part  of  his  property,  but  he  and  Sapphira  sit  safely 
in  their  pew,  with  no  question  about  their  land.  No 
longer  is  Dives  sent  to  "  hell "  on  account  of  his  wealth, 
but  has  become  a  deacon,  and  the  preacher  has  found  a 
way  to  get  the  camel  through  the  needle's  eye.  Nor  is 
Lazarus  as  peaceful  as  he  used  to  be.  He* is  ready  to 
dynamite,  not  Dives  only,  but  every  Lazarus  who  will 
not  join  his  strike  to  cut  off  the  country's  needed  coal  or 
beef. 

For  the  spirit  of  violence  still  survives  to  rend  society. 
It  inspires  not  only  the  poor  and  ignorant,  but  their 
leaders  and  rulers,  and  sometimes  lakes  possession  of  a 
nation.  That  long  dream  of  peace  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred was  broken  by  a  most  destructive  series  of  wars. 
Those  of  the  ten  years  ending  in  1871  are  said  by  Mul- 
hall  to  have  cost  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  lives  and 
nearly  six  billions  of  dollars.  Since  then  the  armaments 
in  Europe  have  much  further  increased.  A  standard 
new  history  tells  us  that  the  "  civilized  Christian  nations  " 
now  occupying  the  old  Roman  territory,  though  no  longer 
in  danger  from  outside  barbarians,  yet  keep  "  under  arms 
ten  or  twelve  times  the  forces  "  oi  the  pagan  emperors. 
Military  expenditures  are  vastly  greater  than  any  other. 
Even  in  our  own  country,  in  1899,  the  naval  and  war 
departments  and  pensions  consumed  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  national  government. 
President  Eliot  recently  reminded  us  that  the  sum 
granted  to  our  great  Agricultural  Department  for  a  year 
was  "  about  the  cost  oi  one  day  of  the  war  with  Spain  " ; 
while  the  annual  amount  given  to  the  beneficent  work  of 
fish-culture  was  less  than  that  spent  in  maintaining  one 
battleship.  Fifty  years  ago  Charles  Sumner  said :  "  Every 
ship  of  war  that  floats  costs  more  than  the  largest  uni- 
versity in  our  country ;  every  sloop  of  war,  more  than  the 
largest  library  in  our  country."  To-day,  battleships  are 
far  more  costly  and  numerous,  —  and  eminent  Americans 
who  profess  much  zeal  for  Christ  want  to  increase  them. 

They  want  to  use  them,  too ;  and  even  preachers  are 
not  always  opposed  to  this.  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker 
wrote,  in  1896,  that  in  five  years'  pretty  constant  attend- 
ance at  church,  and  listening  to  sermons  from  fifty  differ- 
ent pulpits,  he  had  "  not  heard  a  single  discourse  which 
was  devoted  to  the  primitive  Christian  idea  of  peace,  or 


which  contained  a  perceptible  strain  of  argument  or  ap- 
peal for  international  goodwill."  A  few  years  ago  we 
kept  our  Christmas  season  of  "  peace  on  earth "  by  a 
clamor  for  a  mighty  war  with  England  about  a  Venezue- 
lan boundary.  Our  people  and  press  had  just  been  cry- 
ing out  against  the  horror  of  a  proposed  pugilistic  fight 
between  two  fools  in  Texas,  but  now  became  eager  to 
send  into  the  ring  half  a  million  Christians  to  engage  in 
battles  beside  which  prize  fights  would  be  bland  and 
benevolent.  Some  even  argued  that  our  national  char- 
acter would  be  ennobled  by  a  war,  and  our  moral  tone 
improved  by  bombarding  a  few  towns  and  butchering 
their  people.  The  excitement  passed,  and  how  that 
boundary  question  was  settled  few  now  know  or  care. 
But  wo  have  since  tried  that  method  of  ethical  training, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  and  safer  scale.  The  ideals  of 
the  battlefield  and  of  the  "  water-cure "  have  spread 
among  the  people,  —  yet  without  the  predicted  moral 
improvement.  Indeed,  violence  seems  to  have  become 
unusually  popular,  strikers  club  and  kill  other  workmen 
with  mediaeval  ardor,  and  now  and  then  a  community 
gathers  with  the  greatest  delight  to  watch  the  writhings 
of  a  negro  burning  to  death.  In  pessimistic  moments, 
one  sometimes  feels  that  our  civilization  is  little  more 
than  a  film,  beneath  which  the  old  savagery  is  still 
seething. 

These  evils,  however,  are  exceptional  and  we  must  not 
make  too  much  of  them.  A  little  bad  gets  all  attention, 
while  the  great  current  of  good  goes  on  unheeded,  just 
because  it  is  so  great  and  common.  The  bad  may  even 
be  a  sign  of  progress,  and  part  of  the  violence  to-day  is 
a  passionate  outcry  against  wrongs  that  have  long  been 
allowed  and  that  must  be  ended.  But  amid  the  violence 
peaceful  methods  are  advancing,  and  arbitration  is  more 
and  more  settling  labor-troubles  and  preventing  wars. 
Even  the  wars  that  do  come  are  no  longer  between  the 
foremost  nations,  but  have  mostly  sunk  into  expeditions 
of  some  powerful  people  to  conquer  some  feeble  one. 
Even  these  inglorious  conquests  have  become  so  difficult 
and  expensive  that  they  will  not  often  be  attempted ; 
while  real  war  between  two  great  powers  would  be  so 
vastly  more  so  that  M.  Bloch  pronounced  it  already  im- 
possible. Certainly  war  seems  destined  to  die  at  length 
by  its  own  growth,  to  kill  itself  by  its  costliness.  Even 
now  two  equal  nations  could  not  long  continue  it  without 
the  bankruptcy  of  both. 

So  do  the  laws  of  progress  work  for  peace.  A  wise 
man,  when  challenged,  replies  that  any  fool  can  propose 
a  duel,  but  it  takes  two  fools  to  6ght.  The  nations  will 
yet  learn  this.  Already  they  are  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  wasting  most  of  their  wealth  in  endless  preparation 
for  wars  which  can  be  avoided  and  which  cannot  come 
without  mutual  ruin.  Already  they  see  a  fallacy  in  the 
system  which  spends  millions  on  a  battleship  that  soon 
becomes  useless  by  the  invention  of  a  better  one ;  and 
which  is  forever  improving  walls  to  resist  cannon,  and 
then  improving  cannon  to  destroy  the  walls.  They  begin 
to  see  the  folly  of  fortifying  boundaries  at  infinite  ex- 
pense, when  that  long  one  between  us  and  British 
America  has  been  safe  for  nearly  a  century,  without  walls 
or  warship,  by  mere  mutual  agreement.  They  see 
something  worse  than  folly  in  the  system  which  uses  our 
noble  youth,  like  Falstaff's  ragamuffins,  as  "food  for 
powder  "  and  u  to  fill  a  pit,"  —  and  sometimes  to  fulfill 
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viler  purposes.  For  the  moral  fallacy,  too,  is  more  and 
more  seen.  Why  condemn  brutality  and  crime  at  home, 
and  then  cultivate  them  abroad  ?  Why  hang  for  killing 
one  man,  and  honor  for  killing  a  hundred?  Why  im- 
prison a  starving  woman  for  stealing  a  loaf,  and  then 
praise  rulers  or  soldiers  for  looting  cities  and  stealing  a 
whole  country  ?  Shall  justice  be  abolished  by  a  national 
boundary,  and  the  moral  law  stop  at  the- state  line? 

Emerson  once  said,  "  The  arch-abolitionist,  older  than 
John  Brown,  and  older  than  the  Shenandoah  Mountains, 
is  Love,  whose  other  name  is  Justice,  which  was  before 
Alfred,  before  Lycurgus,  before  slavery,  and  will  be  after 
it."  That  same  Love  and  Justice,  older  than  battleships 
or  the  brutality  that  wants  them,  is  still  here,  —  was 
alive  before  wars  began,  and  will  be  after  they  are  ended. 
Doubtless  this  principle  of  union  will  work  on  until  it 
links  all  nations  by  just  laws,  and  settles  their  quarrels 
by  peaceful  courts. 


The  True  Remedy  for  War. 

paul  allegret  in  X' Uhiverselle. 

Why  does  war  appear  to  us  a  more  horrible  evil  than 
others  ?  It  is  not,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  because  of  the 
physical  sufferings  which  it  produces,  the  tears  and  the 
blood  which  it  causes  to  flow.  We  are  subject  to  other 
scourges  which  kill,  ruin  and  produce  tears,  yet  we  do 
not  curse  and  condemn  them.  Prosperous  cities  have 
been  destroyed  by  volcanic  eruptions,  entire  countries 
have  been  ravaged  by  earthquakes.  We  suffer  from 
them,  but  not  with  that  bitter  suffering  which  in  the  case 
of  the  slaughters  produced  by  war  humiliates  and  exas- 
perates us  and  crushes  our  hearts. 

What  causes  us  to  place  war  at  the  head  of  human 
calamities  is  not,  then,  the  fact  that  man  is  killed.  It  is 
because  he  is  killed  at  the  will  of  man.  This  leads  us  to 
see  the  true  character  of  the  evil  which  war  represents. 
It  is  a  moral  evil.  It  is  the  concentration  and  as  it  were 
the  summing  up  of  all  the  sufferings  voluntarily  produced 
by  men.  It  destroys  in  an  instant  the  victories  of  gen- 
tleness and  kindness  which  have  been  slowly  and  pain- 
fully won  by  the  efforts  of  many  generations,  for  it 
unchains  the  beast  in  man,  or,  worse  still,  brings  man 
back  to  the  condition  of  the  wild  beast.  It  teaches  man 
no  longer  to  respect  any  part  of  that  which  constitutes 
his  peculiar  character  and  value.  "  A  field  of  battle," 
says  a  modern  author,  "  is  a  theatre,  set  up  and  equipped 
at  great  expense,  on  which  is  presented  the  hideous 
spectacle  of.  all  human  crimes.  Demons  hold  high  car- 
nival there." 

If  such  is  the  true  character  of  the  evil,  we  can  easily 
determine  therefrom  what  is  the  true  remedy  for  it.  We 
are  accustomed  to  develop  in  our  lectures  or  our  written 
propaganda  in  favor  of  peace,  arguments  of  a  legal,  eco- 
nomic or  philosophic  nature.  And  certainly  we  are  right. 
No  effort  is  wasted  which  will  help  to  break  down  the 
mass  of  old  and  oppressive  prejudices;  and  no  one 
wastes  his  time  who  is  endeavoring  to  induce  his  contem- 
poraries to  reflect  on  such  a  problem  and  to  awaken  in 
them  somewhat  more  correct  ideas. 

But  if  we  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  we  shall  see 
clearly  that  the  only  remedy  which  can  really  cure 
humanity  of  its  war-folly  is  a  moral  remedy.     So  long 


as  the  heart  of  man  remains  unchanged  we  shall  never 
be  secure  against  fits  of  anger  and  attacks  of  irration- 
ality which  will  thwart  all  our  efforts  for  peace.  Novicow 
has  somewhere  said  that  we  ought  constantly  to  place 
before  the  eyes  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  are  so 
largely  deprived  of  their  rights,  the  enchanting  picture 
of  the  happiness  and  well-being  which  would  be  theirs 
if  they  should  succeed  in  suppressing  the  ruinous  war 
budgets. 

But  we  know  that  to  improve  the  external  conditions 
of  a  man's  life  is  not  necessarily  to  improve  the  man 
himself.  To  make  him  advance  along  the  road  to  perfec- 
tion it  is  doubtless  essential  to  work  for  the  betterment 
of  the  material  conditions  of  his  life ;  but  it  is  no  less 
essential  to  awaken  the  perception  of  his  inner  wretched- 
ness, to  arouse  in  him  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteous- 
ness, and  to  show  him  how  they  may  be  satisfied. 

"  I  should  be  greatly  rejoiced,"  writes  a  peace  worker 
of  our  day,  "  to  be  the  prophet  who  should  announce  the 
good  news  and  bring  peace  to  men.  But  I  am  sure  that 
without  some  great  moral  revolution,  without  a  new  life 
and  a  new  love  drawn  from  association  with  the  Christ, 
men  will  soon  turn  against  themselves  their  newly-won 
power." 

And  here  may  I  be  permitted  to  cite  an  important  pas- 
sage from  Channing's  "  Lecture  on  War." 

"  If  the  most  terrible  view  of  war  be  that  it  is  the  tri- 
umph and  jubilee  of  selfish  and  malignant  passions,  then 
its  true  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  the  diffusion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  justice  and  love,  in  that. spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  expels  the  demons  of  selfishness  and  ma- 
lignity from  the  heart.  Even  supposing  that  war  could 
be  abolished  by  processes  which  leave  the  human  char- 
acter unchanged,  that  it  could  be  terminated  by  the 
progress  of  a  civilization  which,  whilst  softening  manners, 
would  not  diminish  the  selfishness,  mercinariness,  hard- 
heartedness,  fraud,  ambition  of  men,  its  worst  evils  would 
still  remain,  and  society  would  reap  in  some  other  forms 
the  fruits  of  its  guilt.  God  has  ordained  that  the  wicked- 
ness within  us  shall  always  find  its  expression  and  punish- 
ment in  outward  evil.  War  is  nothing  more  than  a 
reflection  or  image  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  fiend  within 
coming  out.  Human  history  is  nothing  more  than  the 
inward  nature  manifested  in  its  native  acts  and  issues. 
Let  the  soul  continue  unchanged ;  and  should  war  cease, 
the  inward  plague  would  still  find  its  way  to  the  surface. 
The  infernal  fire  at  the  centre  of  our  being,  though  it 
should  not  break  forth  in  the  wasting  volcano,  would  not 
slumber,  but  by  other  eruptions,  more  insensible  yet  not 
less  deadly,  would  lay  waste  human  happiness.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  any  remedy  but  the  Christian 
spirit  can  avail  against  war.  The  wild  beast  that  has 
gorged  on  millions  of  victims  in  every  age  is  not  to  be 
tamed  by  a  polished  or  selfish  civilization.  Selfishness, 
however  drilled  into  courtesy,  always  tends  to  strife. 
Man,  as  long  as  possessed  by  it,  will  sacrifice  others  to 
his  own  interest  and  glory,  and  will  grow  angry  and 
fierce  when  others  stand  in  his  way. 

"  War  will  never  yield  but  to  the  principles  of  universal 
justice  and  love ;  and  these  have  no  sure  root  but  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity  is  the  true  remedy 
for  war ;  not  Christianity  in  name,  not  such  Christianity 
as  we  see,  not  such  as  has  grown  up  under  arbitrary 
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governments  in  church  and  state,  not  such  as  charac- 
terizes any  Christian  sect  at  the  present  day,  but  Chris- 
tianity as  it  lived  in  the  soul  and  came  forth  in  the  life  of 
its  Founder ;  a  religion  that  reveals  man  as  the  object  of 
God's  infinite  love,  and  which  commends  him  to  the  un- 
bounded love  of  his  brethren  ;  a  religion,  the  essence  of 
which  is  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  in  the  cause  of  human 
nature ;  a  religion  which  proscribes,  as  among  the  worst 
sins,  the  passion  of  man  for  rule  and  dominion  over  his 
fellow-creatures ;  which  knows  nothing  of  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  bond  or  free,  and  casts  down  all  the  walls 
of  partition  which  sever  men  from  one  another's  sympathy 
and  respect. 

"  Christian  love  alone  can  supplant  war ;  and  this  love 
is  not  a  mere  emotion,  a  tenderness  awakened  by  human 
suffering,  but  an  intelligent,  moral,  spiritual  love,  a  per- 
ception and  deep  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  human 
nature,  a  recognition  of  the  inalienable  rights,  the  solemn 
claims,  of  every  human  being.  It  protests  fearlessly 
against  all  wrong,  no  matter  bow  obscure  the  victim.  It 
desires  to  lift  up  each  and  all,  no  matter  how  fallen.  It 
is  a  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  principle  dwelling  under 
every  human  form.  This  is  the  love  which  is  to  con- 
quer war ;  and  as  yet  this  has  been  but  little  diffused. 
The  love  which  Christ  breathes,  which  looks  through 
man's  body  to  the  immortal  spirit,  which  sees  something 
divine  in  the  rational  and  moral  powers  of  the  lowest 
human  being,  and  which  challenges  for  the  lowest  the 
sympathy,  respect,  and  fostering  aid  of  his  race,  —  this 
has  been  rare ;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  the  gradual  diffusion 
of  this  that  the  plague  of  war  can  be  stayed.  This  rev- 
erence for  humanity,  could  it  even  prevail  through  a 
narrow  sphere,  could  it  bind  together  but  a  small  body 
of  men,  would  send  forth  a  testimony  against  war  which 
would  break  the  slumber  of  the  Christian  world." 

This  view  of  Channing  is  just  and  profound.  Men 
will  labor  in  vain  and  search  in  vain ;  they  will  not  be 
cured  except  by  this  remedy.  The  disciples  of  Christ, 
possessed  of  bis  spirit,  must  be  the  leaven  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump.  It  is  their  privilege  and  their  mission  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world. 

They  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  organized  into  so- 
cieties of  Volunteers  under  the  Banner  of  Love,  into  a 
Union  of  Heralds  of  Peace,  for  they  possess  the  only 
force  capable  of  putting  a  final  end  to  war. 

To  the  Soldiers  of  all  Countries. 

[Free  Russia  published  in  English  .in  its  edition  of  April  1,  this  article 
by  Mr.  Octave  Mirbeau,  the;  famous  French  dramatic  writer,  which  ap- 
peared originally  in  La  Rue.  a  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  Russian 
freedom,  we  reproduce  it  for  its  revelation  of  the  awful  horrors  and  un- 
speakable wickedness  of  war.] 

I  had  occasion  a  few  days  ago  to  meet  a  Polish  officer, 
a  captain  who  had  returned  wounded  from  Manchuria. 
The  captain  told  me  tales  of  this  shameful  and  atrociously 
useless  war,  tales  that  turn  one  sick,  horrors  which  the 
most  delirious  imagination  would  be  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving, even  in  the  realms  of  nightmare.  However 
hideous  may  have  seemed  to  us  certain  episodes  trans- 
mitted by  the  correspondents  of  the  different  newspapers, 
not  one  of  them  can  approach  the  inconceivable  ghastli- 
ness  of  those  which  were  told  me,  of  which  I  will  select 
one,  not  having  space  in  which  to  relate  them  all.  And 
this  is  not  the  most  terrible,  but  one  can  gain  from  it  an 
idea  of  what  others  might  have  been.     I  dedicate  this 


tale  to  the  soldiers  of  all  countries ;  and  I  leave  the  word 
to  the  Polish  captain,  and  let  him  ask  the  soldiers  of  the 
world  if  they  are  not  sick  of  killing  and  being  killed. 

"  It  was  the  evening  after  an  engagement,  which  had 
turned  out  as  usual  unfortunate  for  us.  We  were  in 
camp  with  gloomy  faces,  hopeless  hearts  and  exhausted 
bodies.  Nothing  to  eat,  no  ambulances,  no  wood  for  the 
fire  —  nothing!  A  frost  of  fifteen  degrees  below  zero, 
which  shredded  the  skin  and  froze  the  blood  in  our  veins 
to  ice.  To  remain  immovable,  to  give  way  to  sleep, 
was  death.  How  many  died  that  night !  Imagine  if  you 
can  this  fearful  thing  —  ten  thousand  men  silent,  ten 
thousand  men  motionless,  not  a  footfall  upon  the  frozen 
earth,  not  a  voice,  not  a  breath.  Stragglers  reaching  the 
camp  told  us  that  they  had  heard  in  crossing  the  plain, 
to  the  right  of  them,  to  the  left  of  them,  behind  them, 
before  them,  everywhere,  cries,  piteous  complaints,  frantic 
appeals,  desperate  shrieks  .  .  .  the  wounded,  the  poor 
wounded  ones  lost  in  the  black  night.  They  had  fallen 
across  some,  but  had  nothing  upon  which  to  carry  them, 
and  left  them  there!  .  .  .  And  what  would  have  been 
the  good?  What  good?  .  .  .  But  I  exclaimed:  'We 
must  go  and  bring  in  the  wounded,  we  cannot  let  them 
die  there.  .  .  .  Who  will  go  with  me  ? '  No  answer.  I 
spoke  to  the  colonel  —  he  turned  his  back  upon  me.  I 
appealed  to  a  general  —  he  passed  by  without  a  word. 
A  surgeon  of  high  grade,  to  whom  I  addressed  myself, 
replied  to  me :  *  And  where  shall  we  put  them  ?  We 
have  no  stretchers,  no  bandages,  no  instruments,  nothing! 
Let  them  alone!'  Not  a  word  of  justice,  not  one  of 
pity,  not  one  even  of  horror  .  .  .  nothing  but  complete 
indifference,  because  this  is  war,  because  all  these  men 
from  colonel  to  soldier  know  that  their  turn  will  come 
to-morrow.  But  by  dint  of  hard  working  I  found  a  few 
old  wheelbarrows,  by  dint  of  hot  urging  this  lifeless 
mass,  this  frozen  brute-life,  yielded  a  hundred  men.  We 
set  out  .  .  .  the  night  was  very  black  ...  we  had 
lighted  torches,  but  after  we  had  moved  forward  for  an 
hour  the  cries  of  the  wounded  were  better  guides  than 
the  ghostly  light  of  our  torches.  And  from  time  to  time 
we  leapt  back  like  frightened  horses  before  piles  of 
corpses,  men  and  beasts.  One  moment  I  felt  myself 
stopped,  held,  pinned  to  the  ground.  I  felt  two  hands 
gripping  my  ankles  like  iron  vices,  I  felt  two  hands 
creeping  up  my  legs  with  iron  clutches,  clawing  them, 
clenching  them.  And  I  felt  a  mouth  biting  the  leather 
of  my  boots,  snapping  at  it,  tearing  it,  worrying  it,  and 
snarling  like  a  dog.  The  soldiers  ran  towards  me  at  my 
cries ;  they  saw  a  wounded  man  with  both  legs  torn  off 
from  the  thighs  twisting  at  my  feet  like  a  great  human 
worm.  They  could  not  make  him  loose  his  hold,  so  they 
killed  him  with  kicks  of  their  boots  and  blows  from  their 
gun  handles  on  the  skull.  .  .  .  And  I  lived  through  a 
minute,  the  horror  of  which,  I  assure  you,  I  could  never 
paint." 

He  had  become  deathly  pale.  The  pupils  of  his  eyes 
were  distended,  as  under  the  impression  of  a  great  horror. 
He  continued : 

"  My  heart  swooned,  my  brain  was  torn  with  the  mad- 
ness of  delirium.  Frantic  to  escape  from  other  visions 
of  the  night,  I  found  strength  to  call  the  men  about  me. 
'  Let  them  rot !     Yes,  let  them  rot,  all  of  them,'  I  shouted. 

"  We  turned  to  go  back  to  the  camp,  when  all  at  once 
there  arose  upon  our  right  a  raving  clamor,  yells,  roars, 
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something  more  savage,  more  awe-striking  than  the 
shrieks  of  distress  we  had  already  heard.  In  spite  of 
myself,  so  to  say,  I  was  drawn  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  seemed  the  sounds  proceeded,  and  suddenly, 
springing  from  the  shadows  into  the  sickly  light  of  the 
torches,  I  saw  —  not  in  fever,  not  in  delirium  —  I  saw 
ten,  twenty,  a  hundred,  two  hundred  men  stark  naked, 
gesticulating,  grimacing,  mouthing,  laughing,  shouting 
and  dancing.  .  .  Yes,  in  truth,  in  fifteen  degrees  of  frost. 

"  I  saw  these  naked  bodies,  with  bleeding  faces,  with 
large  red  holes  gaping  in  their  breasts,  with  deep  jagged 
cuts,  with  long  purple  gashes  closed  with  lumps  of  black 
congealed  blood  .  .  .  crawling  over  the  earth,  jumping 
upon  raw  bleeding  stumps,  some  armed  with  revolvers 
and  swords,  which  they  brandished,  shouting.  And 
making  towards  us,  who  had  come  to  their  help,  but 
whom  they  did  not  recognize,  they  cried,  <  Back !  back ! ' 
They  were  mad ! " 

After  a  silence,  he  added  : 

"  Some  shots  were  fired,  one  of  our  men  fell.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  We  retreated.  For  many  hours  I  re- 
mained with  my  escort  at  some  distance  from  this  crowd 
of  the  damned  .  .  .  their  clamor  rose  higher  still,  then, 
little  by  little,  it  diminished  .  .  .  ceased.  .  .  .  The  frenzy 
of  their  madness  bad  sunk,  the  frost  had  gripped  them, 
in  the  morning  they  were  dead  ...  in  the  morning  all 
the  wounded  upon  the  plain  were  dead ! " 

He  spoke  again : 

"The  next  morning  I  was  wounded  myself  ...  a 
bullet  smashed  the  joint  of  my  left  shoulder.  ...  By  a 
miracle  I  escaped  death,  but  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  ever 
be  cured.  I  am  going  to  the  south,  where  my  family  is. 
Since  I  saw  that  I  don't  wish  to  live,  for  my  life  is 
horrible. 

"  Day  or  night  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  tor- 
ture of  that  ghastly  nightmare  .  .  .  always  .  .  .  always 
that  bloody  human  trunk  gnawing  at  my  feet.  And 
always  the  madmen  .  .  .  the  poor  fools  naked  and 
bleeding  in  the  night.  You  can  never  know  .  .  .  And  I 
tell  you.  ...  I  ask  myself  sometimes  whether  I  too  am 
not  going  mad,  whether  I  am  not  already  mad ! 

u  I  would  rather  have  died  there ! " 

And  while  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vilna, 
Lodz  and  Batoum,  while  in  all  the  rebellious  towns  of 
his  vast  empire,  the  Czar  is  commanding  the  soldiers  to 
kill  his  people,  that  is  what  he  is  making  of  his  soldiers 
in  Manchuria. 

War. 

And  this  is  War! 
The  vengeful  spirit  of  an  ancient  race 

Clad  in  brave  armor,  wounded  in  its  pride; 
The  joy  of  battle  in  its  mailed  face, 

Driving  its  foemen  like  a  rising  tide 
That  swirls  the  sea-folk  on  the  curving  beach, 
And  leaves  them  stranded  there  to  rot  and  bleach. 

And  this  is  War! 
A  peaceful  highway  on  a  sunny  hill, 

A  file  of  busy  ants  that  bravely  toil 
Until  they  meet  their  fellows  —  stop  to  kill, 

And  then  march  onward  with  the  robber  spoil; 
When  from  the  clouds  a  sudden,  driving  rain 
Sweeps  them,  unheeding,  to  the  flooded  plain. 

And  this  is  War! 
An  eddy  in  the  dust,  a  troubled  pool, 

A  pebble  in  the  river's  mighty  flow  — 
Man' 8  feeble  effort,  like  the  painted  fool, 


To  prove  that  he  is  master  of  the  show; 
While  laws  immutable  uplift  the  clod 
And  mould  him  to  the  purposes  of  God ! 

—  Robert  Bridges. 


The  Hague  Court. 

The  only  officers  of  the  court  are  the  secretary  general 
of  the  tribunal,  corresponding  somewhat  to  our  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  an  assistant.  The  president,  when  the 
court  enters,  makes  in  French  the  simple  announcement 
(all  present  standing),  "  Gentlemen,  the  court  is  open,'9 
and  the  business  proceeds.  The  members  of  the  court 
appear  in  ordinary  conventional  dress.  French  is  the 
language  usually  employed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  unless  a  different  one  is  stipulated  by  the  parties 
to  a  case.  No  case  can  be  brought  before  the  court  at 
the  instance  of  one  government  of  its  own  motion  against 
another.  Both  parties  must  agree  to  submit  the  case. 
Arbitrators  are  chosen  according  to  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  generally  called  a  protocol. 
This  protocol  defines,  among  other  things,  the  subject  of 
the  controversy  and  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  ar- 
bitrators. Each  side  submits  its  case,  or  brief,  with  copies 
of  all  documents  relied  upon  to  prove  its  contentions. 
After  a  reasonable  time  counter  cases  are  filed  by  each 
side.  Oral  argument  then  follows.  The  tribunal  is 
simple.  Its  present  domicile  is  not  one  of  the  listed 
"  show  places  "  at  The  Hague.  Its  location,  even  its  ex- 
istence, is  hardly  known  to  the  average  citizen.  The 
hotel,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  permanent  court  is  on  a  com- 
paratively retired  residence  street,  71  Prinsegracht.  It 
is  merely  a  spacious  dwelling  house,  with  no  outward 
sign  of  its  inward  greatness.  The  double  drawing  rooms 
on  the  main  floor  are  used  for  the  court  room  and  are 
not  as  large  as  our  own  United  States  Supreme  Court 
room.  The  furnishings,  except  the  chairs,  are  plain. 
The  chairs  are  handsome  and  of  uniform  construction, 
and  the  backs  are  elaborately  embroidered  in  colors  with 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  countries  represented  in  the 
council.  The  walls  are  thickly  covered  with  the  por- 
traits of  the  delegates  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  of 
the  heads  of  the  signatory  states.  The  most  prominent 
among  these  is  that  of  the  Czar,  the  father  of  the  tribunal. 
Opposite  the  Czar  hangs  the  full-length  portrait  of  Wil- 
helmina,  the  charming  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
has  always  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  tribunal,  and  has 
extended  hospitality  toward  it.  Some  day  the  tribunal 
will  move  into  a  Temple  of  Peace,  for  which  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  donated  $1,500,000.  —  The  World's  Work. 


Extravagant  Naval  Ideas. 

Rear  Admiral  Melville's  recent  talk  about  the  neces- 
sity of  the  building  up  of  a  navy  that  shall  cost  $600,- 
000,000  is  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  men  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  their  own  profession  or  busi- 
ness. In  their  contemplation  of  it  they  lose  all  sense  of 
proportion,  and  fancy  it  is  the  only  thing  of  much 
account  in  the  world.  Melville  and  Hobson  are  two 
who  may  be  said  to  have  navy  on  the  brain.  The 
country  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  navy.  They  would 
probably  state  it  in  other  terms  —  that  without  a  great 
navy  the  country  cannot  exist.  The  past  refutes  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  such  persons  as  seriously  as 
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they  take  themselves.  If  once  we  should  acquire  a 
$600,000,000  navy,  what  would  it  coat  to  keep  it  up  to 
the  standard,  or  rather  to  keep  it  up  to  the  more  exalted 
standard  which  men  of  the  same  type  would  promptly 
discover  to  be  necessary  ?  And  where  would  the  men 
to  man  it  come  from?  There  have  been  600  desertions 
from  Admiral  Evans'  gulf  squadron  within  a  few  weeks, 
in  addition  to  a  dangerous  mutiny  on  one  of  the  vessels. 
We  have  more  warships  now  than  can  be  properly 
officered  and  manned.  Enthusiasm  to  serve  in  the  navy 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  enthusiasm  for  spending  for 
it.—  The  Boston  Herald. 


New  Books. 


Tolstoy  as  a  Schoolmaster.  By  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby.  Chicago:  The  Hammer*mark  Publishing  Co. 
Red  cloth.     50  cents,  net. 

All  students  of  the  great  Russian  teacher  will  wish  to 
read  this  last  book  by  his  best  interpreter  in  this  country. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  as  well  as  instructive  of 
the  productions  which  have  come  from  Mr.  Crosby's  pen. 
It  introduces  us  to  a  phase  of  Tolstoy's  life  which  has 
not  been  known  to  many  Americans.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  him  as  a  sedate,  almost  severe 
man  of  the  pen,  pouring  out  his  condemnation  on  artifi- 
cial religious  conceptions  and  systems,  lecturing  Russia 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  abominations  of  absolu- 
tism, militarism,  patriotism,  aristocracy,  tyranny  of  men 
over  men,  etc.,  and  working  at  the  shoe  bench  or  on  the 
farm  in  his  long  blouse,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  theory 
of  human  equality,  and  assure  the  world  of  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  bis  utterances. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  conceive  this  gray-bearded 
man,  as  he  is  revealed  to  us  in  his  pictures  and  his  well 
known  writings,  teaching,  forty  years  ago,  a  school  of 
rollicking,  yelling  peasant  children,  who  climb  on  his 
back,  sit  on  his  table,  come  to  lessons  or  not  as  they 
please,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  other  things  common  to 
children  interested  in  what  interests  them  and  turning 
down  everything  else. 

Tolstoy  carried  his  doctrine  of  freedom  and  equality 
into  his  association  as  a  teacher  with  children  in  a  way 
that  few  people  would  have  the  nerve  to  try,  even  ft 
they  believed  in  it  And  the  curious  thing  is  that  he 
seems  to  have  made  a  remarkable  success  of  it,  tempo- 
rarily at  any  rate.  The  type  of  school  which  he  con- 
ducted at  Yasnaia  Poliana,  described  in  these  charming 
pages,  would  cause  our  prim  and  exacting  New  England 
teachers  —  and  there  are  others  like  them  elsewhere, 
who  are  driven  nearly  into  hysterics  by  a  pupil's  whis- 
per or  giggle  —  to  lift  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror;  but 
they  might  nevertheless  usefully  sit  at  Tolstoy's  feet  for 
a  little  time  and  imbibe  a  little  more  of  that  spirit  of  free 
sympathy  with  youngsters,  without  which  every  teacher 
makes  essentially  a  failure,  however  successful  a  "  disci- 
plinarian "  he  may  be. 

This  little  book  is  written  in  Mr.  Crosby's  best  vein. 
It  is  illuminated  with  his  own  fine  comments  on  that 
about  which  he  writes,  and  we  laid  it  down  wishing 
there  had  been  as  much  again  of  it.  The  chapter  on 
penalogy,  in  which  the  argument  against  capital  punish- 
ment is  developed,  is  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  book- 


let;   so  is    the    final    chapter    on    "True    and    False 
Education." 

We  commend  "Tolstoy  as  a  Schoolmaster"  to  the 
young  and  progressive  teachers  of  the  nation,  not  to 
encourage  them  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  Count's  ex- 
traordinary pedagogy,  but  that  they  may  enlarge  and 
fortify  themselves  in  the  new  ideas  and  methods  that 
are  more  and  more  taking  possession  of  present-day 
education. 

■  <  m  ■ 

Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

Proclamation  bt  H.  M.  Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  Kino  of  Italy, 
Proposing  an  International  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  Rome: 
Camera  Internazionale  dl  Agrlcoltura. 

.Annual  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Peace  Society.  Contains  the 
account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  28th  of  March. 
Liverpool,  England :  William  Lawton,  Secretary,  12  Elm  Hall  Drive, 
Wavertree. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improve- 
ments of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
New  York :  Press  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Political  H\.tb  Fixes*  aho  Buunb-h  bv  Liwjuit.    Atiriu  bi 
fore  the  Boston  Economic  Club  March  10, 1905.    By  David  Willcox.    New- 
York:  C.  O.  Bnrgoyne,  Walker  and  Centre  Streets. 

Prairie  Breezes.  A.  handsomely  printed  and  bound  little  volume  of 
breezy  poems.    By  James  W.  Foley.    Boston :  Richard  G.  Badger. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  in  Worcester,  October  21, 1904.  Worcester,  Mass. :  The 
Hamilton  Press. 

Lb  Guerre,  le  Insurrezioni  e  la  Pace  nel  Secolo  Deoimonono. 
Volume  Second.  By  E.  T.  Moneta.  Milan,  Italy.  The  two  volumes  in 
paper  covers,  91.26. 

The  Sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Millennial  Kingdom  of 
Peace.    By  C.  R.  F.  I.    San  Francisco,  California. 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Humane  Education  Society  and  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  19  Milk 
Street,  Boston. 

Land  Legislation  in  the  Conventional  Congo  Basin.  Text  of 
the  German  Decree.    Brussels :  Hayez,  112  rue  de  Lou  vain. 

Commodore  Perry's  Landing  in  Japan.  Boston :  The  Directors  of 
the  Old  South  Work. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its 
object  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity, 
to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and  perman- 
ent peace. 

Abt.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination  desirous 
of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may 
become  members  of  this  Society. 

Art.  IV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars  shall  be 
a  member  of  this  Society. 

Art.  Y.  Tbe  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  any  person  a  Life-member. 

Art.  VI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
Che  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

ARr.  VII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  incl  iding  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-omcio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Art.  IX.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  re- 
ceive their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Art.  X.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed ; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


Publications  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Basso- Japanese  War.— 48  pages 
and  cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Conn-ess.  —  By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1908.    Price  5  cts.  each, 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones,  LL. 
B.    New  edition,  20  pages.    5  cts.  each,  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism,  or  Mankind  One  Body.— 

By  George  Dana  Board  man,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  edition. 
Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Hague  Court  in  the  Pious  Fund  Arbitration.— Address 

of  Hon.  William  L.  Penfteld,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  May  28,  1903. 
Price  5  cts.  each. 

The  Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  32  pages.  Price  5  cts.  each.  $2.50 
per  hundred. 


A  Primer  of  the  Peaee  Movement.  —Prepared  by  Lucia  Ames 
Mead.  A  reprint  of  the  American  Peace  Society's  Card- 
display  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  A  most  val- 
uable compendium  of  statistics,  brief  arguments,  facts, 
etc.  26  pages,  large  print.  Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. ;  $7.50 
per  hundred. 

A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War.  —  By  Noah  Wor- 
cester, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  first  published 
in  1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts.;  $3  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War.  — With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  Tie w.— By  Ernest  How- 
ard Crosby.    Revised  edition.    $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Women  and  War.  —  By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron.  4  pages.  40 
cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

The  Nation's  Responsibility  for  Peace.— By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood, LL.D.    Price  5  cts.,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
tration.—  By  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  Address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  April 
15,  1902.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.     Price  $1.50  per  hundred.    Third  edition. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By  William  Penn.     First  published  in  1693.     24  pages, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  20  pages. 
Price  5  cts.  each.    $2.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Text  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.— Price  5  cts.  each. 

Perpetual  Peace.  —  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.  — By  Professor  John 
Basse tt  Moore.  82  pages.  5  cents  each.   $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  War  System;  Its  History,  Tendency  and  Character,  In 
the  Light  of  Civilization  and  Religion*  — By  Rev.  Reuen 
Thomas,  D.D.    New  edition.    Price  10  cts.,  prepaid. 

Report  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  of  1898.  —  Price 
postpaid,  cloth  75  cts. ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Report  of  the  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference.  —  Held 
at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1901.  Contains  all  the 
papers  read.    Price  15  cts.  postpaid. 

The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent History. —  By  Alexander  Mackennal,  D.  D.  Address 
delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  Council,  Bos- 
ton, September  22, 1899.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools.  —  By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 

8  pages.     Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
The  Menace  of  the  Navy.  —  8  pages.    $1.00  per  hundred. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Peace  Society. 

We  give  up  this  issue  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
largely  to  the  proceedings  of  the  seventy-seventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society  held 
on  the  18th  of  May.  The  occasion  was  an  un- 
usually interesting  and  impressive  one.  The  fact 
that  the  day  was  being  observed  as  international  peace 
day  by  the  peace  societies  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
and  by  many  other  organizations,  including  for  the 
first  time  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  New 
York  City  and  of  other  sections  of  the  country,  made 
those  present  realize  as  never  before  the  immense 
progress  of  the  peace  cause  in  the  last  six  years,  and 
gave  an  unusual  touch  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  proceedings. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  members  in  the  after- 
noon was  well  attended  and  full  of  confidence  and 
hope.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Directors  and  the 
Treasurer  showed  that  the  year,  both  financially  and 
in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  had  gone  much 
beyond  the  preceding  one.  The  large  increase  in 
membership  was  most  encouraging.  Profound  satis- 
faction was  felt  also  at  the  remarkable  progress  during 
the  year  of  the  idea  of  a  stated  congress  of  the 
nations,  and  of  the  principle  of  pacific  adjustment 


of  controversies,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  arbi- 
tration treaties  concluded,  and  the  friendly  settlement 
of  the  North  Sea  incident  by  a  commission  of  inquiry. 

The  decision  of  the  Directors  to  make  the  attempt 
to  raise  funds  with  which  to  procure  a  permanent 
headquarters  for  the  society  —  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  number  —  met  with  the  warmest  approval,  and 
all  present  pledged  themselves  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  make  the  undertaking  a  success.  The 
feeling  was  general  that  the-  time  was  ripe  for  this 
step,  and  that  the  cause  would  be  much  promoted  by 
it  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  Europe,  where 
it  is  hoped  that  a  number  of  prominent  centres  of 
peace  propaganda  may  be  at  an  early  day  adequately 
endowed  and  equipped. 

The  annual  dinner  in  the  evening,  in  which  more 
than  eighty  persons  shared,  could  not  well  have  been 
improved  upon.  We  do  not  refer  to  what  was  on 
the  tables,  though  that  was  above  criticism.  The 
whole  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  admirable.  The 
speakers  represented  some  of  the  most  important 
organizations  in  the  Commonwealth,  all  of  which  are 
now  actively  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  international 
goodwill  and  peace.  The  addresses  were  entirely 
above  the  usual  order  of  after-dinner  effusions.  They 
dealt  with  the  various  topics  touched  upon  in  a  most 
practical  way,  and  yet  in  a  spirit  of  lofty  idealism. 
Our  readers  who  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing them  will  wish  to  read  them,  and  so  we  give 
them  in  full  in  this  issue. 

On  such  anniversaries  as  this  it  is  natural  to  com- 
pare the  present  with  the  past,  to  find  out  what  ad- 
vancement, if  any,  has  been  made.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  get  one's  self  back  in  spirit  seventy-seven  years, 
and  realize  the  great  difference  between  the  position 
of  the  peace  movement  then  and  now.  Then  war 
was  the  natural  order  of  the  day.  The  friends  of 
peace  were  few  and  worked  in  obscurity,  unrecog- 
nized, or  ridiculed  as  dreamers  or  hopeless  idiots 
To-day  their  principles  are  already  adopted  in  con- 
siderable measure  by  the  governments  themselves. 
The  methods  which  they  have  recommended  are  no 
longer  held  to  be  impracticable.  Their  congresses, 
grown  to  large  proportions,  are  welcomed  by  leading 
government  officials,  and  their  cause  generally  con- 
fessed to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent 
before  the  world.  The  progress  of  the  movement 
since  the  first  peace  societies  were  organized  in  1815 
has  not  been  rapid ;  it  has  even  had  periods  of  serious 
arrest;   but  it  has  been  sure.     Its  momentum  has 
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finally  grown  so  great  that  it  is  now  practically  irre- 
sistible. The  governments  are  no  longer  able  to 
refuse  its  behests.  It  will  have  its  way  everywhere 
before  long.     War  is  doomed. 

It  is  a  great  time  in  which  to  live  and  work.     Let 
us  thank  God  and  take  courage. 


A  Permanent  Headquarters  for  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  the  members  and 
friends  ofjjhe  American  Peace  Society  to  the  Appeal, 
published  on  another  page,  for  funds  with  which  to 
procure  a  building  to  serve  as  a  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  Society.  The  reasons  are  there  given 
why  the  Society  should  have  such  a  building  and 
what  service  an  adequate  headquarters  would  render 
in  the  enlargement  and  strengthening  of  its  work. 

The  sum  asked  for  may  seem  to  many  a  large  one. 
But  in  a  great  city  like  Boston  where  land  is  enor- 
mously expensive  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  will 
buy  only  a  very  modest  estate.  Furthermore,  the 
money  will  not  be  sunk  in  brick  and  mortar  and 
become  unproductive.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
rentals  from  the  rooms  not  needed  for  offices  will 
amount  to  four  per  cent,  net  on  the  investment, 
and  thus  the  building  when  secured  will  become  a 
permanent  endowment  yielding  a  steady  annual  in- 
come. With  the  increased  funds  thus  provided  the 
work  now  done  by  the  Society  can  be  not  only 
doubled  but  quadrupled.  Even  thus  the  growing 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  public  interest  in  the  cause  of  international  arbi- 
tration and  peace  cannot  be  half  met.  Double  the 
sum  asked  for  could  be  immediately  put  to  the  most 
profitable  use. 

Our  friends  understand  all  this  without  any  argu- 
ment. We  appeal  to  them,  one  and  all,  to  make  as 
large  subscriptions  as  possible  to  the  purchase  fund. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  opportunity,  and  ought  to  be 
met  with  extraordinary  energy.  No  money  need  be 
paid  until  the  entire  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
pledged,  as  will  be  seen  by  reading  the  terms  of  the 
subscription.  Two  years'  time  is  given  in  which  to 
make  payment,  and  that  will  make  it  easy  for  any  one 
desiring  to  help  to  do  so. 

If  all  the  members,  the  actual  paying  members  of 
the  Society  only,  would  contribute  an  average  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each,  seventy  thousand  dollars  would 
be  pledged.  Some  of  course  can  do  little  or  nothing. 
O  there  can  give  only  five  or  ten  dollars.  But  a  large 
number  can  easily  spare  a  hundred  dollars.  Some 
can  spare  a  thousand  dollars,  and  a  few  five  thousand 
dollars  or  more.  Two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  have  already  pledged  five  thousand  dollars 
each  and  one  a  thousand,  and  other  smaller  sums 
are  already  being  subscribed. 

Beyond  the  actual  membership  of  the  Society  there 


are  thousands  of  men  and  women,  deeply  interested 
in  the  movement  for  the  permanent  establishment  of 
peace  among  the  nations,  who  will  be  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  do  something  generous  and  effective 
for  the  movement  which  they  have  so  much  at  heart 
and  often  wish  they  could  aid.  The  amount  asked 
for,  for  this  headquarters,  is  but  a  mere  bagatelle 
compared  with  the  incredible  sums  yearly  put  into 
national  armaments,  even  in  our  own  country.  It  is 
only  one-eightieth  as  much  as  it  now  costs  to  build 
a  single  first-class  battleship,  and  several  times  less 
than  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  vessel  for  a  single  year. 

The  whole  amount  asked  ought  to  be  raised  in  a 
very  short  time.  We  confidently  appeal  to  our 
friends  everywhere  to  send  in  their  pledges  promptly, 
that  the  Society  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  meet 
in  an  adequate  way  the  enlarged  responsibilities 
which  the  immense'  progress  of  the  movement  has 
laid  upon  it.  The  time  has  come  for  the  friends  of 
peace  to  do  great  thing  if  they  expect  speedily  to 
overthrow  the  great  evil  whose  existence  they  bemoan. 

In  sending  pledges  copy  and  sign  the  form  of  sub- 
scription given  at  the  end  of  the  appeal.  If  cash 
contributions  are  sent,  make  checks  or  money  orders 

payable  to  the  American  Peace  Society. 

■  «  ♦  ■  ■ 

Brevities. 

...  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  held  on  May  23,  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein, 
Joshua  L.  Baily,  Mrs.  Mary  Taber  Tatum,  Mrs.  Annie 
S.  Churchill,  Miss  Natalie  Eirsch,  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood  and  Miss  Florence  E.  Trueblood  were  chosen 
delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress  at  Lucerne,  which 
opens  on  the  19th  of  September.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  Oinn,  who  have  decided  to  go  abroad 
for  the  summer,  have  also  been  appointed  delegates. 
The  President  and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  select 
other  delegates  and  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  any  other 
members  of  the  Society  who  expect  to  be  in  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  Congress. 

...  No  greater  speech  has  recently  been  delivered  in 
any  national  parliament  than  that  of  Mr.  d'Estournelles  de 
Constant  in  the  French  Senate  on  April  11  on  the 
question  of  reduction  of  armaments.  We  have  trans- 
lated and  given  our  readers  the  first  half  of  the  speech 
in  this  issue  and  shall  publish  the  remainder  next  month. 

...  At  both  the  schools  for  colored  people  in  Alabama, 
Tuskegee  and  Snow  Hill,  prizes  were  offered  this  year 
for  the  best  paper  on  peace.  The  prize  at  Tuskegee  was 
won  by  Walter  Benjamin  Scott  of  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
the  subject  being  "Charles  Sumner,  an  Advocate  of 
Peace."  At  Snow  Hill  the  prize  was  awarded  at  com- 
mencement to  Lettie  P.  Rivers  of  Snow  Hill,  Ala. 
Dr.  Washington  writes  from  Tuskegee  that  the  prize 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  At  Snow  Hill  there  were  four  speakers,  all  of 
whom  declared  that  war  ought  to  be  abolished.  These 
prizes,  we  believe,  are  offered  by  Miss  Ellen  Collins,  of 
New  York,  and  are  to  be  continued  hereafter. 
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...  A  meeting  to  quicken  the  interest  of  the  German 
speaking  people  of  Boston  in  the  international  peac6 
movement  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Post, 
218  West  Springfield  Street,  Boston,  on  Sabbath  after- 
noon, May  21.  The  speakers  were  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood,  Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein  and  Mrs.  Post.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  meeting  a  number  of  Germans  gave  their 
names  as  subscribers  to  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  and 
some  of  them  will  become  members  of  the  American 
Peace  Society. 

...  As  we  go  to  press  the  Eleventh  Annual  Confer- 
ence on  International  Arbitration  at  Mohonk  Lake  is  in 
session.  More  than  three  hundred  persons  are  in  attend- 
ance, among  whom  are  many  distinguished  public  men 
as  well  as  private  citizens.  We  shall  give  in  the  next 
Advocate  an  account  of  the  proceedings. 

.  .  .  The  first  public  meeting  of  the  Women's  Peace 
Circle,  of  New  York  City,  held  in  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  on  the  18th  of  May,  was  a  most  interesting  occa- 
sion. Addresses  were  made  to  a  crowded  house  by  the 
president,  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings,  by  the  founder  of  the 
Circle,  Mrs.  Arnold  Schramm,  by  Dr.  Ernst  Richard  of 
Columbia  University,  president  of  the  New  York 
German-American  Peace  Society,  Miss  Mary  Pierson, 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer.  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
who  was  kept  away  by  illness,  in  sending  his  regrets, 
wrote :  "  It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  aid  in  mak- 
ing propaganda  for  the  humane  cause  of  the  world's 
peace  among  the  peace-loving  women,  who  have  the 
highest  and  first  right  to  demand  that  their  appeals  shall 
be  heard  above  the  barbaric  clatter  of  martial  drums  that 
lead  to  unrighteous  war." 

.  .  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Education,  Hon.  George  H.  Martin,  writes  that,  from 
newspaper  clippings  received  at  his  office,  he  infers  that 
the  18th  of  May  was  quite  generally  observed  in  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

.  .  .  The  long-expected  naval  battle  in  the  Far  East 
has  taken  place,  and  from  the  reports  that  are  coming  in 
it  seems  to  have  furnished  horrors  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  sanguinary  imagination. 


Seventy-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  was  held  in  the  Society's  office, 
31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  May  18,  1905,  at  2  o'clock. 

President  Paine  presided. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Watson  of 
Arlington,  Mass. 

The  records  of  the  Annual  Meeting  last  year  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  all  of  the  persons  chosen 
to  official  positions  last  year  had  accepted  their  appoint- 
ment. 

The  President  appointed  Rev.  S.  C.  Bushnell,  Mrs. 


Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Mr.  Everett  O.  Fisk  and  Hon. 
L.  H.  Pillsbury,  a  Nominating  Committee  to  propose 
the  names  of  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  properly  audited,  was 
then  read,  approved  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 
The  Report  showed  that  the  receipts  during  the  year 
from  all  sources  had  been  $6,342.34,  and  that  the  expenses 
had  been  $6,462.43,  making  an  excess  of  expenses  over 
receipts  of  $120.09.  The  Report  also  showed  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  remaining  over  from  previous  years  of 
$2,128.36. 

On  motion  of  Edwin  D.  Mead,  seconded  by  Everett 
O.  Fisk  and  others,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the 
Secretary's  salary  be  increased  fiye  hundred  dollars. 

The  committee  to  nominate  officers  reported  the  names 
of  persons  to  serve  as  President,  General  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  Vice-Presidents  and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  names  were  approved  and  the  persons 
elected  to  the  several  positions.  (The  list  of  these  is 
found  on  page  138). 

On  motion  of  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Dr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  was 
unanimously  chosen  a  Vice-President ;  and  on  motion  of 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell  of  New 
York  was  also  made  a  Vice-President. 

Of  the  Board  of  Directors  elected,  Mr.  Bliss  Perry, 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  Raymond  L.  Bridg- 
man  and  Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein  were  new. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was 
then  presented  by  Secretary  Trueblood.  The  Report 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  various  lines  of  arbitration  and 
peace  work  carried  on  during  the  year  by  the  Society 
and  kindred  organizations  in  this  and  other  countries. 
It  referred  to  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East  and  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  still  to  be  overcome,' and  closed 
with  the  declaration  that  the  cause  had  made  unusual 
progress  during  the  year  and  that  the  outlook  for  its 
complete  triumph  was  never  before  so  encouraging  as 
now.  After  discussion  by  several  members  the  Report 
was  approved  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Advo- 
cate of  Peace.  (The  Report  is  given  in  full  in  this 
issue.) 

The  Secretary  presented  a  letter  from  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Eddy  of  Rhode  Island,  touching  the  matter  of  text- 
books of  history  in  the  public  schools.  A  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  and  report 
as  early  as  convenient  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

A  resolution  was  then  introduced  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  the  peace  workers  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, suggesting  that  the  Society  recommend  to  the 
coming  Hague  Conference  that  the  18th  of  May  be  set 
apart  as  an  international  holiday.  After  discussion, 
during  which  the  proposition  awakened  much  interest, 
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the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
farther  consideration. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Article  2  of  the  Constitution  was  changed  to  read  as 
follows :  "  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle 
that  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of 
all  true  religion  and  morality,  shall  have  for  its  object  to 
illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  this  spirit,  to 
show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of 
mankind,  and  to  devise  means  for  insuring  universal  and 
permanent  peace." 

Article  3  was  likewise  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
"  All  persons  desirous  of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and 
good- will  towards  men  may  become  members  of  this 
Society." 

Articles  4  and  5  were  likewise  changed  and  combined 
into  one  Article,  as  follows:  " Every  annual  member  of 
the  Society  shall  pay  a  yearly  contribution  of  two  dol- 
lars; the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time 
shall  constitute  any  person  a  life  member."  In  Article  8 
the  word  "  less  "  was  changed  to  "  more." 

The  project  of  securing  a  building  to  serve  as  a  per- 
manent headquarters  of  the  Society's  work  and  to  furnish 
an  increased  income  from  rentals,  recommended  in  the 
Report  of  the  Directors,  was  then  taken  up.  It  was 
voted  that  the  Society  expresses  its  deepest  interest  in 
the  proposal,  heartily  approves  of  the  action  of  the 
Directors,  and  that  all  the  members  pledge  their  earnest 
cooperation  in  carrying  the  scheme  to  successful  accom- 
plishment. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  twenty-one  life  members 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  annual  members  had 
been  added  to  the  Society  during  the  year,  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  three  new  members. 

ANNUAL   DINNER. 

In  the  evening  at  6.30  o'clock  occurred  the  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  Society  at  the  rooms  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club.  More  than  eighty  guests  sat  down  to  the 
tables,  which  were  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers. 
At  the  speaking  after  the  dinner  the  President,  Mr. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  presided.  Addresses  were  given 
by  Ex-Governor  John  L,  Bates;  Hon.  George  H.  Martin, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education ;  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Adams,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade ;  Mr. 
Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce ;  and  Rev.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Boston.  (These  addresses 
are  given  in  full  in  this  issue.) 

Letters  were  read  from  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  and 
from  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  both  of  whom  had  been 
invited  to  be  present. 

Secretary  Trueblood  presented  briefly  the  plan  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  which  had  been  approved  at  the 


Annual  Meeting  in  the  afternoon,  to  raise  funds  for 
securing  a  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Society.  He 
announced  that  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars  recently 
received  would  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  that  two 
members  of  the  Society  had  pledged  five  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  making  twenty  thousand  dollars  already  in 
sight  towards  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be 
raised.  The  announcement  was  received  by  the  guests 
with  great  interest  and  enthusiasm. 


Seventy-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Directors  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Peace 
Society : 

We  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  Seventy-seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  work  of  the  American  Peace 
Society.  In  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the  deplorable 
war  in  the  Far  East  the  cause  of  international  arbitration 
and  peace  has  during  the  year,  through  the  labors  of  this 
and  many  other  organizations  working  for  the  same  end, 
made  most  encouraging  progress,  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  sentiment  and  in  the  enlargement  and 
strengthening  of  the  practical  means  of  maintaining  peace 
among  the  nations. 

MEETINGS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF   D1RECT0R8. 

Our  Board  has  held  its  regular  meetings  once  every 
two  months  as  heretofore.  The  meetings  have  been  for 
the  most  part  well  attended.  The  important  events  of 
the  year  related  to  our  movement  have  been  carefully 
considered,  and  such  action  taken  in  reference  thereto 
as  has  seemed  to  us  best  fitted  to  promote  in  a  practical 
way  the  principles  for  which  the  Society  stands.  We 
have  given  careful  attention  to  the  regular  lines  of  work 
carried  on  through  our  office  and  our  different  publica- 
tions. The  details  given  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  re- 
port will  show  that  the  year  has  been  one  of  the  best 
and  most  encouraging  in  our  history. 

PERIODICAL    PUBLICATIONS. 

We  have  continued  to  issue  our  monthly  publications, 
the  Advocate  of  Peace  and  the  Angel  of  Peace. 
The  edition  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  is  now  five 
hundred  copies  larger  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  edition  will  soon  have  to  be 
enlarged  again.  No  effort  has  been  spared  by  the 
management  to  keep  the  paper  a  fresh,  up-to-date  and 
worthy  organ  of  the  international  arbitration  and  peace 
movement.  Partly  through  the  influence  of  the  Peace 
Congress  held  here  in  October  last,  and  partly  through 
the  increased  interest  in  the  cause,  several  hundred  new 
subscribers  have  been  added  to  our  list  within  the  year. 
College  and  university  reading-rooms,  theological  schools, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  reading-rooms,  public 
libraries,  etc.,  have  as  heretofore  been  furnished  with  the 
Advocate  gratuitously.  Generous  contributions  to  aid 
in  the  circulation  of  the  paper  have  been  received  from 
a  number  of  our  friends,  and  interested  persons  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  done  much  to  promote 
the  increased  circulation.  Many  evidences  have  come 
to  our  office  of  the  high  appreciation  of  our  journal  as  a 
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most  useful  and  reliable  organ  of  the  movement.  We 
urge  our  friends  everywhere  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  circulation  and  influence  of  the  paper. 

GENERAL     LITERATURE. 

The  call  for  books,  pamphlets  and  leaflets  treating  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  question  of  peace  and  war  has 
been  much  larger  the  past  year  than  heretofore.  We 
have  during  the  year  added  to  our  list  of  publications  a 
number  of  new  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  and  revised  edi- 
tions of  old  ones,  the  more  important  of  which  are : 

Tolstoy's  "Letter  on  the  Russo-Japanese  War" 
(7,000) ;  "  A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement,*'  consisting 
of  a  reprint  of  the  Society's  card  display  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  (12,000);  "A  Solemn  Review  of 
the  Custom  of  War/'  a  reprint  of  Noah  Worcester's 
famous  publication  (2,500) ;  "  Women  and  War,"  a  four- 
page  leaflet  (2,000);  "International  Arbitration  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century"  (2,000) ;  « The 
Christ  of  the  Andes,"   an  eight-page  illustrated  leaflet 

S,000) ;  a  new  edition  of  Crosby's  "Absurdities  of 
ilitarism  "  (^,000) ;  new  editions  of  "  Washington's 
Antimilitarism  "  and  Hotchkiss's  "  Coals  of  Fire  "  (5,000 
each).  New  editions  of  other  pamphlets  are  just  now 
going  through  the  press,  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 

Dymond's  "  Essay  on  War,"  Sumner's  "  Addresses  on 
War,"  "Channing's  "Discourses  on  War,"  Bloch's 
"  Future  of  War,"  Baroness  Von  Suttner's  "  Lay  Down 
Your  Arms,"  F.  W.  Holls,  "The  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague,"  Dr.  W.  E.  Darby's  "  International  Tribu- 
nals," John  W.  Foster's  "  Arbitration  and  the  Hague 
Court,"  and  B.  F.  Trueblood's  "Federation  of  the 
World,"  have  all  been  kept  on  sale  at  our  office,  and  a 
much  larger  number  than  usual  of  most  of  them  dis- 
posed of.  The  official  report  of  the  Thirteenth  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  was  edited  and  printed  under 
the  care  of  our  Secretary,  and  an  edition  of  eight  thou- 
sand copies  published,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has 
now  been  distributed.  The  increased  interest  in  the 
peace  movement  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
country  has  made  an  unusual  demand  upon  our  office, 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  meet  as  fully  as  our  re- 
sources would  permit.  No  phase  of  our  work  has  been 
more  inspiring  and  encouraging  than  that  of  aiding  the 
intelligent  young  men  and  women  of  the  country  in  their 
study  of  this  greatest  reform  movement  before  the  public 
to-day.  public  work. 

Our  public  work  has  been  similar  to  that  of  former 
years.  Our  Secretary,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  the 
greatly  increased  work  of  the  office,  has  addressed  many 
clubs,  ministers'  conference*,  women's  organizations,  pub- 
lic meetings,  etc.,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Other  members  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Society  have 
also  done  a  much  larger  amount  of  effective  work  in 
this  direction  than  in  previous  years,  the  labors  of  Lucia 
Ames  Mead,  a  member  of  our  Board,  having  been  widely 
extended  and  most  influential.  The  increased  interest 
in  the  cause  brought  about  through  the  Boston  Peace 
Congress,  the  St.  Louis  Interparliamentary  Conference 
and  other  prominent  events  have  rendered  this  public 
service  very  effective,  both  in  arousing  and  in  the  organ- 
ization of  public  sentiment.  Our  Board  not  only  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Thir- 
'  teenth  International  Peace  Congress,  but  has  been  repre- 


sented at  the  Mononk  Arbitration  Conference  and  other 
important  gatherings. 

THE    SOCIETY'S    EXHIBIT    AT    ST.   LOUIS. 

The  card  display  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
alluded  to  in  our  last  Annual  Report,  was  successful. 
The  literature  accompanying  the  exhibit  was  all  dis- 
tributed. The  matter  printed  on  the  cards  was  copied 
by  a  considerable  number  of  visitors.  It  has  since  been 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Mead  for  publication  and  printed  under 
the  title  "A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement."  The 
demand  for  this  Primer  has  been  and  still  is  very  large, 
some  twelve  thousand  copies  having  already  been  dis- 
posed of.  At  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  section 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Economy,  the  card  exhibit 
has  been  sent  to  Portland,  Oregon,  wher6  it  will  do  duty 
in  connection  with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 

THE    THIRTEENTH    INTERNATIONAL    PEACE    CONGRESS. 

The  Thirteenth  International  Peace  Congress  held  in 
Boston  in  October  last  was  a  great  and  memorable  suc- 
cess. It  was  attended  by  more  than  a  thousand  dele- 
gates and  adherents,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  sessions 
amounted  to  from  six  to  ten  thousand.  Our  Society 
was  represented  by  twenty-eight  delegates,  and  furnished 
both  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organization.  The 
total  number  of  organizations  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress was  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  fifty-seven  of 
which  were  from  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Congress  was 
the  welcome  to  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  government  by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Hay.  This  event  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  cause.  It  finally  brought  the  whole  peace 
movement  into  vital  connection  with  the  responsible 
authorities  of  government,  and  secured  official,  govern- 
mental recognition  of  the  soundness  of  its  principles  and 
the  justice  of  its  claims. 

The  meetings  organized  immediately  after  the  Con- 
gress in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Toronto, 
Pittsburg  and  other  cities,  more  than  forty  of  them  in 
all,  were  no  less  successful  than  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress. One  of  their  most  noteworthy  results  has  been 
the  organization  of  a  German-American  Peace  Society 
in  New  York,  an  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  in  Cin- 
cinnati, one  in  Pittsburg,  and  a  Canadian  Arbitration 
and  Peace  Society  in  Toronto,  for  the  whole  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  New  York  German -American  Society 
and  the  Cincinnati  Society  were  both  organized  as  aux- 
iliaries of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  have  been 
most  active  and  influential  since  their  establishment. 

The  official  report  of  the  Congress,  including  a  brief 
account  of  the  subsequent  meetings  and  also  a  concise 
history  of  all  the  former  peace  congresses,  has  been 
edited  and  published  under  the  care  of  our  Secretary, 
and  most  of  the  entire  edition  of  eight  thousand  copies 
has  already  been  distributed.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  a  Vice- 
President  of  our  Society,  and  our  Secretary  were  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion. Their  long-continued,  laborious  efforts  in  organ- 
izing and  conducting  the  Congress  are  so  well  known 
and  appreciated  as  to  need  no  extended  comment.  The 
appeal   of  the  Organizing    Committee    for  funds   was 
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generously  responded  to  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  New 
York  and  other  cities,  and  the  nearly  twenty  thousand 
dollars  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  made  it 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  be  organized  on  a  broader 
and  more  generous  basis  than  had  been  the  case  with 
previous  congresses.  Great  credit  for  the  eminent  suc- 
cess of  the  Congress  was  due  to  the  hospitable  spirit  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  Boston  and  the 
citizens  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  Twelfth  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  held  at  St.  Louis  in  September  last.  This 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  noteworthy  meeting  ever 
held  by  the  Union.  As  a  result  of  the  organization  of  a 
Group  of  the  Union  in  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
delegates  came  to  this  country  as  the  guests  of  the 
government,  an  official  invitation  having  been  extended 
by  both  the  President  and  Congress.  They  were  enter- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  fifty  thousand  dollars 
having  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
The  Interparliamentary  party  was  attended  in  its  trip  by 
a  member  of  the  State  Department,  and  also  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  sessions  of  the 
Conference  lasted  for  three  days.  The  address  of  wel- 
come was  made  by  Hon.  Francis  B.  Loomis,  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt, 
member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  the  organizer  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Group,  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Union  for  the  year.  Mr.  Bartholdt's  eminent  services 
in  connection  with  the  organization  and  successful  hold- 
ing of  the  St.  Louis  Conference  has  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  leaders  of  the  international  peace 
movement. 

The  chief  result  of  the  conference,  which  was  given  a 
most  generous  reception  by  the  managers  of  the  Exposi- 
tion and  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  was  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  new  international  conference  to 
continue  the  work  inaugurated  at  The  Hague  in  1899. 
This  resolution  was  presented  to  President  Roosevelt  by 
the  delegates  in  a  body.  The  President  expressed  him- 
self as  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Union,  and  soon  after  fulfilled  his  promise  to  the  dele- 
gates to  issue  a  call  to  the  nations  for  a  second  Inter- 
national Conference  at  The  Hague.  This  conference  is 
temporarily  delayed  by  the  continuance  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  but  will  be  organized  as  soon  as  the  war 
closes.  The  nations  have  all  given  a  favorable  response 
to  the  invitation  of  the  President.  This  conference 
gives  promise  of  being  even  more  influential  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  organization  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  than  was  the  first  Hague  Conference.  Ac- 
cording to  the  proposals  of  the  American  Group  of  the 
Union,  the  three  leading  subjects  which  will  be  put  upon 
the  program  will  be  that  of  a  simultaneous  and  propor- 
tionate reduction  of  armaments,  a  general  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration  between  all  the  powers,  and  the 
creation  of  a  regular  congress  of  the  nations  to  meet  at 
stated  periods  for  the  discussion  of  international  ques- 
tions. The  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  St.  Louis 
has  clearly  advanced  the  whole  movement  for  world- 
peace  a  long  stage. 

TUB    INTERNATIONAL    LAW    ASSOCIATION. 

The   International   Law  Association,  now  more  than 


thirty  years  old,  has  held  no  conference  during  the  past 
year.  Its  executive  council  has  however  been  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  development  and  improvement 
of  international  law,  for  which  the  Association  exists. 
They  have  announced  that  the  Twenty-second  Confer- 
ence of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Christiania,  Nor- 
way, the  first  week  in  September. 

THE    MOHONK    ARBITRATION    CONFERENCE. 

The  conference  on  international  arbitration  held  at 
Lake  Mohonk  the  first  week  in  June  last  was  the  largest 
and  most  influential  ever  held  under  Mr.  Smiley's  gener- 
ous hospitality.  It  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  George 
Gray,  one  of  the  United  States  members  of  the  Hague 
Court.  The  proceedings  of  the  conference  were  widely 
reported  in  the  daily  press,  and  received  marked  atten- 
tion throughout  the  country  and  at  Washington. 

The  growth  of  the  Mohonk  Conference,  both  in  num- 
bers and  in  influence,  is  an  encouraging  evidence  of  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  interest  among  all  classes  of 
American  citizens  in  the  movement  for  the  substitution 
of  pacific  methods  for  war  in  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
motion of  justice  and  right  among  the  nations. 

Several  members  of  our  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the 
Society  participated  as  usual  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
conference,  both  in  the  discussions  and  in  the  work  of 
the  business  committee. 

A  large  number  of  invitations  have  been  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Smiley  for  the  Eleventh  Conference  at  Mohonk, 
which  will  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  this  month  and  the 
first  two  days  of  June. 

THE    NATIONAL    ARBITRATION   COMMITTEE. 

The  National  Arbitration  Committee  created  at  Wash- 
ington in  1896,  and  reappointed  at  the  second  Washing- 
ton Conference  in  January  last  year,  has  continued  its 
efficient  services  under  the  wise  and  able  leadership  of 
its  chairman,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster.  On  its  initiative 
influential  public  meetings  in  the  cities,  many  of  them 
organized  by  the  leading  business  bodies,  were  held  in 
support  of  the  arbitration  treaties  signed  in  November 
and  December  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

NATIONAL   PEACE    CONGRESSES. 

In  our  last  annual  report  attention  was  called  to  the 
organization  of  National  Peace  Congresses  in  various 
countries  of  Europe.  The  French  Congress  of  the  past 
year  at  Toulouse  was  attended  by  about  six  hundred 
delegates,  coming  from  all  parts  of  France,  more  than 
ten  times  the  number  which  had  attended  the  congress 
of  the  previous  year  at  Nimes.  The  congress  of  the 
British  Peace  Societies,  held  in  Manchester  in  June  last, 
the  first  national  congress  organized  in  Great  Britain, 
was  also  eminently  successful,  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
similar  congress  in  June  this  year.  Similar  successful 
national  meetings  have  been  held  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Norway  and  in  one  or  two  other  countries. 

THE    MYSTIC    PEACE    CONVENTION. 

The  peace  convention  which  meets  annually  in  the 
peace  grove  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Universal  Peace  Union  of  Philadelphia,  was  held  as 
usual  for  four  days  in  August  last,  and  brought  together 
large  numbers  of  people  from  the  surrounding  country. 
The  convention  was  addressed  by  speakers  representing 
many  different  phases  of  the  peace  idea,   and   strong . 
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resolutions  were  adopted  in  support  of  pacific  principles 
and  methods,  both  among  individuals  and  nations. 

THE    WORK   OF    THE    PEACE    SOCIETIES. 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  peace  societies  as  a 
body  throughout  the  civilized  world  have  continued  to 
develop  during  the  year.  They  have  maintained  and 
enlarged  their  propaganda  in  behalf  of  general  arbitra- 
tion and  friendly  relations  among  the  nations.  They 
have  much  increased  their  local  constituencies  and  their 
influence  with  the  various  national  legislatures  and  gov- 
ernments. Undiscouraged  by  their  efforts  to  prevent  the 
conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan  and  afterwards  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  close,  they  have  still,  both 
directly  and  through  the  International  Peace  Bureau, 
from  time  to  time  reiterated  their  protests  against  the 
continuance  of  the  awful  desolations  caused  by  the  war, 
and  pleaded  with  the  powers  signatory  of  the  Hague 
Convention  to  make  a  united  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict  by  means  of  friendly  mediation.  In  several 
countries  they  have  secured  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
signatures  to  a  general  popular  petition  to  the  belligerent 
powers  to  cease  hostilities.  They  have  so  far  been  un- 
successful in  their  attempts  to  reestablish  peace.  But 
they  have  been  heard  and  felt  Never  have  they  shown 
so  fully  their  confidence  in  the  essential  justice  and  Tight- 
ness of  their  cause. 

Several  new  societies  have  been  organized  during  the 
year,  not  only  in  this  country  as  the  result  of  the  Peace 
Congress,  but  in  different  countries  of  Europe  through 
the  faithful  labors,  in  the  lecture  field  and  through  the 
press,  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  leaders  there. 
There  are  now  nearly  five  hundred  societies,  including 
branch  organizations.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the 
disregard  and  even  contempt  in  which  the  peace  societies 
were  formerly  held  have  nearly  entirely  passed  away, 
and  that  the  principles  for  which  they  have  stood  are 
now  not  only  generally  respected,  but  even  openly  advo- 
cated by  statesmen  and  government  leaders.  This  is  a 
triumph  for  which  the  American  Peace  Society,  whose 
early  labors  met  with  their  full  share  of  disrespect  and 
even  scorn,  is  profoundly  grateful. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    PEACE    BUREAU. 

The  Intereational  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
has  continued  its  able  and  efficient  service  in  keeping  the 
peace  societies  in  touch  with  one  another,  in  carrying  out 
the  resolutions  of  the  Peace  Congress,  and  in  general  in 
keeping  before  the  governments  of  the  world  the  ideals 
of  the  friends  of  peace  and  the  great  responsibilities 
which  in  the  present  state  of  the  development  of  the 
world  rest  upon  all  the  leaders  of  national  policies.  The 
Bureau  has  published  as  heretofore,  under  the  editorship 
of  its  efficient  Secretary,  Mr.  Elie  Ducommun,  its  semi- 
monthly Correspondence  (  Correspondance  BimensueUe) 
through  which  the  details  of  the  peace  movement  are 
communicated  to  the  various  societies. 

THE    PEACE    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    W.    C.    T.    U.     AND    OF 
THE    NATIONAL    COUNCIL   OF    WOMEN. 

We  need  only  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  last  year  about  the  eminent  services  to  the 
cause  of  international  peace,  contributed  by  the  Peace 
Department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  IT.,  and  the  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Women. 
These  organizations,  with  similar  ones  in  other  countries, 


are  slowly  but  thoroughly  undermining  in  the  homes, 
among  women  and  children,  the  false  ideas  of  patriotism 
and  national  honor  and  glory,  which  have  constituted 
one  of  the  strongest  supports  of  the  war  system  during 
the  past  centuries. 

AUXILIARIES    OF    THE    AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETY. 

Our  Society  has  now  six  auxiliaries :  the  Chicago  Peace 
Society,  the  Minnesota  Peace  Society,  the  Kansas  State 
Peace  Society,  the  New  York  German-American  Peace 
Society,  the  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati 
and  the  Women's  Peace  Circle  of  New  York.  The  last 
of  these  has  just  been  organized,  as  a  fruit  of  Mrs.  Mead's 
work  in  New  York,  and  is  holding  its  first  public  meeting 
to-day  in  the  Madison  Square  Theatre.  The  Minnesota 
Peace  Society  has  sent  us  no  report.  The  Chicago  So- 
ciety has  done  a  good  deal  of  valuable  work  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  literature  and  in  holding  public  meetings. 
A  great  meeting  of  three  thousand  was  held  under  its 
auspices  on  the  30th  of  October  in  the  Sinai  Temple,  as 
one  of  the  series  following  the  Peace  Congress,  and  an- 
other in  January  at  Hull  House.  It  has  placed  the 
Advocate  of  Peace  in  the  branches  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  and  distributed  besides  other  literature 
five  hundred  copies  of  Mrs.  Mead's  "Primer  of  the 
Peace  Movement "  to  principals  and  superintendents  of 
schools,  clergymen  and  others.  The  Kansas  State  Peace 
Society  with  headquarters  at  Wichita  has  been  very 
active.  Besides  holding  two  public  meetings,  it  has  be- 
gun the  creation  of  a  peace  library  for  the  use  of  its 
members  and  others.  It  has  also  secured  a  considerable 
number  of  subscribers  to  the  Advocate  of  Peace  in 
different  parts  of  Kansas.  The  New  York  German- 
American  Society,  organized  soon  after  the  Peace  Con- 
gress meetings,  with  Dr.  Ernst  Richard  of  Columbia 
University  as  president,  is  carrying  on  a  vigorous  propa- 
ganda among  the  German- speaking  people  of  New  York 
and  vicinity,  which  it  hopes  to  extend  as  far  as  possible 
to  Germans  elsewhere.  It  has  now  seventy-five  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  are  furnished  with  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  at  the  expense  of  their  general^  treasury. 

Of  all  these  new  societies  the  one  at  Cincinnati  is  the 
largest  and  most  strenuous.  It  was  organized  the  day 
following  the  great  meeting  in  October,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Baroness  Yon  Suttner  and  others.  Its 
membership  has  already  reached  nearly  two  hundred. 
Professor  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  the  historian,  is  its  president. 
Its  Executive  Committee  and  list  of  thirty  vice-presidents 
include  some  of  the  foremost  men  and  women  of  the 
city.  The  Society  secured  the  endorsement  of  the  arbi- 
tration treaties,  when  they  were  before  the  Senate,  by 
seven  religious  and  commercial  bodies,  including  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Trade.  It  has  held  several  public  meet- 
ings, is  now  engaged  in  securing  signatures  to  petitions 
in  favor  of  arbitration  and  -of  peace  in  the  East,  is  cele- 
brating this  18th  of  May  by  a  great  public  meeting  in 
which  the  schools  will  be  represented  by  a  deputation  of 
one  hundred  girls,  has  placed  literature  for  the  day's 
exercises  in  the  hands  of  the  school  principals,  and  will 
send  two  delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress  at  Lucerne. 

The  first  steps  have  likewise  been  taken  toward  the 
organization  of  an  auxiliary  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  as  president. 
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PEACE    DAYS. 

The  Sunday  before  Christmas,  the  22d  of  February 
and  the  18th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  Hague  Conference,  are  now  regularly  observed  as 
peace  days  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  peace  so- 
cieties and  other  organizations.  The  18th  of  May,  the 
day  on  which  we  are  meeting,  is  being  celebrated  this 
year  much  more  widely  than  ever  before.  It  is  observed 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Chautauqua  Circles  all  over  the 
land,  and  they  are  to  keep  it  regularly  hereafter.  The 
W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  local  councils  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women  are  also  widely  observing  it  So  are  many 
other  organizations  including  some  of  the  patriotic  socie- 
ties. It  seems  certain  therefore  to  become  the  general 
international  peace  day  for  the  world. 

ARBITRATION    AND    PEACE    WORK    IN    THE    SCHOOLS. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  observance  of  this 
18th  of  May  is  the  large  share  being  taken  in  it  for  the 
first  time  by  the  schools  of  our  country.  The  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Education  issued  in  April,  through 
its  secretary,  Hon.  George  H.  Martin,  a  letter  to  all 
school  superintendents  of  the  state,  suggesting  the  observ- 
ance of  the  day  by  proper  exercises,  and  outlining  the 
kind  of  a  program  which  might  be  employed.  The 
request  of  the  State  Board  was  promptly  taken  up  by 
a  large  number  of  superintendents,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history  the  Massachusetts  schools  have 
openly  associated  themselves  with  the  international  peace 
movement. 

In  Ohio  a  program  for  the  celebration  of  the  day  was 
arranged,  in  consultation  with  our  office,  by  the  Ohio 
School  Journal  of  Columbus,  and  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  that  State  also  sent  a  letter  to 
the  superintendents  of  schools  similar  to  that  of  Secre- 
tary Martin  of  Massachusetts.  What  has  today  hap- 
pened in  the  schools  of  our  Commonwealth  has  also 
taken  place  in  parts  of  this  great  State  of  the  Middle 
West.  No  other  States,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  in  this 
general  way  taken  up  the  subject,  but  in  many  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  other  States  single  schools  have 
observed  the  day,*  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Greater  New  York  having  arranged  for  its  observance 
in  all  the  schools  under  his  charge. 

We  know  of  no  more  encouraging  feature  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  movement  than  that  the  public  schools 
should  thus  have  begun  actively  to  associate  themselves 
with  it  in  this  country  as  they  have  already  done  in  one 
or  two  of  the  European  States,  notably  France.  The 
writers  of  histories  for  schools  have-  also  begun  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  new  conceptions  of  the  proper  rela- 
tions of  nations  to  each  other,  as  witness  the  chapter  on 
"  The  International  State  "  in  the  recent  revised  edition 
of  Professor  P.  V.  N.  Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History.      THE  BLOCH  museum  AT  lucerne. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  Bloch  Museum  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
has  recently  been  published.  The  committee  has  ex- 
pended during  the  year  something  over  $3,500  for  the 
increase  of  articles  in  the  Museum,  for  publications  in 
furtherance  of  the  studies  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Bloch, 
and  as  subventions  to  a  few  groups  of  peace  societies. 
The  peace  department  of  the  Museum  has  been  steadily 
added  to,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  an  early  day  this  may 


be  so  expanded  and  developed  as  properly  to  carry  out 
the  wish  of  the  founder. 

THE    NOBEL   PEACE    PBIZE. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1904,  amounting  to  nearly 
$40,000,  was  awarded  on  the  tenth  day  of  December  to 
the  Institute  of  International  Law.  This  Institute  con- 
sists of  a  small  body  of  specialists  devoted  to  the  scien- 
tific study  and  exposition  of  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  It  was  founded  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
has  done  its  work  in  a  quiet  way  and  has  not  been  much 
known  to  the  general  public  or  even  to  the  circles  of  the 
peace  workers. 

THE    WORK    OP    THE    HAGUE    COURT. 

No  case  has  been  decided  by  the  Hague  Court  during 
the  past  year.  The  Japanese  House  Tax  case,  sub- 
mitted to  it  nearly  two  years  ago,  has  been  under 
consideration  the  past  winter  by  a  tribunal  of  three  mem- 
bers selected  from  the  body  of  the  Court.  The  consider- 
ation of  the  contentions  of  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute, 
Japan  on  the  one  side,  and  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
France  on  the  other,  has  been  practically  completed,  and 
a  decision  is  expected  at  any  moment.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  agreement  made  between  them 
last  year,  Great  Britain  and  France  have  also  submitted 
to  the  Court  the  question  of  the  French  protectorate 
over  the  Sultan  of  Muscat. 

The  site  for  the  Carnegie  Palace  of  Peace  at  The 
Hague,  in  which  the  Court  with  its  library  is  hereafter 
to  be  lodged,  has  been  selected  by  the  Netherlands  gov- 
ernment, and  the  question  of  the  design  for  the  building 
has  been  submitted  to  the  competition  of  the  architects 
of  all  nations  —  an  act  of  international  fraternity  of  very 
large  significance. 

THE    NORTH    SEA    TRAWLER   INCIDENT. 

Among  the  pacific  settlements  of  the  year,  that  of  the 
Dogger  Bank  trawling  affair  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  has  taken  foremost  place.  The  firing  of  the 
Russian  Baltic  fleet  upon  British  fishing  vessels,  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  life  and  the  destruction  of  boats, 
caused  for  a  brief  period  intense  feeling  between  the 
British  and  the  Russians,  and  but  for  the  existence  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention  would 
most  probably  have  resulted  in  a  disastrous  war.  The 
two  governments,  however,  to  their  everlasting  honor, 
remained  calm  and  self-possessed  during  the  excitement, 
and  on  the  suggestion  of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Delcass6,  they  proceeded  to  make  use  of  an 
important  provision  of  the  Hague  Convention  thereto- 
fore dormant,  and  created  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to 
determine  the  facts  of  the  case.  This  immediately  put 
an  end  to  the  clamor  for  war.  The  Commission,  after 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  facts,  made  a  report 
that  was  accepted  by  both  governments.  The  claims 
thereupon  presented  by  Great  Britain  were  promptly 
paid  by  Russia,  and  the  ugly  incident  closed.  This 
event  makes  still  more  clear  the  immense  progress 
which  the  principles  of  peace  have  made  in  international 
relations,  and  the  remarkable  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
the  distinguished  statesmen  who  constituted  the  Hague 
Conference,  and  drew  up  the  memorable  convention  for 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes. 

ARBITRATIONS    OUTSIDE    OF    THE    HAGUE    COURT. 

The  settlement  of  cases  outside  of  the  Hague  Court  by 
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speoial  arbitrators  and  commissions  has  continued  daring 
the  year,  though  no  cases  of  any  great  importance  have 
been  thus  disposed  of.  The  principal  ones  are  the  follow- 
ing :  The  French-Venezuelan  claims  case ;  the  boundary 
question  between  Costa  Rica  and  the  new  republic  of 
Panama;  the  question  of  the  indemnity  claims  of  the 
Newfoundland  French  fishermen;  the  Reid- Newfound- 
land Company  claims  case ;  a  question  of  the  boundary 
between  Ecuador  and  Peru;  the  Barotseland  boundary 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal;  the 
British- Brazilian  Guiana  boundary  dispute ;  the  Swedish- 
Norwegian  sea-frontier  question ;  the  British- Russian  seal 
fisheries  dispute  (originally  submitted  to  arbitration,  but 
finally  settled  by  compromise) ;  the  Kantao  Island  case 
between  China  and  Korea ;  the  Venezuelan-Italian  claims 
case ;  a  question  of  disputed  boundaries  between  Brazil 
and  Peru;  the  San  Domingo  Improvement  Company 
case;  and  the  Ecuador- Colombian  boundary  dispute. 
Some  of  these  cases  have  come  over  from  former  years 
and  some  of  them  are  not  yet  completed. 

THE    TREATIES    OF   OBLIGATORY   ARBITRATION. 

The  year  has  been  specially  marked  by  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion signed  by  the  civilized  governments.  The  list  has 
grown  to  thirty.  Nearly  half  of  these  have  been  ratified 
and  are  now  in  force.  Several  more  of  the  treaties  will 
probably  be  completed  within  a  short  time.  The  whole 
of  Western  Europe  is  thus  bound  together  in  entirely 
new  relations,  in  the  veritable  bonds  of  peace.  The 
eight  treaties  signed  by  Secretary  Hay  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal,  Switzerland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  Japan  have  unfortunately 
failed  to  go  into  effect  because  of  the  conflict  between  the 
"Senate  and  the  President  as  to  their  respective  powers  and 

Prerogatives  under  the  Constitution.  We  cannot  attempt 
ere  to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
their  failure,  equally  able  and  good  friends  of  the  cause 
taking  opposite  views  of  the  matter.  It  can  be  confi- 
dently asserted,  however,  that  the  cause  of  arbitration 
was  never  so  strong  in  our  nation  as  it  is  to-day.  These 
treaties  had  the  almost  universal  support  of  the  people, 
of  the  great  commercial,  religious  and  other  bodies  of 
the  land,  as  well  as  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Their  support  by  public  men  in  general,  includ- 
ing members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  very 
pronounced.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  country  has 
seemingly  fallen  behind  in  the  march,  it  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  has  in  no  wise  lost  its  wide  and  deep 
interest  in  the  great  movement  of  which  it  has  so  long 
been  the  leader.  It  is  expected  that  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  American  Interparliamentary  Group,  now 
numbering  two  hundred  members,  the  subject  of  a 
general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  among  all  the 
powers  of  the  world,  specifying  definite  kinds  of  con- 
troversies to  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  International 
Court,  will  occupy  a  prominent  if  not  the  foremost  place 
on  the  program  of  the  new  conference  at  The  Hague. 
A  delegation  of  about  twenty-five  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  will  attend  the  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference at  Brussels  in  September,  prepared  to  recommend 
through  that  body  the  adoption  of  such  a  general  arbitra- 
tion treaty  by  the  next  Hague  Conference.  So  that, 
after  all,  the  apparent  set-back  to  arbitration  given  by 
the  action  of  the  Senate  may  result  in  the  conclusion  of 


a  much  more  important  general  convention  among  the 
nations.         THE  PAN.AMEEICAN  treaties. 

The  treaty  drawn  at  the  Pan-American  Conference 
more  than  three  years  ago  for  the  submission  to  arbitra- 
tion of  all  questions  of  claims  between  the  American 
republics  has  now  been  ratified  by  practically  all  of  the 
governments  represented  in  the  Conference.  So  far  as  we 
know,  no  further  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
admission  of  the  American  states  as  parties  to  the  Hague 
Convention,  as  proposed  in  the  most  important  of  the 
Mexican  protocols. 

the  stated  international  congress. 

The  practical  project  of  a  Congress  of  the  Nations  to 
meet  at  stated  periods  to  study  and  make  suggestions  on 
questions  of  general  international  interest,  inaugurated 
by  our  Board  and  others  in  January,  1903,  has  received 
much  new  support  from  important  sources  during  the 
year.  It  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Tenth 
Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference.  It  also  received  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Interparliamentary  Conference 
at  St.  Louis,  and  was  incorporated  into  the  resolution 
adopted  by  that  body  as  one  of  the  subjects  which  ought 
to  he  considered  at  the  forthcoming  conference  at  The 
Hague.  The  Peace  Congress  held  at  Boston  in  October 
last  likewise  heartily  and  unanimously  endorsed  the 
proposition.  Further  support  was  given  to  it  by  the 
action  of  the  American  interparliamentary  Group  at  its 
meeting  immediately  after  the  close  of  Congress  on  the 
4th  of  March  last.  This  Group,  as  already  stated,  in- 
structed its  delegation  to  the  Conference  at  Brussels  to 
recommend  through  that  body  that  the  subject  be  placed 
upon  the  order  of  the  day  of  the  new  conference  which 
President  Roosevelt  has  called.  Congress  adjourned,  we 
regret  to  say,  without  taking  any  definite  action  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  which 
bad  been  presented  to  it  in  November,  1903.  But  the 
great  progress  during  the  year  of  the  idea  of  a  regular 
international  advisory  congress  justifies  us  in  believing 
that  this  next  great  step  forward  in  the  realization  of 
permanent  organized  peace  among  the  nations  will  be 
taken  at  an  early  day.  We  recommend  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Peace  Society  to  give  prominent 
attention  to  this  important  subject  in  all  their  work,  for 
the  only  sure  ground  for  the  permanent  peace  of  the 
world  is  the  complete  organization  of  the  nations  in  some 
form  of  political  federation. 

neutralization  . 

One  of  the  important  steps  taken  during  the  year 
toward  the  further  restriction  of  war  and  the  widening 
of  the  area  consecrated  to  peace  is  the  action  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  in  proposing  the 
neutralization  of  the  great  trade  routes  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Their  memorial  on  this  subject  has  been  sent  to  the 
national  authorities  at  Washington,  to  the  various  com- 
mercial bodies  of  the  United  States  and  to  many  similar 
bodies  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  They  fortify 
their  proposal  by  instancing  the  neutralization  of  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Luxemburg,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  more 
particularly  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  asking  for  the  creation  of 
these  neutral  zones  on  the  Atlantic,  where  ships  of  com- 
merce of  all  nations  may  pass  and  repass  unmolested  in 
time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  they  are  not  proposing 
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something  Dew  and  chimerical.  They  are  only  asking 
that  the  nations,  in  their  separate  and  common  interests, 
may  extend  to  these  great  highways  of  the  world's  com- 
merce the  same  principle  which  has  already  been  success- 
fully applied  by  them  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  The 
proposed  neutralization  of  these  well  determined  and 
charted  commercial  zones  on  the  high  sea  is  perfectly 
simple  «nd  practicable,  and  it  would  contribute  im- 
mensely to  the  undisturbed  order  and  peace  of  the 
world.  The  proposal  ought  to  meet  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  all  business  organizations  and  of  all  indi- 
viduals who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  humanity. 

ARMAMENTS. 

There  has  been  since  our  last  report  practically  no 
change  in  the  great  armaments  of  the  world,  except  that 
the  navies  of  several  of  the  great  powers  have  continued 
to  increase.  None  of  the  numerous  and  vigorous  appeals 
made  by  the  friends  of  peace  in  different  countries  for 
the  arrest  and  reduction  of  the  armaments  have  bad  any 
apparent  effect.  The  rivalry  still  goes  on,  and  the  finan- 
cial burdens  caused  thereby  have  grown  steadily  heavier 
upon  the  peoples.  A  strong  effort  was  made  in  Con* 
gress  at  its  recent  session  to  prevent  the  further  increase 
of  the  United  States  navy.  But  this  effort,  though 
developing  much  greater  strength  than  any  previous  one, 
finally  failed.  The  uselessness  and  folly  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  navy  of  a  country  situated  as  the 
United  States  is,  are  recognized  and  felt  more  deeply 
than  ever  before,  and  there  is  some  real  hope  that  an- 
other year  may  see  a  reversal  of  the  fatuous  policy  of  a 
big  navy  which  has  in  recent  years  dominated  the  politi- 
cal circles  of  the  country,  and  threatened  to  transform 
our  nation  from  its  former  condition  into  an  aggressive 
military  power  after  the  Old  World  type.  An  effort 
made  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  induce  the 
French  government  to  take  the  initiative  in  calling  a 
conference  for  the  special  consideration  of  this  subject 
likewise  failed.  No  government  seems  inclined  to  take 
the  lead  in  trying  to  remedy  this  great  evil,  the  further 
continuance  of  which  they  all  dread  and  deprecate.  It 
is  now  hoped  that  the  whole  subject  will  be  given  a 
leading  place  on  the  program  of  the  coming  conference 
at  The  Hague,  for  which  the  call  has  been  issued  by  our 
government. 

The  urgency  of  the  problem  of  reduction  of  arma- 
ments is  increasingly  felt  by  all  thoughtful  students  of 
international  affairs,  including  many  government  leaders 
in  different  countries.  How  soon  the  question  will  be 
practically  taken  up  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  great 
armaments  have  already  maintained  themselves  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  much  longer  than  years  ago  it  was  sup- 
posed they  could. '  But  their  growing  burdens  and  the 
increasing  success  of  arbitration  in  the  satisfactory  and 
honorable  settlement  of  international  disputes  make  it 
inevitable  that  the  problem  of  reduction,  difficult  and 
delicate  as  it  is,  must  and  will  in  the  near  future  be  seri- 
ously grappled  with. 

THE   RUSSO-JAPANESE    WAR. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  report  that  the  sanguinary  con- 
flict in  the  Far  East  has  gone  on  throughout  the  year. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  lives  on  both  sides  have  been  sac- 
rificed in  the  fierce  and  deadly  battles,  and  incredible 


sums  of  money  consumed  in  meeting  the  expenses.  Ex- 
traordinary efforts  from  many  sources  have  been  made 
to  end  the  hostilities.  Several  governments  have  stood 
ready  to  offer  mediation  at  the  first  sign  of  a  favorable 
moment.  Petitions  signed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
influential  citizens  in  several  countries  have  been  sent  to 
the  powers  signatory  of  the  Hague  Convention,  imploring 
them  to  make  a  joint  effort  to  terminate  the  frightful 
struggle.  On  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  our  President  and 
Secretary  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
urging  that  the  United  States  government  take  the  in- 
itiative in  trying  to  secure  united  mediation  by  the  powers. 
This  memorial  was  most  sympathetically  received,  but 
the  government  felt  that  the  attitude  of  the  belligerents 
towards  any  form  of  intervention  made  such  a  course  at 
the  time  impracticable.  All  such  attempts  from  what- 
ever source  have  so  far  been  in  vain.  The  belligerents, 
carried  forward  by  the  passion  of  war,  and  determined 
to  conquer  at  whatever  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  appeals  of  reason  and  humanity. 
As  we  submit  this  report,  the  great  armies  in  Manchuria 
are  facing  each  other  and  making  ready  to  add  another 
to  the  series  of  appalling  slaughters  which  have  already 
occurred,  and  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  are  daily  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  such  a  frightful  naval  battle  as  has 
never  yet  been  witnessed.  The  world  waits  in  silence 
and  dread  and  knows  not  what  the  end  will  be.  Many 
are  expressing  the  hope  that  this  gigantic  conflict,  which 
has  been  so  widely  and  deeply  regretted,  may  prove  to 
be  the  last  of  the  big  wars,  and  that  its  sad  and  costly 
lessons  may  even  hasten  the  completion  and  universal 
adoption  of  an  international  system  which  will  make  any 
repetition  of  such  a  calamity  hereafter  impossible. 

THE  PEACE  CONGRESS  AT  LUCERNE. 

The  Fourteenth  International  Peace  Congress,  as  was 
decided  at  the  Boston  Congress  last  autumn,  is  to  .be 
held  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  beginning  on  the  19th  of 
September.  The  great  success  of  the  Congress  here  has 
aroused  extraordinary  interest  throughout  Europe  in  the 
coming  meeting  there,  and  extensive  preparations  are 
being  made  to  render  the  Lucerne  Congress,  if  possible, 
more  influential  than  any  previous  one  has  been.  All 
the  countries  of  Europe  will  be  represented  by  strong 
delegations,  and  we  are  hoping  that  a  large  and  influ- 
ential delegation  may  go  from  the  United  States.  The 
moment  is  a  peculiarly  important  one  in  the  history  of 
the  movement,  and  the  meeting  at  Lucerne,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Europe,  ought  to  be  made  so  commanding  in 
influence  as  to  compel  the  whole  continent  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  and  begin  at  once  the  pulling  down 
of  the  gigantic  militarism  which  has  so  long  been 
a  curse  to  all  the  European  populations. 

THE    OUTLOOK. 

It  is  not  easy  in  the  midst  of  the  opposing  tendencies 
and  contradictory  events  of  the  time  to  strike  a  balance 
and  determine  in  detail  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
days  to  come.  But  it  seems  clear  from  the  foregoing 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  year  that,  notwithstanding 
the  cruel  tragedy  in  the  East,  and  in  spite  of  the  per- 
sistence of  the  system  of  devouring  militarism  and  other 
discouraging  things,  the  cause  of  international  amity  and 
rational  adjustment  of  differences  has  made  long  strides 
towards  complete  success.    Arbitration  is  no  longer  an 
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experiment.  Its  practicability  and  usefulness  are  no 
longer  questioned  by  any  thoughtful  person.  The  bond 
of  fellowship  and  peace,  created  by  the  numerous  arbi- 
tration treaties  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  has 
placed  a  considerable  section  of  the  civilized  world  almost 
beyond  the  possibility  of  war  in  the  future.  Increased 
numbers  of  men  and  women  in  all  lands  have  become 
open  and  uncompromising  opponents  of  the  whole  war 
system.  The  numerous  organizations  which  are  working 
for  the  destruction  of  war  are  conscious  of  their  strength 
and  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  as  never  before,  and  are 
incessantly  pushing  the  battle  to  the  very  gates  against 
this  ancient  folly  of  the  race.  Though  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult task  still  awaits  us,  requiring  supreme  devotion  and 
unremitting  toil,  there  is  no  longer  any  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  final  triumph  at  no  distant  day  of  the  principles  for 
which  the  American  Peace  Society  has  contended  for 
seventy-seven  years.  God  is  for  us,  and  all  the  great 
upward  movements  of  the  race  are  cooperating  with 
increased  power  to  hasten  the  day  when  war  shall  no 
longer  desolate  any  section  of  the  globe. 

MEMBERSHIP    AND    FINANCES. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  as  a  result  of  the  Boston 
Peace  Congress  and  the  general  growth  of  interest  in 
the  peace  cause  the  membership  of  the  Society,  in  spite 
of  the  loss  of  valuable  members,  has  materially  increased 
during  the  year.  More  than  two  hundred  new  members 
iiave  been  added  to  our  list.  The  Treasurer's  report 
shows  that  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund  has  paid  into  our 
treasury  the  sum  of  $2,500.  The  receipts  from  other 
sources  have  been  larger  than  heretofore,  and  in  spite 
of  the  increased  outlays  the  treasury  begins  another  year 
with  a  considerable  balance. 

A    PERMANENT    HEADQUARTERS   AND    A    LARGER 
ENDOWMENT. 

There  is  one  other  subject  to  which  we  call  your  seri- 
ous attention.  In  view  of  the  immense  progress  of  the 
international  peace  movement  in  recent  years  and  the 
commanding  position  which  it  now  holds  as  the  foremost 
cause  before  the  world;  in  view  also  of  the  long  and 
honorable  career  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  in- 
itiating many  of  the  important  steps  in  the  advancement 
of  the  movement,  and  of  the  great  and  growing  demands 
pressing  upon  it  for  the  years  to  come,  our  Board  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  following  a 
recommendation  of  the  Thirteenth  International  Peace 
Congress,  has  concluded  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Society  to  have  a  building  of  its  own  to  serve  as  a  per- 
manent headquarters  and  centre  of  its  work  —  a  building 
which  also,  from  rentals,  will  furnish  a  much-needed  in- 
crease of  income  for  the  enlargement  and  strengthening 
of  its  propaganda.  We  have  prepared,  therefore,  an 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Boston  and  else- 
where to  furnish  the  means  —  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  more  —  by  which  such  a  building  may  be  se- 
cured at  an  early  date.  A  copy  of  the  appeal,  giving  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  based,  is  herewith  submitted  for 
your  consideration.  The  Board  hopes  that  its  decision 
to  take  this  step  will  meet  with  your  unanimous  and 
hearty  endorsement. 

With  gratitude  to  God  for  his  favor  and  blessing  during 
the  year,  we  respectfully  submit  this  report. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Secretary. 


Letter  from  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt. 

On  Board  Steamer  "Kronprinz," 
May  7,  1905. 

The  following  letter  from  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  in- 
tended for  the  Annual  Meeting,  was  not  received  till  the 
next  morning. 

My  dear  Dr.  Trueblood:  I  write  these  lines  on  the 
high  sea  to  attest  my  presence  at  least  in  spirit  at  your 
Annual  Meeting.  My  wish  to  comply  with  your  kind 
invitation  and  address  in  person  the  Boston  pioneers  of 
our  great  movement  failed  of  realization,  as  you  know, 
because  of  the  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Brussels  on  May  15,  and  which  I 
am  obliged  to  attend  in  order  that  our  American  propo-' 
sition  may  be  included  in  the  program  for  the  next 
Interparliamentary  Conference.  To  me  it  is  somewhat 
comforting  to  know  that  in  going  abroad  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  serve  the  same  cause  which  would  have  impelled 
me  to  go  to  Boston,  namely,  that  "sacred  principle9' 
Elihu  Burritt  spoke  about,  and  which  an  inner  voice 
tells  me  bears  the  indelible  inscription,  "In  hoc  signo 
vinces!" 

By  the  time  these  lines  reach  Boston  you  will  already 
have  been  advised  by  cable  of  the  action  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council.  Therefore  I  shall  prefer,  instead 
of  discussing  my  European  mission,  to  emphasize  a  point 
which  has  frequently  occurred  to  me.  To  impress 
American  statesmen  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlist  the 
masses  of  our  people  in  the  peace  movement,  and  in 
order  to  do  so,  peace  societies  after  the  pattern  of  your 
noble  body  should  be  organized  all  over  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  larger  cities.  It  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  raise  the  means  for  such  a  purpose  when  nothing 
is  required  beyond  the  expenses  for  organizers,  lecturers 
and  literature.  Our  system  of  government  rests  on  the 
franchise,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  being  used  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  cause,  the  American  lawmaker  will  "  nolens 
volens "  be  quickly  converted  to  it,  because  his  official 
existence,  too,  depends  upon  the  votes  of  the  people. 
A  strong  organization  of  the  friends  of  arbitration  and 
peace  will  not  only  afford  support  and  encouragement  to 
those  in  official  life  who  are  already  with  us,  but  will 
indeed  have  the  effect  of  converting  those  who  hitherto 
have  shown  indifference  or  contempt  for  our  cause; 
for  it  is  a  most  gratifying  philosophical  truth  that  the 
magnetism  of  a  principle  which  is  inherently  right  is 
irresistible  to  all  well  meaning  men  and  women  who 
happen  to  come  within  the  range  of  its  attractive  force. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  call  attention  to 
another  fact.  In  contending  for  a  new  order  of  things 
in  international  society,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
enemies.  In  order  to  establish  peace  conditions  it  is  not 
necessary  to  first  destroy  the  engines  of  war,  or  even  to 
antagonize  the  supporters  of  the  present  military  system. 
As  long  as  this  system  prevails  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
our  principles  to  remain  absolutely  indifferent  toward 
the  maintenance  or  even  an  increase  of  armaments,  for, 
without  force  or  violence,  our  system  will  automatically 
take  the  place  of  the  present  one,  and  the  first  effect  of 
it  will  be  to  relegate  these  armaments  to  the  junk  shop. 
The  discoverer  of  electric  light  did  not  have  to  destroy 
the  old-time  oil  lamps  in  order  to  introduce  and  make 
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room  for  his  discovery — the  new  light  simply  displaced  bat  if  their  efforts  at  pacification  fail,  such  fairare  always 

the  old  lamps  and   made  them   unnecessary.     In  the  injures  our  cause. 

same  manner  will  the  general  adoption  of  a  system  of         In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  and  the 

arbitration  based  upon  a  code  of  international  law  to  be  members  of  the  Boston  Peace  Society  upon  the  noble 

enacted  by  a  Congress  of  Nations  and  administered  by  *?f  k  in  which  they  are  engaged,  upon  the  great  success 

an  International  Supreme  Court  displace  the  system  of  of  laf  years  ?~°?  Congress,  and  upon  the  encourage: 

.  j     •  i  l-  t  i.*  •      •     •  *        a-      i  ment  your  society  is  giving  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  the 

force  and  violence  which  now  obtains  m  international  frfends  of  that  cause  Everywhere. 

relations.     For  the  same   reason   it  is  not  incumbent         Hoping  that  it  may  be  my  good  fortune  to  be  with 

upon  the  friends  of  arbitration  to  meddle  with  cases  of  you  on  ^ome  future  occasion,  I  remain 

actual  war.     Even  if  they  bring  about  peace,  it  would  Yours  very  truly, 

not  be  the  peace  we  strive  for,  but  merely  an  armistice ;  Riohabd  Bartholdt. 


Appeal  for  Funds  for  a  Building  to  Serve  as  a  Permanent  Headquarters  of  the 

American  Peace  Society. 

The  Directors  of  the  American  Peace  Society  hereby  earnestly  appeal  to  the  friends  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  peace  in  America  for  funds  with  which  to  procure  a  building  to  serve  as  a  permanent  and  worthy  head- 
quarters of  the  Society's  work,  and  to  furnish,  from  rentals,  a  much  needed  increase  of  income. 

The  cause  of  international  arbitration  and  peace  has  now  become  the  greatest  and  most  commanding  reform 
before  the  world.  But  not  a  single  one  of  the  societies  which  have  sustained  and  developed  the  movement  to  its 
present  commanding  position  has  yet  been  able  to  have  a  building  of  its  own.  This  great  lack  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  exist. 

The  International  Peace  Congress  held  in  Boston  in  October  last  passed  a  resolution  strongly  urging  the 
creation  and  adequate  endowment  of  centres  of  peace  propaganda  in  a  number  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  world. 
Boston,  which  has  always  been  foremost  in  America  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause,  should  clearly  be  the  first  city  to 
have  such  an  adequately  equipped  and  endowed  centre. 

The  American  Peace  Society,  which  has  been  located  in  Boston  since  1837,  represents  the  oldest  peace  move- 
ment in  the  world,  the  earliest  of  the  societies  from  which  it  was  organized  in  1828  having  been  established  in  1815. 

It  has  now  a  rapidly  growing  list  of  members  in  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

It  has  published  an  official  organ  of  its  work  and  of  the  movement  in  general  continuously  from  the  date  of  its 
organization. 

It  has  published  and  distributed  many  millions  of  pages  of  peace  literature. 

It  has  initiated  many  of  the  important  steps  which  have  been  taken  for  the  organization  of  peace  among  the 
nations. 

One  of  the  chief  phases  of  its  early  work  was  the  advocacy  of  a  High  Court  and  Congress  of  Nations. 

It  has  always  pleaded  for  the  permanent  adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war  in  deal- 
ing with  international  controversies. 

It  was  the  first  society  to  urge  the  holding  of  International  Peace  Congresses. 

Its  memorials  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  been  followed  by  the  passing  of  influential  resolu- 
tions by  that  body. 

It  was  on  the  initiative  of  the  Society  that  the  International  Law  Association  was  formed  more  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

It  was  the  first  to  propose  the  holding  of  a  Pan-American  Conference  for  the  promotion  of  arbitration  and 
better  commercial  relations  among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Fifty  years  ago,  through  its  president,  Judge  William  Jay,  it  proposed  the  insertion  of  arbitral  clauses  in 
treaties  of  commerce. 

It  gave  its  immediate  and  unqualified  support  to  the  proposal  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  for  the  holding  of  the  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  ;  and  since  the  Court 
was  set  up,  it  has  used  its  utmost  influence  to  bring  the  tribunal  into  speedy  operation,  and  to  make  it,  in  fact,  a 
World  Tribunal. 

The  Resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  unanimously  adopted  in  February,  1903,  inviting  Congress  to 
authorize  the  President  to  take  steps  toward  the  creation  of  a  Regular  Advisory  Congress  of  the  Nations  to  meet  at 
stated  periods,  was  proposed  by  the  Society. 
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What  the  Society  has  done  in  the  past  and  is  still  doing,  and  the  interests  of  the  great  cause  which  it 
represents,  make  it  fitting  that  it  should  possess  a  building  of  its  own,  which  would  furnish  not  only  a  conspicuous 
and  influential  headquarters,  but  also  a  largely  increased  income,  from  rentals,  for  the  strengthening  and  extension 
of  its  work  according  to  the  demands  of  the  time.    The  increased  income  is  now  urgently  needed. 

It  will  require  $100,000  or  more  to  secure  and  equip  such  a  headquarters  as  is  here  contemplated ;  and  the 
Directors  confidently  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  movement  in  Boston  and  throughout  the  nation  to  furnish  them 
with  the  means  to  enable  them  to  secure  a  building  whieh  will  be  not  only  an  honor  to  the  cause,  bat  a  powerful 
agency  in  its  further  promotion. 


Subscription  for  Headquarters  and  Endowment  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

We,  the  undersigned,  promise  to  pay  to  the  said  Society  the  sums  set  against  our  names  respectively, 
One-half  in  the  year  1905  One-half  in  the  year  1906 

provided  by  gifts,  pledges  and  legacies  $100,000  can  be  made  up  within  two  years  from  this  date,  April  24,  1905. 


Addresses  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  May  18. 

Address  of  Charles  E.  Adams  of  Lowell,  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  come  into  this  peaceful  atmosphere,  freed 
from  the  commercial  strife,  the  industrial  warfare,  and 
the  professional  contests  incidental  to  everyday  life. 
Being  here  necessarily  stimulates  a  longing  for  those 
delightful  conditions,  you  will  remember,  described  by 
the  author  of  u  Daybreak,"  as  existing  upon  the  planet 
Mars,  where  the  people  had  no  trials  nor  tribulations, 
were  not  restricted  by  government,  were  one  happy 
family,  at  peace  with  all  the  world  outside,  as  well  as 
with  their  own  planet. 

I  presume  you  would  not  call  it  a  piece  of  exaggera- 
tion if  I  should  say  that  people  on  the  planet  Earth 
have  not  quite  reached  that  altruistic  state.  Our  ances- 
tors had  their  Indian  troubles,  but  they  were  bound  to 
have  peace,  if  they  had  to  fight  for  it.  I  was  recently 
reading  an  extract  from  the  records  of  the  old  town  of 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  as  far  back  as  1671,  where  the  select- 
men ordered  that  every  male  person  over  fifteen  years 
of  age  should  bring  to  the  meeting-house  a  club  four  or 
five  feet  in  length,  with  a  good  large  knob  on  the  end, 
and  leave  the  same  at  the  meeting-house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  peace  whenever  the  occasion  re- 
quired. I  fear  that  this  spirit  has  been  inherited  some- 
what by  their  descendants,  for  we  are  creating  armies 
and  building  battleships  to  use  "  whenever  occasion  re- 
quires ! " 

I  am  asked  to  say  a  few  words  to-night  as  to  the 
work  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade,  which 
is  composed  of  forty-six  commercial  bodies  representing 
the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State,  re- 
garding this  peace  movement.  The  subject  was  most 
forcibly  brought  to  their  attention  about  two  years  ago 
by  a  visit  from  Dr.  Thomas  Barclay,  former  Chairman 
of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  and  his 
description  of  what  the  business  men  of  France  and 
England  had  done  in  securing  a  treaty  between  those 
two  countries  when  every  other  interest  had  failed  — 
government,    politicians,    and    administrative    officials. 


Representatives  from  the  business  organizations  of  those 
two  countries  met  in  Paris,  to  the  number  of  about 
eight  hundred,  and  they  decided  that  an  arbitration 
treaty  should  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. That  convention  dissolved,  and  those  represent- 
atives of  commercial  bodies  returned  home,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  after  the  celebrated  treaty  between 
England  and  France  was  arranged,  and  to  that  conven- 
tion, with  its  successful  results,  may  be  attributed  much 
of  the  inspiration  of  our  business  men  to-day,  as  it 
placed  the  matter  before  them  in  a  practical  light. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Trade  had  resolutions  in- 
troduced into  Congress  asking  that  negotiations  be  re- 
opened for  treaties  between  the  great  countries  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  hundreds  of  simi- 
lar resolutions  were  presented  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  result  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman  —  not  an 
absolute  failure,  but  disappointment,  we  think,  to  the 
business  men  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  all  others  in- 
terested in  the  peace  movement.  But,  as  you  suggested, 
it  has  been  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  and  we  hope 
the  powers  that  be  will  arrange  something  in  that  direc- 
tion in  the  near  future  that  will  be  satisfactory  and 
greatly  advance  the  cause. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  whom  we  all  respect  and  ad- 
mire, introduced  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
carried  through  the  State  Board  of  Trade  regarding 
neutral  commercial  zones  on  the  Atlantic.  It  appears, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  that  it  would  be  wise  if  a  treaty  were 
arranged  whereby  neutral  zones  between  the  ports  of 
North  America,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  should  be  established,  and  that  within 
those  zones  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  and  repass  at  all  times  without  fear  of 
seizure  or  interruption,  whatever  the  existing  condition 
might  be  between  the  nations  of  the  world.  No  new 
principle  was  involved  in  the  proposition,  for  in  1817 
the  same  principle  was  applied  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
waterways  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  ocean, 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  result  of 
that  action  seems  to  have  proved  one  of  great  economy, 
for  the  treaty  made  possible  that  very  little  garrison 
work  should  be  required  by  the  two  countries,  thus 
saving  an  immense  expense.    The  Suez  Canal,  in  the  in- 
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terests  of  trade  and  commerce,  is  also  neutralized ;  mili- 
tary Europe  has  neutralized  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  so  that  this  proposition,  if 
carried  out,  will  much  advance  the  peace  movement,  as 
well  as  protect  commercial  intercourse,  should  war 
break  out  between  nations. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  state  just  how  far  the  business 
men  of  the  country  can  assist  this  movement.  It  is 
recognized  that  commercial  bodies  as  a  rule  are  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  trade  and  commerce  more 
than  they  are  for  the  consideration  of  sentimental  propo- 
sitions. But  when  the  statistics  are  given,  —  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  are  practically  true,  —  that  forty  million 
lives  were  sacrificed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  billions 
of  dollars  were  expended  in  the  engineering  of  warfare 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  business  community  are  beginning 
to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  this  money  should  be  turned 
into  a  different  channel.  All  history  records  that  war  is 
an  injury  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  that  peace  makes 
commerce  thrive ;  and  for  this  reason  business  men  are 
interested  in  the  success  of  this  movement,  and  will 
oodperate  with  such  societies  as  that  represented  here 
to-night  to  make  this  peace  cause  their  own. 

Resolutions  may  be  passed  by  this  society  and  by 
commercial  bodies  and  similar  organizations  from  now 
to  the  next  century,  without  accomplishing  any  good 
result,  unless  they  are  followed  by  persistent  and  aggre- 
gated effort. 

A  movement  was  initiated  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
commercial  bodies  of  Massachusetts  to  create  a  national 
business  department  at  Washington,  and  it  was  over 
fourteen  years  before  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Commerce  was  a  reality.  That  means  that  we  had  to 
knock  at  the  doors  of  Congress  every  year  for  fourteen 
years  with  all  the  influence  that  we  had  at  our  command 
in  order  to  create  that  great  Department.  And  that 
will  be  the  case  in  the  matter  of  arbitration  treaties, 
though  perhaps  not  so  much  so,  because  they  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  a  great  factor  in  the  administering  of 
public  affairs  in  all  countries. 

But  there  is  an  element  on  which  I  place  fully  as  much 
dependence  as  upon  the  business  community,  or  any 
other  influence  that  we  know  anything  about,  for  this 
cause,  and  that  is  the  women  of  the  world.  [Applause.] 
They  are  persistent,  they  are  sentimental,  and  they  are 
enthusiastic,  and  when  they  commence  in  any  lines  of 
reform,  my  observation  has  shown  that  they  never  halt 
till  they  have  accomplished  the  desired  result. 

But  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Trade,  through  its  commercial 
bodies  and  membership,  will  heartily  cooperate  with  your 
organization  in  carrying  on  the  good  work,  although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  give  attention  to  the  details  as  this 
Society  can,  organized  as  it  is  practically  for  this  work. 
And  let  me  say  in  regard  to  the  proposed  neutral  zones, 
which  I  think  are  to  be  an  important  consideration  in 
the  movement,  that  the  State  Board  of  Trade  forwarded 
the  neutral  zone  resolutions  to  Congress,  and  with  the 
approval  of  this  Society  has  sent  its  circulars  all  over 
this  country,  and  forwarded  large  numbers  of  them  to 
England,  France  and  Germany,  and  have  asked  the  com- 
mercial bodies  of  those  countries  to  join  with  us  in  what 


we  believe  will  prove  to  be  a  powerful  wedge  in  accom- 
plishing the  results  that  we  all  desire. 

Address  of   Hon.  George   H.  ilartln,  Secretary  of  the 
ilassachusetts  State  Board  off  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  sugges- 
tion of  calling  upon  the  children  of  the  State  to  unite 
in  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary,  the  18th  of  May, 
came  to  me  from  Mrs.  Mead  and  Mr.  Trueblood.  It 
was  my  very  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  follow 
the  suggestion,  and  to  do  what  I  could  to  introduce 
the  subject  to  the  thought  of  the  school  people  of 
the  State.  And  in  doing  that  I  was  helped  also  by 
some  other  people  who  began  their  work  a  long  time 
ago.  When  the  proposition  came  to  me  I  wondered 
just  how  I  could  do  it  without  seeming  to  be  officious, 
and  yet  do  it  officially.  It  occurred  to  me  that  in 
an  old  school  law  made  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  a  very  interesting  collocation  of  virtues 
prescribed  for  all  instructors  of  youth,  beginning  with 
the  president  of  Harvard  college  down  through  the 
college  professors  and  preceptors  of  academies  to  all 
other  teachers.  They  were  required  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  children  and 
youth  committed  to  their  care  among  other  virtues 
these  three :  "  love  of  country,  humanity  and  universal 
bepevolence."  There  I  saw  my  opportunity.  The 
schools  had  for  years  required  by  local  rules  to  develop 
the  love  of  country  by  special  exercises  on  Washington's 
birthday,  the  19th  of  April  and  Memorial  Day.  I  saw 
at  once  that  those  other  two  virtues  which  the  fathers 
had  placed  by  the  side  of  love  of  country — humanity 
and  universal  benevolence  —  were  the  very  ones  which 
were  to  be  commemorated  on  this  day.  And  so  it  was 
purely  an  official  act  to  invite  the  school  people  of  the 
State  to  do  what  they  had  been  all  their  lives  under 
legal  obligation  to  do.  I  had  simply  to  call  attention  to 
an  old  law,  and  to  ask  them  to  obey  it. 

And  they  have  accepted  the  suggestion  with  very 
great  unanimity,  and  Dr.  Trueblood  has  been  almost 
overwhelmed  with  applications  for  peace  literature  to  be 
used  in  the  schools.  So  that  the  movement  which  this 
society  has  begun  has  been  growing  auspiciously  and  is 
likely  to  continue  and  spread.  The  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Ohio  prepared  a  circular  similar  to 
ours  and  sent  it  over  that  State.  So  a  beginning  has 
been  made.  We  see  that  this  is  the  place  to  begin. 
Any  movement  that  touches  humanity  so  deeply  must 
get  into  the  minds  of  children.  We  must  expect  that 
the  development  of  this  peace  idea  will  be  slow  because 
as  soon  as  we  begin  we  find  ourselves  pretty  closely  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  most  elemental  instincts  of 
humanity. 

I  picked  up  a  paper  from  Michigan  that  told  of  two 
little  girls.  A  mother  discovered  her  own  little  girl  in 
rather  forcible  combat  with  another.  She  took  her 
beside  her  knee  and  began  to  talk  to  her  in  regard  to  it, 
telling  her  how  wrong  it  was,  and  said,  "Satan  must 
have  put  that  thought  into  your  heart."  The  little  girl 
said,  "  Well,  perhaps  he  told  me  about  pulling  her  hair, 
but  I  thought  about  kicking  her  shins  all  by  myself  1" 

So  we  are  in  contact,  as  I  say,  with  some  very 
elemental  instincts  when  we  teach  peace  in  the  public 
schools. 
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When  we  come  really  to  talk  about  peace  and  war, 
with  the  idea  of  instilling  fundamental  principles,  we 
shall  need  to  remember,  in  connection  with  all  educa- 
tional work,  that  there  are  evils  of  peace  as  well  as  evils 
of  war.  "Peace  hath  her  victories."  Peace  hath  her 
crimes  no  less  disastrous  than  those  of  war.  We  say 
war  lets  loose  all  the  passions  of  men.  True.  So  may 
peace.  The  opportunity  and  the  immunity  that  war 
may  bring,  money  can  buy  in  times  of  peace  —  and  does. 
That  Rome  that  Milton  described  in  the  "  Hymn  to  the 
Nativity,"  that  time  when 

"  No  war  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around: 
The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood; 
The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng; " 

—  that  was  the  very  Rome  that  Juvenal  described  in  his 
satires  and  Paul  in  his  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  —  the  same  Rome  at  peace.  There  are  evile  of 
peace.  And  so,  when  I  came  to  study  this  old  school 
law  I  saw  how  wise  the  men  who  made  it  were.  They 
grouped  about  these  virtues  of  which  I  have  spoken 
certain  others.  A  remarkable  body  of  men  composed 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1789,  the  first  General 
Court  that  assembled  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  John  Hancock  was 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  Samuel  Adams,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
two  men  who  afterward  became  governors,  Christopher 
Gore  and  William  Eustis.  In  the  House  also  was 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  Major-General,  Washington's  familiar 
friend  and  associate  through  the  Revolution.  General 
Glover  of  Marblehead  was  there,  and  there  were  fifty 
men  with  the  title  captain,  major,  or  colonel  —  how 
many  lower  officers  I  do  not  know.  But  there  was  a 
body  of  men  who  had  fought  through  the  whole  series 
of  battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  personally  partici- 
pated in  all  the  events  which  are  associated  with  the 
establishment  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  the  United  States.  Now,  when  they  came  to  formu- 
late a  school  law  in  which,  as  they  said,  there  should  be 
placed  foundation  principles  (the  phrase  that  they  used 
was  "  basis  of  republican  constitution  "),  we  might  have 
supposed,  I  think,  that  they  would  have  emphasized  love 
of  country  more  than  anything  else.  If  we  had  asked 
John  Hancock  what  were  the  conditions  of  good  citizen- 
ship, we  might  suppose  he  would  have  said :  recognition 
of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  inalienable  rights  of  man;  that  Sam 
Adams  would  have  named  as  the  fundamental  principle 
local  government  embodied  in  the  New  England  town 
meeting ;  the  younger  John  Winthrop  in  the  same  House 
might  have  said:  those  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligious liberty  for  which  his  great  ancestor  emigrated  to 
this  country.  We  might  have  supposed  that  Lincoln 
and  Glover  and  the  rest  would  have  said  that  the 
foundation  of  this  republic  lay  in  the  local  militia  of 
trained  men  ready  to  spring  at  the  call  of  the  country  in 
time  of  struggle  and  stress.  But  none  of  those  men,  nor 
all  of  them  together,  said  any  such  thing.  They  said 
this  —  and  this  is  the  significant  part  of  it,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  line  along  which  any  education  in  the  interest  of 
local  or  universal  peace  must  lie  —  they  said  this :  they 


named  twelve  virtues,  among  which  were  love  of  country, 
humanity  and  universal  benevolence.  They  buttressed 
those  three  around  with  these  others :  piety,  justice,  and 
a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality, 
chastity,  moderation  and  temperance.  These,  they  say,  are 
the  "  basis  of  a  republican  constitution,"  principles  upon 
which  any  free  government  must  rest.  And  so,  it  seems 
to  me,  while  we  are  teaching  these  young  people  love  of 
country,  and  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  it  is 
only  as  we  are  grounding  them  in  these  fundamental 
principles  of  private  and  civic  morals  that  we  are  giving 
them  that  which  will  ultimately  fit  them  best  to  maintain 
these  higher  principles.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  in  all 
our  schools  all  our  teachers  are  fulfilling  these  injunctions 
of  the  fathers  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  children  all 
these  virtues,  patriotism  will  be  more  than  militarism, 
and  peace  will  be  peace  with  honor.  Then,  and  then 
only,  every  day  will  be  a  patriot's  day,  and  every  day 
will  be  a  peace  day.     [Applause.] 

Address  of  Rev.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Boston. 

Mr.  President  and  Dear  Friends^  —  I  am  not 
here  to-night  because  I  had  the  faintest  idea  I  could 
make  even  a  brief  speech  worthy  of  this  occasion. 
I  am  here  because  our  honored  Secretary  could  not 
find  the  right  man.  He  appealed  to  me  in  his  ex- 
tremity, and  I  answered  the  appeal.  I  can  say  with  all 
sincerity  that  I  would  rather  not  speak.  The  less  some 
men  say,  the  better  for  their  reputations.  But  I  felt 
that  if  men  had  been  willing  to  fight  and  bleed  and  die 
in  the  name  of  war,  I  ought  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
what  little  reputation  I  have,  and  even  inflict  myself 
upon  you,  in  the  holy  name  of  peace. 

I  have  tried  a  good  many  times  to  discover  why 
I  am  a  lover  of  peace  and  a  hater  of  war.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  it  was  because  I  am  a  coward.  I 
would  run  away  any  time  that  I  might  "live  to  fight 
another  day."  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  was  due  to 
my  Quaker  ancestry,  something  of  which  I  grow  prouder 
as  I  grow  older.  I  have  even  dared  hope  it  might  be 
because  I  had  caught  just  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  Him  we 
call  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Mr.  Morley  says,  in  his  life  of 
Gladstone,  that  "  active  hatred  of  cruelty,  injustice  and 
oppression  is  perhaps  the  main  difference  between  a 
good  man  and  a  bad  man."  By  that  test  I  know  where 
some  of  you  stand  to-night. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  in  that 
vision  of  the  princely  seer  of  Israel  of  the  time  when 
the  people  who  sit  in  darkness  shall  see  a  great  light, 
and  when  the  yoke  of  their  burden  and  the  rod  of  their 
oppressor  are  broken,  there  occurs  a  very  strange  verse 
that  seems  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  peaceful  scene 
that  evidently  rises  before  the  prophet's  eye.  It  reads : 
'« For  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise 
and  garments  rolled  in  blood;  but  this  shall  be  with 
burning  and  with  fuel  of  fire!"  But  turn  to  the  re- 
vision, and  you  see  at  once  how  the  verse  falls  into  the 
most  beautiful  harmony  with  that  day  toward  which  the 
prophet  looks,  for  then  you  read :  "  For  all  the  armor  of 
the  armed  man  in  the  tumult,  and  the  garments  rolled 
in  blood  shall  even  be  for  burning,  and  for  fuel  of  fire." 
[Applause.] 

Of  course  it  was  only  a  dream,  an  inspired  dream,  if 
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you  will,  bat  one  of  those  dreams  that,  though  it  take  a 
thousand  centuries,  has  got  to  come  true,  because  at  the 
heart  of  oar  universe  there  lives  and  reigns  the  Eternal 
Righteousness  and  the  Eternal  Goodness. 

If  I  know  anything  about  it,  the  best  work  ever  done 
in  this  world  has  been  done  by  men  of  faith,  by  men  in- 
spired by  high  ideals,  who  have  believed  in  those  ideals, 
no  matter  how  far  away  their  fulfillment  seemed.  John 
Brown,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  lived 
by  faith.  "They  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisi- 
ble." All  three  of  them  might  have  died  before  their 
dream  had  oome  true,  and  all  three  had  died  knowing 
they  stood  on  the  winning  side.  Mrs.  Browning's'" Cry 
of  the  Children,"  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  plea  for  the 
oppressed  in  mine  and  city  were  cries  u  in  the  night," 
but  they  were  calls  to  that  day  that  had  to  dawn  since 
"  God's  in  his  heaven."  This  Society  that  meets  here 
to-night  while  the  most  awful  war  of  history  is  "  staining 
the  world  incarnadine  "  was  never  surer  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  its  cause  than  it  is  now !  The  whole  prog- 
ress of  our  humanity  is  away  from  the  "  ape  and  tiger," 
away  from  "Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw,"  and  up 
to  the  stature  of  the  perfect  man.  This  frightful  relapse 
into  savagery  and  animalism  is  a  startling  warning  that 
the  world  has  got  to  heed.  Sometimes  a  look  into  the 
very  depths  whither  we  have  fallen  becomes  our  sub- 
limeet  inspiration  to  turn  about  and  begin  again  the 
upward  climb.  It  has  seemed  to  me  as  if  God  were 
saying  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ever  putting  their 
trust  in  mightier  armaments  and  outrivaling  each  other 
in  the  accumulation  of  instruments  of  destruction: 
"  This  is  war  as  you  have  made  it,  always  devilish,  now 
more  Satanic  than  ever.  Keep  on  inventing  and  manu- 
facturing your  great  death-machines,  and  war  will  mean 
soon  to  any  two  of  you,  equally  matched,  nothing  less 
than  mutual  annihilation,  a  gigantic  duel  with  both  com- 
batants dead  at  last  upon  the  field." 

One  of  the  saddest  things  to  me  in  this  war  —  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  things,  perhaps  I  should  say  —  was 
the  death  of  that  great  Russian  artist  and  enemy  of  war, 
the  famous  Verestschagin,  who  went  down,  you  remem- 
ber, on  the  ill-fated  battleship  at  Port  Arthur.  He  did 
not  belong  to  that  school  of  painters  whose  battlefields 
give  you  only  the  splendid  trappings,  the  glittering 
pomp  and  the  seeming  glory  of  war.  The  battlefield  he 
put  upon  the  canvas  was  as  realistic  as  any  novel  that 
Zola  ever  wrote.  You  see  all  the  carnage,  all  the 
inhumanity,  all  the  barbarism,  all  the  cruelty  of  it.  Do 
you  recall  his  u  Apotheosis  of  War,"  dedicated  "  To  all 
Conquerors,  past,  present  and  future"?  What  did  he 
pat  on  the  canvas?  A  pyramide  of  human  skulls,  with 
a  flock  of  carrion-crows  perched  on  its  summit!  Do 
you  remember  his  painting  "  Left  Behind  "  ?  Lying  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  is  a  forsaken  and  dying  soldier, 
forgotten  by  bis  comrades,  who  have  marched  on  and 
passed  from  sight.  The  great  sun  is  going  down  in  the 
background  behind  the  silent  hills,  while  the  birds  of 
prey  are  already  circling  around  the  lonely  victims' 
head, 

I  remember  two  pictures  in  the  Peace  and  War  Mu- 
seum in  Lucerne,  that  fixed  themselves  very  distinctly 
on  my  memory  two  years  ago.  Some  of  you  will 
recall  them.  I  think  they  are  entitled  <(  Peace "  and 
"  War."    They  -were  both  of  the  same  landscape.    In 


the  one  the  cattle  and  the  flocks  were  feeding  in  the 
quiet  meadows,  and  the  harvesters  were  gathering  the 
ripened  grain,  and  here  and  there  ail  over  the  landscape 
the  smoke  from  peaceful  cottages  rose  into  the  air; 
everything  spoke  of  calm,  peace,  joy,  prosperity.  And 
then  the  same  landscape  —  no  cattle  feeding  in  the  field, 
the  ripened*  grain  trampled  into  the  blood-stained  soil, 
the  cottages  destroyed,  wounded  and  dying  men  stretched 
everywhere  before  your  eyes !  War,  with  ail  its  wreck 
and  ruin  and  horror,  had  changed  a  scene  that  the  good 
God  must  have  looked  down  upon  with  gladness  into 
one  that  the  very  devils  in  hell  might  gloat  over ! 

"  Let  the  world  have  peace  five  hundred  years,"  said 
Theodore  Parker  once,  "and  the  aristocracy  of  blood 
will  have  gone ;  the  aristocracy  of  gold  will  have  come 
and  gone ;  that  of  talent  will  have  come  and  gone ;  and 
the  aristocracy  of  goodness,  which  is  the  democracy  of 
man,  the  government  of  all  and  for  all  and  by  all,  will 
be  the  power  which  is."    [Applause.] 

If  there  is  one  word  that  I  would  leave  as  my  con- 
tribution to  the  thought  of  this  hour,  it  is  the  word  of 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  this  cause  we  love.  It 
seems  to  many  a  man  but  the  dream  of  an  idealist.  We 
are  told  over  and  over  again  that  it  is  an  impossibility  in 
any  such  world  as  you  and  I  know.  But  it  is  coming 
—  it  must  come  —  with  the  coming  of  that  perhaps 
"far-off"  but 

"divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

Then  — 

"  Fear  not  to  build  thine  eyrie  in  the  heights 

Where  golden  splendors  play ; 
And  trust  thyself  unto  thine  inmost  soul, 

In  simple  faith  alway; 
For  God  will  make  divinely  real 
The  highest  forms  of  thine  ideal !" 

[Applause.] 

Address  of  Elwyn  Q.  Preston,  Secretary  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  off  Commerce. 

Mr.  President^  Lwlies  and  Gentlemen;  It  seems  an 
intrusion,  after  the  beautiful  address  to  which  you  have 
just  listened,  for  me  to  say  even  a  word,  and  my  impulse 
was  to  strike  for  the  door  or  rise  in  protest  when  Mr. 
Paine  started  to  introduce  me.  Since  I  was  invited  to 
come  here  I  have  found  my  time  so  unexpectedly  ab- 
sorbed that  the  only  way  in  which  I  felt  it  possible  for 
me  to  join  in  these  exercises  was  to  commit  my  thoughts 
to  paper  and  present  them  in  that  form.  But  I  realize 
the  futility  of  my  doing  that  now,  and  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  abandon  what  I  would  have  liked  to  say  and 
content  myself  with  a  few  observations  suggested  by 
this  occasion. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  to-night  because  it 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  utter  a  word  of  protest 
against  what  I  believe  to  be  a  misconception  respecting 
the  attitude  of  business  men  toward  this  great  question. 
So  surprising  is  it  to  many  people  that  commercial  in- 
terests should  array  themselves  solidly  behind  a  great 
moral  idea,  that  they  seek  an  explanation  in  harmony 
with  their  preconception  as  to  the  nature  and  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  average  business  man,  and  consequently  it 
has  been  assumed  in  this  country,  as  also  in  England 
and  France,  where  the  business  men  have  taken  an  ad- 
vanced position  upon  this  matter,  that  it  was  because 
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they  recognized  that  war  means  interrnption  to  trade, 
consequently  interruption  to  the  stream  of  dollars  flow- 
ing into  rapacious  and  capacious  pockets,  that  it  spells 
depression  in  business  and  loss  of  profits,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  voice  of  the  business  man  is  heard  in  the 
land  where  before  was  only  the  call  to  duty  from  the 
lips  of  the  preacher.  Now  it  is  not  enough,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  attitude  in  recent  years  of  the  business  men, 
to  call  attention  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Barclay  or  President 
Paine  or  Dr.  Trueblood  or  Mr.  Mead,  important  as  their 
work  of  propaganda  has  been.  The  reason  lies  deeper 
than  that,  deeper  than  the  material  interests  which  the 
business  men  have  in  uninterrupted  trade.  To  be  sure, 
the  growth  of  sentiment  in  this  country  has  come  co- 
incidentally  with  a  vast  increase  in  our  foreign  trade,  an 
increase  so  great  as  to  amaze  and  dismay  our  com- 
petitors. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that,  I  assert  that  the  attitude 
of  business  men  in  opposition  to  war  as  a  means  of 
settlement  of  international  disputes  is  not  determined 
wholly  or  even  largely  by  sordid  considerations.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  have  a  slight  opportunity 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  see  below  the 
surface  of  things  somewhat,  and  get  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  truer  idea  of  the  average  business  man,  and  therefore 
it  is  my  conviction  that  the  business  men  have  become 
interested  in  this  question  mainly  because  of  a  deep  and 
real  sense  of  the  essential  brotherhood  of  man,  and  that 
sense  has  come  to  them  by  means  of  this  very  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  nations.  It  has  been  borne  into 
the  consciousness  of  our  business  men  by  these  means 
that  the  German  whom  he  meets  in  China,  the  French- 
man whom  he  finds  in  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Nile,  the  Englishman  who,  side  by  side  with  us, 
enters  the  solitudes  of  Africa  or  the  virgin  markets  of 
South  America,  are  brethren,  engaged  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits, not  restless  for  conquest  or  seeking  another's  injury. 
[Applause.] 

Commerce  has  roused  the  moral  sense  of  the  business 
community  against  this  moral  wrong.  And  there  has 
arisen  in  this  country,  as  there  has  arisen  in  France  and 
England  and  to  some  extent  in  Germany,  a  wave  of 
protest  by  the  business  men  against  their  countries  being 
involved  in  wicked  and  cruel  and  wasteful  war.  And 
so  the  word  I  intended  to  bring  to-night,  —  and  I  was 
despoiled  of  ray  opportunity  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  rae,  —  the  word  I  intended 
to  bring  was  that,  as  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  on 
the  spread  of  peace  sentiment  among  all  classes  of  people 
in  this  country  and  in  foreign  lands,  let  us  not  do  the 
business  men  the  injustice  of  believing  that  their  interest 
in  this  cause,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  greatest  cause  that 
has  commanded  the  attention  of  the  world  in  my  gen- 
eration at  least,  is  due  to  sordid  motives.  Let  us  rather 
do  them  the  honor  of  believing  that  they  are  unselfish 
advocates  of  a  higher  law  than  the  law  of  brute  force  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes,  whether  international  or  other- 
wise. It  is  to  this  recognition  I  believe  they  are  entitled. 
[Applause.] 


The  revised  notes  of  the  address  of  Ex-Governor 
Bates  have  not  been  received  in  time  for  insertion  in 
this  issue. 


The  Arrest  and  Reduction  of  Armaments 
an  Urgent  Necessity. 

Address  of  Mr.  dy  Estournelles  de  Constant  in  the  French  Sen- 
ate on  the  11th  of  April,  when  the  Navy  Budget  was  under 
consideration. 

Gentlemen :  We  heartily  applauded  the  eloquent  dis- 
course of  the  President  of  the  Council  at  the  opening 
of  the  discussion  on  the  budget. 

No  one  better  than  he  could  have  rendered  just  hom- 
age to  the  work  of  regeneration  which  has  within  the 
last  thirty- five  years  redeemed  France  from  her  disasters 
and  repaired  so  many  mistakes  of  the  past.  But  the 
more  admirable  this  work  has  been,  the  more  it  is  our 
duty  to  watch  lest  it  be'  compromised.  The  general 
reporter  on  the  budget  will  himself  also  have  performed 
a  great  service  if  he  applies  himself  once  more  with  his 
extraordinary  ardor  to  its  defense.  The  gloomy  picture 
which  he  has  drawn  of  our  actual  financial  situation  and 
of  the  dangers  of  the  future  ought  thoroughly  to  arouse 
public  opinion.  It  merits  as  large  publicity  as  possible, 
for  it  is  wise.  Mr.  Antonin  Dubost  evidently  bad  this  in 
mind,  for  he  wrote :  " The  country,'  the  parliament,  the 
government  itself,  is  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  our 
finances." 

This  ignorance  each  one  of  us  ought  to  try  to  dissipate 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  strength,  not  underes- 
timating the  amelioration  already  accomplished  by  the 
government  in  recent  years,  but  rather  seeking  to  make 
them  greater.  This  is  what  1  propose  to  do  as  to  what 
concerns  our  naval  expenses,  the  increase  of  which  I  am 
about  candidly  to  oppose. 

I  leave  aside  the  question  of  finding  out  whether  or 
not  our  credits  are  being  properly  used,  and  whether  our 
administration  of  the  marine,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
countries,  will  ever  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
constantly  modifying  itself  with  its  colossal  material,  in 
the  midst  of  the  controversies  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  following  the  daily  discoveries  of  international 
science.  Others  more  competent  than  I  have  tried  to 
distribute  responsibility  between  men  and  circumstances. 
I  shall  keep  myself,  without  party  spirit,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  criticism  of  individuals  or  of  ministers,  upon 
ground  common  to  us  all,  the  ground  of  the  national 
defense. 

There  is  not  a  single  member  of  parliament,  in  France 
or  elsewhere,  who  does  not  desire  above  all  things  to 
assure  the  national  independence,  the  moral  and  material 
security  of  the  country.  There  is  no  one  who  does  not 
understand  that  without  that  security  labor,  internal 
prosperity,  proper  foreign  relations,  even  progress  itself, 
are  all  impossible,  and  that  peace  would  be  only  a  name, 
or  rather  a  lie,  a  temptation  offered  to  injustioe  and  vio- 
lence, to  those  eternal  enemies  which  President  Roose- 
velt has  recently  termed  the  "  powers  of  evil." 

How  are  we  to  bring  about  this  security?  That  is  the 
whole  question.     I  will  speak  of  nothing  else. 

Will  it  be  by  the  adoption  of  a  naval,  military  and 
colonial  program  ?  That  goes  without  saying.  We  shall 
never  have  too  much  method  and  organization  in  that 
class  of  affairs.  Our  three  armies,  on  land,  sea  and  in 
the  colonies,  ought  to  have  a  single  budget,  and  to  be 
controlled  by  a  homogeneous  administration,  dictated  by 
our  economic  and  financial  situation,  and  by  our  relations 
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with  the  world  at  large.  Long  ago  that  archaic  expres- 
sion, "  ministry  of  war,"  onght  to  have  given  place  to 
that  of  "  ministry  of  national  defense,"  which  implies 
the  harmony  and  not  the  anarchy  of  ail  the  elements  of 
our  activity.  That  will  be  the  only  way  to  pnt  an  end 
to  these  contradictions,  risks  of  conflict,  those  inconceiv- 
able wastes,  the  comic  and  striking  story  of  which  has 
just  been  related  to  ns  with  so  mnch  spirit  by  Mr. 
Antonin  Dabost. 

Bat  what  should  be  the  nature  of  this  program  ? 
Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  new  proof  of  the  ignorance 
which  Mr.  Antonin  Dubost  complains  of.  The  project 
of  increasing  our  naval  expenditures  is  sufficiently  serious 
in  itself,  it  would  seem,  to  force  itself  upon  our  attention, 
to  demand  our  thorough  investigation.  But,  no!  Dur- 
ing a  whole  week,  only  a  month  since,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  had  the  question  under  consideration.  Finally 
it  reached  a  solution  by  a  vote  in  accordance  with  the 
declarations  of  the  government.  That  does  not  prevent 
the  President  of  the  Council,  in  speaking  to  the  Senate, 
from  already  having  forgotten  these  facts;  the  Minister 
of  Finance  does  not  know  what  the  Minister  of  Marine 
has  said ;  the  right  hand  of  the  government  does  not 
know  what  its  left  hand  is  doing.  Mr.  Rouvier  is  even 
astonished  that  any  allusion  should  be  made  to  those 
future  expenses  estimated,  by  no  one  knows  whom  or 
why,  at  more  than  a  thousand  million  francs.  He  charac- 
terizes as  "  vague  and  nebulous  "  the  projects  with  which 
we  are  occupied;  according  to  him  the  danger  exists 
only  in  our  imagination. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  will  permit  me  not  to  share 
in  his  optimism.  The  recent  debates  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  projects  and  the  declarations  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerning  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  for 
twelve  years,  until  1917,  the  exceptional  effort  of  1900, 
are  not  a  dream.  Nothing  is  more  real,  and  the  less  it 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Senate  the  more  we  have  reason  to 
be  occupied  with  it  while  there  is  still  time. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  rational  method  of  procedure ;  they  went 
much  beyond  this.  They  have  confounded  two  quite 
distinct  things :  the  elaboration  of  a  program,  an  act  of 
wisdom,  and  the  increase  of  our  expenditures,  an  act  of 
folly.  They  wish  to  persuade  us  that  one  does  not  go 
without  the  other.  Yet  the  contrary  is  true.  A  good 
naval  program  ought  to  be  in  harmony  with  our  resources ; 
it  implies  economy  and  not  increasing  expense ;  it  ought 
to  substitute  quality  for  quantity,  strength  for  mere  show ; 
otherwise  it  is  a  parade  program,  a  deception.  However 
rich  a  country  may  be,  it  cannot  be  fortified  by  crushing 
it  with  burdens ;  that  only  exhausts  it  and  exposes  it  to 
catastrophe. 

And  this  elementary  reasoning,  be  assured,  is  not 
applicable  to  France  alone.  Possibly  we  even  have,  in 
spite  of  everything,  a  greater  future  before  us,  more 
power  of  resistance  than  our  neighbors.  I  have  proved 
this  many  times,  for  we  are  relatively  less  menaced  by 
competition  and  by  social  revolution.  In  all  the  parlia- 
ments the  ideas  which  I  am  expressing  have  been  set 
forth,  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  of  reason,  for  par- 
liaments are  many,  but  truth  is  one.  All  the  great 
powers  feel  themselves  imperilled  before  the  exactions 
of  the  "  armed  peace " ;    every  one  of  them  curses  the 


general  current  which  is  dragging  it  on,  but  no  one  dares 
resist,  and  the  governments,  confronted  with  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  people,  appear  at  the  same  time  powerless 
either  to  stop  or  to  go  on. 

As  to  France,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  new  crisis. 
The  recent  discussion  of  the  navy  credits  for  1905  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  interpellation  which  pre- 
ceded it,  were  only  a  bait,  a  prelude  to  new  increases  in 
our  naval  expenditures.  Read  the  report,  the  speeches 
of  the  reporter  of  the  budget,  of  the  president  of  the 
budget  commission,  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  the  pro- 
testations and  reservations  of  several  of  the  deputies, 
notably  those  of  former  ministers,  authors  of  the  pro- 
gram of  1900,  the  vote  finally  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  23d  of  February,  by  450  to  108,  and 
worded  thus:  "The  Chamber  invites  the  government 
to  present  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  a  program  for 
the  construction  of  new  warships/' —  read  these  and  you 
will  see  that  there  is  unfortunately  nothing  nebulous 
in  it,  and  that,  if  our  naval  expenditures  ceased  for  a 
moment  the  past  year  to  increase,  and  were  even  slightly 
reduced,  the  time  of  arrest  has  now  passed.  They  tell 
as  that  we  ought,  without  deceiving  ourselves,  u  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  great  sacrifices,"  and,  to  quote  the  very 
words  of  the  reporter,  "  to  begin  anew  the  steady  advance 
of  our  naval  expenditures,  to  put  into  the  budget  as  a 
whole  an  ever-increasing  portion  for  the  navy." 

This  very  year  the  expenses  of  the  navy  have  in- 
creased more  than  five  millions  of  francs,  as  compared 
with  those  of  1904  —  an  insignificant  increase,  they  tell 
us,  in  comparison  with  the  expenses  of  the  future.  To 
have  a  fleet  worthy  of  our  traditions,  of  our  expansion,  a 
fleet  in  accordance  with  our  policy,  such  is  the  sole  pre- 
occupation, the  "leit  motif"  of  the  partisans  of  naval 
increase. 

How  great  do  they  consider  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
increase  which  is  judged  indispensable  ?  We  can  only 
guess.' 

The  program  of  1900  assumed  an  annual  expenditure 
for  new  vessels  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capacity  of  our 
shipyards ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  five  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  million  francs  per  year  —  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  million,  the  Minister  of  Marine 
declares,  and  I  quote  his  own  words,  from  his  speech  of 
February  22 :  "  I  come  now  to  the  chief  question  in  this 
debate,  the  necessary  increase  of  our  naval  forces.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Budget  Commission  is  right,  a  serious 
effort  is  necessary  in  order  to  increase  our  naval  forces. 
Yes,  such  an  effort  is  imperative."  And  further  along : 
"  We  shall  not  have  to  pay  in  any  single  year,  until  in 
1917,  a  sum  greater  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
millions  for  our  new  vessels."  That  is,  be  it  said  in 
parenthesis,  a  total  of  one  billion  and  a  half  francs,  to  be 
exact,  one  billion  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  millions, 
for  new  ships. 

But  the  new  ships  are  not  all.  To  the  annual  burden 
which  an  ironclad  costing  thirty  to  forty  million  francs 
imposes,  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  maintenance, 
both  personal  and  material,  for  repairs  and  inevitable 
changes.  We  have  neglected,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
carrying  out  the  program  of  1900  with  our  ordinary  re- 
sources, important  expenses,  secondary  but  vital,  which 
cannot  be  put  off  indefinitely.  There  is  also  the  ques- 
tion  of  supplies.     The   wear   and  tear   of  a   warship 
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becomes  a  formidable  matter;  it  increases  with  the 
speed  and  the  rapidity  of  fire.  Why  overload  our  iron- 
clads with  cannon  if  they  are  without  sufficient  projec- 
tiles, like  those  of  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba  ?  The  budget 
reporter  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  calls  to  mind  the 
example  of  Japan,  which  has  been  able  to  sustain  a 
struggle  of  more  than  a  year;  and  he  warns  us  that 
to-day  our  Mediterranean  fleet  would  not  have  enough 
large  projectiles  to  meet  a  combat  of  two  hours  and  a 
half  in  duration.  It  is  the  same  with  the  matter  of  coal. 
As  for  our  naval  harbors,  they  also  require  further  out- 
lay. And  these  expenses  are  immediately  imperative, 
from  the  very  fact  of  progress.  The  river  Brest,  for 
example, —  and  it  is  not  the  only  one, —  is  no  longer 
large  enough  to  meet  our  requirements.  The  vessels, 
when  launched,  are  too  large  to  follow  its  course  with- 
out accident  as  far  as  the  breakwater,  and  their  first 
attempt  obliges  them  to  return  for  repairs. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  arsenals.  Their  outfit  is  out 
of  date.  Workmen  are  compelled  to  use  machines  forty 
and  fifty  years  old.  And  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
defense  of  the  colonies,  of  a  great  supplementary  naval 
port,  which  the  colonial  deputies,  always  prodigal  of  the 
money  of  the  metropolis 

Mr.  Jules  Oodin :  You  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  cTEstourneUes  de  Constant ;  Do  not  force  me  to 
indulge  in  personalities.  There  are  exceptions,  I  know, 
but  the  exception  proves  the  rule.  The  colonial  depu- 
ties ask  us  to  create  in  Indo-China  a  new  military  port 
with  its  appendages,  arsenals,  fortifications,  magazines, 
storehouses,  garrisons. 

Finally,  the  personnel  of  our  new  vessels,  under  the 
new  law  requiring  but  two  years'  service,  will  bo  kept 
up  only  by  means  of  increased  pay  and  the  creation  of 
schools,  etc. 

To  resume :  Increase  of  expenditures  for  the  building 
of  new  ships,  for  keeping  them  in  good  repair  and  up  to 
date,  to  provide  them  with  harbors  suitable  to  their  size, 
even  in  our  possessions  over  seas,  and  arsenals  according 
to  their  needs,  to  furnish  them  with  equipments,  —  such 
are  the  prospects  which  are  before  us,  such  are  the 
sacrifices  which  are  demanded  of  us,  that  we  may  have 
in  the  end  not  the  fleet  which  is  suitable  for  us,  but  the 
fleet  demanded  by  our  policy. 

The  fleet  demanded  by  our  policy  ?  But  we  should 
first  know  what  our  policy  is.  I  insist  that  the  fleet 
demanded  by  our  policy  is  not  an  element  of  security ;  it 
is  rather  a  new  danger,  the  gravest  of  all  the  dangers,  if 
we  have  not  that  policy  which  is  in  harmony  with  our 
resources.  Is  this  our  policy  ?  In  other  words,  are  we 
in  a  condition  to  carry  out  our  fine  projects  ?  No.  This 
is  the  truth  which  the  country  ought  to  know.  The 
Senate  will  pardon  me  if  I  again  give  the  proofs  of  this, 
since  in  spite  of  so  many  warnings,  reiterated  for  the  last 
ten  veare,  it  is  invariably  unknown. 

How,  pray,  are  we  to  meet  the  expenses  into  which 
we  are  being  forced  ?  By  a  loan  ?  In  time  of  profound 
peace  ?  What,  then,  should  we  do  in  time  of  war  ?  No 
country  would  authorize  such  a  loan.  No  one  in  France 
at  any  rate  would  dare  propose  to  increase  still  further 
our  debt,  already  above  thirty  thousand  million  francs 
(to  speak  only  of  the  state  debt),  —  the  most  formidable 
that  a  nation  has  ever  known,  twice  that  of  England, 
twice  that  of  Germany.    Nor  would  any  one  propose  to 


try  again  the  artifice  of  extraordinary  budgets.  Nor, 
furthermore,  can  we  give  up  the  sinking  funds  already 
too  much  neglected.  There  remains  for  us,  then,  no 
expedient,  nothing  outside  our  ordinary  annual  resources. 
What  these  are  every  one  knows.  Our  receipts  are  esti- 
mated, for  1905,  at  three  billion  six  hundred  million 
francs,  out  of  which  two  billions  are  already  set  apart 
for  the  reduction  of  our  debt  and  for  our  military 
organization. 

There  remains  a  billion  and  a  half  for  the  current 
expenses  of  our  country.  That  is  a  very  small  sum.  It 
is  anomalous  to  see  the  burdens  of  the  past  and  the 
outlay  for  purposes  of  destruction  so  heavily  outweigh 
the  outlay  for  productive  purposes.  Such  a  disparity 
renders  illusory  the  greater  part  of  our  projects  for 
economic,  intellectual  and  social  reform.  But  let  us  go 
on.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  get  out  of  that  billion  and 
a  half.  Can  it  be  increased  ?  Are  our  receipts  going  to 
keep  pace  with  our  expenditures  ?  Is  our  population 
increasing  ?  Do  we  see  developing,  in  comparison  with 
our  competitors,  our  commerce,  our  merchant  marine, 
our  agriculture,  our  industry,  all  the  sources,  all  the  signs 
of  the  national  prosperity? 

First,  let  us  consider  our  population.  That  it  remains 
stationary  is  well  known,  while  that  of  the  other  great 
powers  is  increasing.  We  have  steadily  about  thirty- 
eight  million  inhabitants.  England  has  caught  up  with 
us,  and  now  goes  beyond  us  with  forty-one  million, 
Japan  with  forty-six  million,  Germany  with  fifty-six 
million.  The  United  States  has  just  double  our  num- 
ber, seventy-six  million,  and  that  country  is  only  just 
commencing.  I  do  not  speak  of  Russia,  which  has  more 
than  one  hundred  million,  and  China,  which  has  from 
four  hundred  million  to  five  hundred  million,  a  neg- 
ligible quantity  we  were  saying  to  ourselves  twenty 
years  ago. 

This  difference  between  the  small  population  of  France 
and  that  of  the  other  countries  ought  always  to  be  kept 
in  mind.  People  are  amazed  at  the  increasing  number 
of  functionaries  and  of  the  leisured  classes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  progress  of  intemperance  and  prostitution.  All 
these  would  disappear  if  our  youth  could  properly  employ 
the  activity  with  which  they  are  overflowing.  This  is 
proved  by  their  success  as  soon  as  a  new  career  is  open 
to  them  in  the  domain  of  invention,  art,  science,  and 
their  application. 

A  state,  the  number  of  whose  taxpayers  has  doubled, 
can  double  its  expenses  without  increasing  its  burdens. 
But  if  we  would  imitate  it  we  must  double  our  imposts, 
make  the  same  taxpayers  pay  twice  over,  paralyze  labor, 
crush  the  country ;  that  is  the  mathematics  of  the  thing. 

But  some  one  will  say  that  increase  of  population  is 
not  the  only  sign  of  a  people's  wealth.  France  is  a 
privileged  country.  She  has  no  need  of  a  large  number 
of  inhabitants.  Her  climate,  her  soil,  her  specialties,  her 
inheritance  from  the  past  are  veritable  monopolies  with 
her.  By  producing  a  high  class  of  people  she  will  always 
keep  her  rank ;  she  will  always  have  money  to  pay  for 
her  fleets. 

There  is  another  illusion.  It  is  with  our  economic 
development  as  with  our  population ;  the  arrest  is  evi- 
dent On  this  point  I  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the 
general  reporter  on  the  budget  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties.    In  a  recent  paper,  the  5th  of  March,  the  honorable 
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Mr.  Baudin  writes :  "  A  sorry  outlook ;  money  is  passing 
from  sight  or  leaving  the  country.  Our  burdens  are 
going  to  increase  in  enormous  proportions,  but  our 
receipts  do  not  increase.  The  income  of  the  land  tax 
has  remained  stationary  the  past  ten  years.  The  amount 
of  our  harvests  is  the  same.  Our  commerce  and  our 
industry  are  not  following  in  their  entirety  the  same 
growth  as  in  the  other  countries.  Where  shall  we  get 
the  means  with  which  to  meet  our  supplementary  ex- 
penses?   The  outlook  is  terrible ! " 

I  shall  be  told  that  by  a  singular  coincidence  the  two 
general  reporters  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate  look  at 
the  dark  side.  I  could  support  their  testimony  with  that 
of  many  others.  I  shall  do  better  than  that;  I  shall 
make  use  of  the  same  arguments  which  the  defenders  of 
the  increase  of  our  naval  expenditures  have  just  employed 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  his  speech  of  the  21st  of  February  last,  the  reporter 
of  the  naval  budget  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Mr. 
Charles  Bos,  did  not  conceal  at  all  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifices  which  he  recommended  to  us.  He  recognizes 
that  our  expenses  for  construction  and  for  maintenance 
of  vessels  have  reached,  in  ten  years  alone,  the  sum  of 
three  billions  of  francs,  —  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  millions,  —  and  that  our  naval  and  military 
expenses  together  have  increased  in  the  same  period 
thirty-eight  million  for  war  and  forty-two  million  for  the 
navy  —  eighty  million  in  all  as  compared  to  the  preced- 
ing period.  But  he  consoles  himself  immediately  by 
telling  us  that  the  other  departments  have  likewise  raised 
their  credits. 

That  is  a  matter  of  course,  gentlemen,  with  regard  to 
public  instruction,  although  ihe  increase  here  is  relatively 
small  —  thirty-two  million  —  in  comparison  with  eighty 
million  for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  Charles  Riou :  And  the  limit  is  not  yet  reached. 

Mr.  d? EstourneUes  de  Constant:  The  public  instruc- 
tion budget  is  also  a  budget  of  national  defense.  A 
people  does  not  fight  with  weapons  alone ;  it  has  need 
of  a  lofty  soul,  education,  educators.  These  educators 
are  furnished  by  our  schools.  In  the  Russian  army  they 
have  been  wanting.  This  was  partly,  says  Mr.  Recouly, 
military  correspondent  of  Le  Temps,  the  cause  of  its 
reverses  in  Manchuria.  I  have  then  a  right  to  be 
astonished  when  a  manifest  lack  of  increase  in  our 
credits  for  public  instruction  is  interpreted  as  a  mark  of 
progress. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  post  and  the  tele- 
graph, which  represent  an  infant  industry  in  full  progress. 
This  industry,  I  grant  you,  is  developing,  but  more 
slowly  than  in  most  other  countries.  And  why  ?  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Piettre  was  telling  you  only  a  moment  ago. 
It  is  because  appropriations  are  taken  away  from  it  in 
part,  in  order  to  support  the  military  budgets. 

As  for  commerce,  Mr.  Charles  Bos  rejoices  to  see  its 
expenditures  increased  by  twenty-three  millions.  He 
thinks  the  country  credulous  enough  not  to  examine  into 
the  matter  more  closely.  The  truth,  however,  is  clearly 
evident.  Of  the  forty-nine  millions  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  expends  annually,  it  devotes  forty  to 
paying  bounties  to  industries  which  cannot  live  of  them- 
selves. The  President  of  the  Council  has  recognized 
this;  and  this  sign  of  distress  is  presented  to  us  as  a 
symptom  of  prosperity. 


Agriculture,  less  favored  than  commerce,  does  not 
offer  even  the  appearance  of  increase.  "This  depart- 
ment is  essentially  one  of  subventions,"  writes  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Denoix.  Its  budget  is  invariably  about 
forty- three  million,  francs. 

As  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  nothing  is 
said.  Its  outlay,  however,  preeminently  reveals  our 
condition.  Has  this  increased  ?  Naturally  so,  since  we 
must  meet  the  universal  competition,  and  compete  with 
new  peoples  provided  with  the  most  perfect  means  of 
production.  Like  that  of  education,  the  budget  of  Pub- 
lic Works  is  a  budget  of  national  defense.  Its  outlays 
constitute  means  of  action;  they  serve  to  increase  our 
resources.  In  the  last  two  years,  notably,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  international  relations  has  attracted  large 
numbers  of  foreigners  to  Paris,  to  our  watering  places, 
to  our  health  resorts,  and  to  our  lines  of  travel.  We 
ought  not  to  be  sparing  in  certain  outlays  for  which  we 
shall  be  a  thousand  times  repaid,  in  bettering  in  France 
the  public  roads,  hygiene  and  access  to  our  shores.  Not 
so!  The  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  have  been  reduced  thirty-four  millions. 

Mr.  Charles  Laurent  (Government  Commissioner): 
There  is  the  guarantee  of  interest. 

Mr.  d' EstourneUes  de  Constant:  There  are  also 
other  causes.  There  are  expenditures  which  might 
have  been  made  and  which  have  not  been  made. 

The  General  Reporter:  It  is  very  important  to  add 
to  the  items  of  the  budget  of  Public  Works  credits 
which  figure  in  other  budgets  for  the  same  object. 
Otherwise  you  would  not  have  the  whole  of  the  annual 
expenditure  for  public  works. 

Mr.  <P  EstourneUes  de  Constant:  Yes,  sir,  I  heard 
you  develop  that  very  appropriate  argument  on#  the 
tribune,  and  I  am  taking  it  into  account.  But  if  you 
will  permit,  I  am  going  to  call  to  mind  other  considera- 
tions which  authorize  me  in  my  turn  to  say  that  more 
ought  to  have  been  used  on  the  great  public  works. 

Mr.  Victor  Leydet:  It  ought  to  have  been  so, 
because  they  have  already  been  voted  for,  for  the  most 
part. 

Mr.  dy  EstourneUes  de  Constant :  That  is  evident. 
Our  predecessors,  gentlemen,  understood  better  their 
interests  and  their  duty.  Only  twenty-five  years  ago 
our  foreign  relations  were  more  unpleasant  and  difficult 
to  handle  than  now.  The  war  of  1870  was  then  recent, 
the  prospect  of  war  in  1875  still  more  recent.  France 
had  to  make  good  her  losses,  pay  her  debt,  create  anew 
the  elements  of  her  defense.  And  yet  the  men  who 
assumed  this  heavy  burden  understood  the  complexity  of 
it,  and  took  up  vigorously  their  program  of  military, 
financial,  educational  and  economic  reorganization. 
Your  president,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  army  com- 
mission submitted  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Parliament  in 
January,  1878,  the  admirable  plan  which  bears  his  name 
—  the  Freycinet  plan. 

It  involved  an  expenditure  of  four  billion  francs  in  all : 
three  billion  for  railways,  one  billion  for  good  roads  and 
ports.  The  railways  have  been  constructed,  but  the 
billion  which  ought,  by  natural  circulation,  to  have  served 
to  develop  the  most  fertile  parts  of  our  country,  has  been 
turned  to  other  uses.  In  thirty  years  we  have  not  been 
able  to  give  one  billion  for  productive  works,  but  we 
have  spent  three  billions  in  ten  years  alone  for  the  war 
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marine.  While  pretending  to  ask  for  more  each  year 
through  taxation,  we  are  neglecting  the  valleys  of 
France  which  would  be  the  most  productive.  The 
Rhone  has  no  outlet;  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  filled  with 
sand  bars,  are  going  back  to  their  wild  condition.  For 
want  of  the  smallest  credits,  river  navigation  exists  no 
longer  in  a  part  of  France,  and  the  only  attention  paid 
to  our  finest  rivers  is  to  repair  the  disasters  of  flood 
brought  on  by  our  heedlessness.  A  single  inundation 
cost  fifty  million  francs  in  damages ;  in  this  respect  our 
administration  approaches  "  Arabian  disorder," — care- 
lessness the  more  culpable  because  only  a  little  effort 
would  be  required  for  the  restoration  of  vitality  every- 
where, as  is  attested  by  the  results  obtained,  and  that 
almost  without  money,  by  our  forestry  commission  in  its 
work  of  restoring  the  forests. 

The  abandonment  of  our  river  regions,  which  coin- 
cides with  the  increase  of  our  naval  constructions,  has  as 
its  result  the  transfer  of  our  working  people  to  the 
arsenals.  These  people  go  where  the  wages  are  the 
highest.  In  opening  to  them  the  national  workshops 
along  the  coasts,  you  strip  the  fertile  lands  of  their  in- 
habitants to  create  new  classes  of  functionaries  and  of  the 
unemployed.  You  leave  ruin  where  nature  offered  you 
riches ;  you  create  an  artificial  activity,  a  cause  of  inevi- 
table disorder;  for  sooner  or  later,  on  the  day  when  that 
activity  diminishes,  a  strike  breaks  out  in  the  shipyards, 
and  everywhere  there  is  discontent. 

This  is  a  very  natural  reaction  since  (quoting  always 
from  the  budget  reporter  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies) 
out  of  twenty-seven  thousand  workmen  in  our  arsenals, 
twelve  thousand  are  unemployed,  and  the  rest  are  often 
without  work.  Are  our  commercial  harbors  in  better 
condition  than  our  war  harbors?  Far  from  it.  Isolated 
from  their  natural  sources  in  the  interior,  closed  to  river 
navigation,  our  chief  seaports,  our  historic  ports,  Nantes, 
Bordeaux,  are  at  the  same  time  inaccessible  to  the  large 
ocean  steamers. 

Mr.  Alcide  Treille:  Nantes  has  made  considerable 
progress  for  some  years. 

Mr.  d*  JSstourneUes  de  Constant :  I  have  many  times 
spoken  in  commendatory  terms  of  the  development  of 
the  port  of  Nantes.  But  Nantes  is  so  much  the  more  to 
be  praised  because  of  its  effort  to  react  against  the  gov- 
ernment neglect  of  the  entire  basin  of  the  Loire. 

Mr.  Peytrcd:  You  know  that  large  sums  have  recently 
been  voted. 

Mr.  d?  Estournelles  de  Constant :  But  you  of  all  men, 
my  dear  colleague,  would  not  wish  to  see  Marseilles 
without  communication  with  the  Rhone. 

Mr.  Peytral:  I  mean  simply  that  the  same  vote  which 
gave  Marseilles  the  necessary  funds  for  the  canal  from 
Marseilles  to  the  Rhone,  at  the  same  time  gave  to  the 
town  of  Nantes  very  important  credits. 

Mr.  <T  Estournettes  de  Constant :  I  am  aware  of  that, 
but  the  Loire  is  still  not  navigable,  and  Marseilles  is 
none  the  less  without  communication  with  the  Rhone. 
Havre  is  forced  to  witness  the  majestic  transatlantic 
steamers  from  Hamburg  passing  outside  of  its  shallow 
waters  and  picking  up  at  the  extreme  end  of  our  coast 
our  travelers  and  our  merchandise.  Our  subsidized 
steamers,  on  their  return  from  New  York,  where  the 
people  embark  as  well  as  land  at  the  dock,  are  obliged 
to  stop  for  hours  in  sight  of  Havre  without  being  able  to 


enter  until  the  tide  is  in.  In  the  stormiest  weather  their 
passengers  are  compelled  to  be  transferred  to  small  boats, 
an  experience  not  soon  forgotten.  The  bad  reputation 
thus  acquired  causes  the  fortune  of  other  European  ports, 
much  worse  situated  but  less  antiquated. 

As  to  our  interior  ports,  they  ought  all  to  be  flourish- 
ing stations  on  the  great  river  routes  binding  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean  to  Central  Europe.  It  is  a  pity 
to  see  these  beautiful  French  rivers  flowing  useless  and 
deserted  past  abandoned  wharves,  —  Agen,  Toulouse, 
Orleans,  Tours,  Mans,  and  many  others !  Yet  you  make 
no  protest!  Will  you  remain  forever  untrue  to  your 
natural  mission,  to  your  role  of  intermediary  among  the 
nations  ? 

Our  merchant  marine  is  being  ruined  by  your  neglect, 
deprived  of  the  very  means  of  existence ;  but  we  vote  it 
in  return  subsidies  —  and  ironclads.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Victor  Leydet:  A  little  freight  would  be  more 
valuable. 

[completed  in  next  issue.] 


The  twenty-third  conference  of  the  International  Law 
Association  will  open  at  Christiania,  Norway,  on  the  4th 
of  September. 


Form  of  Bequest. 


I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Abticlb  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "Ameri- 
ca* Pbacb  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  all  true 
religion  and  morality,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  illustrate  the 
inconsistency  of  war  with  this  spirit,  to  show  its  baleful 
influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  devise 
means  for  insuring  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Abt.  III.  All  persons  desirous  of  promoting  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may  become  members  of 
this  society. 

Art.  IV.  Every  annual  member  of  the  Society  shall  pay  a 
yearly  contribution  of  two  dollars;  the  payment  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  at  one  time  shall  constitute  any  person  a  Life 
member. 

Art.  V.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
Che  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

ABr.  VI.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Art.  VII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  incl  iding  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ez-officio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to 
receive  their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Art.  IX.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed ; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 
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and  cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Congress.  —  By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1903.    Price  5  cts.  each, 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones,  LL. 
B.    New  edition,  20  pages.    5  cts.  each,  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism,  or  Mankind  One  Body.— 

By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  edition. 
Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Hague  Court  In  the  Pious  Fund  Arbitration.— Address 
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display  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  A  most  val- 
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etc.  26  pages,  large  print  Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. ;  $7.50 
per  hundred. 

A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War.  —  By  Noah  Wor- 
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The  President's  Note  to  Japan  and 
Russia,  and  the  Prpspect  of  Peace. 

On  June  8  the  following  dispatch  was  sent  by 
President  Roosevelt,  through  diplomatic  channels,  to 
the  Japanese  and  Russian  governments : 

44  The  President  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when  in 
the  interest  of  all  mankind  he  mast  endeavor  to  see  if  it 
is  not  possible  to  bring  to  an  end  the  terrible  and  lament- 
able conflict  now  being  waged.  With  both  Russia  and 
Japan  the  United  States  has  inherited  ties  of  friendship 
and  goodwill.  It  hopes  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  each,  and  it  feels  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  set 
back  by  the  war  between  these  two  great  nations. 

44  The  President  accordingly  urges  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  governments,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  to  open 
direct  negotiations  for  peace  with  one  another. 

44  The  President  suggests  that  these  peace  negotiations 
be  conducted  directly  and  exclusively  between  the  bel- 
ligerents; in  other  words,  that  there  may  be  a  meeting 
of  Russian  and  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  or  delegates 
without  any  intermediary,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  not 
possible  for  these  representatives  of  the  powers  to  agree 
to  terms  of  peace. 

44  The  President  earnestly  asks  that  the  (Russian) 
(Japanese)  government  do  now  agree  to  such  a  meeting 
and  is  asking  the  (Japanese)  (Russian)  government  like- 
wise to  agree.     While  the  President  does  not  feel  that 


any  intermediary  should  be  called  in  in  respect  to  the 
peace  negotiations  themselves,  he  is  entirely  willing  to 
do  what  he  properly  can  if  the  two  powers  concerned 
feel  that  his  services  will  be  of  aid  in  arranging  the  pre- 
liminaries as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

44  But,  if  even  these  preliminaries  can  be  arranged 
directly  between  the  two  powers,  or  in  any  other  way, 
the  President  will  be  glad,  as  his  sole  purpose  is  to  bring 
about  a  meeting,  which  the  whole  civilized  world  will 
pray  may  result  in  peace." 

It  is  an  immense  relief  to  the  civilized  world  that 
the  end  of 44  the  terrible  and  lamentable  conflict "  now 
seems  to  be  in  sight.  The  President's  course  has  the 
heartiest  approval  of  all  our  citizens  without  regard 
to  party,  though  a  few  have  suggested  that  it  was  due 
to  simple  impulse  and  boldness  on  his  part.  It  was, 
to  our  thinking,  one  of  the  wisest  and  timeliest^ublic 
acts  which  he  has  done.  It  is  well  known  to  many 
that  for  a  whole  year  he  and  Mr.  Hay  had  been 
watching  for  a  favorable  moment  to  offer  good  offices 
to  try  to  end  the  conflict.  Before  the  sea  battle  they 
were  on  the  point  of  making  a  supreme  effort  to  secure 
the  joint  action  of  all  the  important  powers  in  an 
attempt  at  mediation. 

The  President's  note,  perfectly  diplomatic  as  it 
was,  was  most  direct  and  powerful,  and  also  noble  in 
spirit.  It  voiced  the  cry  of  the  civilized  world  for 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  is  wherein  much  of  its 
power  lay.  History  has  no  record  of  any  such  general 
public  insistence  upon  the  termination  of  a  war  as 
has  been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  this  one.  The 
President  knew  this  and  spoke  for  us  all. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  Russia  and  Japan  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  and  agreed  at  once  to  follow  the 
course  indicated.  They  have  since  named  each  two 
eminent  statesmen  as  peace  commissioners,  and  will, 
as  the  President  urged,  negotiate  directly  instead  of 
through  some  intermediary.  The  commissioners  will 
meet  in  Washington  early  in  August  and  then  proba- 
bly go,  for  their  actual  work,  to  some  New  England 
summer  resort. 

Though  no  armistice  has  yet  been  declared,  it  does 
not  seem  probable,  in  the  present  state  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  two  great  armies  in  Manchuria  will 
again  come  to  battle.  There  has  been  some  skirmish 
fighting,  but  nothing  general.  The  peace  commis- 
sioners will  probably  reach  an  agreement  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  though  their  task  is  far  from 
an  easy  one,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  under- 
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stood  that  Japan's  demands  upon  Russia  for  indemnity 
will  not  be  excessive,  considering  all  the  circumstances. 
At  any  rate,  we  shall  all  hope  and  pray,  as  the  Presi- 
dent does,  that  their  meeting  and  deliberations  "  may 
result  in  peace,"  and  peace  upon  such  conditions  as 
will  break  the  sword  forever  between  them  and  not 
simply  sheathe  it. 


The  Great  Naval  Battle. 

As  we  went  to  press  last  month  the  great  naval 
battle  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  had  just  been  fought,  re- 
sulting in  the  defeat  and  almost  total  destruction  of 
the  Russian  fleet.  It  was  a  swift  and  terrible  affair. 
One  can  imagine  all  the  demons  of  the  deep  coming 
to  the  surface  and  shouting  in  high  glee  to  see  ship 
after  ship  struck  and  smashed  and  set  on  fire,  and 
then  go  plunging,  —  hissing,  roaring  and  moaning, — 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  carrying  down,  in  the  case 
of  several  vessels,  the  entire  body  of  men  on  board. 

For  a  wooden  man,  without  conscience  or  heart, — 
if  there  be  such  a  man  anywhere  in  the  world,  —  it 
was  great  sport  to  watch  the  meeting  of  the  fleets, 
the  masterly  skill  with  which  Admiral  Togo  entrapped 
and  surrounded  and  then  proceeded  to  crush  like  egg- 
shells the  craft  of  the  Russian  admiral  who  had  come, 
courageously  and  with  no  small  display  of  skill  and 
force,  all  the  way  from  the  Baltic  to  treat  the  Japanese 
fleet  in  the  same  way  if  possible. 

And  it  was,  as  is  usual  when  great  battles  are 
fought,  just  this  wooden,  mechanical  side  of  the  affair 
which  men  saw  and  talked  of  and  cabled  about  and 
commented  on  in  the  press,  —  and  enjoyed.  The  re- 
flexions of  the  average  paper  and  of  the  average  man 
about  the  battle  took,  apparently,  no  more  account  of 
-the  men,  the  living  human  beings  in  its  mad  swirl, 
than  if  they  had  not  existed  at  all,  or  had  been  only 
so  many  chessmen  to  be  moved  or  wooden  pins  to  be 
knocked  down  and  seTit  flying  in  every  direction. 
The  conflict  was  viewed  simply,  or.  largely,  as  a  feat 
of  intellectual  strength,  skill  and  manoeuvring. 

Nobody  denies  that  from  this  point  of  view,  taken 
by  itself,  there  was  much  that  was  striking,  even  fas- 
cinating, about  the  battle,  as  there  is  about  every  dis- 
play of  intellectual  power,  especially  when  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  enormous  material  energy  of  things, 
of  which  science  has  put  man  in  control. 

But  nobody  has  a  right  to  look  at  a  battle  from 
this  point  of  view,  when  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
inferno  of  the  thing  thousands  of  men  are  horribly 
mangling  and  killing  each  other.  To  do  so  is  to 
divest  oneself  of  one's  human  nature,  and  to  dishonor 
all  men.  Men  are  not  chessboard  pieces  or  bowling 
pins ;  they  are  men  with  men's  rights  and  high  pos- 
sibilities and  capacities  of  suffering  and  of  happiness 
in  them.  That  is  what  makes  a  battle,  fought  with 
no  matter  what  skill  and  bravery  and  in  behalf  of 
whatever  cause,  the  infernal  thing  that  it  is,  the  in- 


fernal thing  which  no  amount  of  " civilizing"  can 
ever  change.  Every  one  of  the  Russian  soldiers 
shelled  into  fragments  in  this  battle  or  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  every  one  of  the  Japanese  men 
killed  or  wounded  was  some  father's  pride,  some 
woman's  son,  some  woman's  husband  of  brother. 
When  the  wires  reported  that  women  passing  through 
the  halls  of  the  Russian  admiralty  burst  into  sobs  or 
fainted  away  when  they  saw  that  some  particular 
ship  had  been  sunk,  they  revealed  something  of  the 
awful  heart-tragedy  accompanying  the  battle,  and 
every  battle.  That  heart-tragedy  is  what  ought 
always  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  are  attempting 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  a  war  —  the  killing  of 
souls. 

We  have  said  that,  apparently,  the  battle  was  viewed 
by  the  average  man  and  newspaper  as  a  purely  me- 
chanical affair.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that 
below  the  surface  the  case  was  very  different.  The 
imagination  of  good  men  —  and  there  are  multitudes 
of  them  —  could  not  refrain  from  dealing  with  the 
personal  side  of  the  terrible  scene.  As  the  war  has 
been  so  universally  regretted,  so  the  anguish  produced 
by  this  naval  battle,  with  its  wholesale  swallowing 
up  of  men,  has  been  deep  and  keen.  This  would 
have  been  loudly  expressed,  but  for  fear  of  the  charge 
of  sentimentalism, —  which  many  people  fear  worse 
than  they  do  wholesale  bloodshed.  The  world  is 
growing  rapidly  more  humane  and  tender.  It  cares 
for  its  unfortunate  in  an  altogether  new  and  most 
generous  way ;  and  it  cannot  long  tolerate  that  which 
voluntarily  produces  misfortune  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Such  events  as  that  of  tjie  Japanese  sea  fight  are  seen 
and  felt  to  be  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  time.  There  is  no  longer  any  place 
for  them  in  our  modern  world.  They  are  a  distinct 
public  disgrace,  and  felt  to  be  so;  and  the  tender, 
suffering  heart  of  the  world  will  ere  long  make  a  final 
and  complete  end  of  them. 


The  Scandinavian  Situation. 

John  Frederick  Hanson,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  a  Norweg- 
ian by  birth,  who  has  spent  most  of  his  mature  life  in  this 
country,  except  a  few  years  devoted  to  religious  labor  in 
his  native  land,  sends  us  a  communication  about  the 
Swedish-Norwegian  situation,  in  which  he  ventures  the 
prophecy  that "  Norway's  claim  to  independent  action 
will  in  time  become  apparent  and  commend  itself  to  the 
good  judgment  of  other  nations.  "  The  people  of  Nor- 
way," he  says,  "  are  a  unit  in  their  contention  for  their 
constitutional  rights.  All  political  party  lines  have  dis- 
appeared for  the  time." 

He  gives  several  reasons  for  believing  that  the  crisis 
will  pass  without  war.  The  first  is  the  organized  peace 
work  that  has  been  carried  on  for  ten  years  by  the  peace 
societies  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.    Every  other 
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year  they  have  held  a  great  representative  Scandinavian 
peace  convention,  and  have  acted  upon  their  respective 
governments  in  perfect  harmony.  Mr.  Hanson  does  not 
overstate  this  influence  of  the  peace  organizations,  for  in 
no  other  countries  have  they  been  stronger  and  more 
aggressive  than  in  the  Scandinavian  states.  Not  only 
the  advanced  and  intelligent  part  of  the  population,  but 
many  of  the  leading  legislators  have  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  movement.  So  have  teachers,  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  editors  and  economists. 

Mr.  Hanson  mentions  the  further  fact  that  the  labor 
organizations  of  the  two  countries  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  exchanging  friendly  greetings  and  thus  promoting 
goodwill ;  and  that  the  Socialist  party  of  Sweden  justifies 
Norway  in  her  contention  and  discountenances  any  forci- 
ble intervention.  We  think  the  most  significant  occur- 
rences in  connection  with  the  action  of  Norway  were  the 
telegrams  of  the  Swedish  labor  unions  to  the  Norwegian 
unions  declaring  that  tbey  would  refuse  to  take  up  arms 
against  Norway,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  saying  that  the  Swedish  workingmen 
would  go  on  strike  all  over  the  country  if  the  Riksdag 
decided  to  fight  Norway.  Those  are  new  notes  in  inter- 
national affairs,  the  meaning  and  force  of  which  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand. 

Our  correspondent  also  lays  considerable  stress  on  the 
attitude  of  "  the  sensible  old  King  who  sees  no  use  in 
coercive  measures,  and  counsels  acquiescence  in  a  peace- 
able solution  as  best  for  both  countries." 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  two  as  enlightened  kindred 
countries  as  Norway  and  Sweden  should  allow  them- 
selves to  be  plunged  into  fratricidal  war  over  the  question 
of  the  foreign  consulates,  of  tariffs,  or  even  over  that  of 
the  union,  which  has  always  been  essentially  voluntary, 
and  during  whose  existence  Norway  has  been  entirely 
independent  in  all  local  affairs. 


The  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference. 

We  have  spoken  in  the  past  months  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Boston  Peace  Congress  of  October  last 
and  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  St.  Louis 
illustrate  the  recent  extraordinary  development  and 
strength  of  the  international  peace  movement.  No 
less  indicative  of  this  remarkable  growth  was  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Conference  on  international  arbitra- 
tion held  at  Mohonk  Lake  a  month  ago. 

Those  of  us  who  were  present  at  the  first  Mohonk 
Conference  ten  years  ago  could  not  help  contrasting 
this  last  meeting  with  that  early  one.  The  people 
present  this  year  were  not  essentially  more  repre- 
sentative in  character,  possibly  not  on  the  whole 
more  eminent,  but  there  were  about  five  times  as 
many  of  them,  the  number  having  risen  from  65  to 
814.      The   Conference   was   therefore  much  more 


widely  representative  of  the  various  classes  of  our 
citizenship. 

In  opening  the  Conference  Mr.  Smiley,  who  never 
seemed  happier  —  or  grander  —  in  the  work  which  he 
has  undertaken  in  promotion  of  arbitration  and  peace 
among  the  nations,  announced  that  of  those  who  had 
accepted  invitations  twelve  were  judges  of  high  posi- 
tions, five  were  diplomats,  six  were  Congressmen  and 
government  officials,  thirty  were  educators,  twenty- 
seven  were  members  of  the  bar,  thirteen  were  editors 
and  journalists,  twenty-three  were  clergymen,  and 
more  than  thirty  were  representatives  of  business 
organizations. 

Most  of  these  actually  attended  the  Conference ; 
among  them  Justice  D.  J.  Brewer  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  Judge  Chester  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court;  Judge  Gray  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference ;  Chief  Justice  Moore  of  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court;  Ex-Chief  Justice  Stiness  of  Rhode  Island; 
Count  de  la  Rocca  and  Dr.  Jose  de  J.  Paul,  French 
and  Venezuelan  members  of  the  Franco- Venezuelan 
Claims  Commission ;  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  member 
of  the  Hague  Court ;  Governor  Utter  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Jackson  of  Rhode  Island;  Ex-President 
Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins ;  President  Seelye  of  Smith ; 
Ex-President  George  Washburn  of  Roberts  College, 
Constantinople ;  Dean  Gregory  of  the  Iowa  University 
Law  School ;  Professor  John  B.  Moore,  of  Columbia ; 
Professor  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  the  historian,  of  Cincinnati ; 
Walter  S.  Logan  and  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New 
York  bar ;  John  Murray  Clark,  of  Toronto ;  Wm.  C. 
Herron,  of  Cincinnati;  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  the 
Atlantic;  Dr.  Abbott,  of  the  Outlook;  Dr.  Ward,  of 
the  Independent ;  C.  E.  Kelsey,  of  the  YoutKs  Com- 
panion ;  E.  J.  Wheeler,  of  the  Literary  Digest ;  Bishop 
Cyrus  D.  Foss,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Jefferson,  of  New  York ;  John  Crosby  Brown,  of  New 
York;  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia;  A.  B. 
Farquhar,  of  York,  Pa.,  and  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  of  New 
York. 

Three  members  of  the  Hague  Court  were  in  attend- 
ance, two  from  the  United  States  and  one  from 
Mexico.  The  whole  Franco-Venezuela  Claims  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  sitting  in  Vermont,  was 
present,  the  Count  de  la  Rocca  and  Dr.  Paul  men- 
tioned above,  and  Judge  Plumly  of  Vermont,  the 
umpire.  It  seemed  interesting,  to  say  the  least,  to 
have  a  whole  arbitration  tribunal,  a  "  real  live  one," 
actually  before  your  eyes. 

The  Conference  was  especially  strong  in  educators 
and  business  men,  though  the  judges,  lawyers  and 
clergymen  constituted  equally  as  much  of  its  work- 
ing force  and  weight.  Two  of  the  ablest  addresses 
were  given  by  educators,  Professor  John  Bassett 
Moore  of  Columbia  and  Chancellor  McCraoken  of 
New  York. 

The  session  devoted  to  brief  addresses  by  business 
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men  was  as  interesting  and  impressive  as  it  was 
unique.  The  business  men  had  been  asked  to  meet 
and  make  up  a  program  for  one  evening.  The  result 
was  that  twenty-three  or  four  men,  representing  as 
many  different  organizations,  which  had  been  invited 
by  Mr.  Smiley  to  send  delegates,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, boards  of  trade,  manufacturers'  associations, 
etc.,  spoke  each  four  minutes  or  less,  setting  forth  the 
demand  of  commerce  and  business  for  peace  among 
the  nations. 

Arbitration  has  never  had  more  efficient  support 
at  Mohonk  or  war  more  emphatic  condemnation  than 
was  given  by  these  hard-headed,  matter-of-fact  men, 
who  understand  by  experience  what  mischief  quarrel- 
ing and  fighting  among  the  nations  produces  in  the 
world  of  business,  and  through  that  in  nearly  all  other 
spheres  of  human  activity.  It  has,  curiously  enough, 
generally  been  clergymen  and  religious  editors  at 
Mohonk  —  shall  we  say  elsewhere,  too?  —  who  have 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  defend  war  as  a  right- 
eous instrument,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  we  may 
not  have  too  much  peace ! 

More  than  eighty  of  the  great  business  organiza- 
tions of  the  country,  representing  we  do  not  know 
how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  have,  through 
Mohonk's  influence,  been  led  to  declare  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations 
by  arbitration.  No  more  convincing  sign  than  this 
has  appeared  of  the  early  coming  of  the  era  of  general 
peace  throughout  the  world.  If  the  associations  of 
bankers  and  great  money  lenders  would  only  now 
come  forward  and  do  their  duty,  as  these  other  busi- 
ness organizations  are  doing,  war  would  soon  be 
starved  out  and  have  to  move  to  some  other  sphere. 

The  speaking  at  this  Mohonk  Conference  was,  as 
usual,  from  the  nature  of  the  gathering,  quite  un- 
even. Some  of  the  speeches  were  as  able  as  we  have 
ever  heard  there.  Some  of  those  appearing  for  the 
first  time  did  little  more  in  their  remarks  than  commit 
themselves  to  the  Mohonk  idea,  —  which  is  a  great 
and  useful  thing,  —  and  fill  up  their  time  with  stories, 
most  of  which  might  with  profit  have  been  left  at  home. 
But  the  biggest  sinners  in  this  regard  were  not  all 
among  the  newcomers. 

The  Platform  of  the  Conference,  published  below, 
sums  up  its  general  spirit  and  work  as  well  as  any 
such  declaration  can  well  do.  In  spirit  the  gathering 
was  unusually  enthusiastic  and  optimistic,  the  con- 
tagion of  confidence  and  hopefulness  manifesting  it- 
self among  the  new  members  in  an  unusual  degree. 
The  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  arbitration  treaties 
was  deeply  regretted  by  most  of  the  members,  but 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  in  spite  of  their 
failure  the  cause  had  made  more  than  ordinary  prog- 
ress during  the  ydar.  The  signing  of  thirty  arbitra- 
tion treaties  within  eighteen  months,  more  than  half 
of  which  had  actually  gone  into  effect,  was  hailed 
with  deep  satisfaction  as  a  revelation  of  the  immense 


momentum  which  the  cause  has  taken  on.  But  the 
Conference  was  decided  in  its  judgment  that  the  new 
conference  soon  to  meet  at  The  Hague  ought  to  give 
us  a  much  broader  and  better  treaty  than  any  of  these 
five  year  agreements.  The  action  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  and  issuing  the  call  for  a  second  Hague 
Conference  was  most  heartily  approved. 

Aside  from  its  general  work  for  arbitration  and  its 
reassertion  of  the  desirableness  of  the  creation  of  a 
regular  congress  of  the  nations  for  the  discussion  of 
international  problems,  the  most  important  practical 
thing  which  the  Conference  did  was  the  creation  of  a 
Committee  of  Educators,  on  the  proposition  of  Ex- 
President  D.  C.  Gilman,  to  try  to  secure  general  in- 
terest among  undergraduates  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  subject  of  arbitration.  The  Conference 
took  great  interest  in  the  proposal  and  unanimously 
voted  for  the  creation  of  the  committee.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  Ex-President  Gilman,  Ex- 
President  Seth  Low,  Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White, 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  President  Hadley  of 
Yale,  President  James  B.  Angell  of  Michigan,  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  of  California,  President  Alderman  of 
Virginia,  and  President  Seelye  of  Smith.  The  Con- 
ference has  had  such  conspicuous  success  in  reaching 
and  securing  the  interest  of  the  business  organiza- 
tions of  the  country,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  same  success  will  attend  its  effort  in  this 
new  and,  if  possible,  even  more  important  direction. 
This  committee  of  great  educators,  by  whom  a  circu- 
lar will  be  sent  to  all  the  colleges  and  universities, 
suggesting  the  observance  by  the  undergraduates  of  an 
international  arbitration  day  or  some  other  suitable 
exercises  during  the  year,  ought  easily  to  be  able  to 
bring  the  entire  student  body  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions quickly  into  active  sympathy  and  cooperation 
with  Mohonk.  This  done,  the  cause  will  go  forward 
by  still  greater  leaps  and  bounds  than  heretofore,  es- 
pecially now  that  the  public  schools,  into  which  the 
movement  has  so  hopefully  entered,  are  sure  within 
a  year  or  two  to  be  all  in  line. 

Mohonk  has  clearly  become  one  of  the  very  first 
agencies  in  the  world  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  arbitration  and  pacific  world  organization,  and 
Mr.  Smiley,  whose  generous  and  hospitable  interest 
in  the  cause  is  as  youthful,  vigorous  and  untiring  at 
76  as  if  he  were  a  man  of  40,  has  the  undivided 
respect  and  growing  honor  of  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  the  arbitration  meetings  for 
even  a  single  glorious  and  inspiring  session. 


Declaration  of  the  Eleventh  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Arbitration. 

The  eleventh   annual  meeting  of   the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference   on    International  Arbitration  expresses  its 
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gratification  over  the  advance  made  in  the  cause  of  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  during 
the  past  year.  Numerous  special  treaties  of  arbitration 
have  been  concluded  and  are  now  in  force.  The  Hague 
convention  commands  increasing  confidence  among 
civilized  peoples,  its  purpose  and  scope  are  better  under- 
stood, its  provisions  have  been  resorted  to  with  success 
in  oases  of  great  difficulty,  as  in  the  settlement  of  the 
North  Sea  incident,  and  we  now  have  a  confident  assur- 
ance that  the  tribunal  which  it  has  established  will  be- 
come of  increasing  importance  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  interests  that  contribute  to  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  are  ever  broadening.  Those  of  the  wage 
earners  are  finding  emphatic  expression;  commerce  is 
keenly  sensitive  to  disastrous  interruptions  by  war, 
whether  near  or  remote ;  the  promoters  of  religion  and 
philanthropy  are  alarmed  at  the  hindrance  of  their  work 
by  every  disturbance  of  international  peace,  and  the 
sense  of  human  brotherhood  is  increasingly  felt  and 
appreciated  throughout  the  world.  These  signs  of 
promise  show  that  the  long  darkness  of  barbarism  is 
passing  away,  and  that  the  bright  day  of  universal  peace 
is  dawning  indeed. 

We  are  highly  gratified  with  the  efforts  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  promoting  the  cause  of  international  peace 
and  justice,  and  we  rejoice  in  his  call  for  a  second  con- 
ference at  The  Hague.  We  confidently  expect  that  any 
questions  of  international  law  that  are  now  vague  or  un- 
determined will  there  find  wise  solution.  We  also  hope 
that  the  conference  will  frame  a  general  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration that  may  more  effectively  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  situation  than  any  special  treaties  yet  proposed 
have  done,  and  we  shall  be  gratified  if  the  indefinite  and 
elastic  exceptions  of  matters  of  "  national  honor  "  and  of 
"  vital  interests  "  shall  be  substantially  modified. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  if  such  a  treaty  is  proposed, 
the  treaty-making  authorities  of  our  government  will 
speedily  effect  its  enactment  for  this  country.  We'view 
the  treaty  now  in  force  between  the  kingdoms  of  Den- 
mark and  The  Netherlands  to  submit  all  their  differ- 
ences to  arbitration  as  presenting  the  ideal  toward 
which  we  are  moving. 

The  evolution  of  the  movement  for  universal  peace 
clearly  points  to  the  early  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional parliament,  with  at  least  advisory  powers,  as  a 
necessary  agency  in  its  fulfillment,  and  we  renew  our 
declarations  of  last  year  in  reference  to  this.  We  feel 
that  it  is  not  now  expedient  for  this  conference  to  pass 
any  judgment  upon  the  plans  of  organization  of  such 
parliament  beyond  the  necessity  for  the  representation 
of  all  civilized  nations  therein. 

We  heartily  commend  the  work  of  the  interparlia- 


mentary union,  and  rejoice  in  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of 
the  American  group  of  its  membership.  We  rejoice 
that  some  strength  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national arbitration  by  the  fact  that  no  country  has  ever 
yet  repudiated  an  arbitral  award.  We  believe  that  the 
decrees  of  the  international  court  will  be  begt  enforced 
by  the  power  of  public  sentiment  and  by  the  fear  of  the 
loss  of  world  respect  on  the  part  of  any  nation  against 
whom  an  award  may  be  made.  The  formation  of  public 
opinion  is  an  important  means  for  the  promotion  of 
every  good  cause,  and  we  desire  to  encourage  alL  agen- 
cies that  will  further  the  interests  of  international  arbi- 
tration. 

Especially  do  we  commend  the  awakening  of  the 
students  of  our  universities  and  colleges  in  this  import- 
ant matter,  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  all  the  children 
in  our  schools. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It  is  now  certain  that  a  large  delegation 

toLa^le.  from  the  United  States  will  attend  the 
fourteenth  International  Peace  Congress 
at  Lucerne,  which  opens  on  the  19th  of  September.  The 
American  Peace  Society's  delegation  already  numbers 
seventeen,  and  several  more  will  be  added  to  it.  Other 
organizations  which  have  already  chosen  delegates  are 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade,  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  the  Cincinnati  Peace 
Society,  the  Philadelphia  Universal  Peace  Union,  and 
the  New  York  Friends  Yearly  Meeting.  Besides  these, 
a  considerable  number  of  individuals  are  going  on  their 
own  account,  and  other  organizations  are  planning  to 
send  representatives.  The  number  of  delegates  now 
assured  is  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  we  very  much 
hope  that  a  body  of  a  hundred  will  finally  be  made  up. 
The  trip  can  be  made  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $250,  or  by 
second  class,  which  is  now  excellent  on  many  of  the 
lines,  at  $200  or  less.  As  the  delegates  are  to  sail  by 
different  routes  and  at  different  times,  it  will  not  be 
practicable  to  secure  reduction  of  rates.  Where  return 
tickets  are  taken  by  the  same  line  as  the  outward  passage, 
ten  per  cent,  reduction  is  given  on  the  return  fare.  The 
Red  Star  Line  to  Antwerp,  the  Holland- American  Line 
to  Boulogne',  or  the  French  Line  to  Havre  are  good  lines 
by  which  to  go  from  New  York.  The  Congress  gives 
promise  of  being  an  imposing  demonstration  in  behalf 
of  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  all  who  can  possibly  do 
so,  even  if  it  requires  sacrifice,  ought  to  plan  to  go. 


An  important  Peace  Conference   was 

^Sren^  held    at   Go8hen    C°lle«e>   GoBhen'    Ind> 
on  the  22d  and  23d  of  June.     It  was 

participated  in  by  representatives  of  several  of  the  col- 
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leges  of  the  Middle  West  which  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  religious  bodies  which  hold  the  principles 
of  peace  as  an  essential  part  of  their  religious  faith. 
The  organization  of  the  Conference  was  due  to  the 
initiation  of  President  Byers  of  Goshen  College,  who 
felt  that  some  of  these  Christian  bodies  ought  to  take  a 
more  active  interest  in  the  practical  movement  for  peace 
among  the  nations  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  The 
principal  speakers  were  Professors  Russell  and  Hodgin 
of  Earlham  College,  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Pearson  of  Penn 
College,  President  Noah  C.  Hirschy  of  Bluffton  College, 
Prof.  J.  Allen  Miller  of  Ashland  College,  Prof.  C. 
Henry  Smith  of  Goshen  College,  Professor  Swigart  of 
Juniata  College  and  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  who  gave  the  address 
on  the  opening  evening  to  a  fine  audience,  a  number  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  city  being  present  Dr.  True- 
blood  also  gave  the  Goshen  College  Commencement 
address  on  the  previous  day,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d  spoke  to  a  large  and  intelligent  audience  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  at  Berne,  Indiana. 


Brevities. 


.  .  .  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is  to  have  an  article  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
World  for  July  6  on  u  The  Second  Hague  Conference : 
What  it  may  be  Expected  to  Accomplish.'9 

.  .  .  The  July  number  of  the  Free  Trade  Broadside 
(6  Beacon  Street,  Boston)  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  war  and  tariffs,  and  contains  a  number  of  brief, 
pithy  paragraphs  well  worth  the  careful  reading  of  those 
interested  to  know  all  the  aspects  of  the  question  of 
peace  and  war. 

.  .  .  Steps  were  taken  at  the  recent  Mohonk  Arbitra- 
tion Conference  for  the  formation  of  an  American  Inter- 
national Law  Society.  The  Society  will  publish  a 
journal  such  as  does  not  now  exist  in  English,  and  will 
devote  itself  to  promoting  in  this  country  what  the 
International  Law  Association,  founded  in  1873,  has 
since  been  promoting,  -the  improvement  and  better 
statement  of  international  law. 

.  .  .  The  peace  commissioners  appointed  by  Russia  and 
Japan  to  negotiate  with  a  view  to  ending  the  war  are : 
Baron  de  Rosen,  the  newly  appointed  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  Count  Mouravieff,  the  Russian 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  Baron  Komura,  Japanese  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Kogoro  Takabira,  Japanese 
Minister  to  the  United  States.  They  are  all  very  able 
men  with  wide  knowledge  of  world  affairs. 

.  .  .  We  publish  in  this  number  a  very  scholarly  article 
by  Robert  Stein  of  Washington  on  the  problem  of  Franco- 
German  Reconciliation.  No  better  argument,  from  his 
point  of  view,  that  of  an  alliance  to  enforce  peace,  could 
probably  be  made.  The  point  of  view  is  not,  however, 
entirely  our  own,  and  we  may  have  something  to  say  on 
the  subject  in  another  issue. 


Ex-Ambassador  White's    Letter  to  the 
Mohonk  Conference. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  former  United  States  ambas- 
sador to  Germany,  who  was  announced  as  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference, 
was  unable  to  be  present,  but  sent  the  following  letter: 

Greatly  to  my  regret  I  am  nnable  to  be  present  at  the 
approaching  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  but  trust  you 
will  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions  by  letter, 
which  I  had  intended  to  discuss  orally. 

As  regards  the  main  service  to  be  rendered  in  relation 
to  the  work  done  by  the  International  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague  in  1899,  this  service,  in  my  judgment,  is 
to  promote  in  every  way  the  growth  of  a  public  opinion 
favoring  and  even  demanding  the  use  of  the  arbitration 
tribunal  on  every  possible  occasion.  So  far,  I  rejoice  to 
say,  the  United  States,  under  the  Administrations  of 
both  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  have  shown 
themselves  thoroughly  appreciative  of  this  new  interna- 
tional court,  and  ready  to  use  it  on  every  suitable  occa- 
sion. 

Information  should  be  scattered  broadcast  that  the 
Hague  Conference  has  also  provided  subsidiary  arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace  —  namely,  a 
more  practical  system  of  tendering  "good  offices,  a 
system  of  "  seconding  powers,"  and  a  system  of  com- 
missions of  inquiry  —  the  purpose  of  each  of  these  three 
systems  being  to  give  time  for  passions  to  cool  and  for 
right  reason  to  resume  the  sway  in  any  country  which 
has  serious  differences  with  any  other.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this,  I  would  suggest  the  importance  of 
steady  work  among  publicists  in  developing  lines  of 
reasoning  which  may  cause  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  most  earnestly  some  way  out  of  the 
policy  recently  adopted  by  it  —  a  policy  wjiich  seems, 
in  its  present  form,  almost  to  render  futile  the  whole 
arbitration  system. 

Let  me  say  here,  while  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  at  some  future  time  obligatory  arbitration  in  regard 
to  a  considerable  number  of  questions  of  importance 
may  be  brought  about,  no  nation  represented  at  The 
Hague  in  the  past  or  likely  to  be  represented  there  in 
the  future  will  ever  adopt  universal  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion on  all  questions.  I  may  add,  still  further,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  undesirable  that  such  compulsory  or 
obligatory  arbitration  be  adopted,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. To  say  nothing  of  other  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
there  is  one  which  must  appeal  to  every  thinking  friend 
of  peace,  namely,  the  fact  that  obligatory  (compulsory) 
arbitration,  if  it  be  intended  for  anything  more  than  a 
delusion  and  a  snare,  means  the  establishment  of  greater 
standing  armies  than  any  of  those  from  which  the  world 
is  now  suffering.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
armies  large  enough  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  any  in- 
ternational tribunal  between  such  powers  as  Russia  and 
Japan,  between  France  and  Germany,  and  between  the 
United  States  and  one  or  more  of  the  great  European  or 
Asiatic  powers,  should  questions  involving  religious, 
political  and  strongly  national  feelings  arise  between 
them. 

And  finally,  as  to  one  point  on  which  many  people 
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have  supposed  that  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899  made 
a  fiasco,  namely,  as  regards  a  limitation  of  the  arma- 
ments of  the  great  nations,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
Russia,  in  putting  the  subject  forward  as  she  did, 
omitted  to  make  any  adequate  preliminary  studies. 
Even  to  initiate  such  a  discussion,  a  great  mass  of 
statistics,  intricate  mathematical  calculations  and  a  vast 
deal  of  close  thinking  will  be  requisite.  The  great 
committee  to  which  the  matter  was  referred  did  their 
best  in  the  absence  of  such  bases  for  discussion,  but  all 
in  vain. 

The  United  States  will  probably  in  any  future  confer- 
ence, as  in  that  of  1899,  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
discussion,  since  the  limitation  in  the  size  of  armies  con- 
cerns Europe  entirely  and  not  ourselves,  the  American 
system  requiring  armaments  on  a  scale  much  smaller 
than  that  usual  in  Europe. 


Anglo-Franco-Qerman  Alliance  —  A 
Guarantee  of  Peace. 

A  Suggestion  to  Mr.  Carnegie. 

BY    ROBERT    STEIN. 

"  More  and  more,9'  says  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  letter  to 
the  Boston  Peace  Congress,  "my  thoughts  turn  upon 
the  next  possible  and  necessary  step  forward  to  an  agree- 
ment by  certain  powers  to  prevent  appeals  to  war  by 
civilized  nations. 

M  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Britain,  France,  Germany 
and  America,  with  such  other  minor  states  as  would  cer- 
tainly join  them,  were  to  take  that  position,  prepared  to 
enforce  peaceful  settlement,  war  would  at  one  fell  swoop 
be  banished  from  the  earth." 

This  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  the  cause  of  peace 
has  for  the  most  part  advanced.  The  devil  was  driven 
out  by  Beelzebub,  chief  of  devils.  Some  one  wielding 
the  big  stick  found  himself  compelled  by  self-interest  to 
keep  the  little  fellows  quiet.  It  was  so  with  the  famous 
pax  JRomana ;  it  is  so  with  the  pax  Britannica  which 
reigns  in  India.  Universal  peace  will  most  likely  come 
about  in  the  same  way  —  by  the  predominance  of  one 
power.  The  valiant  son  of  Count  Tolstoy  thinks  (or 
thought)  that  this  event  is  not  far  off.  Let  Russia  ab- 
sorb China  and  Persia,  and  the  globe  will  enjoy  a  pax 
Rossica. 

However,  this  would  be  paying  rather  dear  for  our 
whistle.  Otto  Amnion's  classic  work  "  Die  Gesellschafts- 
ordnung  und  ihre  nattlrlichen  Grundlagen  "  is  essentially 
an  elaboration  of  the  thesis  that  in  a  healthy  society  the 
control  belongs  by  right  to  the  cultured  element.  If 
humanity  is  to  remain  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  cul- 
tured nations  must  be  in  control.  This  is  Mr.  Carnegie's 
idea.  He  would  entrust  the  police  force  of  the  globe, 
not  to  the  most  despotic  and  least  civilized,  but  to  the 
freest,  most  enlightened  and  best-intentioned  among  the 
powers  —  those  in  whose  hands  the  interests  of  humanity 
would  be  safest.  To  a  pax  Rossica  he  prefers  a  pax 
Celto-  Qermanica. 

The  press,  commenting  on  his  letter,  pointed  out  that 
nations  are  not  likely  to  unite  solely  for  the  somewhat 
idealistic  purpose  of  enforcing  peace,  their  only  object 
being,  as  a  rule,  to  add  to  their  own  security  and  power. 
Hence  America  need  not  at  first  be  considered.     She 


feels  no  need  of  additional  security  or  power,  and  hence 
will  not  enter  into  M  entangling  alliances." 

But  while  America  can  afford  to  stand  alone,  neither 
Britain  nor  France  nor  Germany  can  afford  to  stand 
alone.  Their  solicitude  about  their  future  security  and 
power  is  proved  by  the  alliances  which  ail  three  have 
contracted.  Now  in  seeking  the  strength  which  comes 
from  union,  one  would  think  that  each  nation  would 
strive  to  unite  with  some  nation  most  nearly  like  itself  in 
culture,  and  pursuing  most  nearly  the  same  ideals.  If 
"  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  if  man  is  a  "  rational 
animal,"  it  is  really  surprising  that  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  have  not  been  allied  long  ago,  nay,  that  their 
present  alliances  are  mainly  designed  to  check  each  other, 
with  the  result  of  weakening  the  power  of  civilization 
and  correspondingly  increasing  the  power  of  barbarism. 
This  is  enough  to  make  every  civilized  angel  weep. 
The  names  of  these  three  nations  are  so  constantly  pro- 
nounced together,  as  synonymous  with  "the  civilized 
world,"  that  they  might  as  well  be  hyphenated.  There 
have  been  many  triple  alliances  less  well  sorted.  The 
era  of  unrestricted  competition  is  everywhere  passing 
into  the  era  of  trusts.  What  more  natural  than  that 
the  three  keenest  competitors  for  power,  each  claiming 
to  be  the  champion  of  civilization,  should  form  a  Trust 
of  Civilization,  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  power  and  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  security!  Instead  of  checking, 
they  would  then  have  every  reason  to  promote  each 
other's  growth.  The  smaller  nations  of  Europe  would 
instantly  reinforce  the  alliance  of  the  Three  Great  Free 
and  Cultured  Nations,  not  indeed  as  formal  members  of 
it  —  for  the  alliance  could  hardly  be  more  than  triple 
without  becoming  unwieldy  —  but  yet  virtually,  by  their 
mere  existence.  In  brief,  the  Federation  of  Free  Europe 
is  assured  the  moment  a  nucleus  of  sufficient  attraction  is 
created,  and  no  other  nucleus  seems  conceivable  than  the 
Trinity  of  Germany,  Britain  and  France.  So  closely 
akin  are  these  three  elements  that  their  fusion  would  at 
once  be  recognized  as  indissoluble.  And  from  such  an 
alliance  the  United  States  would  not  long  hold  aloof. 

GERMANY    MUST    TAKE    THE    INITIATIVE. 

Germany,  having  most  cause  to  be  solicitous  about  the 
future,  ought  to  be  most  interested  in  an  arrangement 
which  would  make  it  profitable  for  Britain  and  France 
to  favor,  instead  of  checking  her  expansion.  Her  present 
oversea  domain  of  a  little  more  than  a  million  square 
miles  being  practically  unfit  for  white  settlement,  her 
surplus  population  will  continue  to  pour  into  foreign 
lands,  constantly  weakening  the  mother  country,  con- 
stantly reinforcing  her  competitors.  The  result  must  be 
her  gradual  descent  to  the  rank  of  a  minor  power.  She 
feels,  therefore,  that  all  interests  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  paramount  necessity  of  acquiring  colonies  of  settle- 
ment without  delay,  and  if  she  can  acquire  them  only 
through  alliance  with  Britain  and  France,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  she  will  be  willing  to  make  almost 
any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain  that  alliance. 

Now  unless  Germany  intends  to  annex  the  moon  or  to 
dry  up  part  of  the  ocean  bed,  there  are  only  two  regions 
left  for  colonization :  (1)  Mesopotamia,  (2)  Mongolia  and 
East  Turkestan.  The  latter  region  is  outside  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  Mesopotamia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ripe 
for  discussion,  because  Germany's  thoughts  are  clearly 
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bent  in  that  direction,  and  because  of  the  chronic  Arme- 
nian atrocity.  If  the  peculiar  government  at  Constanti- 
nople is  to  be  prevented  from  executing  its  plan  to  end 
the  Armenian  question  by  exterminating  the  Armenians, 
if  the  chronic  warfare  between  that  government  and  its 
subjects  is  to  be  stopped,  it  can  only  be  by  making  the 
task  profitable  to  one  or  more  powers.  The  year  in 
which  Germany  receives  the  assurance  that  it  is  safe  for 
her  to  occupy  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  that  year  will  be 
the  last  of  Turkish  rule. 

RECONCILIATION    WITH    FRANCE    A    LIFE     NECESSITY    TO 
GERMANY. 

Now  Germany  cannot  get  an  inch  of  Syria  or  Meso- 
potamia so  long  as  Russia  can  prevent  it,  for  Russia  has 
long  considered  them  as  her  own  heritage.  And  Russia 
can  prevent  it  so  long  as  France  remains  her  ally.  In 
other  words,  France,  without  firing  a  gun,  simply  by  her 
silent  support  of  Russia,  can  condemn  Germany  to  slow 
degradation  from  the  rank  of  a  great  power.  And  France 
can  hardly  do  otherwise,  for  she  would  render  herself 
ridiculous  if  she  helped  Germany  to  get  colonies  so  long 
as  Germany  makes  no  concession  to  her.  Nothing  is 
more  admired  than  the  theory  "  Return  good  for  evil " ; 
none  are  more  despised  than  those  who  practice  it. 
The  conclusion  is  evident.  If  Germany  wishes  to  re- 
main a  great  power  she  must  reconcile  France  by  an 
adequate  concession. 

This  would  at  once  reverse  the  situation.  The  con- 
science of  France  is  perpetually  troubled,  her  pride 
humbled,  to  think  that  a  government  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  her  own%  a  government  which  strangles  free- 
dom in  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Finland,  which  incites  mas- 
sacres in  its  own  land,  which  deliberately  prevents  the 
enlightenment  of  its  own  people,  which  declares  that 
Armenia  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  chronic  atrocity,  lest 
it  become  "  a  second  Bulgaria,"  that  is  to  say,  lest  it 
cease  to  afford  a  standing  pretext  for  annexation,  de- 
rives its  power  mainly  from  the  support  of  a  republic 
which  stands  for  liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  The  Dual 
Alliance  would  vanish  with  its  cause,  the  quarrel  between 
France  and  Germany.  Once  reconciled,  the  two  countries 
would  be  driven  into  alliance  by  their  common  desire  to 
escape  from  their  Russian  vassalage.  They  could  profit 
far  more  by  cooperating  with  Britain  than  by  opposing 
her,  and  Britain  would  be  almost  compelled  to  join  them, 
for  a  counter  alliance  would  be  out  of  the  question.  A 
friendly  Germany  would  be  welcomed  by  Britain  in 
Mesopotamia  as  the  best  possible  bulwark  against  Russia, 
for  Germany  could  maintain  herself  there  only  through 
Britain's  support  and  would  thus  be  compelled  to  remain 
her  firm  ally.  The  Trust  of  Civilization  {Kulturbund^ 
as  the  Germans  would  call  it)  seems  in  fact  conceivable 
only  on  condition  that  the  three  powers  eliminate  .before- 
hand, so  far  as  possible,  all  subjects  of  discord,  by  divid- 
ing Turkey  among  themselves  into  spheres  of  interest, 
and  pledging  the  whole  power  of  the  alliance  to  main- 
tain these  spheres,  as  well  as  the  present  possessions  of 
each.  Nations  always  demand  immediate  and  tangible 
results. 

THE    KEY    TO    ALL   LIES   IN   ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

At  this  point  some  good  German  patriots  and  lovers 
of  peace  will  whisper :  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  men- 


tion Alsace-Lorraine!  Keep  quiet  about  it  for  a  few 
years  and  the  French  will  forget  it !  " 

Forget  it !  Forget  the  most  recent  and  most  terrible 
event  in  their  history,  with  a  thousand  reminders  of  it 
perpetually  in  sight;  with  souvenirs  of  Vann&e  terrible 
in  every  cottage  ?  What  sort  of  men  do  you  suppose 
the  French  to  be  ? 

The  briefest  inquiry  suffices  to  show  that,  unless  French 
sentiment  on  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  is  satisfied,  it 
is  useless  at  present  to  talk  of  a  Franco-German  alliance. 
This  means  that  Germany  will  never  have  colonies,  for 
in  twenty-five  years  the  remaining  colonizable  lands  will 
have  their  final  masters.  In  brief,  if  Germany  wishes  to 
remain  a  great  power,  she  must  consent  to  a  compromise 
on  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question. 

The  French  have  defined  the  nature  of  that  compromise 
with  their  accustomed  clearness.  •*  We  cannot  abandon 
the  Alsace- Lorrainers  so  long  as  they  are  French  at  heart. 
Let  them  be  allowed  to  determine  their  own  nationality." 

To  this  Germany  would  of  course  have  no  reason  to 
object  if  she  were  sure  that  the  verdict  would  turn  out 
in  her  favor.  This  is  not  improbable.  Alsace-Lorraine 
has  been  more  prosperous,  economically,  under  German 
than  under  French  rule,  and  hearts  are  largely  moved 
by  the  pocketbook.  The  Dreyfus  scandal,  the  anti- 
clerical measures,  the  expulsion  of  an  Alsatian  priest 
from  France  as  a  "foreigner,"  have  largely  estranged 
the  Alsace-Lorrainers  from  France.  Meantime  the 
Kaiser  neglects  no  opportunity  to  befriend  the  Church. 
The  Alsatian  Catholics  would  have  to  be  blind  if  they 
turned  from  a  pro-clerical  to  an  anti-clerical  govern- 
ment; and  the  Protestants  are  German  in  their  sym- 
pathies almost  to  a  man.  A  distinguished  Alsatian 
assures  the  writer  that  in  his  village  hardly  a  man  would 
vote  for  France.  The  very  fact  that  the  legislature  is  all 
the  time  clamoring  for  autonomy  proves  that  it  has  no 
thought  of  breaking  away  from  Germany.  A  bill,  with 
which  the  name  of  Deputy  Spahn  is  immortally  associated, 
was  recently  introduced  in  the  Reichstag,  by  a  group  of 
Centrists,  aiming  to  give  to  Alsace-Lorraine  representa- 
tion in  the  Bundesrath.  This  indicates  that  the  most 
powerful  party  in  the  Reichstag,  the  Catholics,  more 
patriotic  and  enlightened  than  some  of  their  revilers,  are 
preparing  to  take  the  few  remaining  steps  to  give  to 
Alsace-Lorraine  perfect  equality  with  the  other  German 
states,  with  an  autonomous  parliament  and  a  prince  of  its 
own.  Judging  by  Von  Billow's  reply,  the  Kaiser  seems 
to  be  not  unwilling  to  grant  this  demand.  If  this  were 
done,  the  autonomous  parliament  would  probably  of  its 
own  accord  vote  for  perpetual  union  with  Germany. 
Being  thus  precluded,  by  her. own  principles,  from  main- 
taining any  further  claims,  would  France  be  ready  for  an 
alliance  ? 

FRENCH-SPEAKING    DISTRICTS    TO    BE    RESTORED    TO 
FRANCE. 

One  more  obstacle  would  remain.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Peacemaker,  February,  :F890,  the  present  writer  pointed 
out  that  a  portion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  French  in  lan- 
guage ;  that,  so  long  as  this  remains  under  German  rule, 
ill-feeling  must  continue ;  while  its  restitution  would  al- 
most certainly  accomplish  the  reconciliation.  He  returned 
to  the  subject,  under  the  signature  "  Pan- Aryan,"  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  December,  1894,  and  in  the  Arena, 
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January,  1897.  He  discussed  it  again  in  the  Anglo- 
American  Magazine,  April,  1899,  in  the  Washington 
Post,  January  17,  1904,  the  Washington  Times,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1904,  and  in  L'EuropSen,  June  30,  1904.  The 
same  idea  was  expressed  by  "Vir  Pacificus"  in  the 
Preussische  Jahrbttcher,  January,  1896,  by  Dr.  Heinrich 
Molenaar  in  L'Etranger  (now  Concordia)  in  1898,  and, 
in  December,  1898,  by  Jules  Lemaitre,  who  stated  (in 
the  Echo  de  Paris)  that  this  proposition  had  been  made 
to  the  French  government  by  a  German  diplomat  during 
the  reign  of  Emperor  Frederick.  Dr.  Molenaar  has  since 
founded  the  Franco-German  League  (Deutsch-franz- 
osische  Liga,  5  Holzkirchnerstrasse,  Munich)  which  aims 
to  discuss  this  and  other  means  of  reconciliation.  Its 
purposes  were  set  forth  by  Dr.  Molenaar  in  L'Europ6en, 
November  19, 1904,  and  in  a  lecture  at  Munich  on  Janu- 
ary 22, 1905,  since  published  in  pamphlet  form.  General 
A.  von  der  Lippe  ("  Andere  Zeiten,  andere  Wege,"  Ber- 
lin, Otto  Salle,  1904),  speaking  of  this  League,  says  that 


the  restitution  of  Metz  is  out  of  the  question  now,  but 
that  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  with  France  would  change 
the  situation  completely.  In  Le  Figaro,  May  10,  1905, 
General  von  der  Lippe  proposes  a  Franco-German  com- 
mercial alliance,  and,  in  return  for  it,  the  restitution  of 
Lorraine.  Prof.  Hans  Delbruck,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  member  of  the  Reichstag  and  editor  of  the  Preus- 
sische Jahrbttcher,  says  (May,  1904):  "The  sacrifice 
(whereby  to  conciliate  France  and  gain  a  colonial  empire) 
has  been  discussed  often  enough  :  the  restitution  of  Metz. 
In  itself,  especially  if  combined  with  the  acquisition  of 
Luxemburg,  this  would  have  been  no  serious  sacrifice." 
Another  distinguished  university  professor  writes:  "If 
the  French  are  willing  to  be  our  allies,  they  can  not  only 
have  Metz,  but  with  us  rule  the  world.'9  Baron  Roths- 
child used  to  say  that  the  secret  of  getting  rich  lies  in 
knowing  how  to  spend  money  at  the  right  moment. 
Metz  is  the  coin  which  can  buy  a  colonial  empire  for 
Germany,  and  now  is  the  time  to  spend  it.  Five  years 
hence  it  may  be  too  late,  and  Ger- 
many may  have  to  remain  land-poor 
forever. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the 
distribution  of  languages  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  writer  will  never  for- 
get the  feeling  of  shame  and  horror 
that  came  over  him  when  he  first 
saw  this  map  in  Peterraann's  Mit- 
teilungen  (1875,  plate  17).  Till  then 
he  had  believed  that  all  Alsace-Lor- 
raine spoke  German.  The  "  &me  "  or 
"  cceur,"  which  are  said  to  determine 
nationality,  are,  after  all,  but  pretty 
substitutes  for  the  homely  word 
"  habit,"  and  habit  is  driven  out  by 
habit.  A  few  years,  he  thought, 
would  suffice  to  make  the  Alsace- 
Lorrainers  feel  that  they  had  never 
been  anything  else  than  Germans; 
a  few  more  years  of  reflection  would 
convince  the  French  that  their  occu- 
pation of  a  German- speaking  territory 
had  all  along  been  a  mutilation  of 
Germany,  a  moral  crime.  The  dis- 
covery that  a  broad  French-speaking 
belt  had  been  included  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  1871  came  like  a  thunderbolt. 
We  had  committed  the  very  crime 
of  which  we  accused  the  French.  At 
first  glance  no  other  motive  seemed 
conceivable  than  a  desire  to  lord  it 
over  a  slice  of  la  grande  nation  —  a 
motive  so  base  that,  if  it  were  proved 
to  have  existed,  every  decent  German 
would  be  compelled  to  disown  his 
nation  till  the  outrage  was  redressed. 
He  felt  relieved  on  learning,  soon 
after,  that  no  such  motive  had  ever 
existed.  Bismarck,  the  sober,  mat- 
ter-of-fact statesman,  had  all  along 
intended  to  draw  the  new  frontier 
along  the  language  boundary,  and 
for  this  he  pleaded  in  the  peace 
negotiations.     Moltke,    however, 
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insisted  that  Metz  was  worth  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  Bismarck  regretfully  yielded.  For  purely 
military  reasons,  therefore,  Metz  and  vicinity  were  an- 
nexed. These  reasons  remained  valid  so  long  as  no 
alliance  with  France  was  possible,  and  meantime  a  cer- 
tain subservience  to  Russia  was  a  disagreeable  necessity. 
But  if  an  escape  from  this  subservience  be  now  afforded 
through  a  French  alliance,  a  pro-Russian  policy  on  the 
part  of  Germany  becomes  suicidal,  and  the  retention  of 
the  French-speaking  belt  becomes  an  outrage.  Consti- 
tuting an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  alliance  which  is 
the  only  avenue  to  Germany's  continuance  as  a  great 
power,  it  is  penny- wise  and  pound-foolish,  and  whoever 
should  insist  on  it  would  become  a  traitor.  Moreover, 
no  amount  of  autonomy  will  convert  the  French-speak- 
ing inhabitants  into  German  patriots. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Bismarck,  in  consenting 
to  the  annexation  of  Metz,  had  in  mind  the  advantage 
which  might  some  day  be  gained  from  its  restitution. 
The  French  will  naturally  hold  out  for  the  biggest  price 
for  their  alliance,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  re- 
covery of  all  the  French-speaking  territory  would  placate 
them,  and  that  they  would  be  willing  to  give  a  good -sized 
colony  in  exchange.  If  at  the  same  time  the  German- 
speaking  district  expressed  its  desire  to  remain  with 
Germany,  it  seems  inconceivable  what  further  conces- 
sions a  reasonable  Frenchman  could  demand.  The  indi- 
vidual relations  between  the  two  nations  are  so  cordial, 
the  advantages  of  cooperation  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere 
so  tempting,  that  only  one  result  seems  possible :  a  prompt 
alliance  —  the  prelude  to  the  Kulturbund. 

The  Alsace-Lorrainers  could  then  regard  themselves, 
in  a  manner,  as  citizens  of  both  nations.  The  proud  dis- 
tinction of  having  forged  the  first  and  indispensable  link 
in  the  League  of  Civilization,  of  having  been  literally  the 
bestowers  of  the  incomparable  gift  of  universal  peace, 
would  of  course  be  a  potent  means  to  render  them  con- 
tented. Through  all  the  centuries  to  come,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine would  be  known  the  world  over  as  the  Holy  Land 
of  Peace. 

Ask  any  intelligent  man's  opinion  on  the  proposed 
alliance  of  the  three  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe, 
and  he  will  reply :  "  Of  course,  that  is  the  way  it  ought 
to  be."  Be  manly  enough,  then,  to  speak  out  and  insist 
that  it  shall  be  so. 

A   MEANS    TO    START    THE    DISCUSSION. 

If  Mr.  Carnegie's  plan  of  a  League  of  Civilization  to 
enforce  peace  is  to  bear  fruit,  it  will  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  press  of  the  three  countries.  The  origin- 
ator of  the  idea  has  the  means  to  start  the  discussion. 

Suppose  Mr.  Carnegie  were  to  promise  that,  in  case 
the  Anglo-  Franco-German  Alliance  were  realized  within 
a  stated  period,  he  would  donate  to  the  universities  of 
London,  Paris  and  Berlin  $10,000,000  each,  to  establish 
in  each  of  these  cities  a  Carnegie  Institution  like  the  one 
in  Washington, —  the  world's  peace  is  surely  worth 
$30,000,000,  the  price  of  Rye  battleships, —  what  would 
be  the  result? 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  three  governments 
would  telegraph  next  day  their  grateful  acceptance  of 
the  gift,  and  their  willingness  to  fulfill  the  stipulated 
condition.  The  first  comment  would  surely  be  a  sneer, 
for  that  is  easiest.  To  expect  that  objections  based  on 
real  national  interests  would  be  overcome  by  the  bait  of 


$80,000,000  would  of  course  be  absurd.  But  the  promise 
of  that  sum  would  certainly  rise  to  a  widespread  and 
keen  study  of  the  situation,  which  might  show  whether 
the  obstacles  consist  of  solid  irreconcilable  interests  or 
of  mere  ill-temper  and  myopia.  The  learned  public  in 
the  three  countries  would  be  in  the  condition  of  Tantalus. 
Already  the  demands  on  the  one  existing  Carnegie  In- 
stitution exceed  its  resources  fourfold. 

All  over.  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  thousands  of 
learned  men  walk  about  with  manuscripts  and  plans  in 
their  pockets,  seeking  publishers  and  patrons  and  finding 
none.  The  leaders  of  research,  the  custodians  of  funds, 
are  anxious  to  set  these  armies  of  involuntary  idlers  to 
work  at  once,  because  much  of  the  material  of  research 
is  in  danger  of  passing  away.  Were  it  known  that  a 
vast  fund  for  research  is  available  as  soon  as  a  certain 
condition  is  fulfilled,  is  it  not  certain  that  the  condition 
would  be  subjected  to  constant  scrutiny  and  discussion 
by  a  great  number  of  highly  intelligent  and  influential 
people?  Would  not  the  IF  be  the  nightly  pillow  of 
of  every  impecunious  savant  ?  Would  he  not  be  urged 
by  a  torturing  motive  to  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  the 
objections  ?  And  if  the  objections  proved  unsubstantial 
.(and  nature  would  be  perverse  indeed  if  she  had  decreed 
the  interests  of  the  highest  types  of  mankind  to  be  irrec- 
oncilable), is  it  not  certain  that  a  constant  pressure 
would  be  exerted  on  public  opinion?  The  Franco- 
German  League  would  soon  number  not  hundreds  but 
thousands  of  members.  The  Anglo- Franco-German  Al- 
liance is  in  the  air.  According  to  the  Berliner  Morgen- 
post  (quoted  by  L'Europe  Nouvelle,  September,  1904) 
it  was  discussed  at  Kiel  by  Kaiser  and  King.  M.  Gaston 
Vacher  de  Lapouge,  the  distinguished  anthropologist, 
even  advocates  (L'Europ&n,  June  30,  1904)  a  France- 
Germany,  under  the .  Kaiser's  sovereignty,  after  the 
fashion  of  Austria- Hungary,  practically  restoring  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne.  The  German  press  is  still  echo- 
ing the  enthusiastic  welcome  which  it  extended  to  Sir 
Thomas  Barclay  on  his  recent  tour,  intended  to  initiate 
between  Britain  and  Germany  the  same  movement 
toward  a  better  understanding  which  was  so  successful 
in  the  case  of  Britain  and  France.  From  their  graves, 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  Mommsen  perpetually  plead  for  such 
an  understanding  between  mother  and  daughter.  Surely 
the  instinct  which  produced  the  "  historic  alliance  "  has 
not  decayed ;  it  has  merely  been  somewhat  deafened  by 
the  clamor  of  the  light-weights.  Just  now  the  German 
press  is  applauding  the  formation  of  the  Anglo-German 
Union  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Lonsdale, 
and  is  urging  the  formation  of  a  similar  Union  in  Berlin. 

Just  now  the  French  and  German  press  is  ringing 
with  alarm  at  the  "  Yellow  Peril,"  which  in  Britain  and 
America  is  largely  treated  as  a  bogey.  Bogey  or  no 
bogey,  the  peril  will  vanish  the  moment  France  and 
Germany  clasp  hands,  because  their  union,  as  has  been 
explained,  will  necessarily  lead  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Germany,  who  sounded  the  alarm  at  the  peril,  will  surely 
not  brand  herself  for  all  time  to  come  as  the  traitor 
nation,  who,  with  the  boast  of  Aryan  superiority  and  the 
cry  for  Aryan  unity  perpetually  on  her  lips,  destroyed 
the  Aryan  supremacy  and  placed  the  white  race  at  the 
mercy  of  the  yellow  by  refusing,  at  the  critical  moment, 
to  fulfill  the  indispensable,  self-evident  condition  to  Aryan 
unity  —  to  restore  to  France  a  bit  of  French  earth  in 
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exchange  for  an  alliance,  which,  without  this  act  of  justice 
and  the  mutual  confidence  thereby  engendered,  would  be 
futile  and  impossible,  since  it  would  mean  a  mortal 
humiliation  for  France,  while  to  Germany  the  proposed 
concession  would  bring  not  only  no  humiliation,  but 
worldwide  honor  and  applause.  In  brief,  let  discussion 
be  secured  and  the  result  will  not  long  remain  in  doubt 
Among  all  Mr.  Carnegie's  benefactions,  none  could 
compare  with  this  in  grandeur  and  fruitfulness.  The 
author  of  the  League  of  Civilization,  which  is  to  control 
the  destinies  of  mankind  for  their  highest  good,  would 
fill  a  place  in  history  such  as  no  king  or  conqueror  ever 
dreamt  of.  The  immediate  object  of  the  gift,  of  priceless 
value  in  itself,  would  be  merely  the  seed  of  an  incompar- 
ably greater  blessing.  It  would  be  an  investment  tran- 
scending all  known  forms  of  dividends ;  an  antidote  to 
the  remnant  of  resentment  against  Britain,  still  lingering 
on  the  Continent ;  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  Amer- 
ica's debt  to  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  for  colonists 
sent  to  develop  her  resources  and  for  training  given  to 
American  scholars.  By  conciliating  the  German- Ameri- 
cans, it  would  tend  to  remove  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  reunion  of  Britain  with  her  lost  colonies. 
The  same  munificence  that  endowed  the  Hague  Court 
with  a  home  would  give  it  life  by  placing  an  executive 
power  behind  it.  The  cosmopolitan,  peace-making  influ- 
ence of  science  would  be  most  happily  emphasized.  The 
three  Carnegie  institutions,  in  the  three  foci  of  civiliza- 
tion, standing  as  the  foremost  agencies  of  research,  would 
also  stand  forever  as  the  Three  Peace  Monuments. 


The  Arrest  and  Reduction  of  Armaments 
an  Urgent  Necessity. 

Address  of  Mr.  <T Estournelles  de  Constant  in  the  French  Sen- 
ate  on  the  11th  of  April,  when  the  Navy  Budget  was  under 
consideration. 

(COMPLETED  FBOM  LAST  IS8UE.) 

Thus,  in  order  to  increase  our  unproductive  expenses, 
we  cannot  count  on  the  increase  of  our  population  and 
of  our  economic  resources.  Nor  can  we  count  upon 
new  taxes,  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  taxpayers  being 
already  reached,  our  margin  being  already  exhausted,  to 
use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Ribot.  Nor  can  we  count 
upon  a  reform  of  our  fiscal  system,  since  the  duty  laid 
upon  revenue  should  be  dictated  by  justice  and  not  by 
the  necessity  of  more  funds.    On  this  we  are  all  agreed. 

Consequently,  in  increasing  our  naval  expenses  we 
are  inevitably  increasing  the  burdens  of  our  children. 
We  give  ourselves  the  conceited  satisfaction  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  we  leave  them  the  debt,  and,  still  worse,  the 
trouble  of  managing  the  accounts.  While  we  impoverish 
them,  we  reduce  their  strength  for  the  future.  Under 
the  pretense  of  organizing  the  present  national  defense  in 
a  large  way,  we  render  it  impossible  in  the  future.  We 
are  failing  in  the  most  sacred  of  our  duties, —  we  are  de- 
ceiving the  generations  who  are  expecting  from  our  hand 
the  torch  of  progress.  Let  us  aid  them  rather  to 
simplify  their  task.  Let  us,  gentlemen,  give  our  chil- 
dren a  lesson  more  virile,  more  worthy  of  France.  Let 
us  prepare  them  to  sacrifice  their  life  with  joy,  if  neces- 
sary, for  just  causes,  for  the  defense  of  liberty  and  of 
their  inalienable  rights.  But  let  us  not,  without  their 
knowledge,   involve    them    in    inextricable    difficulties. 


Let  us  not  impose  upon  thirty-eight  millions  of  French- 
men the  illusion  of  believing  France  still  face  to  face,  as 
a  century  ago,  with  a  single  great  naval  power  which, 
furthermore,  gave  her,  singlehanded,  enough,  nay,  too 
much  embarrassment;  whereas,  round  about  us,  round 
about  Europe  itself,  all  is  changed,  since  our  own  gener- 
ation is  already  at  grips  with  neighbors  which  did  not 
then  exist,  with  a  competition  which  did  not  then  exist ; 
with  rival  markets  in  America,  in  Asia,  which  recently 
were  our  clients.  .  .  .  [Cries  of  "  Very  good  1  Very 
good!"] 

Such  as  she  is,  France  is  indeed  great.  In  spite  of 
everything,  in  spite  of  her  disasters,  in  spite  of  the 
obstacles  raised  against  her  in  the  midst  of  armed  mon- 
archical Europe,  republican  France  has  lost  none  of  her 
authority.  She  has  rather  increased  it  At  present, 
when  she  is  becoming  a  guarantee  of  order  and  of  peace, 
everybody  sets  store  by  her  existence.  Let  us  ourselves 
do  her  justice.  Let  us  allow  her  to  pursue  her  recuper- 
ative evolution.  Let  us  not  ask  too  much  of  her 
strength.  The  more  prodigal  she  has  been  of  her  gold 
and  her  blood,  the  more  culpable  it  is  to  exhaust  her 
without  cause.  And  to  keep  forever  before  her  this 
mirage  of  maritime  domination  is  to  exhaust  her.  To 
entice  her  with  this  grand  word, "  the  empire  of  the  sea," 
is  to  exhaust  her  and  to  mock  her.  Master  of  the  sea  is 
a  fine  romantic  term.  In  reality  there  is  no  more  any 
empire  of  the  sea  than  there  is  of  the  world.  There  is 
an  empire  of  seas.  But  this  empire  will  not  be  hence- 
forth the  appanage  of  one  only ;  it  will  belong  not  to  one 
people,  but  to  the  association  of  peoples.  Let  us  pre- 
pare this  association.  .  . . 

M.  Le  Cour  Orandmaison  ;  That  kind  of  syndicates 
are  no  good. 

M.  cT  Estournelles  de  Constant:  That  is  the  remedy. 
That  is  the  beneficent  organization  which  France 
alone  can  bring  about.  That  is  the  incomparable  mis- 
sion which  she  can  assume  and  bequeath  to  her  chil- 
dren, a  mission  of  a  different  order  of  usefulness  and 
grandeur  than  that  of  the  fatal  schemes  of  ostentation 
set  before  us. 

But  in  this  matter  I  know  that  I  am  exposing  myself  to 
many  sarcasms.  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  calling  at- 
tention to  the  evil.  Fruitless  lamentations  are  repulsive 
to  me.  Like  Mr.  Antonin  Dubot,  I  venture  to  suggest 
a  solution.  Others  will  offer  their  criticisms.  My  rdle 
is  to  provoke  them,  until  the  time  comes  when  we  shall 
finally  leave  the  dead  point  which  now  holds  us. 

My  argument  is  in  no  wise  sentimental.  I  say  simply 
that  since  the  embarrassment  of  our  neighbors  is  the 
same  or  worse  than  our  own,  there  might  be,  there 
ought  to  be  an  understanding.  An  international  agree- 
ment, not  to  reduce  naval  expenses  but  to  cease  to  aug- 
ment them,  still  appears  to  be  a  chimera.  But  it  was 
the  same*  a  few  years  ago  with  other  proposed  interna- 
tional agreements.  And  yet  these  agreements,  already 
realized  to  the  general  satisfaction,  have  already  become 
insufficient. 

M.  Dominique  Delahaye  :  General !  that  is  indeed  to 
generalize ! 

M.  <P  Estournelles  de  Constant ;  International  legisla- 
tion controls  artistic,  literary  and  industrial  property, 
hygiene,  justice,  transportation,  postal,  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  communications,  while  waiting  for  wireless 
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telegraphy,  submarine  and  aerial  communications.  In- 
ternational legislation  is  beginning  to  regulate  labor  and 
even  production.  A  conference  on  sugar  was  agreed 
upon.  Why  would  it  be  scandalous  to  regulate  naval 
expenses?     [Sensation.] 

The  people  would  accept  this  in  France  as  elsewhere 
without  seeing  in  it  any  repudiation  of  the  past,  any 
abdication  for  the  future.  But  it  is  thought  that  we 
should  not  take  the  initiative.  This  paradox  has  been  sus- 
tained on  the  tribune,  where  the  ordinary  high-sounding 
words  have  been  uttered :  "  We  have  no  need  of  an 
agreement  to  limit  our  expenses ;  we  are  limiting  them 
ourselves ;  instead  of  words  we  offer  deeds ! "  A  virile 
declaration,  it  seems.  But  in  reality  it  is  a  joke,  by 
which  no  government  is  duped.  Each  of  them  knows 
that  the  spontaneous  acts  of  one  Ministry  may  be  re- 
pudiated by  its  successor  or  by  itself  as  the  days  go  by. 
And  the  proof  is  that  this  very  year,  in  spite  of  the  Act 
of  the  past  year,  we  are  increasing  our  expenses.  These 
Acts  bind  nobody.  They  cannot  constitute  a  remedy. 
No  remedy,  in  fact,  is  possible  except  a  permanent  inter- 
national agreement. 

But  nobody  wants  this  agreement,  it  is  said.  On  the 
contrary,  the  truth  is  that  nearly  the  entire  world  desires 
it,  there  being,  of  course,  certain  inevitable  exceptions, 
beginning,  of  course,  with  the  makers  of  the  battleships 
and  cannon.  But  even  these  will  be  converted,  for 
metallurgy  can  find  a  source  of  wealth  in  the  great 
works  of  peace ;  and  furthermore,  the  exigencies  of  the 
national  defense  will  always  leave  them  enough  orders. 

Everywhere  symptoms  of  the  most  unambiguous  kind 
are  manifesting  themselves.  The  effort  is  made  of 
course  to  conceal  them,  but  they  exist  none  the  less,  and, 
whatever  may  happen  to-day,  it  is  not  France  that  will 
manifest  first  its  intention  to  limit  its  naval  expenses. 
Other  powers  will,  in  fact,  outstrip  her,  and  do  it  openly, 
—  England,  and  before  England,  Russia. 

I  ask  the  closest  attention  of  the  Senate.  For  the 
affirmations  which  I  bring,  and  which  I  have  many  a 
time  offered  to  justify  by  proofs,  are  not  even  counted 
worth  discussion. 

The  General  Reporter :  You  are  being  listened  to  with 
much  attention. 

M.  <F Estournelles  de  Constant:  Certainly,  my  dear 
colleague,  I  thank  you  and  I  thank  the  Senate;  but 
how  many  times  has  it  been  necessary  to  labor  with 
the  government  to  induce  it  to  take,  in  its  own 
interest,  the  initiatives  which  afterwards  seem  to  it 
to  have  been  entirely  spontaneous.  How  many  times 
have  I  cited  in  support  of  my  opinions  the  declarations 
of  governments,  and  even  of  Foreign  Ministries.  But  it 
is  precisely  because  these  declarations  are  held  not  to  be 
proper  subjects  of  discussion  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  more  convenient  to  smother  them,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  limitation  of  armaments. 

Do  you  wish  an  example?  I  take  a  recent  precedent, 
but  too  far  away,  it  seems,  to  be  seen  by  us ;  I  mean,  that 
of  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  These  two  rival 
countries,  bordering  upon  each  other,  were  on  the  verge 
of  a  war  of  extermination.  Their  forces  on  land  and  sea 
were  about  to  begin  operations.  And  yet,  applying  the 
principles  which  we  have  so  long  repudiated  in  Europe, 
they  have  settled  their  controversy  by  arbitration.  They 
have  done  more ;  they  have  concluded  a  convention  for 


the  limitation  and  even  reduction  of  armaments.  They 
have  sold,  both  sides,  an  equal  number  of  war  vessels, 
and  have  assured  their  mutual  defense  while  mutually 
renouncing  all  conquest.  This  convention,  signed  so  soon 
after  the  Pan-American  Congress  at  Mexico  in  1901-2,  is 
of  capital  importance.  One  would  have  believed  it  im- 
possible, Chili  being  supposed  to  have  given  herself  up 
to  militarism.  And  yet  it  is  an  accomplished  fact,  though 
nobody  in  Europe  says  a  word  about  it.  The  govern- 
ments take  pains  to  publish  nothing  in  regard  to  it,  and 
keep  us,  in  this  matter  as  in  others,  under  a  habitual 
regime  of  ignorance.    Let  us  turn  our  thought  to  Russia. 

The  declarations  made  by  Russia  in  1898  are  categori- 
cal. Count  Mouravieff  was  a  professional  diplomat.  He 
never  passed  as  a  dreamer.  Mr.  Witte  is  a  statesman  of 
an  eminently  practical  and  far-seeing  spirit.  He  has 
never  been  believed  capable  of  nebulous  fantasies.  Now 
it  was  in  accord  with  Mr.  Witte  that  Count  Mouravieff 
published  the  famous  Circular  of  the  24th  of  August, 
1898,  without  consulting  anybody,  even  France,  and 
which  it  has  been  since  found  more  convenient  to  ridicule 
than  to  try  to  understand  it. 

By  this  circular  the  Russian  government,  boldly  and 
openly,  in  terms  and  conditions  almost  irresistible,  placed 
before  the  world  the  problem  of  disarmament.  At  first 
there  was  general  stupefaction  among  the  governments. 
When  this  first  effect  was  over,  they  pretended  to  see  in 
the  circular  something  different  from  what  was  actually 
in  it.  They  affected  to  see  in  it  a  hallucination,  a  vision- 
ary scheme,  a  dream  of  universal  peace,  and  there  they 
stopped.  Yet  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  it,  but 
something  entirely  different  —  an  avowal  first  of  all,  then 
a  calculation  ;  both  very  positive  and  even  skilfully  made, 
if  not  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

An  avowal :  The  circular  is  worthy  to  be  reread  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  I  am  never  tired  of  citing  the 
text  of  it.  Nobody  in  France  has  ever  dared  to  say  more, 
nor  even  as  much,  about  the  folly  of  armed  peace,  about 
the  necessity,  not  of  limiting,  mind  you,  but  of  reducing 
the  excessive  armaments  of  Europe.  When  people  as- 
sume to  criticise  those  who  use  the  same  language,  it  is 
the  Russian  government  which  they  are  criticising. 

A  skillful  calculation  :  It  was  Russian  men  of  affairs, 
economists,  bankers,  not  "  peacemakers,"  who  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  Hague  Conference.  And  why?  Because 
they  understood  then,  with  prophetic  intelligence,  that 
the  future  of  their  country  was  with  peace  and  not  with 
war.     [Sensation.] 

They  reasoned,  or  failed  to  reason,  it  is  said,  like  the 
republicans  under  the  Empire,  like  the  Hon.  Mr.  Maguire, 
always  faithful  to  his  duty  and  his  post  ["Good !  Good !"], 
those  republicans  who  are  reproached  to-day  for  having 
spoken  of  peace  before  1870.  Before  1870,  indeed,  and 
in  fact  from  1848,  be  it  said  to  the  great  honor  of  their 
name  [protestations  on  the  right ;  cries  of  "  Good !  Good !" 
on  the  left] ;  the  only  regret  is  that,  too  few  in  number, 
their  voices  were  hushed.  As  for  the  advocates  of  dis- 
armament in  Russia,  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  flattered 
themselves  that  by  an  unexpected  stroke  they  would  con- 
solidate the  European  situation.  This  done,  freed  from 
all  concern  in  the  West,  and  relieved  of  a  useless  burden, 
they  would  push  toward  the  East  their  economic  expan- 
sion without  having  to  fire  a  cannon.  This  policy,  in- 
volving a  final  agreement  with  Japan  instead  of  a  war, 
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was  Dot  altogether  worthy  of  disdain,  and  the  only 
reproach  it  deserved  from  us  was  perhaps  its  excessive 
adroitness.  I  can  understand  therefore  why  the  French 
government  responded  at  that  time  to  the  initiative  of 
the  Czar  with  a  reserve  dictated  by  the  attitude  -of  the 
German  government  itself.  However  that  may  be,  the 
disarmament  conference  changed  its  name  and  took 
the  more  vague  title  of  peace  conference,  when  it  met 
eight  months  later  at  The  Hague.  Its  first  purpose  had 
failed  before  the  general  difficulties. 

But  all  was  not  lost.  Public  opinion  had  been  deeply 
stirred.  It  had  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  the 
conference,  from  fear  of  offending  it,  could  not  end  in  a 
complete  failure.  So  the  permanent  arbitration  court 
was  created,  and  in  spite  of  the  tacit  dislike  which  at  first 
crippled  it,  it  has  begun  to  live.  The  grave  incident  of 
the  Hull  fishermen  has  just  been  disposed  of  without 
complications.  ["  Good !  Good !"]  As  to  armaments,  the 
necessity  of  limiting  them  was  not  denied  by  the  official 
delegates  of  the  governments  represented.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  openly  confirmed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
all  the  powers,  on  the  motion  of  our  first .  delegate,  my 
colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  Leon  Bourgeois. 

Thus  Russia  and,  under  its  lead,  all  the  civilized 
governments  have  declared  in  favor  of  limitation  of 
armaments.  The  Acts  of  the  Hague  Conference  demon- 
strate this.  All  the  blood  of  all  wars  will  not  destroy 
the  existence  of  these  Acts.  Through  what  aberration, 
what  feebleness  is  criticism  pleased  to  consider  them  illu- 
sory, seeing  that  they  furnish  public  opinion  the  most  solid 
points  of  support,  in  its  efforts  to  secure  from  the  govern- 
ments the  solutions  which  they  themselves  have  suggested. 

England,  on  her  side,  was  at  grips  with  growing  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  Affected  by  the  competition  of  new 
countries,  like  France,  and  more  than  France,  the  develop- 
ment of  her  colonial  empire  has  transformed  her  into 
a  continental  power  and  forced  upon  her  crushing  aug- 
mentations of  her  military  and  naval  expenses.  No  one 
will  accuse  the  English  of  subordinating  their  entire 
policy  to  sentimental  considerations.  They  have,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  respect  for  facts.  The  initiative 
of  the  Russian  government  found  in  them  less  skepti- 
cism than  in  the  other  states  of  Europe.  Instead  of 
laughing  at  it,  they  preferred  to  get  advantage  from 
it  by  associating  themselves  with  it. 

It  was  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Goschen, 
who  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  9th  of  March, 
1899,  before  the  opening  of  the  Hague  Conference,  that 
the  British  government  also  desired  to  limit  its  naval  ex- 
penses. "  We  are  ready,"  he  said,  "  to  diminish  or  to 
modify  our  program  for  new  ships  and  to  stop  at  the 
present  proportion.  We  have  not  led  the  movement,  we 
have  simply  followed  others.  But  I  declare,  in  the  name 
of  the  government  of  her  Majesty,  that  if  the  other  great 
naval  powers  are  disposed  to  decrease  their  programs  of 
construction,  we  are  ready  to  go  with  them  and  lessen 
ours.  The  difficulties  of  such  an  agreement  will  certainly 
be  immense,  but  we  sincerely  desire  to  see  the  Confer- 
ence lighten  the  frightful  burden  wl£ch  is  weighing  down 
the  European  governments."  And  Mr.  Goschen  finished 
his  statement  with  the  following'  announcement:  "If 
this  agreement  is  not  reached,  we  shall  continue  the 
program  which  I  am  laying  before  the  House." 

Notice,  gentlemen,  with  what  tacit  complacency  such 


important  declarations  have  been  neglected,  ignored. 
Mr.  Goschen  was  no  more  successful  }han  Mr.  Witte. 
One  "might  even  say  that  these  successive  announcements 
were  only  a  stimulus  to  the  megalomaniacs  of  all  coun- 
tries. Immediately  afterwards  the  foolish  pushing  of 
armaments  began  again  in  the  most  feverish  way.  The 
Transvaal  War  came  on  ;  then  the  expedition  to  China ; 
and  although  this  new  crusade,  after  the  Cretan  expedi- 
tion, this  effective  cooperation  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
three  continents,  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  an  inter- 
national military  police,  England  began,  like  the  others, 
and  even  more  boldly  than  the  others,  the  era  of  unlimited 
deficits.  The  admirers  of  the  English  financial  policy 
have  ceased  to  hold  it  up  as  a  model.  It  is,  they  say,  no 
longer  anything  else  than  a  model  of  folly. 

The  president  of  the  Council  is  right  in  remarking  that 
we  are  relatively  wise  in  comparison  with  our  rivals.  We 
have,  as  I  said  above,  augmented  our  naval  and  military 
expenses  80,000,000  (francs)  in  ten  years.  England  has 
increased  hers  978,000,000,  nearly  a  milliard;  Russia 
350,000,000,  Germany  298,000,000,  the  United  States 
630,000,000.  Of  the  total  increase  of  the  German  ex- 
penses, that  for  the  fleet  is  148  per  cent.  Let  us  note 
that  Italy  alone  has  not  increased  her  military  expenses. 
She  has  reduced  them  to  a  total  of  81,000,000,  just  the 
amount  of  our  increase,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  it. 

All  this  is,  however,  so  clear,  that  even  the  densest  ig- 
norance is  at  last  dissipated.  For  two  or  three  years 
now  new  symptoms  of  restlessness  have  been  showing 
themselves  among  the  taxpayers  of  all  countries.  In 
England  notably,  as  in  1899,  they  are  doubting  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  country  is  to  derive  by  ruining  itself  in 
developing  its  defenses,  and  they  are  asking  if  the  ven- 
dors of  cannon  and  iron-clads  have  not  stimulated  con- 
sumption a  little  too  much.  Reflexions  are  exchanged 
across  frontiers,  and  these  exchanges  are  at  last  produc- 
ing a  certain  unity  of  international  views.  When  the 
members  of  the  French  Interparliamentary  Arbitration 
Group  were  received  in  London  in  July,  1903,  by  their 
colleagues  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, identical  opinions  were  expressed.  The  most  in- 
fluential members  of  the  English  Parliament  said :  "  It  is 
not  enough  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  arbitration  or  even  to 
settle  all  the  difficulties  of  the  past ;  our  naval  expenses 
must  be  limited."  We  heard  often  such  declarations 
among  both  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals.  The 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris  was  informed  of  this 
fact  on  the  3d  of  August,  on  our  return,  by  a  letter 
which  was  not  answered  and  which  was  published  in  our 
Annuaire  and  in  the  papers. 

We  were  met  in  France  with  the  objection  that  indi- 
vidual declarations  were  without  authority,  and  that  in 
any  event  the  Colonial  Minister,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  would, 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  office,  be  obliged  to  put  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  good  intentions  of  his  colleagues. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
limitation  of  naval  expenses.  He  openly  declared  him- 
self so,  and  even  wrote  as  follows  under  date  of  July  28 : 
"  I  send  you  the  extract  from  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Goschen 
when  he  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1899  and  pre- 
sented his  budget.  The  declaration  which  he  then  made 
in  the  name  of  the  government  still  holds  to-day,  and  if  the 
great  naval  powers  desire  to  lessen  their  programs,  we  are 
ready  to  cooperate  with  them.  —  J.  Chambeblain." 
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It  was  then  objected  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  only 
a  politician,  and  that  the  admirals  must  be  heard.  But 
the  admirals  themselves,  the  most  active  and  respected 
of  the  English  marine,  were  more  explicit  still.  I  could 
cite  you  their  declarations  and  their  letters. 

These  precise  indications  go  back  as  far  as  1903.  In 
1904  the  question  enters  on  a  new  phase.  The  Liberal 
Party  has  just  witnessed  the  success  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Conservative  Party.  It  approves,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  work  accomplished,  congratulates 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Delcass^;  but  it  asks  for 
something  more.  It  demands  limitation.  The  English 
government  responds  that  it  is  still  in  the  same  disposi- 
tion, and  that  no  government  would  be  more  happy  than 
it  to  limit  its  .military  expenses,  but  it  does  not  believe 
that  it  can  take  the  initiative. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman,  in  the  session  of 
February  29,  was  insistent.  He  cited  the  small  decrease 
of  the  French  naval  expenses,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
debate  was  that  the  Liberal  Party  proposed  a  motion  in- 
viting the  government  to  take  the  initiative  before  which 
it  was  recoiling.  The  majority,  of  course,  did  not  ap- 
prove. It  did  not  wish  to  give  the  opposition  the  bene- 
fit of  the  reform  for  which  it  had  prepared  the  way. 
The  motion  was  defeated,  but  by  only  52  votes, — 174 
against  122, —  a  vote  thought  to  have  been  exploited, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  prevent  the  two  parties 
from  being  in  agreement  upon  limitation.  The  Con- 
servatives had  beaten  the  motion  only  to  avoid  a  check 
to  the  government.  The  question  was  thus  in  a  false 
position.  It  came  up  again  naturally  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, on  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  19th  of  May.  Sir  William  Harcourt  insisted  on  an 
excessive  increase  of  the  expenses.  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain repeated  that  the  government  was  ready  to  re- 
duce them,  but  in  accord  with  the  other  powers. 
Continuing,  the  disagreement  reappeared  on  the  6th  of 
March  last,  this  time  with  considerable  progress.  Act- 
ing upon  our  theory  of  giving  an  example  first,  the 
English  government  reduced  its  expenses  in  its  turn,  not 
100,000  francs,  but  more  than  80,000,000.  This  was 
because,  in  the  interval,  the  protests  had  become  legion. 
I  could  cite  them  by  hundreds.  The  government,  how- 
ever, still  refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  the  amendment  of  Mr.  MacCrae,  asking  for 
still  greater  relief  than  the  reduction  which  had  been 
made,  and  expressing  regret  that  the  British  government 
had  not  entered  into  negotiations  in  order  to  secure  a 
general  reduction,  was  lost  by  the  same  majority. 

The  English  government,  like  ourselves,  is  involved 
in  a  vicious  circle.  It  desires  a  general  reduction  of 
naval  expenses,  but  it  dislikes  to  confess  its  embarrass- 
ment by  being  the  first  to  speak  of  it. 

The  situation,  however,  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
effort  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  obscure  it,  has 
become  perfectly  clear.  As  to  the  principle,  there  is 
perfect  agreement  in  France  and  England,  but  nobody 
wishes  to  take  the  first  step.     Why  ? 

The  reserve  of  France  is  excessive,  in  my  opinion. 
The  least  bit  of  confidence  would  have  sufficed  to  bring 
the  matter  to  discussion.  It  is  explicable,  nevertheless. 
It  is  wiser  than  excessive  hurry,  if  this  would  give  the 
impression  to  our  neighbors  that  we  alone  are  at  the  end 
of  our  resources  and  endurance.     No  one* more  than  I 


has  given  due  credit  to  the  merit,  the  authority  of  our 
ambassador  at  London,  to  the  services  which  he  has 
rendered  and  will  render.  I  recognize  that  he  alone  is 
judge  of  the  appropriate  time  for  an  interview,  and  that 
our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  his  side,  should  show 
more  circumspection  than  any  other.  But  there  is  a 
limit.  I  ask  only  that  we  shall  not  give  the  appearance 
of  having  decided  to  remain  deaf  to  the  general  and 
repeated  manifestations.  It  was  universal  opinion, 
through  the  definite  manifestation  of  its  imperative 
wish,  that  at  last  compelled  the  governments  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  arbitration  treaties  which  they  had  previ- 
ously affected  to  disdain.  Public  opinion  is  not  less 
unanimous  in  demanding  a  limitation  of  armaments. 
Let  us  no  longer  hesitate  to  obey  it. 

How  is  it  that  the  English  government,  whose  in- 
variable tradition  and  historic  strength  it  has  been  always 
to  be  the  first  to  follow  these  great  popular  movements, 
-  how  is  it  that  the  English  government,  on  the  eve  of 
the  general  elections,  allows  itself  to  be  robbed  of  the 
honor  of  instituting  the  most  anxiously  awaited  reform 
in  the  world  ?  Lord  Selbourne,  first  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury, a  pronounced  advocate  of  limitation,  explained  thus 
his  scruples :  "  To-day  the  problem  has  become  compli- 
cated. It  is  no  longer  one  between  France  and  England 
alone,  but  between  half  a  dozen  powers." 

Thus,  under  pretext  that  the  difficulty  is  growing 
graver  and  that  its  solution  is  more  urgent,  it  is  con- 
sidered the  moment  to  renounce  it !  Is  it  not  clear,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  more  than  ever  the  moment  to 
arrest  these  powers  in  the  course  in  which  England  and 
France,  having  preceded  them,  ought  not  to  be  astonished 
that  they  have  been  so  well  followed  ? 

The  progress  of  the  nascent  American  marine  is 
appealed  to.  This  peril,  which  I  was  reproached  with 
painting  black  ten  years  ago,  is  made  an  excuse  for 
increasing  our  own  expenses.  It  is  regarded  only  as  an- 
other to  be  exploited.  We  are  reminded  of  the  war 
against  Spain,  of  the  Philippines,  of  the  ambitions 
threatening  the  Antilles,  Canada,  the  Pacific,  the  Azores 
even,  and  the  Balearic  islands.  We  are  told  that  the 
United  States,  having  entered  on  the  pathway  of  remote 
conquests,  are  caught  like  ourselves  in  the  wheels,  and 
that  they  are  obliged  to  ruin  themselves  in  order  to  save 
at  the  same  time  their  glory  and  their  possessions.  But 
it  is  forgotten  to  add  that  the  more  real  this  danger  is 
the  more  probable  it  is  that  the  United  States  will  make 
due  account  of  it  and  consider  themselves  as  a  remedy 
and  as  a  guaranty  of  the  agreement  in  which  France 
and  England  will  take  the  initiative  in  their  mutual 
interest  and  in  the  general  interest  It  is  forgotten  that 
if  the  United  States  have  entered  upon  the  pathway  of 
militarism,  —  though  one  may  still  travel  without  seeing 
a  single  barracks,  a  single  soldier,  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  —  the  contagion  of  Europe  has  contributed 
toward  forcing  them  into  it,  and  that,  consequently,  our 
example  might  serve  to  restrain  them. 

It  is  forgotten  that  the  United  States  have  given  to 
Europe  something  different  from  examples  of  chau- 
vinism; that,  notably,  on  the  initiative  of  President 
Roosevelt,  the  Hague  Court,  boycotted  by  Europe,  was 
set  on  its  feet  and  saved  by  them,  and  that  it  is  on  their 
side  that  were  raised  with  the  greatest  force  the  demands 
for   an   organization   of  international  justice.     Finally, 
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placing  myself  on  the  very  ground  where  our  megalo- 
maniacs stand,  beating  their  tom-toms,  I  admit  that 
American  "  metallurgy  "  is  outstripping  other  industries, 
and  that  in  it  the  makers  of  agricultural  machines,  of 
tool-machines,  of  locomotives,  of  rails,  of  farms,  of 
viaducts,  and  of  all  the  instruments  of  peace  have  no 
influence;  I  admit  this  improbability.  But  then  our 
situation,  that  of  all  Europe,  is  growing  worse  along  with 
that  of  the  United  States ;  for  the  United  States  have 
double  our  population.  Soon  they  will  have  triple ;  and 
then  ?  Their  resources  will  go  on  increasing  while  ours 
diminish,  and  when  we  shall  have  to-morrow  imposed 
upon  our  forty  millions  of  taxpayers,  French  or  English, 
upon  our  vital  forces,  the  construction  of  six  more  war 
ships,  the  United  States  will  construct  a  dozen,  twenty- 
four,  thirty-six  and  so  on.  We  shall  always  be  out- 
stripped. 

Why,  then,  wait?  Why  not  to-day  deliberately  take 
the  initiative  which  the  force  of  events  will  finally  com- 
pel us  to  do,  England  as  well  as  ourselves?  But  our 
ally,  Russia?  Can  we  at  this  moment,  without  associat- 
ing her  with  us,  conclude  with  England  a  special  agree- 
ment for  limitation  of  armaments?  It  seems  that  her 
adhesion  would  not  be  doubtful.  Have  we  not  already, 
with  her  entire  agreement,  concluded  our  arrangement 
of  the  8th  of  April,  1904?  Russia,  indeed,  would  get 
more  advantage  than  ever  from  a  limitation  of  her  un- 
productive expenses.  What  was  true  in  1898  is  more  so 
in  1905.  What  a  service  shall  we  be  able  to  render  to 
the  two  belligerents,  in  case  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
them  indefinitely  to  reconstitute  their  forces ! 

As  for  Japan,  who  was  laughed  at  only  a  few  years 
ago,  when  I  tried  in  time  to  point  out  the  rapidity  of 
her  progress,  we  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  To 
ruin  ourselves  in  advance,  with  a  view  of  sustaining  an 
eventual  war  in  the  Pacific,  is  as  irrational  as  to  treat 
Japan  as  a  negligible  quantity.  ["Good!  Good!"] 
Far  from  strengthening  themselves,  the  European  powers 
weaken  themselves  by  increasing  their  respective  fleets 
in  the  Far  East,  and  bring  upon  themselves  inevitable 
complications.  Japan  will  profit  by  their  ruinous  an- 
tagonisms. These  antagonisms  may  lead  her  to  take  the 
part  of  one  against  another,  while  their  agreement  would 
assure  the  prosperity  of  all  and  peace,  with  a  minimum 
of  expense.     ["  Very  good  I     Very  good  I "] 

There  remains  Germany,  the  difficult  factor.  [Sensa- 
tion.] Gentlemen,  difficulties  are  not  solved  by  ignoring 
them.  The  method  of  waiting  in  silence  we  tried  with 
England  for  forty  years.  The  necessary  result  for  her 
as  for  us  was  catastrophes.  [Protests  on  the  right.] 
Where  would  Europe  be  to-day  if  this  regime,  thanks  to 
the  new  education  of  public  opinion,  had  not  finally  given 
way  to  a  sincere  understanding  with  a  view  to  peace  ? 
[Cries  of  "Very  good!"  on  the  left]  This  agreement 
has  never  been  directed  against  anybody,  nor  shall  we 
ever  allow  it  to  be.  It  has  rather,  up  to  the  present 
time,  rendered  service  to  everybody.  The  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  —  whatever  the  incidents  of 
current  politics  —  have  not  been  changed.  Great  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  There  exists  in  the  world  enough 
latent  or  open  goodwill  to  make  it  impossible  to-day  to 
conceive  two  great  peoples  forever  separated  because  of 
the  faults  of  the  past.  The  new  generations,  on  both 
sides,  by  mutual  concessions,  will  set  themselves  to  the 


task  of  repairing  these  faults  in  peace.  This  will  be 
their  duty  and  their  interest,  the  interest  of  the  whole 
world.  Nobody,  in  any  event,  will  dare  to  maintain  that 
they  can  be  repaired  by  violence,  always  precarious,  and 
always  having  to  be  renewed.  Germany,  then,  has  no 
valid  reason  to  keep  up  indefinitely  defensive  forces 
beyond  her  resources.  [Sensation  and  ironic  protests  on 
the  right.] 

It  is  true  that  the  German  government  explains  the 
enormous  increase  of  their  naval  expenses  by  the  follow- 
ing argument :  "  We  were  behind ;  we  had  to  catch  up 
with  the  advance  of  the  other  navies."  And,  in  fact, 
they  are  sparing  nothing  to  destroy  the  superiority  of 
others.  I  have,  like  many  others,  followed  closely  the 
progress  at  Kiel,  but  I  have  found  this  progress  more 
alarming  for  the  Germans  than  for  us.  [Smiles.]  I 
have  seen  the  new  armored  ships,  the  cruisers,  the  torpedo 
boats,  the  schools,  the  barracks,  the  arsenals,  and  a  whole 
population  of  young  men  to  whom  the  army  on  land  no 
longer  opens  any  prospects,  since  they  are  enticed  by  the 
still  greater  deceptions  of  naval  militarism;  yes,  still 
greater,  for  the  "  little  garrisons  "  of  the  coast  will  be  still 
worse  perhaps  than  those  of  the  land  army.  My  imagi- 
nation cannot  succeed  in  seeing  the  glory,  but  I  see 
very  clearly  the  risks,  the  final  humiliations  of  this  naval 
militarism,  and  I  have  often  in  vain  raised  this  question : 
"  Suppose  a  German  fleet  in  conflict  in  the  Pacific :  to 
whom  will  the  control  of  the  sea  fall ;  to  hers  so  far  from 
its  natural  base  of  support,  from  its  depots  ?  Certainly 
not,  whatever  it  may  do.  To  whom  then  ?  Nobody  can 
say  among  the  specialists  who  counsel  us  to  dispute  with 
her  this  chimera,  and  who  are  already  greatly  at  a  loss 
to  decide  between  the  United  States,  England  and  Japan. 
Recall  only  the  incidents  of  the  Carolines  with  Spain, 
of  the  Philippines  with  Admiral  Dewey.  But  let  us 
pass  on.  I  admit  that,  once  entered  upon  this  new 
way,  the  German  government  is  no  longer  free  to  stop. 
Is  that  a  reason  for  our  following  her  ?  Do  we  not  see 
that  that  is  just  the  way  to  stimulate  her  to  go  further  in 
her  course? 

If  we  stop,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  embarrass  her 
and  at  the  same  time  render  her  a  service.  We  shall 
compel  her  to  reflect.  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the 
government  before  the  Reichstag,  if  it  asks  for  credits 
considered  excessive  by  other  great  naval  powers,  if  it 
is  opposed  by  a  Franco-English  agreement  for  limita- 
tions? Nobody  will  be  able  to  characterize  this  agree- 
ment as  an  alliance  against  Germany,  since  it  will  be  just 
the  opposite  of  an  offensive  alliance. 

It  will  be  with  a  treaty  for  limitation  of  naval  expenses 
as  with  treaties  of  arbitration ;  Germany  will  in  the  end 
subscribe  to  it,  and  it  is  to  do  her  an  injustice  to  doubt  it. 
The  country  of  Goethe  and  of  Kant  is  not  going  to  iso- 
late itself  from  civilization  and  declare  itself  definitively 
the  champion  of  a  militarism  more  and  more  ruinous. 
It  will  not,  in  the  presence  of  history,  of  the  people  to- 
day, and  of  the  German  national  conscience,  take  the 
fearful  responsibility  of  leading  the  race  to  the  very 
abysm  of  destruction. 

As  for  us  Frenchmen,  the  most  advisable  policy,  that 
worthiest  also  of  our  mission  in  the  world,  is  not  to  take 
part  in  this  responsibility,  but  to  give  the  signal  to  halt. 
Such  is,  and  I  declare  it  boldly,  the  only  solution  possible. 
This  will  not  be  admitted,  I  know,  without  resistance ; 
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bat,  once  more,  outside  of  this  solution,  what  is  proposed  ? 
Nothing,  not  a  single  suggestion,  not  an  hypothesis. 
The  only  effort  is  to  gain'  time,  without  advantage  from 
it  Our  scruples  and  our  patience  are  tried  with  great 
utterances,  which  are  perverted.  We  are  reminded  of 
this  word,  so  natural,  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  "  The 
future  is  on  the  water."  But  it  is  forgotten  to  add  that 
in  pronouncing  it  the  Emperor  had  also  in  view  commer- 
cial navigation,  maritime  and  fluvial,  and  not  the  war 
marine  only.  We  ask  that  this  word  be  applied  in 
France,  in  its  true  sense,  to  the  benefit  of  our  exchanges, 
of  our  commerce,  and  not  to  justify  new  unproductive 
expenses.  Otherwise,  we  must  change  a  word  in  the 
imperial  sentence  and  no  longer  say  "  the  future,"  but 
u  Shipwreck  is  on  the  water." 

I  have  finished,  gentlemen,  and  I  thank  the  Senate  for 
the  extreme  goodwill  with  which  it  has  followed  me  in 
this  dry  expos6. 

Several  Senators  on  the  left :  No,  it  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  cPJSstournelles  de  Constant :  I  conclude :  Let  us 
cease  to  close  our  ears  to  the  repeated  indirect  proposi- 
tions of  England  for  a  limitation  of  armaments.  Let  us 
cease  to  ignore  so  pressing  a  question.  Let  us  hasten 
rather  to  have  it  studied  in  common  by  the  two  countries. 
This  fact  of  itself  would  produce  in  the  entire  world  an 
incalculable  effect.  It  would  be  the  door  opened  to  prog- 
ress in  a  domain  hitherto  closed  to  reason.  It  would 
be  the  beginning  of  a  general  organization  which  all  the 
peoples  are  interested  to  have  substituted  for  the  present 
anarchy. 

Mr.  Le  Cour  Orandmaison  ;  It  would  be  a  terrestrial 
paradise. 

Mr.  dTEstourneUes  de  Consant;  No ;  I  do  not  ask  for 
anything  excessive.'  I  do  not  even  ask  for  a  reduction 
of  the  naval  expenses  of  Europe.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  an  arrest  of  their  increase,  and  I  believe  that  a 
general  arrest  would  result  from  an  agreement  between 
France  and  England.  I  believe,  also,  that  we  shall  be 
inexcusable  if  we  do  not  attempt  to  secure  this.  I  see 
in  the  attempt  immense  advantages  and  not  a  single  in- 
convenience. It  would  be  preferable,  in  any  event,  to 
the  obscurities  of  our  present  policy. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  conviction  which  I  bring  you, 
after  a  life  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  same  end,  to 
the  desire  to  bring  into  harmony  —  for  the  honor  and 
benefit  of  France  —  the  goodwills  which  exist  every- 
where and  are  trying  to  get  together,  but  which  are  kept 
apart  by  ignorance  alone.    [Cries  of  "  Good !"  on  the  left.] 

The  Senate  can  exert  much  influence  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  thereby  upon  the  action  of  the  government. 
Nobody  disputes  this  to-day.  The  great  services  which 
it  has  rendered  by  its  initiative  and  its  firmness  in  days 
of  difficulty  have  won  for  it  popular  respect  and  confi- 
dence. It  is  by  the  success  of  its  recent  initiatives  that 
I  measure  the  probable  results  of  those  which  remain 
for  it  to  take.  This  time  it  is  not  the  country  alone,  it 
is  the  world  whose  gratitude  it  may  win.  Yes,  a  favor- 
able indication  given  by  the  generous  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  to  the  hesitating  governments  would  be  their 
deliverance,  their  salvation.  It  would  find  a  response  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  all  other  parliaments. 
Once  more,  the  Senate  would  have  served  die  republic 
and  the  country,  but  it  would  also  at  the  same  time  have 
deserved  well  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 


The  New  Age. 

BY  FREDERICK   LAWRENCE  KXOWLBS. 

When  navies  are  forgotten 

And  fleets  are  useless  things, 
When  the  dove  shall  warm  her  bosom 

Beneath  the  eagle's  wings, 

When  memory  of  battles 

At  last  is  strange  and  old, 
When  nations  have  one  banner 

And  creeds  have  found  one  fold, 

When  the  Hand  that  sprinkles  midnight 

With  its  powdered  drift  of  suns 
Has  hushed  this  tiny  tumult 

Of  sects  and  swords  and  guns; 

Then  Hate's  last  note  of  disdord 

In  all  God1  s  worlds  shall  cease, 
In  the  conquest  which  is  service, 

In  the  victory  which  is  peace ! 

—  In  Love  Triumphant. 
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Plummer,  J.  W.,  200  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pope,  Rev.  Chas.  H.,  121  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pope,  J.  S.,  E.  Springport,  Mich. 

Pratt,  Annah  D.,  164  Main  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Pratt,  Joseph,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Preston,  David,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Putnam,  Rev..  George  A.,  Millbury,  Mass. 

Rainer,  Dr.  Arthur  C,  i  Salzgriess  16,  care  of  M.  F. 

Rainer  &  Co.,  Vienna,  Austria 
Ratcliff,  Isaac,  Amo,  Ind. 
Roberts,  Sarah  D.,  Westfield,  Ind. 
Root,  William  F.,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Titusville,  Pa. 
Round,  Louisa  P.,  Falls  City,  Ore. 

Seabury,  Helen  H.,  414  County  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Sea  bury,  Mary  B.,  414  County  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Shantz,  Jacob  Y.,  Berlin,  Ontario,  Canada 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Sheppard,  John  S.,  Pen  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Sheppard,  Morris  F.,  Pen  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Shipley,  Samuel  R.,  Provident  Life  &  Trust  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Smith,  C.  Louise,  Hotel  Nottingham,  Boston 
Smith,  Frederick  A.,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
Smith,  Oliver,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Salem,  Ohio 
Smith,  S.  W.,  Selma,  Ohio 
Stubbs,  Jesse,  W.  Elk  ton,  Ohio 
Swift,  D.  Wheeler,  22  Oak  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Swift,  Sarah  J.,  22  Oak  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Swift,  Henry  D ,  16  Channing  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Taber,  Sidney  Richmond,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Talbert,  Dr.  A.  V.,  278  E.  Villa  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Taylor,  John  T.,  De  Soto,  Kan. 

Terrell,  H.  W.,  New  Vienna,  Ohio 

Terrell,  Israel  A.,  New  Vienna,  Ohio 

Thomas,  Rev.  H.  W.,  D.D.,  535  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Richard  H.,  312  Camden  Road,  Lon- 
don, N.,  England 

Thompson,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  319  Centre  St.,  Wheaton,  111. 

Thorn,  Mrs.  William,  Selma,  Ohio 

Trask,  Spencer,  54  William  St.,  New  York 

Trefethren,  Rev.  E.  B.,  Ipswich,  S.  D. 

Trueblood,  Benj.  F.,  95  Lincoln  St.,  Newton  Highlands 
Mass. 

Trueblood,  Sarah  H.,  95  Lincoln  St.,  Newton  High- 
lands, Mass. 

Upham,  James  B.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Ward,  W.  E.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

White,  Francis  T.,  33  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Whittier,  Rev.  Charles,  54  Forest  Ave.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Wilcox,  Herman,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

Wildman,  Mrs.,  Selma,  Ohio 

Wilds,  Howard  P.,  4  Pine  St.,  New  York 

Williams,  Henry  S.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Wing,  Asa  S.,  4028  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wood,  David  J.,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Wood,  H.,  1654  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Wood,  James,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  John  B.,  7th  and  Erie  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Wood,  Richard,  1620  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wood,  Walter,  400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wood,  William  H.  S.,  45  E.  10th  St.,  New  York 


Beals,  Rev.  Chas.  E.,  3  Ellsworth  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bean,  Miss  Vera  A.,  Court  House,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Beeching,  A.  B.,  254  Washington  St.,  Boston 

Beers,  Rev.  Eli,  142  Chandler  St.,  Boston 

Bennett,  R.  W.,  i  112  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bishop,  James  L.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Blackwell,  Alice  S.,  45Boutwell  St,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Blaisdell,  Mrs.  A.  C,  223  10th  St.,  SM  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Bliss,  Edgar  J.,  Adams  House,  Boston 

Blood,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Columbia  School  of  Oratory, 
Chicago,  111. 

Blymyer,  William  H.,  49  Wall  St,  New  York 

Borden,  Carolena,  382  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Boynton,  Rev.  Richard  W.,  414  Ashland  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Bracq,  Prof.  Jean  Charlemagne,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Bradley,  D.  B.,  The  National  Directory,   Chicago,  111. 

Branch,  John  P.,  Box  395,  Richmond,  Va. 

Brayer,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  $0  Clifton  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brenholtz,  Edwin  Arnold,  Turners  ville,  Texas 

Bridgman,  Raymond  L.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Briggs,  Joseph  E.,  Winthrop  Centre,  Me. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Cordelia  L.,  15  Arlington  St.,  Boston 

Brooks,  Hon.  Frank  C,  432  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Brooks,  Isaac,  Jr.,  928  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Brooks,  Miss  Martha  H.,  59  Marion  St,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Bryant,  William  H.  H.t  10  Berwick  Park,  Boston 

Buchanan,  Hon.  Wm.  I.,  34  Gales  Circle,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  Wm.  I.,  34  Gales  Circle,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffum,  Ellen  K.,  419  Brook  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Burnham,  George  Jr.,  500  N.  Broad  St,  Philadelphia 

Burr,  Rev.  Everett  D.,  D.  D.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Burrell,  Frank  E.,  1422  Jefferson  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Bushnell,  Rev.  S.  C,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Butterworth,  Hezekiah,  28  Worcester  St,  Boston 

Byrne,  Very  Rev.  Wm.,  V.  G.,  St.  Cecilia's  Rectory, 
Belvidere  St.,  Boston 


ANNUAL   MEMBERS. 

Abbott,  Lyman,  D.  D.,  225  4th  Ave.,  New  York 

Adams,  John  B.,  21 10  E.  Superior  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Adams,  Walter  B.,  The  Kensington,  Boston 

Addams,  Miss  J.,  Hull  House,  325  Halstead  St.,  Chicago 

Agatin,  A.  L.,  1307  E.  2d  St,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Albertson,  Miss  A.  B.,  4096th  St.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albertson,  Ralph,  5  Park  Square,  Boston 

Alcott,  Rev.  William  P.,  B oxford,  Mass. 

Aldis,  Miss  C,  1347  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alexander,  M.  W.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Allen,  Rev.  F.  B.,  132  Marlboro  St.,  Boston 

Allen,  Miss  L.  Ellis,  35  Webster  St.,  W.  Newton,  Mass. 

Allen,  Miss  Mary  E.,  42  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston 

Amen,  Harlan  P.,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Ames,  Rev.  Chas.  G.,  D.  D.,  12  Chestnut  St,  Boston 

Ames,  Charles  W.,  701  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Anderson,  Rev.  James  M.,  621  W.7th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern,  378  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Angell,  George  T.,  19  Milk  St.,  Boston 

Anthony,  Susan  B.,  17  Madison  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Armstrong,  R.  M.,  167  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Atkinson,  Edward,  P.  O.  Box  112,  Boston 

Austin,  Katharine  H.,85  Congdon  St,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Austin,  L.  A.,  Deephaven,  Minn. 

Austin,  Mrs..  Mary  E.  H.,  Deephaven,  Minn. 

Bacheller,  T.  T.,  Forest  Lake,  Minn. 
Bailey,  M.  M.,  665  Forest  Ave.,  Portland,  Me. 
Bainb ridge,  R.  W.,  Hotel  Margaret,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Baldwin,   Miss  Eleanor  Florence,    Box   F.,  Essex 

St.  P.  O.,  Boston 
Baldwin,  Wm.  H.,  Stoneleigh  Court,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Barbour,  James  R.,  Suburban  Club,   Stamford,  Conn. 
Barnes,  Willis  L.,  Charlestown,  Ind. 
Barton,  Mrs.  Mary  Hook,  64  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston 
Barton,  Rev.  William  E.,  D.D.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Batchelor,  Mrs.  Emma  Walker,    55  Commonwealth 

Ave.,  Boston 


Caldwell,  Miss  L.  W.,  45  Alban  St,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Can  field,  Rev.  Harry  L.,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Capbn,  Hon.  Samuel  B.,  38  Greenough  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Carey,  Arthur  A.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Carey,  A.  Morris,  1004  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cartland,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Whittier,  174  Main  St., 
Amesbury,  Mass. 

Cary,  Rev.  George  L.,  D.D.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Cavanaugh,  Rev.  Charles,  Annandale,  Minn. 

Chace,  James  H.,  112  Keene  St,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Chace,  Hon.  Jonathan,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

Chaffin,  Rev.  William  Ladd,  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Channing,  Mrs.  Walter,  Chestnut  Hill  Ave.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Cheney,  Dr.  Frederick  E.,  120  Marlboro  St.,  Boston 

Child,  Dr.  Julia  E.,  233  Mandel  St,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Childers,  Mrs.  Erskine,  13  Embankment  Gardens, 
London,  S.  W.,  England 

Chirurg,  Dr.  Michael,  181  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Clement,  Edward  H.,  3  Regent  Circle,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Clifford,  Chas.  W.,  Esq.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Coffin,  Mrs.  Sarah  Taber,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Cole,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  476  Lake  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Coleman,  H.  E.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Coles,  Rev.  D.  S.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Collins,  Miss  Grace,  Burrows  Building,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Coombs,  Hon.  W.  J.,  63  S.  Portland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Coon  ley,  Avery,  Riverside,  111. 

Cotton,  Joseph,  Wolvin  Building,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Countryman,  Miss  Gratia,  Public  Library,  Minneapolis 

Coy,  Mrs.  Helen  M.,  108  Revere  St.,  Boston 

Crittenden,  W.  H.,  206  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Crocker,  George  G.,  343  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Crosby,  George  H.,  2027  E.  Superior  St,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Crosman,  Geo.  A.,  16  Mountain  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Cross,  Frederick  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cross,  H.  B.,  M.  D.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Cummings,  Rev.  Edw.,  104  Irving  St,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cunningham,  Frederic,  53  State  St,  Boston 
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Cunningham,  Mrs.  F.,  135  Joy  St.,  Longwood,  Mass. 
Cunningham,  Miss  H.  S.,  135  Joy  St.,  Longwood,  Mass. 

Dana.,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  Sr  ,  152  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass* 
Dan r ell,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  271  Newbury  St.,  Boston 
Daniell,  Miss  M.  £.,  271  Newbury  St.,  Boston 
Davidson,  Dr.  K.  M.,  31  McLean  St.,  Boston 
Day,  Walter  S.,  415  1st  Ave.,  S.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Dayton,  Mrs.  A.  O.,  2308  De  Launcey  PI.,  Philadelphia 
Dearborn,  J.  G.,  South  Weare,  N.  H. 
Dkinard,  Rabbi  $.  M.,  1807  Ninth  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis 
Demarest,  Rev.  G.  L.,  D.  D ,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Den  1  son,  Rev.  John  H.,  8  Newbury  St.,  Boston 
Dennett,  Hartley,  R.  F.  D.  2,  S.  Framingham,  Mass. 
Dickinson,    Dr.    Frances,   Harvey    Medical    College, 

Chicago,  111. 
Dixon,  George  Wm.,  2706  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dole,  Rev.  Charles  F ,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Dreier,  Miss  M.  D.,  6  Montagu  Terrace,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Drummond,  Esther  A.,  Hotel  Nottingham,  Boston 
Drunert,  Dr.  F.  H.,  R.  F.  D.,  Warrenton,  Mo. 
Dudgeon,  Mrs.  Maud  MacD.,  63  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston 
Dudley,  Mrs.  John  L.,  The  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dumphey,  Rev.  J.,  St.  Thomas  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Eaton,  Charles  Edwin,  209  Park  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Eaton,*  Mrs   Charles  E.,  209  Park  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Eckstein,  Miss  Anna  B.,  30  Newbury  St.,  Boston 
Eliot,  Rev.  C.  R.,  D.  D.,  2  W.  Cedar  St.,  Boston 
Elliott,  Prof.  A.  M.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore 
Ellis,  William,  228  5th  Ave.,  Baraboo,  Wis. 
Endicott,  William,  32  Beacon  St.,  Boston 
Ensign,  Judge  J.  D.,  Court  House,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Farley,  Arthur  C,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Farwell,  Mrs.  Catherine  E.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Fesler,  Bert,  City  Hall,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Fille brown,  Charles  B.,  68  Essex  St.,  Boston 

Filley,  Mrs.  O.  B.,  76  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston 

F18K,  Everett  O.,  29  Fern  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Flower,  B.  O.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Foglesong,  J.  W.,  218  W.  3d  St.,  Duluth,  Minn.  • 

Forney,  M.  N.,  501  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

Foster,  Miss  Elizabeth  S.,  44  Fairfield  St.,  Boston 

Freeman,  Rev.  Henry  R.,  St.  John's  Rectory,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Freimuth,  J.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Frothingham,  Rev.  Paul  R.,  294  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

Frothingham,  Mrs.  Anna  C,  294  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

Fulghum,  B.  W.,  Raton,  N.  M. 

Fuller,  Dr.  D.  H.,  990  Centre  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Gaines,  Rev.  George  W.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Gannett,  Mary  I.  L.,  15  Sibley  Place,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Gannett,  Rev.  W.  C,  15  Sibley  Place,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Gardner,  Frank  S.,  203  Broadway,  New  York 
^Garrison,  Francis  J.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston 
Harrison,  William  Lloyd,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston 
Garritt,  Miss  Bessie,  128  Newbury  St.,  Boston 
Gates,  Merrill  E.,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Geddes,  Prof.  J.,  Jr.,  12  Somerset  St.,  Boston 
Gest,  William  P.,  Merion  Sta.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
Godsey,  C.  LeRoy,  Loveland,  Col. 
Goffe,  Mrs.  Wm.  G.,  2509  Minnesota  Ave.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Goodwin,  Mrs.  Mary  Ripley,  The  Westminster,  Boston 
Gould,  E.  R.  L ,  34th  St.  National  Bank,  New  York 
Graham,  Miss  M ,  169  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston 
Grandin,  J.  L.,  461  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 
Grannis,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  5  E.  12th  St.,  New  York 
Graves,  J.  M.,  182  Broad  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Hahn,  Mrs.  Rudolph  C,  1293  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Haight,  Stephen  S.,  1986  W.  Farms  Road,  New  York 
Hale,  Rev.  Edward  Everett,  D.  D.,  39  Highland  St., 

Roxbury,  Mass. 
Hallowell,  Mrs.  N.  P.,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
Hamilton,  A.  F.,  Granville,  Ohio 
Hammer,  C.  D.,  Sewall  Ave.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Harbour,  J.  L.,  3  Bowdoin  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Hart,  Rev.  Hastings  H.,  433  Linden  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Hartman,  Samuel  L.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Haskell,  Miss  Ellen  M.,  50  Barnes  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Haskins,  David  Greene,  Jr.,  5  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Hastings,  S.  G  ,  M.  D.,  Fairmount,  Ind. 

Hawley,  Rev.  F.  V.,  2429  N.  Hermitage  Ave.,  Chicago 

Heath,  B.  D.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Hecht,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  The  Victoria,  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston 

Hedge,  Miss  C.  A.,  440  Boylston  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Heitmann,  J.  H.,  Guttenburg,  Iowa 

Henderson,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  16th  and  Florida  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Henderson,  John  B.,  Jr.,  Ballston,  Vsu 

Henry,  Miss  Laura,  ii  Garfield  St.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Hen  son,  Rev.  P.  S  ,  D.  D.,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston 

Hey  wood,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  548  W.  Park  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Hillard,  James  O.  L.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

Hoag,  Mrs.  L.  P.,  210  Savin  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Holtzman,  Dr.  Joseph,  13  Allen  St.,  Boston 

Hoss,  Bishop  E.  E.,  D.  D..  Dallas,  Texas 

Hoss,  George  W.,  LL.  D.,  Wichita,  Kas. 

House,  F.  E.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  241  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

Howe,  L.  N..  Winchester,  Mass. 

Howes,  Miss  Edith  M.,  416  Marlboro  St.,  Boston 

Howland,  Wm.  B.,  287  4th  Ave.,  New  York 

Hoyt,  Hon.  John  W.,  1234  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  James  M.,  382  Marlboro  St.,  Boston 

Hubbard,  Samuel  F.,  73  Pinckney  St.,  Boston 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Woodward,  Concord,  Mass. 

Huidobro,  Miss  Carolina,  7  Durham  St.,  Boston 

Humphreys,  R.  C,  49  Humphreys  St.,  Boston 

Hunter,  J.  C,  American  Exchange  Bank,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Huntington,  Pres.  Wm.  E.,  12  Somerset  St.,  Boston 

Hussey,  Timothy  B.,  North  Berwick,  Me. 

Ilsley,  Samuel  M.,  572  Marshall  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ireland,  Archbishop  John,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Jackson,  Hon.  F.  H.,  130  Prospect  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  A.  B.  E.,  130  Prospect  St.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Janney,  Susan  W.,  181  i  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jarvis,  Dr.  Wm.  F.,  233  Moody  St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Jaynes,  C.  P.,  574  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 
Jefferson,  Rev.  C.  E.,  D.  D.,  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New 

York 
Johnson,  Arthur  S.,  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston 
Johnson,  Isabel  L.,  467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Johonnot,  Rev.  R.  F.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Jones,  Aug.,  i  i  i  Lincoln  St.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 
Jones,  George  L.,  Vassalboro,  Me. 
Jones,  Rev.  Jenkin  L.,  3939  Langley  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Jones,  W.  Carlton,  119  Highland  Ave.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Jones,  W.  Martin,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Jordan,  Helen  Lincoln,  172  Marlboro  St.,  Boston 

Kay,  David,  Loup  City,  Neb. 

Kehew,  Mary  Morton,  317  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

Kelsey,  C.  E.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Kempton,  George,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Kercher,  Mrs.  Kate,  626  16th  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Kilham,  Miss  Annie  M.,  8  Thorndike  St.,  Beverly,Mass. 
Kimball,  Hon.  Sumner  I.,  Treas.  Dept,  Washington 
King,  John  G.,  2  Glen  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Kingsley,  Sherman  C,  53  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Kirsch,  Miss  Natalie,  Eliot,  Me. 

Lamb,  Henry  W.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Lamson,  L.  J.,  3720  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
Lamson,  S.  W.,  3991  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Landsberg,  Rabbi  Max,  420  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Lane,  Mrs.  Susan  Hewitt,    292   N.  Front  St.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Lapham,  Oscar,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Laughlin,  Mrs.  Harriet  Minot,  220  Clarendon  St., 

Boston. 
Lawler,  Rev.  J.  J.,  19  W.  6th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  A.,  109  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston 
Lawrence,  Rosewell  B.,  Medford,  Mass. 
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Lawrence,  Mrs.    R.    H..  39  Greenridge  Ave.,  White 

Plains,  N.  Y. 
Lawrence,  Rt.  Rev.  William,  D.  D.,  ioi  Brattle  St., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Leavitt,  Rev.  8.  F.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 
Lee,  Joseph,  ioi  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
Leeds,  B.  Frank,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Leeds,  Deborah  C,  Rocouncy,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Leeds,  Josiah  W.,  Rocouncy,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Leland,  Mrs.  Emma  Browning,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 
Lewis,  J.  B.,  101  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
Lincoln,  William  H.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Lindley,  Mrs.  R.  Jennie,  Avilla,  Mo. 
Lindsley,  John,  Milton,  Mass. 
Logan,  Walter  S.,  27  William  St.,  New  York 
Lord,  Miss  Couper,  136  Madison,  Ave.,  New  York 
Lovejoy,  Owen  R.,  24  N.  9th  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Lovejoy,  Mrs.  O.  R.,  24  N.  9th  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Lyon,  Mrs.  Geo.  R.,  403  Sheridan  Road,  Waukegan,  111. 

Maclaren,  C.  D.,  725  Portland  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Magill,  Dr.  Edward  H.,  126  W.  43d  St.,  New  York 
Magnusson,  Prof.  P.  M.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Mahony,  W.  A.,  273  E.  State  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Maluf,  George  K.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  2302  E.  5th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Marvin,  Rev.  Frederick  R.,  68  2d  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Marvin,  L.  A.,  123  W.  3d  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Matchett,  Rev.  W.  H.,  6940  Wentworth'Ave.,  Chicago 
Maulsby,  Prof.  D.  L.,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 
McCormick,  W.  S.,  121  W.  2d  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
McCulloch,  H.  W.,  2236  Orrington  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
McGolrick,  Bishop  James,  D.  D.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
McKeen,  Miss  Mary,  924  W.  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
McLaren,  Rev.  James  H.,  Anamosa,  la. 
Mead,  Edwin  D.,  20  Beacon  St.,  Boston 
Mead,  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames,  20  Beacon  St.,  Boston 
Mead,  Mrs.  Kate  A.,  450  Centre  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Melish,  J.  H.,  157  Montagu  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Men  den  hall,  L.,  1 41 2  E.  Superior  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Men  den  hall,  Williamson  &,  125  Superior  St.,  Duluth, 

Minn. 
Mercer,  Geo  G.,  i 133  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Merrick,  Rev.  John  S.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Merrill,  Miss  G.,  34  Linwood  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Messing,  Rabbi  Aaron  J.,  4337  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 
Metcalf,  Albert,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Miles,  F.  B.,  care  of  Brown  Bros.,  59  Wall  St.,  New  York 
Millet,  C.  S.,  M.  D.,  26  Green  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Mills,  Mrs.  James  E.,  22  Bowers  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Milne,  Rev.  Alexander,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Mitchell,  Rev.  Edward  C,  534  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
Moe,  John  J.,  2207  W.  3d  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Molitor,  Mrs.  Maria,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.        Z^P  ar*"1 
Moore,  W.  F.,  Board  of  Trade,  Duluth,  Minn.  ^  IBM 
Morden,  M.  R.,  M.  D.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
-Morse,  Mrs.  R.  M., 60  Burroughs  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Mowry,  William  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
Moxom,  Rev.  Philip  S.,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Mumford,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  719  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia 
Myers,  Prof.  Philip  Van  Ness,  College  Hill,  Ohio 

Nachtrieb,  Prof.  H.  F.,  905  6th  St.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Nathan,  Mrs.  Frederick,  162  W.86th  St.,  New  York 
Newell,  Mrs.  Frances  C,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Nicoll,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  136  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Niven,  Henry  A.,  140  Emerson  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
No  well,  Miss  A.  C,  64  Church  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Nowell,  Jas.,  1039  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Nowell,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  64  Church  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Noyes,  Daniel  R.,  366  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Nye,  Frank  M.,  2708  Pillsbury  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Olmstead,  Margaret  T.,  308  Broadway, W.  Decorarh,  la. 
Ordean,  A.  L.,  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Ordway,  Miss  Edith  B.,  Medford,  Mass. 
Osgood,  Miss  E.  L.,  67  Bay  State  Road,  Boston 
Osgood,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  care  of  Baring  Bros,  &  Co., 
Bishopsgate  St.,  Within,  London,  E.  C,  England 


Osgood,  Mrs.  John  Felt,  67  Bay  State  Road,  Boston 

Page,  Calvin  G.,  M.  D.,  128  Marlborough  St,  Boston 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Jr.,  85  State  St,  Boston 
Paine,  Miss  S.  C,  21  Brimmer  St,  Boston 
Paine,  Miss  Marianne,  21  Brimmer  St,  Boston 
Paine,  Miss  Helen,  21  Brimmer  St.,  Boston 
Palfrey,  Sara  H.,  30  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Parker,  Prof.  Alonzo  K.,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Parker,  Rev.  F.  C.  W.,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston 
Parsons,  Albert  S.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Parsons,  Miss  Anna  Q.  T.,  360  Walnut  Ave.,  Rox- 
bury, Mass. 
Passmore,    Mrs.    R.   H.,   Hillcrest,  Lake  Minnetonka, 

Deephaven,  Minn. 
Patrick,  Delano,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Patrick,  F.  A.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Pattee,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  1020  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Patter,  Miss  Mona,  169  St  Botolph  St,  Boston 
Pattee,  Miss  Enna,  169  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston 
Patterson,  Ella,  463  Fairview  Ave.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Payne,  Prof.  Wm.  M.,  2246  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Pearmain,  Mrs.  Sumner  B.,  388  Beacon  St,  Boston 
Pearson,  Dr.  Wm.  L.,  N.  Market  St.,  Qskaloosa,  Iowa 
^ennoyer,  Rev.  Chas.  H.,  7  Union  St,  Springfield,  Vt. 
Perham,  Henry  S.,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
Perrin,  Rev.  Willard   T.,   Bromfield    St   Methodist 

Church,  Boston 
Perry,  Arthur,  112  Lancaster  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Perry,  Bliss,  10  Channing  Place,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Perry,  Charles,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Pierce,  Myron  E.,  73  Pinckney  St.,  Boston 
Pillsbury,  A.  B.,  West  Dcrry,  N.  H. 
Pillsbury,  Fred  S.,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Pillsbury,  Grace  L.,  West  Deny,  N.  H. 
Platt,  E.  P.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Pope,  Dr.  C.  Augusta,  163  Newbury  St.,  Boston 
Pope,  Dr.  Emily  F.,  163  Newbury  St.,  Boston 
Porter,  Mrs.  Samuel,  36  Gibbs  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
Post,  Mrs.  Angelica  E.,  218  W.  Springfield  St,  Boston 
Powell,  Hon.  J.  H.,  Henderson,  Kv. 
Preston,  Elwyn  G.,  R.  H.  White  &  Co.,  Boston 
Putnam,  Hon.  William  L.,  Portland,  Me. 

Quincy,  Hon.  Josiah,  82  Charles  St,  Boston 

Rand,  Miss  Amy  C,  13  Garfield  St,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Rankin,  Robert,  Torrey  Building,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Raymond,  Mrs.  Henry  E.,  16  Exeter  St.,  Boston 
Reese,  Theodore  Irving,  Milton,  Mass. 
Rhodes,  James  Ford,  392  Beacon  St,  Boston 
Richard,  Dr.  Ernst,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
Richardson,  Charles,  1307  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Richardson,  Dr.  Maurice  H.,  224  Beacon  St,  Boston 
Ripley,  Martha  G.,  40  S.  10th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Robbins,  Reginald  C,  373  Washington  St,  Boston 
Roebuck,  J.  W.,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Rogers,  J.  P.,  1 1  Lamport  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  James  S.,  574  Warren  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Ross,  Rev.  J.  H.,  17  Lancaster  St.,  N.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ross,  Olin  J.,  63  Wesley  Block,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Rowley,  Rev.  Francis  H.,  D.D.,  80  Mason  Terrace, 

Brookline,  Mass. 
Russell,  Thomas  H.,  27  State  St.,  Boston 
Rypiens,  Rabbi  Isaac  L.,  763  Holly  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sabine,  Rev.  William  T.,  960  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Slater,  Dr.  W.  H.,  1318  E.  2d  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Sanborn,  Charles  F.,  iiii  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sanford,  Prof.  Maria  L.,  1401  Sixth  St.,  S.  E.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Saxe,  John  W.,  16  State  St,  Boston 

Schanfarber,  Rev.  Tobias,  4049  Grand  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  111. 

Schlesinger,  Mrs.  Mary,  Warren  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Scott,  Frank  J.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Scott,  Mrs.  Frank  J.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Scovel,  Rev.  Sylvester  F.,  D.  D.,  Wooster,  Ohio 
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Scull,  David,  Leighton  Place,  Overbreok,  Pa. 
Semple,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  116  W.  nth  St.,  New  York 
Sbwall,  Helrn  D.,  South  Berwick,  Me. 
Sxwall,  Mrs.  May  Wright,  633  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Seward,  Hon.  George  F.,  99  Cedar  St,  New  York 
Shaw,  Sumner  F.,  East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Sheldon,  Judge  Joseph,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Shrigley,  Clara  A.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Shrigley,  John  M.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Shumway,  Franklin  P.,  95  Hillside  Ave.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Shutter,  Rev.  Marion  D.,  D.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Simmons,  T.  F.  G.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
^Sjmms,  Josiah,  2203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Sisson,  Charles,  458  Hope  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Smith,  Prof.  Chas.  Alden,  Hunters  Park,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Smith,  Edwin  Burritt,  164  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Emily  B.,  Whittier  Home   Association, 

Amesbury,  Mass. 
Smith,  Rev.  E.  W.,  Ascension  Rectory,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Smith,  Mrs.  H.,  65  Pleasant  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Solberg,  Thorvald,  198  F.  St.,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sprague,  H.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  46  Arlington  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Spray,  Mrs.  Ruth  H.,  Salida,  Col. 
Springer,  Francis  A.,  Jr.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Stearns,  Rev.  George  W.,  Middleboro,  Mass. 
Stevens,  Mrs.  L.  M.  N.,  Portland,  Me. 
Stillman,  Dr.  William  0 ,  287  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Stockwbll,  S.  A.,  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Stolz,  Rabbi  Joseph,  157  42d  Place,  Chicago,  111. 
Storer,  John  H.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Storey,  Moorfield,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Strong,  Dr.  Josiah,  18  Field  Point  Rd.,  Greenwich,  Ct 
Swaim,  Miss  E.  D.,  405  Marlboro  St.,  Boston 
Sweet,  Miss  L.  M.,  5  Acton  St.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 
Swbetser,  I.  Homer,  53  State  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Swift,  N.  G.,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Tatum,  Mrs.  Mary  Taber,  Park  Ave.  Hotel,  New  York 
Taylor,  Rev.  E.  M.,  D.D.,  30  Harris  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Tebbetts,  Pres.  Charles  E.,  Whittier,  Cal. 
Thayer,  Hon.  Samuel  R.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Thayer,  William  Rm  8  Berkeley  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Thomas,  Edgar  N.t  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Thomas,  John  C,  1333  Bolton  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Thomas,  Pres.  M.  Carey,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Thomas,  Rev.  Reubn,  D.  D.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Prof.  James  Westfall,  Univ.  of  'Chicago, 

Chicago,  111. 
Thorn  dike,  S.  H.,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston 
Thvedt,  Rev.  N.  B.,  1712  nth  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Thwing,  Pres.  Charles  F.,  D.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Tilbston,  Roger  E.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Tindell,  H.  R.,  2103  California  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Titus,  Henry,  737  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Troyer,  C.  H.,  413  19th  Ave.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Trueblood,  Miss  Lyra  Dale,  95  Lincoln  St.,  Newton 

Highlands,  Mass. 
Trueblood,  Miss  Florence  Esther,  95  Lincoln  St., 

Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 
Tryon,  Rev.  James  L.,  16  Highland  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Tutwiler,  Miss  Julia  S.,  Livingston,  Ala. 
Tyson,  Jesse,  301  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U eland,  Andreas,  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Underhill,  Miss  Alice,  34  Concord  Square,  Boston 
Van  Nostrand,  A.  G.t  482  Beacon  St.,  Boston 
Vornholt,  Rev.  E.  H.,  Berne,  Ind. 
Voss,  F.  J  ,  no  14th  Ave.,  E.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Wait,  Mrs.  Wm.  Cushing,  194  Forest  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 
Walker,  Mrs.  Anna  F.,  Hotel  Kempton,  Boston 
Wallace,    Pres.    James,    Ph.D.,  Macalester  College, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Walton,  Mrs.  E.  N.  L.,  68  Chestnut  St., W.  Newton,  Mass. 
Ward,  Miss  M.  DeC,  415  Beacon  St,  Boston 
Warder,  Prof.  Robert  B.,  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Warren,  Fiske,  8  Mt  Vernon  PI.,  Boston 
Warren,  Bishop  Henry  W,  University  Park,  Col. 
Washburn,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  42  Elm  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Washington,  Dr.  Booker  T.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Waters,  Henry  F.,  20  Youle  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Watson,  Rev.  Charles  Henry,  D.D.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Weatherly,  Rev.  Arthur  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Wellington,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  80  Monmouth  St.,  Longwood 

Wells,  Kate  Gannett,  45  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Welsh,  Herbert,  1305  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wheelock,  Charles  B.,  107  Water  St.,  Boston 

White,  G.  Herbert,  40  N.  50th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Emma  V.,  146  E.  Walnut  Lane,  German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Whitney,  W.  Beaumont,  146  E.  Walnut  Lane, German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Whittemore,  Rev.  C.  T.,  Ashmont  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Wickersham,  W.  B.,  Public  Library,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilde,  Miss  Ellen  M.,  School  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Willcutts,  L.  M,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Williams,  John  G.,  931  E.  4th  St,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Williams,  Mrs.  J.,  128  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Williams,  Moses,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Williams,  T.  D.,  Clifton  Villa,  La  Grange,  111. 

Willson,  Helen,  484  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Wilson,  Corgate  S.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Wilson,  William  J.,  211  Shurtleff  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Winter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Gerald,  418  Groveland  Ave., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Winship,  Rev.  A.  E.,  D.  D.,  29  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

Wolvin,  A.  B.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Wood,  Alexander  C,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

Wood,  Mrs.'Thos.,  4  Gleason  St.,  New  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Woodbury,  Edwin  S.,  33  Sumner  St,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Woodman,  Charles  M.,  Portland,  Me. 

Woodruff,  Jennie  Wheeler,  583  S.  Spaulding  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Worthington,  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.,  I  rvington-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Yarnall,  Stanley  R.,  321  S.  Orange  St.,  Media,  Pa. 


Form  of  Bequest. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 


Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicaco  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 

The  Minnesota  Peace  Society, 

'Minneapolis,  Minn. 

R.  J.  Mendenhall,  President 
Miss  A.  B.  Albertson,  Secretary. 

The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society, 

Wichita,  Kansas 
George  W.  Hobs,  LL.  D.,  President. 
J.  M.  Naylor,  Secretary. 

New  York  German-American  Peace  Society. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President, 

5  West  63d  Street. 
Gustav  J.  Yoss,  Secretary,  221  East  87th  St 
Henry  Feldman,  Treasurer,  103  Second  Ave. 

The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  op  Cincinnati. 

506  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Philip  V.  N.  Myers,  President, 
S.  P.  Butler,  Secretary. 

The  Women1  s  Peace  Circle  op  New  York. 

Mrs.  Harry  Hastings,  President 
Secretary. 
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PRESIDENT  : 

Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  6  Joy  3t.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TREASURER : 

Thomas  H.  Russell,  27  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY  .* 

Bbnj.  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.,  31  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

auditor  : . 
Dr.  William  F.  Jar  vis,  233  Moody  St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  .* 

Rev.  Edw.  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  30  Highland  St,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  III. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  D.D.,  12  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Masi. 

George  T.  Angell,  10  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  Atkinson,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  1624  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Centre,  Me. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Barton,  D.D.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Everett  D.  Burr,  D.D.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Hezekiah  Butterworth,  28  Worcester  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prof.  Geo.  N.  Board  man,  Pittsford,  Yt. 

Hon.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  38  Greenough  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Chace,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Frank  G.  Clark,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Edward  H.  Clement,  3  Regent  Circle,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Cogswell,  Walpole,  K.  H. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Coles,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Geo.  Cromwell,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Rev.  G.  Li.  Demarest,  D.D.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Howard  C.  Dunham,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Everett  O.  Fisk,  4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  O.  Flower,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Hon.  John  B.  Foster,  Bangor,  Me. 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Merrill  E.Gates,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwin  Ginn,  20  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maria  Freeman  Gray,  3648  22d  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rev.  Scott  F.  Hershey,  LL.D.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Bishop  E.  E.  Hoss,  D.  D.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Abticlb  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  u  Ameri- 
ca* Pkacb  Society." 

Abt.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  all  true 
religion  and  morality,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  illustrate  the 
inconsistency  of  war  with  this  spirit,  to  show  its  baleful 
influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  devise 
means  for  insuring  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Abt.  IIL  All  persons  desirous  of  promoting  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may  become  members  of 
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Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  member  of  the  Society  shall  pay  a 
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five  dollars  at  one  time  shall  constitute  any  person  a  Life 
member. 
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collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Abt.  VI.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
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Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ez-officio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to 
receive  their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Abt.  IX.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed ; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 
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etc.  26  pages,  large  print.  Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. ;  $7.50 
per  hundred. 

A  Solemn  Eeview  of  the  Custom  of  War.  —  By  Noah  Wor- 
cester, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  first  published 
in  1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  Tiew.—  By  Ernest  How- 
ard Crosby.    Revised  edition.    $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid . 

Women  and  War*  —  By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron.  4  pages.  40 
cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 
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blood, LL.D.    Price  5  cts.,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
tration.—By  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  Address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  April 
15,  1902.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred.    Third  edition. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By  William  Penn.    First  published  in  1693.     24  pages, 
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Perpetual  Peace.  — By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
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The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.  — By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.  32  pages.  5  cents  each.  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  War  System;  Its  History.  Tendency,  and  Character,  in 
the  Light  of  Civilization  and  Religion.  —  By  Rev.  Reuen 
Thomas,  D.D.    New  edition.    Price  10  cts.,  prepaid. 

Report  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  of  1898.  —  Price 
postpaid,  cloth  75  cts. ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Report  of  the  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference.  —  Held 
at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1901.  Contains  all  the 
papers  read.    Price  15  cts.  postpaid. 

Seventy-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.    Price,  postpaid,  5  cents. 

The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent History.—  By  Alexander  Mackennal,  D.  D.  Address 
delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  Council,  Bos- 
ton, September  22, 1899.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Military  DriU  in  Schools.  —  By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 
8  pages.    Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Government.  — 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    24  pages  with  cover. 
5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

History  of  the  Seventy-five  Tears'  Work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  — 16  pages.    Two  copies  for  5  cts. 

A  Battle,  as  it  appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.  —  By  Rev.  R.  B. 

Howard.    Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    Price,  postpaid,  20  cts. 
"        per  hundred. 
The  Cherry  Festival  of  Naumburg.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 

Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washington's  Anti-militarism.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  8.  4 
pages.    Price  35  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Coals  of  Fire.  — By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends' 
African  Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price 
30  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Thef  Christ  of  the  Andes.  — 8  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
per  hundred,  postpaid. 
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The  Death  of  John  Hay. 

The  death  of  John  Hay,  though  not  wholly  unex- 
pected, fell  as  a  great  affliction  upon  the  whole  nation, 
and,  indeed,  upon  the  whole  world.  There  was  no 
other  man  in  public  life,  in  any  country,  so  far  as  we 
know,  who  was  so  universally  respected,  honored, 
and  trusted.  .  Appreciation  of  him  was  even  deeper 
and  stronger,  if  possible,  among  foreign  peoples  than 
at  home.  He  was  known  and  felt  to  be  a  truly  in- 
ternational man,  a  man  of  the  whole  race,  to  whom 
justice  and  humanity  knew  no  national  boundaries, 
but  were  the  same  in  China  as  in  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States. 

There  is  so  much  in  the  world  of  low  motive  and 
persistent  evil  that  pessimism  as  to  the  future  of 
humanity  is  a  state  of  mind  into  which  it  is  very  easy 
to  fall.  But  this  world-wide  appreciation  of  a  man 
like  Mr.  Hay  makes  one  feel  that  after  all  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  conscience  and  high  moral  aspiration 
among  men  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  which  give  a 
most  encouraging  augury  for  the  future. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  perhaps  to  point  out 
special  things  in  Mr.  Hay's  international  work  which 
are  properly  open  to  criticism.  Some  of  the  things 
which  he  did,  or -rather  allowed  himself  to  approve, 
have  seemed  to  us  entirely  wrong  from  the  moral 
point  of  view.     But  only  a  few  persons  have  ever 


doubted  that  his  course  in  these  matters  was  dictated 
by  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  and  best  interests 
of  all  concerned,  or  that  he  was  always  loyal,  or  at 
least  meant  to  be  loyal,  to  the  great  principles  of  jus- 
tice, equality  and  brotherhood. 

Mr.  Hay's  great  and  wide  influence  over  the  world 
did  not  come  from  the  possession  of  extraordinary 
abilities.  In  certain  directions,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
remarkable  talent,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  not 
enough  above  the  average  man  in  the  political  field 
to  have  given  him  the  rank  to  which  he  attained. 
The  real  secret  of  his  power  was  his  goodness,  his 
unswerving  loyalty  to  truth  and  principle,  which 
made  it  as  easy  for  him  to  do  right,  as  he  conceived 
it,  in  Washington  as  in  a  Sunday  school.  Wealth 
did  not  eat  out  his  vitality.  Position  did  not  make  him 
haughty  and  exclusive.  He  remained  a  man,  and 
grew  more  of  -a  man  in  it  all,  so  that  it  was  always 
Mr.  Hay  himself  that  drew  and  held  the  attention, 
and  not  the  high  position  that  came  to  him,  or  the 
wealth  that  fell  into  his  possession. 

That  he  had  greatly  at  heart  the  world's  peace  does 
not  need  to  be  said.  Everybody  that  knew  him, 
knew  it.  What  he  said  in  opening  the  great  Peace 
Congress  at  Boston  last  October  and  welcoming  the 
delegates  in  the  name  of  the  government  was  nothing 
but  the  simple  expression  of  what  he  was  and  of  the 
principles  and  motives  out  of  which  his  conduct 
sprung.  Mr.  Hay  held  views  about  the  admissibility 
of  war  under  certain  circumstances  to  which  many  of 
the  friends  of  peace  cannot  subscribe,  but  on  the  con- 
structive side  of  the  organization  of  peace  among  the 
nations  he  was  in  the  front  rank  of  peacemakers.  He 
believed  in  and  promoted  justice  —  and  justice  is  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  peace.  He  believed  in  the 
equality  of  right  of  the  nations,  great  and  small, 
strong  and  weak.  With  all  the  weight  of  his  high 
position,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  acting 
in  conjunction  with  other  men,  he  believed  in  and 
practiced  international  amity  and  good-fellowship. 
To  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us  was 
to  him  in  international  affairs  as  self-evident  a  rule 
of  conduct  as  in  the  relations  of  the  members  of  a 
family,  a  church  or  a  community. 

Here  is  where  his  great  strength  lay,  and  it  was 
this  that  made  him  the  beloved  and  trusted  of  all 
men  of  all  lands.  In  frankness  and  straightforward- 
ness his  diplomacy  in  the  State  Department  did  not 
differ  noticeably  from  that  of  the  eminent  men  who 
had  preceded  him   in   the   Secretaryship  of  State. 
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But  he  won  the  unique  distinction  of  putting  promi- 
nently and  clearly  forward  the  Golden  Rule  as  the 
principle  which  should  guide  the  nation  and  its 
citizens  in  all  their  relations  with  other  peoples. 
He  could  not,  of  course,  in  all  matters,  carry  out  this 
great  Christian  rule  of  conduct,  but  he  did  his  best 
in  that  direction,  and  he  nailed  the  rule  up  in  the 
State  Department  to  remain  there.  ■ 

It  is  known  to  many  that  Mr.  Hay  was  very  de- 
sirous to  push  the  organization  of  arbitration  among 
the  nations  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible.  He  nego- 
tiated in  two  months  no  less  than  eleven  treaties 
with  other  governments,  ten  of  which  were  sent  to 
the  Senate.  If  obstacles  to  their  completion  had  not 
arisen,  he  would  probably  before  his  death  have  had 
our  country  bound  by  treaty  to  arbitrate  its  differ- 
ences with  all  the  important  powers  of  the  world. 
It  is  known  by  his  friends  that  he  suffered  keenly 
from  the  criticisms  and  misinterpretations  which 
befell  him  in  connection  with  these  treaties.  The 
taunt  that  he  was  trying  to  have  the  State  Depart- 
ment usurp  an  authority  not  belonging  to  it  fell  like 
a  powerful  battle  axe  upon  him.  To  one  of  his 
friends  he  wrote,  in  substance:  "Heaven  knows 
that  I  had  only  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  a  little 
further  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  peace 
on  earth." 

It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Hay  could  be  poorly  spared 
from  world-politics  at  the  present  time,  when  so 
much  of  ambition,  greed  and  injustice  is  everywhere 
struggling  for  the  mastery ;  but  perhaps  what  he  did 
and  the  high  example  of  a  brave  and  noble  disinter- 
estedness which  he  gave  the  world  may  make  him 
dead  just  as  powerful  for  promoting  righteousness 
and  peace  as  if  he  had  remained  alive. 


The  Chinese  Boycott. 

The  boycott  of  American  goods  in  China  is  evi- 
dently a  most  serious  affair,  and  it  will  take  the  wis- 
est and  most  patient  statesmanship  at  Washington  to 
prevent  it  from  having  very  serious  results  in  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries.  It  went  into  effect 
on  the  19th  of  July,  as  was  learned  at  the  State  De- 
partment from  a  despatch  sent  by  Consul-General 
Rogers  at  Shanghai.  A  circular,  a  copy  of  which 
was  received  at  Washington  was  issued  by  a  literary 
society  in  Shanghai  and  distributed  through  the  em- 
pire asking  the  natives  to  join  in  the  boycott  of 
American  products.  Though  every  effort  was  made 
by  the  American  officials  in  China  and  by  the  Chinese 
government  itself,  the  appeal  of  the  circular  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  natives  in  an  eager  and  excited 
way. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  boycott  was  of  course 
the  recent  severe  and  inhuman  treatment  by  Ameri- 
can immigration  officials  of  a  Chinaman  returning  to 
this  country  from  China,  but  who  was  a  native  citi- 


zen of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  simply  gone 
over  on  a  visit.  The  story  of  this  occurrence  got 
quickly  back  to  China,  and  along  with  it  all  sorts  of 
rumors  got  into  circulation  of  maltreatment  of  China- 
men in  this  country.  These  stories,  as,  for  in  stance, 
of  the  beheading  of  two  hundred  coolies  in  America, 
were  naturally  believed  by  the  ignorant  Chinese. 

The  American  diplomats  and  consuls  in  China  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  counteract  these  false 
stories,  though  they  find  the  task  no  easy  one.  The 
Chinese  authorities  also  are  sincerely,  it  is  believed, 
cooperating  with  them,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
movement  of  the  populace,  under  the  instigation  of 
intelligent  Chinese  who  wish  to  see  their  country  no 
longer  in  bondage  to  foreign  powers,  can  be  counter- 
acted before  it  has  done  immense  damage  to  American 
trade. 

The  United  States  authorities  at  Washington  pro- 
fess to  be  amazed  at  the  persistence  of  the  situation. 
The  highly  commendable  action  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  censuring  the  immigration  official  referred  to 
above,  and  in  ordering  that  hereafter  the  Chinese  ex- 
clusion law  be  interpreted  in  a  more  liberal  and  gen- 
erous way,  they  think  ought  to  have  relieved  the 
trouble  at  once.     Do  they  really  think  so  ? 

No  one  who  has  carefully  considered,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  justice  and  fairness  and  of  the  most 
elemental  morality,  the  subject  of  our  exclusion  of 
Chinese  laborers  as  a  class  and  the  indignities  put 
upon  those  of  other  classes,  is  the  least  surprised  at  the 
boycott.  Nor  will  he  be  surprised  if  it  becomes  per- 
manent, and  continues  as  long  as  present  conditions 
last.  The  trouble  is  what  might  have  been  expected, 
as  every  bad  policy  is  sure  in  time  to  let  fall  its  evil 
fruit.  The  real  matter  of  wonder  is  that  the  Chinese 
government  has  not  retaliated  long  ago,  and  put  in 
force  a  counter  exclusion  measure.  Only  two  things 
have  prevented  this  —  the  eminent  service  done  for  the 
empire  by  our  State  Department  in  recent  years  and 
the  general  weakness  of  China.  But  now  that  she 
is  coming  to  a  consciousness  of  herself,  and  begins  to 
understand  that  the  West  may  after  all  be  just  as 
weak  and  helpless  as  the  East,  the  fruits  of  our  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  dishonor  towards  her  are  sure  to 
be  gathered  with  painful  rapidity,  if  we  do  not  repent 
of  our  wickedness  and  bring  forth  fruit  meet  for  re- 
pentance. The  boycott  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
masses  may  prove  to  be  more  potent  than  armies  and 
navies,  and  it  is  an  instrument  against  which  the  big- 
gest "  expeditions  "  would  be  perfectly  helpless. 

The  only  effective  and  speedy  way  —  if  there  is 
any  speedy  way  —  to  relieve  the  situation  and  create 
popular  confidence  in  our  country  among  the  Chinese 
is  our  return  to  the  ways  of  simple  justice.  The 
Chinese  exclusion  law,  which  has  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  nation  ever  since  its  first  enactment,  ought  to  be 
forthwith  expunged  from  the  statute  book,  as  soon  as 
Congress  reassembles,  and  the  Chinamen  put  upon 
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the  same  basis  of  immigration  as  all  other  peoples. 
There  has  never  been  any  real  ground  for  treating 
them  differently  from  other  races.  The  hue  and  cry 
of  being  overrun  by  the  vast  hordes  of  them,  and 
similar  and  exactly  contrary  pleas,  for  example,  that 
they  will  not  stay  and  become  a  part  of  us,  have  all 
been  time  and  again  shown  to  be  essentially  ground- 
less  and  some  of  them  extremely  ridiculous.  The 
real  cause  of  our  extraordinary  conduct  toward  them 
has  been  race  prejudice  and  race  hatred  and  contempt. 
It  will  be  a  curious  comment  upon  our  national  in- 
telligence and  character  if  the  boycott  against  our 
goods  and  products  succeeds  in  driving  into  us  the 
simple  lesson  of  justice  and  friendly  conduct  towards 
a  foreign  people  which  reason  and  the  great  principles 
of  our  national  life  have  so  far  failed  to  teach  us.  It 
will  be  a  new  illustration  of  the  almightiness  of  the 
dollar. 

We  have  been  boasting*  a  good  deal  recently  of 
how  good  and  great  we  have  shown  ourselves  toward 
China  in  the  crisis  brought  on  by  the  Russo-Japanese 
war.  We  now  are  given  an  opportunity  to  show  to 
the  world,  by  repealing  the  scandalous  Chinese  ex- 
clusion law,  which  we  shall  anyway  probably  never 
be  able  to  get  renewed  under  the  sanctimonious  cover 
of  a  treaty,  that  we  have  the  real  spirit  of  goodness 
and  greatness  in  us.  Let  us  for  once  "  dare  to  be 
great."     It  will  be  worth  infinitely  more  to  us  than 

any  amount  of  talking. 

■  «  ♦ » ■ 

The  Japanese  House  Tax  Case. 

The  arbitrators  chosen  from  the  Hague  Court  to 
settle  the  so-called  Japanese  House  Tax  Case  between 
Japan  on  the  one  side  and  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  on  the  other,  rendered  their  decision  on  the 
22d  of  May  last.  So  little  attention,  however,  was 
given  to  the  subject  by  the  Associated  Press  that 
very  few  people,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  know 
that  the  award  has  been  given. 

This  was  actually  the  second  controversy  to  be 
carried  to  the  Hague  Court,  the  protocols  of  submis- 
sion having  been  signed  as  long  ago  as  the  28th  of 
August,  1902.  The  case  was  therefore  under  con- 
sideration for  nearly  three  years.  The  dispute  arose 
over  the  attempt  of  the  Japanese  officials  to  tax  im- 
provements on  lands  held  by  foreigners  under  perpet- 
ual lease.  In  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion of  April  4,  1896,  between  Japan  and  Germany, 
in  that  of  August  4, 1896,  between  Japan  and  France, 
and  in  that  of  July  16, 1894,  between  Japan  and 
Great  Britain,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  when  cer- 
tain "  foreign  quarters  shall  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  respective  communes  of  Japan,  existing  leases 
in  perpetuity  under  which  property  is  now  held  in 
the  said  settlements  shall  be  confirmed,  and  no  condi- 
tions whatsoever  other  than  those  contained  in  such 
existing  leases  shall  be  imposed  in  respect  of  such 
property." 


The  Japanese  government  contended  that  this 
stipulation  referred  only  to  the  land,  not  to  buildings 
erected  thereon;  the  three  European  governments 
held,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  improvements  on  the 
lands  were  exempt,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaties, 
from  taxation.  The  question  actually  submitted  to 
the  Hague  Court  was  therefore  that  of  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  language  of  this  section  of  the 
treaties. 

For  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  to  determine 
the  controversy,  Japan  named  from  the  Hague  Court 
Mr.  Itchiro  Motono,  her  Minister  to  France,  and  the 
three  European  governments  selected  (by  lot)  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Renault,  of  the  Law  Faculty  of  Paris. 
These  two  chose  Mr.  Gregere  Gram,  former  State 
Minister  of  Norway,  as  umpire. 

The  decision  of  the  tribunal  was  against  the  con- 
tention of  Japan,  and  was  as  follows : 

"  The  provisions  of  the  treaties  and  other  engagements 
mentioned  in  the  arbitration  protocols  exempt  not  only 
the  lands  held  in  virtue  of  the  perpetual  leases  granted 
by  the  Japanese  government  or  in  its  name,  bat  they 
exempt  the  lands  and  the  buildings  of  every  kind  built 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  built  upon  these  lands,  from 
all  imports,  taxes,  burdens,  contributions  or  conditions  of 
whatever  kind  other  than  those  expressly  stipulated  in 
the  treaties  in  question." 

The  decision  was  rendered  by  a  majority  of  the 
tribunal,  Mr.  Gram,  the  umpire,  and  Professor  Ren- 
ault representing  the  three  European  powers.  Mr. 
Motono,  following  the  privilege  granted  him  by 
Article  52  of  the  Hague  Convention,  recorded  his 
"  absolute  disagreement  with  the  majority  of  the 
tribunal." 

This  case  cannot  be  considered,  we  suppose,  one  of 
the  greatest  importance,  but  its  settlement  by  the 
Hague  Court  strengthens  the  prestige  of  the  great 
tribunal.  The  decision,  so  far  as  it  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  general  question  of  the  taxation  of  improve- 
ments upon  lands  leased  in  perpetuity  from  govern- 
ments, will  go  far  towards  establishing  as  a  principle 
in  international  law  the  position  taken  by  the  arbitra- 
tors. But  the  chief  significance  of  the  case  as  a 
whole  is  that  it  brought  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
France  together  as  friends  before  a  tribunal  where 
questions  are  not  determined  by  the  brute  might  of 
great  armies  and  big  navies,  but  by  the  demands  of 
reason  and  justice.  Friendship  in  small  ways  natur- 
ally leads  to  friendship  in  larger  ways,  and  France 
and  Germany  will  prove  to  be  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 


On  account  of  the  editor's  absence  in  Europe  attend- 
ing the  Lucerne  Peace  Congress  and  other  meetings, 
there  will  be  no  issue  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  in  Sep- 
tember. The  October  number  will  contain  full  accounts 
of  the  European  meetings. 
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The  British  National   Peace  Congress. 

The  plan  of  holding  national  peace  congresses,  auxili- 
ary to  the  international  congress,  inaugurated  by  the 
French  peace  workers  three  years  ago,  has  so  far  proved 
to  be  an  admirable  scheme.  These  congresses  have  all 
been  very  successful  and  have  done  much  to  arouse  and 
consolidate  interest  in  the  peace  cause  in  the  countries 
in  which  they  have  been  held  —  France,  England,  Italy, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  last 
French  Congress  proved,  as  our  readers  already  know, 
to  be  almost  equal  in  size  and  force  to  an  international 
congress.     \ 

But  the  British  Congress  held  at  Bristol  on  the  28th 
and  29th  of  June,  the  second  one  of  the  kind  to  meet  in 
England,  seems  to  have  gone  beyond,  in  weight  and  sig- 
nificance, all  other  similar  congresses  held  in  any  country. 
Five  hundred  delegates  had  been  appointed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  organizations  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Some  parts  of  the  nation  were,  how- 
ever, not  represented  at  all.  Of  those  appointed,  more 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  attended.  Thgugh  it  was 
"  Carnival  Week  "  in  Bristol,  all  the  meetings  were  well 
attended  by  residents  of  the  city. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  in  the  large  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Hall  by  Joseph  Storrs  Fry,  the  well-known  cocoa  manu- 
facturer, who  declared  that  the  people  of  Christian  coun- 
tries ought  fc>  review  thoroughly  their  position  on  the 
subject  of  war  and  peace.  The  relations  of  nations 
"  could  not  possibly  be  put  right  without  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."  The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  responding 
for  the  delegates,  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Friends  in  the  cause  of  peace  (Mr.  Fry  being  a  Friend). 
He  congratulated  the  young  men  and  women  present  on 
having  attached  themselves  to  "  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
to  which  they  could  attach  themselves."  If  he  had  been 
inclined  to  be  pessimistic  because  of  the  lack  of  interest 
observable  among  many  occupying  leading  and  influen- 
tial positions  in  England,  his  visit  to  the  Peace  Congress 
at  Boston  last  autumn  had  saved  him  from  discourage- 
ment. "  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  be  present  at 
that  Conference,  and  to  mix  freely  with  the  American 
people  outside,  without  feeling,  however  it  might  be  in 
Europe,  that  in  America  they  had  a  great  power,  and  a 
growing  power,  which  was  destined  more  and  more  to 
exercise  an  untold  influence  in  favor  of  the  peace  of  the 
world."  At  a  devotional  service  held  in  the  Cathedral 
next  morning,  the  Bishop  gave  as  a  motto  for  the  Con- 
gress the  words  of  Zacharias :  "  The  dayspring  from  on 
high  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet 
in  the  way  of  peace." 

At  the  first  session,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  was  chosen 
president,  and  messages  of  sympathy  were  read  from  a 


number  of  absent  sympathizers.  The  opening  address 
of  the  president  was  a  strong  and  noble  appeal.  He  felt 
that  the  spirit  of  peace  was  abroad ;  that  the  minds  of 
many  had  been  opened  and  their  consciences  stirred 
by  the  horrors  of  the  Eastern  war ;  that  the  masses  must 
be  educated  as  to  the  real  consequences  of  war,  especially 
upon  the  life  of  the  people.  The  five  practical  sugges- 
tions which  he  made  were  that  they  should  keep  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  advocacy  of  central  principles ; 
avoiding  politics,  that  they  should  urge  upon  Cabinet 
ministers  and  legislators  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
lessening  armaments,  to  plead  for  the  reign  of  law  be- 
tween nations,  to  train  the  young  in  the  home  and  the 
school  in  right  opinions  about  war  and  peace,  and  to 
urge  upon  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  do  far  more  than 
they  had  done  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  great 
truths  of  peace  and  goodwill  among  men. 

The  speaking  in  the  Congress  was,  according  to  the 
reports,  able  and  practical.  Among  those  who  took  part 
in  the  discussions  were  Dr.  W.  Evans  Darby,  Miss  Prig- 
cilia  H.  Peckover,  Joseph  Sturge,  T.  P.  Newman,  Mr. 
Leonard  Wigham,  a  missionary  in  China,  Rev.  M.  J. 
Elliott,  Felix  Moscheles,  Hon.  W.  P.  Byles,  Mrs.  Byles, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne,  of  the  Aborigines  Protective 
Society,  Sir  Matthew  Dodsworth,  J.  Fred.  Green,  Dr. 
G.  B.  Clark,  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  long  in  the  Civil 
Service  in  India,  Miss  Ellen  Robinson,  J.  G.  Alexander, 
Secretary  of  the  International  Law  Association,  John 
Mather,  G.  H.  Penis,  J.  J.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Sherwood 
Smith,  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  Spencer  Leigh  Hughes, 
Miss  Frances  Thompson,  Miss  Edith  Evans  of  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  IT.,  J.  Hayward,  J.  E.  Bell,  B.  R.  Bal- 
four, Professors  T.  S.  Maoey  and  F.  R.  Barrell,  and 
others.  Many  of  these  are  well  known  names  in  the 
peace  movement,  but  the  number  of  new  personages  is 
evidence  of  the  ever-widening  hold  which  the  peace 
cause  is  taking  of  the  British  public. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  were:  Arbitration,  the  gov- 
ernment being  urged  to  refer  all  important  controversies 
with  other  nations  to  the  Hague  Court;  the  Relation  of 
Missionaries  to  International  Peace,  missionaries  being 
encouraged  to  dissociate  themselves  entirely  from  political 
schemes ;  Conscription ;  Organized  Labor  and  Peace ; 
Militarism  in  India,  which  figured  prominently  in  the 
proceedings  of  one  session ;  the  Promoting  of  Peace  by 
the  schools  and  colleges ;  the  Treatment  of  Native  Races, 
to  which  the  British  peace  workers  have  always  given 
large  attention ;  the  Press  and  War ;  and  the  Subject  of 
Armaments,  on  which  the  following  resolution,  moved  by 
G.  H.  Perris,  was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Hague 
Conference  that  the  problem  of  armaments  should  be  further 
studied,  and  in  view  of  the  burdens  inflicted  on  all  countries 
by  the  growth  of  armies  and  navies,  this  Congress  urges  that 
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the  subject  of  a  truce,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  reduction 
of  armaments,  should  be  given  the  first  place  in  the  program 
of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  summon  at  the  earliest  con- 
venient date." 

The  program  thus  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
most  of  them  often  discussed  in  the  international  peace 
congresses.  Bat  the  British  workers  showed  by  their 
deep  interest  and  the  freshness  and  power  of  their  utter- 
ances that  these  subjects  are  and  always  will  be  new  and 
pertinent  until  war  and  its  causes  and  attendant  evils  are 
gotten  out  of  the  way. 

We  congratulate  our  British  colleagues  on  the  success 
of  their  national  Congress,  and  more  particularly  on  their 
zeal  and  faithfulness,  and  the  ability  and  practical  wisdom 
with  which  they  are  pushing  forward  their  propaganda. 


Editorial  Notes. 


The  secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
p^CoH^.  Societv>  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  sails  for 
Europe  on  the  "  Republic "  from  Boston, 
on  the  10th  inst.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Florence  Esther  Trueblood,  and  her  cousin,  Miss 
Edith  M.  Rhoades,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  After  resting  a 
week  in  England,  the  secretary  will  go  to  Brussels  in 
time  for  the  Interparliamentary  Union  Conference,  which 
opens  on  the  28th  of  August.  From  Brussels  he  will  go 
to  Christiania,  Norway,  for  the  Twenty- Second  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Law  Association,  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  This  conference  opens  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember and  continues  till  the  7th.  Then  the  party  will 
go  south  through  Denmark  and  Germany  and  reach 
Lucerne  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Fourteenth  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  on  the  19th  of  September. 
After  its  close  they  will  return  via  Geneva  and  Paris,  and 
sail  from  Liverpool  for  Boston  on  the  "  Cymric  "  on  the 
29th  of  September.  On  account  of  the  secretary's  absence 
there  will  be  no  issue  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  in 
September,  the  current  number  being  a  double  one.  The 
October  number,  which  will  be  published  somewhat  later 
in  the  month  than  usual,  will  contain  extended  accounts 
of  the  three  great  international  meetings  mentioned 
above—  all  of  which  are  held  in  the  interests  of  the 
world's  brotherhood  and  peace.  All  of  them  give  promise 
of  being  great  and  enthusiastic  gatherings.  The  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  will  probably  have  from  six 
hundred  to  one  thousand  delegates,  twenty-five  represen- 
tatives going  from  the  United  States.  The  Peace  Con- 
gress will  be  equally  as  large,  if  not  larger,  fifty  and  more 
delegates  being  expected  from  this  country.  The  Inter- 
national Law  Association,  though  a  limited  body  of 
something  under  four  hundred  members,  will  probably 
also  make  its  Christiania  conference  a  memorable  and 


conspicuous  success.  Let  all  the  friends  of  peace  —  and 
they  are  legion  —  everywhere  take  advantage  of  the 
month  of  meeting  of  these  important  world-gatherings 
to  promote  the  vital  principles  of  international  justice 
and  law,  international  friendship  and  cooperation,  inter- 
national arbitration,  international  organization  and  peace 
in  whose  behalf  they  are  all  held. 


The  whole  world  will  watch  with  great 

^l^"1*™?*    interest  and  no  little  solicitude  the  meet- 
at  Korttnoatn. 

ing  and  deliberations  of  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  peace  envoys  at  Portsmouth.  They  are  all 
now  in  this  country,  and  their  conference  will  commence 
in  a  few  days.  The  appointment  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  Sergius  de  Witte  in  place  of  Count  Moura- 
vieff  is  generally  believed  to  make  peace  more  certain 
to  be  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations.  Mr.  de  Witte  is 
a  very  able  and  progressive  man.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  Russian  policy  which  brought  on  the  war,  and  he 
has  the  confidence  of  the  Japanese  government.  What 
the  instructions  given  to  the  envoys  by  their  respective 
governments  are,  it  is  not  possible  to  conjecture  in  ad- 
vance. Our  own  judgment  is  that  the  chances  of  the 
failure  of  the  conference  are  very  few.  Both  the  gov- 
ernments have  gone  too  far  to  allow  the  negotiations  to 
end  in  failure.  Their  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to 
hold  the  conference  in  this  country,  which  they  both 
know  is  very  anxious  to  see  peace  reestablished,  is  almost 
a  guaranty  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  effort.  It  is 
.reported  that  Japan  is  willing  to  have  a  formal  armistice 
declared  when  the  negotiations  actually  begin.  We 
hope  so.  That  would  materially  aid  the  envoys.  Of 
course,  no  agreement  may  be  reached.  If  either  govern- 
ment shows  itself  haughty  and  exacting,  the  war  may 
break  out  afresh  and  go  on  with  increased  fury  and 
bitterness;  but  if  the  spirit  of  peace  is  cherished  by 
them  in  any  considerable  measure,  and  they  show  them- 
selves mutually  respectful  and  conciliatory,  it  ought  not 
to  be  impossible  for  a  basis  of  adjustment  to  be  reached 
which  will  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  present  conflict, 
which  has  so  shocked  and  distressed  the  civilized  world, 
but  also  ensure  permanent  peace  between  them  and  even 
real  friendship  and  cooperation  for  the  future. 


The  Chinese  government  has  sent  the 

J£J"  "d  ^iltio,, j.  fo,lowinS  note  to  a11  ^  neu^al  powers, 
and  the  substance  of  it  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  Russia : 

"Having  viewed  with  profound  regret  the  unfortu- 
nate interruption  of  peaceful  relations  between  Japan 
and  Russia,  the  imperial  government  now  learns  with 
sincere  gratification  that  negotiations  are  about  to  com- 
mence for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  amity. 
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"  But  in  the  present  conflict  Chinese  territory  has  been 
made  the  theatre  of  military  operations.  Therefore,  it  is 
hereby  expressly  declared  that  no  provision  affecting 
China  without  the  approval  of  China  previously  obtained, 
which  the  treaty  of  peace  may  contain,  will  be  recog- 
nized as  valid.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  China 
to  Japan  and  Russia  have  been  instructed  by  telegraph 
to  communicate  this  declaration  to  the  governments  of 
Japan  and  Russia  respectively." 

It  is  practically  certain  that  China  will  not  be  allowed 
to  have  any  voice  in  the  determination  of  the  terms  of 
peace,  even  as  regards  the  disposition  of  Manchuria. 
Japan  may,  in  the  negotiations,  insist,  for  her  own  sake, 
on  the  integrity  of  China,  as  she  has  again  and  again 
declared  it  her  purpose  to  do.  But  China  ought  to  have 
the  say  about  Manchuria.  The  two  belligerents  have 
been  fighting  on  her  territory,  which  they  have  had  no 
right  to  do  either  in  justice  or  the  well  understood  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  War  pays  no  attention  to 
justice  in  cases  like  this,  and  that  is  one  of  its  strongest 
condemnations.  The  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  is 
for  China  to  wish  that  the  combatants  may  remember 
that  they  are  on  her  territory,  and  that,  instead  of 
attempting  to  make  any  disposition  of  it,  they  ought  to 
get  off  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  That  China  is  weak 
and  helpless  before  the  brutal  might  of  the  belligerents 
does  not  alter  the  case  in  the  least.  Justice  is  justice 
whether  it  has  an  ounce  of  might  in  its  support  or  a 
million  tons.  The  civilized  world  ought  to  hear  and 
support  with  all  its  moral  influence  the  cry  of  China, 
and  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  two  big  powers  to 
trample  upon  her.  There  will  never  be  any  assured 
peace  in  the  East  until  China's  national  rights  are 
respected  by  all  the  powers  that  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered her  legitimate  prey  for  their  robber  designs. 


Steps  have  been  taken  at  Berne, 
Km  M  Switzerland,  for  the  incorporation 
under  the  Swiss  laws  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Propaganda  Fund,  which  the  Peace  Con- 
gress at  Rouen  in  1893  decided  to  have  established,  and 
which  was  again  favored  by  vote  of  the  Boston  Peace 
Congress  last  October.  The  incorporators  of  the  Fund 
are  Henri  Morel,  director  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
Literary  Property,  Dr.  Ludwig  Stein,  professor,  and 
Elie  Ducommun,  secretary  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau.  ,  The  name  of  the  corporation  is,  in  French, 
Caisse  Internationale  de  Propagande  Pacifist^  trans- 
lation of  which  is  as  given  above.  The  statutes  provide 
that  the  seat  of  the  Fund  shall  be  at  Berne ;  that  the 
sums  given  for  the  Foundation  and  the  gifts  and  lega- 
cies made  thereto  shall  form  a  capital,  only  the  interest 
of  which  shall  be  used  unless  otherwise  specified  by  the 
donors ;  that  the  Fund  shall  be  managed  by  the  Perma- 


nent Committee  of  the  Peace  Bureau ;  that  report  shall 
be  made  each  year  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Peace 
Bureau.  The  Peace  Bureau  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
peace  societies  in  each  country  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
seem  to  them  advisable  to  secure  contributions,  legacies, 
etc.,  for  the  Fund.  The  income  of  the  Fund  will  be 
employed  in  promoting  the  various  lines  of  peace  work 
marked  out  by  the  peace  congresses. 


Brevities. 


.  .  .  The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati 
is  making  itself  powerfully  felt  in  the  community.  It 
will  be  represented  in  the  Lucerne  t'eace  Congress  by 
two  delegates,  its  president,  Prof.  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  and 
Rabbi  Louis  Grossman,  a  member  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee. These  gentlemen  have  already  sailed  for  Europe 
and  will  spend  the  time  in  traveling  until  the  opening  of 
the  Congress. 

.  .  .  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  of  New  York,  so  well 
known  for  his  humanitarian  labors  in  many  directions, 
has  ordered  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  eight- 
page  pamphlet,  "  The  Christ  of  the  Andes,"  published 
by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and  is  having  them  dis- 
tributed at  the  summer  conferences,  etc.,  and  will  in  the 
fall  also  distribute  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  country. 

.  .  .  The  Boston  Merchants'  Association  Bulletin  for 
June  contained  a  brief  account  of  the  Mohonk  Arbitra- 
tion Conference,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Boston  and 
its  suburbs  had  forty  representatives  in  the  Conference. 
The  Merchants9  Association  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Boston  both  accepted  Mr.  Smiley's  invitation 
and  sent  delegates. 

.  .  .  The  Interparliamentary  Union  Council,  at  its 
meeting  at  Brussels  in  August,  invited  the  Commission 
of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne  to  name  a 
member  of  a  committee  to  study  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  creating  an  International  Peace  Academy, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Ludwig  von  Bar  in  the  Courrier 
Europeen.  The  Commission  has  appointed  Senator  La 
Fontaine  of  Brussels  to  serve  on  the  Committee  of 
Study. 

.  .  .  President  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  has  been  chosen  and  has  consented  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the 
Columbus  Board  of  Trade. 

.  .  .  The  letter  recently  sent  by  teachers  of  France  to 
the  teachers  of  England,  with  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
'deepening  the  pacific  feeling  between  the  two  peoples  is 
being  widely  circulated  in  Great  Britain,  copies  having 
been  printed  in  both  English  and  French. 

.  .  .  The  destruction  of  the  "  Bennington  "  in  the  har- 
bor of  San  Diego  by  explosion  of  her  boilers,  with  the 
loss  of  so  many  young  men  in  killed  and  maimed  for  life, 
adds  another  to  the  frequent  calamities  of  this  sort  in  the 
navy.  It  is  said  to  be,  next  to  the  destruction  of  the 
"  Maine  "  in  Havana  harbor,  "  the  saddest  chapter  in  the 
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history  of  the  American  navy."  These  immense  ships 
of  war  seem  to  be  almost  as  dangerous  to  themselves  as 
any  imaginable  enemy's  fleet  would  be. 

.  .  .  What  war  indemnity  Japan  will  demand  of 
Russia  cannot  be  guessed  until  the  peace  envoys  ac- 
tually meet  and  perform  their  labors.  There  ought  to 
be  no  such  things  as  war  indemnities.  They  are  only 
another  form  of  robbery  and  plunder.  Civilization 
ought  long  ago  to  have  discarded  them. 

.  .  .  The  tension  between  France  and  Germany  over 
Morocco  has  measurably  subsided  since  an  agreement 
was  reached  to  have  an  international  conference  on  the 
subject.  A  despatch  from  Tangier,  August  1,  says 
that  the  United  States  government  has  informed  the 
Foreign  Office  that  it  will  send  a  representative  to  the 
Conference. 

...  It  is  reported,  by  whom  or  whence  we  do  not 
know,  that  the  President  has  come  to  see  the  folly  of 
our  building  three  or  four  big  battleships  and  many 
smaller  ones  yearly.  We  wish  this  were  the  case.  ^  It 
would  be  greatly  to  his  credit.  The  battleship  program, 
however,  seems  to  have  settled  down  to  one  per  year,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  interpret  the  signs.  Perhaps  the  navy 
promoters  may  be  soon  induced  to  make  it  half  a  one  a 
year,  as  we  have  about  three-quarters  of  a  soldier  to 
every  thousand  of  the  population. 

...  It  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Czar 
has  assured  some  petitioners  that  they  may  rely  on  him 
never  to  "  conclude  a  peace  shameful  or  unworthy  of  the 
greatness  of  Kussia."  Perhaps  His  Majesty,  if  he  said 
this,  will  tell  us  which  is  the  more  shameful,  what  he  calls 
a  shameful  peace,  or  a  gigantically  shameful  war,  which 
has  slain  tens  of  thousands  of  his  young  men,  saddled 
vast  burdens  upon  his  people,  and  done  nearly  every- 
thing else  that  is  bad  for  a  nation. 

.  .  .  Dr.  George  W.  Hoss,  president  of  the  Kansas 
State  Peace  Society,  has  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dayhoff, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  he  agrees 
to  designate  May  18,  1906,  as  Peace  Day  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas,  following  the  example  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Ohio  in  last  May.  This  is  most  encouraging 
news.  If  some  interested  person  in  every  State  would 
make  as  much  effort  as  Dr.  Hoss  has  done,  we  should 
have  a  universal  observance  of  the  day  in  the  schools  of 
the  United  States  next  May. 

.  .  .  The  Chinese  boycott  referred  to  in  our  editorial 
pages  began  on  August  first.  "  After  that  date,"  says 
the  dispatch,  "no  freight  will  be  received  or  sent  in 
American  ships,  no  American  goods  will  be  sold,  and  no 
new  contracts  with  Americans  made.  This  will  have  a 
serious  influence  upon  American  trade  with  the  southern 
provinces  of  China." 

.  .  .  The  Shakers  of  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  have 
arranged  for  a  peace  convention  there  on  the  31st  of 
August.  A  general  invitation  is  extended  to  all  who 
may  be  able  to  attend  the  convention.  Practical  means 
of  promoting  peace  among  the  nations  will  have  a  prom- 
inent place  on  the  program.  There  are  good  hotels  at 
Lebanon  Springs,  near  by.  The  peace  work  of  this 
Shaker  community  has  been  for  this  summer  under  the 
direction   of  Rev.  Amanda  Deyo,  well   known   as   an 


earnest  peace  advocate,  who  has  her  quarters  with  the 
North  Community  at  Mt.  Lebanon. 

.  .  .  The  army  and  navy  promoters  are  always  at  it. 
Lord  Roberts,  head  of  the  English  army,  declared  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  July  10th  that  "the  military  force  of 
Great  Britain  is  inadequate,  imperfectly  trained  and 
totally  unfit  to  uphold  the  nation  as  a  first-class  power." 
He  wants  conscription,  of  course. 

.  .  .  Among  the  "school  commandments,"  which  by 
direction  of  the  government  are  posted  up  in  attractive 
and  conspicuous  form  in  all  the  public  schools  of  France, 
are  these  two :  "  Do  not  believe  that  he  who  hates  and 
despises  other  peoples,  or  who  desires  to  wage  war  upon 
them,  is  a  good  patriot.  War  is  a  remnant  of  barbarism. 
Only  make  war  in  defense  of  your  country."  "  Work 
for  the  day  when  all  men  and  all  peoples  will  live 
fraternally  together  in  peace  and  prosperity." 

.  .  .  The  cost  of  the  German  campaign  against  the  up- 
rising of  the  natives  in  Southwest  Africa  has  been  in  a 
year  and  a  half  about  $61,500,000.  The  cost  in  officers 
and  men,  killed,  wounded  and  died  of  disease,  has  been 
something  over  1,600.  Fornvhat  has  been  achieved  — 
in  robbing  or  attempting  to  rob  the  natives  of  their 
lands  —  these  sacrifices  have  been  enormous. 

.  .  .  The  ratifications  of  the  arbitration  treaty  signed 
by  the  governments  of  Switzerland  and  Sweden  and 
Norway  on  the  17th  of  August,  1904,  were  exchanged 
at  Stockholm  on  the  13th  of  July. 

...  A  dispatch  from  London,  July  22,  stated  that 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  had  just  arrived  on  the  "  Campania "  on  his  way 
to  The  Hague,  where  he  is  to  represent  Great  Britain 
on  the  tribunal  chosen  from  the  Hague  Court  to  adjust 
the  controversy  with  France  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
certain  traders  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  use  the  French 


.  .  .  All  of  us  can  join  sincerely  and  prayerfully  in 
the  hope  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt  just  before 
the  luncheon  given  by  him  on  the  "Mayflower"  at 
Oyster  Bay  to  the  Japanese  and  Russian  Peace  Com- 
missioners, on  the  day  of  their  formal  introduction  to 
one  another  by  him : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  propose  a  toast  to  which  there  will  be 
no  answer,  and  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  you  to 
drink  in  silence,  standing.  I  drink  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  people  of  the  two 
great  nations  whose  representatives  have  met  one 
another  on  this  ship.  It  is  my  most  earnest  hope  and 
prayer,  in  the  interest  of  not  only  these  two  great 
powers,  but  of  all  civilized  mankind,  that  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  may  speedily  be  concluded  between  them." 

...  It  is  said  that  the  French  financiers  who  have 
loaned  the  Russian  government  the  great  sums  of 
money  which  have  been  needed  to  carry  on  the  war, 
frankly  told  Mr.  de  Witte  when  he  was  in  Paris  that 
peace  must  be  made  with  Japan  or  they  would  not 
furnish  any  more  money.  They  were  willing  to  loan 
Russia  any  amount  needed  to  pay  indemnity,  but  no 
more  for  war.  Money  can  make  and  keep  the  peace  of 
the  world  whenever  it  becomes  sufficiently  humane  to 
try  to  do  so. 
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.  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington  used  the  following 
language  in  a  sermon  on  "  The  Wickedness  of  War,"  in 
Grace  Church,  New  York,  the  Sunday  after  the  battle  of 
the  Sea  of  Japan : 

"  That  men  should  give  themselves  to  the  task  of  tear- 
ing one  another's  flesh,  hurling  great  masses  of  iron  with 
the  same  intent,  albeit  on  a  larger  scale,  as  that  with 
which  naughty  children  throw  stones,  is  simply  a  wicked 
misuse  of  the  gifts  of  civilization ; '  and  the  more  scienti- 
fically the  thing  is  done,  the  more  cold-blooded  is  the 
crime.  Here  have  we  (I  say  "  we,"  for  all  Christendom 
is,  in  a  sense,  responsible  for  this  state  of  things),  here 
have  we  been  scalding  and  mangling  and  drowning  our 
fellow-creatures  by  means  of  explosives  which  are  the 
wonder  of  the  laboratory,  and  mechanism  so  skilfully 
contrived  as  to  challenge  the  envy  of  the  watchmaker. 
Yes,  thoroughly  scientific  have  our  methods  of  maiming 
and  killing  been.     All  the  more  shame  to  us,  I  say." 

■  ♦  »■ 
Unity. 

BT  J.   A.   EDGE  ETON. 

Wherever  you  are,  my  brother,  whatever,  whoever  you  are, 
If  you  live  in  the  house  next  door  to  mine,  or  around  the 
earth, 

Between  the  soul  of  your  soul  and  mine  there  can  be  no  bar, 
For  we  are  one  in  the  Love  divine  that  has  given  us  birth. 

Whatever  material  incidents  may  have  hedged  you  'round, 
Whatever  your  outward  husk,  whatever  your  place  or  race, 

You  are  one  more  word  spoken  into  the  flesh  from  the  Thought 
Profound, 
With  a  gleam  of  the  Universal  Soul  shining  out  of  your  face. 

So,  whatever  you  are  and  wherever  you  are,  my  love  flows  out* 

As  the  light  of  morning  flows  out  of  a  window  the  sun 

shines  through, 

As  a  wave  that  starts  from  a  soul  spreads  on  through  the  sea 

of  thought, 

So  a  glow  from  God  flows  out  of  my  heart  till  it  reaches  you. 

Though  you  live  in  a  dusky  shell  on  an  isle  'neath  the  tropic 
sun, 
Or  within  the  realm  where  the  Frost  King  reigns,  O  comrade 
mine, 
In  a  tenement  room,  or  the  proudest  station  man  ever  won, 
It  does  not  matter  ;  I  claim  you  still  by  a  tie  divine. 

For  the  race  is  one;  and  whatever  you  are  reacts  on  me. 

When  wrongs  you  inflict,  or  bear,  I  help  you  to  pay  the  cost. 
It  would  dim  my  joy  to  know  that  you  were  in  agony ; 

And  I  would  not  be  saved,  and  I  could  not  be  saved,  if  you 
were  lost. 

We  rise  together.    If  one  ascends  te  a  higher  height, 
He  must  cheer  his  brothers  by  telling  them  of  the  larger  view. 

On  the  eminence  he  has  gained  he  must  start  a  beacon  light, 
He  must  lift,  and  breathe  in  the  fainting  heart  a  purpose  new. 

For  this  is  the  Law  of  Love;  not  alone  in  our  selfishness 
Can  we  draw  away  from  the  crowd  like  the  runner  who 
gains  a  goal ; 
We  must  turn  to  our  comrades  who  lag,  and  must  help  and 
direct  and  bless, 
Like  the  Christ,  our  Elder  Brother,  who  stands  for  the 
Racial  Soul. 


Rise,  Mighty  Anglo-Saxons! 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons!    Tou  assert 

With  conscious  pride  the  kingship  of  your  race. 

Rise !    Prove  that  kingship  in  a  purblind  world 

By  your  high  likeness  to  the  King  of  kings; 

Proclaim  yourselves  the  champions  of  Peace, 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons !    Break  your  swords, 

Disband  your  armies  and  destroy  your  arms; 

Stand  forth  for  Peace  and  win  a  deathless  name. 

Peace  is  not  peace  that  sings  its  battle-songs 

And  sets  its  cannon  on  a  hundred  hills; 

That  points  its  guns  north,  east,  and  west  and  south, 

Toward  friendly  harbors,  ready  at  a  word 

To  call  friends  enemies  and  targets  —  No! 

Peace  is  the  great  affirmative  of  God; 

It  knows  no  armies,  arms  or  armaments, 

For  armies,  arms  and  armaments  deal  death, 

And  Peace  holds  conquest  in  the  strength  of  life; 

Its  crown  immortal  is  unconquerable: 

Reach  forth  and  claim  the  laurel  for  your  own. 

Hath  not  the  revolution  of  the  years 

Brought  sons  of  God  a  few  steps  nearer  God  than  this- 

That  they  shall  stand  arrayed  in  uniform 

To  march,  at  sudden  call,  to  mutilate 

Their  brothers,  and  to  mar  and  mangle  men 

Framed  in  the  image  of  the  God  of  gods  ? 

Hath  not  the  cycle  of  the  centuries 

Made  manifest  a  clearer  light  than  this  — 

That  man  should  compassed  be  by  his  own  State 

And  see  no  farther  than  its  boundaries  ? 

O  foolish,  vain,  and  perishable  man! 

Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon,  every  race 

Is  but  one  unit  in  a  universe; 

And  brotherhood  should  circle  round  the  world. 

Rise,  mighty  Anglo-Saxons!    Rule  by  right  divine; 

No  sword  but  found  at  last  its  Nemesis 

In  all  the  records  of  the  splendid  past. 

Rome,  Greece  and  Babylon  in  turn  drew  sword, 

Then  each  before  a  stronger  power  went  down. 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons  —  break  your  swords, 

Disband  your  armies  and  destroy  your  arms! 

And  in  God's  name  have  done  with  barren  lies, 

For  you  are  hypocrites —  yea,  whlted  sepulchres, 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons,  full  of  dead  men's  bones;  — 

You  preach  a  gospel  when  you  live  it  not; 

You  trick  yourselves  with  honeyed  words  of  Peace 

While  every  oath  of  office  echoes  war; 

You  prate  of  arbitration  to  the  tune 

Of  clanging  hammers,  ringing  on  the  steel 

That  shapes  your  battleships  and  armaments. 

On  two  great  continents  the  churchly  towers  aspire 

Toward  the  deep  azure  and  the  silent  stars, 

And  rising  paeans  from  the  multitude  intone 

The  Anglo-Saxon's  worship  of  the  Christ. 

The  Christ!    O  canting  hypocrites,  have  done! 

Christ's  way  is  peace;  His  one  command  is  Peace; 

His  final  will  and  testament  is  Peace. 

You  cannot  serve  Him  and  deny  Him  both. 

Be  honest,  Anglo-Saxons!  And  be  true! 

Pull  down  your  ministers;  hush  the  swelling  hymn; 

Throw  to  the  winds  the  sacramental  bread  — 
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The  holy  bread  of  life  and  brotherhood  — 

Or,  with  a  common  human  honesty, 

Cease  to  shed  blood;  and  cease  to  teach  your  sons 

The  code  of  battle  and  the  code  of  death, 

While  —  dressed  in  your  ensanguined  livery  — 

They  wait  the  opportunity  to  kill;  • 

Cease  to  build  battleships  and  death's  grim  enginery; 

Cease  to  pay  tribute  to  the  god  of  war: 

And  cease  —  O  Pharisees !  —  to  pray  "  Thy  kingdom  come," 

While  you  are  voting  means  to  make  a  hell 

In  some  vain-boasted  cause  of  righteousness. 

Haste,  Anglo-Saxons!    Ere  it  be  too  late, 

And  that  sure  prophecy  the  Master  spake 

Shall  find  fulfilment  in  your  overthrow. 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons!     Break  your  swords, 

Disband  your  armies  and  destroy  your  arms. 

Rise  to  your  destiny  and  learn  a  godlike  strength, 

A  power  from  Peace  those  nations  never  knew 

Which  flourished  for  a  glorious  yesterday 

To  lie  beneath  to-morrow's  desolating  dust. 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons!    Seek  a  way 

That  will  be  unto  immortality; 

And  conquer  with  a  conquest  unto  life. 

O  mighty  Anglo-Saxons!    Ere  it  be  too  late, 

Rise,  break  your  swords,  and  rule  by  right  divine ! 

—  K atrina  Trask,  in  the  June  Arena. 
Trayaddo,  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York. 


The  North  Sea  Incident. 

Address  of  Prof.  John  Bassrtt  Moore  at  the  Mo  honk  Arbi- 
tration Conference,  June  £,  1905. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  23d  of  October  last,  a 
representative  of  the  press  called  at  my  house  and  solicited 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  probable  effect  upon 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  of  a 
rumored  attack  by  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  on  a  fleet  of 
English  fishermen  in  the  North  Sea.  I  naturally  asked 
for  details  of  the  alleged  incident,  but  the  particulars 
given  were  exceedingly  meagre,  and  I  confess  that  I  lis- 
tened to  their  recital  with  a  feeling  of  incredulity.  In- 
deed, when  I  suggested  that  men  of  the  sea,  and  especially 
fishermen,  had  always  had  the  benefit  in  the  public  mind 
of  a  certain  indulgence  on  account  of  their  susceptibility 
to  optical  illusions,  my  visitor  himself  could  not  repress  a 
smile  that  betrayed  the  existence  in  his  own  mind  of  a 
doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  what  he  had  heard. 

And  yet,  strange  as  the  report  at  first  blush  seemed,  it 
was  in  a  few  hours  confirmed  by  the  most  authentic 
proofs ;  and,  as  these  proofs  came  altogether  from  the 
side  of  the  victims,  the  incident  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
wanton,  malicious  attack  by  men-of-war  on  peaceful 
fishermen  —  an  outrage,  deliberate  and  unprovoked. 

In  any  circumstances,  such  a  situation,  unless  dealt  with 
by  both  governments  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  would  have 
been  fraught  with  the  possibilities  of  armed  conflict ;  but, 
in  the  present  instance,  there  were  special  circumstances 
that  rendered  it  exceptionally  dangerous. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  there  has  existed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia  an  enmity  which  time 
has  served  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  ameliorate.  This 
enmity,  aggravated  by  a  clash  of  interests  in  the  near 
East,  produced  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a 


great  war.  The  most  striking  result  of  this  conflict  was 
the  transference  by  Russia  of  her  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment or  development  from  the  near  East  to  the  far  East, 
but  only  to  find  herself  in  the  end  portentously  con- 
fronted by  her  old  rival,  united  by  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Russia's  formidable  antagonist  in  the  far  East,  the 
island  empire  of  Japan. 

Nor  was  this  new  alliance  the  only  specially  disturbing 
factor  in  the  situation.  During  the  summer  of  1904, 
grave  questions,  some  of  which  grew  out  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  Russia  by  the  victors  in  the  Crimea  in 
1856,  had  arisen  between  the  British  and  Russian  gov- 
ernments. Great  Britain  had  not  only  refused  to  recog- 
nize as  lawful  cruisers  certain  Russian  armed  vessels  that 
had  issued  from  the  Black  Sea,  but  she  had  also  protested 
against  the  claims  advanced  in  the  new  Russian  naval 
orders  with  regard  to  the  interruption  of  neutral  trade 
under  an  extension  of  the  list  of  articles  classed  as  con- 
traband. 

It  was  into  a  situation  such  as  this,  tense  with  suspicion 
and  antagonistic  feeling,  that  the  report  of  the  attack  on 
British  fishermen  in  the  North  Sea  suddenly  fell.  The 
attack  took  place  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
October,  1904,  about  an  hour  after  midnight.  As  wit- 
nessed by  its  victims  and  reported  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, it  appeared  to  be  of  the  most  deliberate  character. 
At  the  hour  in  question  nearly  fifty  small  steam  vessels, 
belonging  chiefly  to  what  was  called  the  "  Gamecock  " 
fleet  of  Hull,  were  engaged  in  trawling  for  cod  on  the 
Dogger  Bank  in  the  North  Sea,  under  the  command  of 
their  "  admiral."  All  their  lights  were  burning,  and  they 
were  carrying  on  their  operations  in  accordance  with  the 
international  regulations  established  for  fishing  in  the 
North  Sea.  While  they  were  thus  innocently  engaged, 
they  saw  the  lights  of  several  steamers  approaching.  The 
steamers  were  standing  directly  for  the  fleet  and  were 
casting  their  searchlights  on  the  trawlers.  Shortly  after- 
wards, as  the  first  group  of  steamers  passed  on,  another 
group  approached,  using  searchlights  and  making  signals ; 
and  presently  a  third  group  came  near,  making  similar 
signs.  Of  the  third  group,  two  of  the  steamers  stopped 
near  a  trawler  called  the  "  Tomtit,"  and  one  of  them 
opened  fire.  The  firing  then  became  more  or  less  general, 
steamers  belonging  to  the  second  group  taking  part  in  it, 
and  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  When  the 
firing  ceased,  two  fishermen  had  been  killed  and  six 
wounded,  while  one  trawler  had  been  sunk  and  five  were 
hit  and  damaged,  while  others  were  damaged  by  shell 
explosions  near  them.  No  relief  was  offered  by  any  of 
the  attacking  warships,  although  it  is  said  that  one  re- 
mained near  the  scene  about  an  hour. 

A  brief  report  of  this  deplorable  incident  was  tele- 
graphed to  Lord  Lansdowne  from  Hull  late  on  the  23d 
of  October,  but  the  details  in  authentic  form  did  not 
reach  him  till  the  following  day,  when  without  delay  he 
telegraphed  instructions  to  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  British 
ambassador,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment and  particularly  to  point  out  to  Count  Lams- 
dorff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
circumstances  tending  to  show  that  the  attack  was  de- 
liberate or  at  best  "most  culpably  negligent."  Lord 
Lansdowne  stated  that  the  indignation  provoked  by  the 
incident  could  not  possibly  be  exaggerated  and  that  this 
feeling  was  aggravated  by  the  action  of  the  warships  in 
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omitting  to  offer  any  help  to  the  stricken  fishermen. 
The  matter,  declared  his  lordship,  admitted  of  "no 
delay."  He  preferred  not  to  formulate  demands  till 
Russia  had  had  an  opportunity  to  explain,  but  he  inti- 
mated that  nothing  less  would  suffice  than  an  "  ample 
apology  and  complete  and  prompt  reparation  as  well 
as  security  against  the  recurrence  of  such  intolerable 
incidents." 

Similar  language  was  used  by  Lord  Lansdowne  to  the 
Russian  chargS  d'affaires  at  London.  Count  Lamsdorff 
seemed  to  be  almost  dumfounded.  He  had  no  informa- 
tion beyond  what  was  furnished  by  the  press  reports ; 
but  while  he  expressed  confidence  that  the  affair  would 
turn  out  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  mis- 
take, he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  an  inquiry  would  be 
instituted,  that  any  one  found  guilty  would  be  punished, 
and  that  full  reparation  would  be  made  to  the  sufferers. 

On  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  October,  Count  Lamsdorff 
brought  to  the  British  embassy  a  message  from  the 
Emperor.  Still  there  was  no  report  from  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  report  the 
Emperor  declared  that  he  could  only  consider  the  affair 
as  an  unfortunate  accident  due  to  misunderstanding; 
but  in  view  of  the  sad  loss  of  life,  he  stated  that  he  was 
anxious  to  express  his  sincere  regrets  at  the  occurrence, 
and  that  he  would  adopt  the  necessary  measures  of 
reparation  to  the  sufferers  as  soon  as  a  clear  account  of 
the  circumstances  was  obtained. 

Nearly  forty-eight  hours  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
first  report  of  the  attack  on  the  trawlers  became  public, 
and  the  excitement  in  England  was  rising  rather  than 
falling.  Towards  midnight  on  the  25th  of  October 
Count  Benckendorff,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  London, 
repeated  to  Lord  Lansdowne  the  assurances  that  had 
already  been  given  by  the  Emperor  through  Count 
Lamsdorff  at  St.  Petersburg;  but  this,  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe declared,  was  "not  enough."  Lord  Lansdowne, 
while  not  undertaking  finally  to  formulate  the  demands 
of  his  government,  had  intimated  to  Count  Benckendorff 
that  they  must  embrace  (1)  an  ample  apology  and  dis- 
claimer, (2)  the  fullest  reparation  to  the  sufferers,  (3)  a 
searching  inquiry  as  to  blame,  together  with  the  ade- 
quate punishment  of  any  persons  shown  to  be  responsible, 
and  (4)  security  against  the  repetition  of  such  incidents. 
As  to  the  first  two  points,  the  message  of  the  Emperor 
afforded  an  assurance  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty ; 
but  as  to  the  other  demands,  no  agreement  was  as  yet 
in  sight,  and  it  was  as  to  these,  and  especially  the  ques- 
tion of  punishment  of  wrongdoers,  that  public  feeling 
in  England  was  running  high. 

Early  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  October,  Lord  Lans- 
downe therefore  put  himself  into  communication  with 
Count  Benckendorff,  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
held  with  him  a  frank  and  impressive  interview.  In  this 
conference  Lord  Lansdowne,  adverting  to  the  fact  that, 
although  Rojdestvensky  had  made  no  report,  no  effective 
steps  had  apparently  been  taken  to  stop  him  or  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry,  begged  Count  Benckendorff  at  once  to 
telegraph  his  government  concerning  the  open  points, 
and  significantly  observed  that  if  the  Russian  fleet  were 
allowed  to  continue  its  journey  without  calling  at  Vigo, 
in  Spain,  the  two  governments  might  find  themselves 
"at  war  before  the  week  was  over."  In  this  relation 
Lord  Lansdowne  called  attention  to  the  concentration 


of  the  British,  fleets  at  Gibraltar  and  other  strategic 
points,  and  later  in  the  day  he  candidly  informed  Count 
Benckendorff  that,  unless  the  demands  with  regard  to 
the  stopping  of  the  Russian  fleet  were  complied  with,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  enforce  them. 

Effective  measures  were  taken  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  intercept  its  fleet  and  to  cause  it  to  call  at  Vigo ; 
and  on  the  27  th  of  October  telegrams  were  received  at 
London  giving  Admiral  Rojdestvensky's  version  of  the 
affair.  According  to  this  version,  two  torpedo  boats 
without  lights  rushed  at/ full  speed  to  attack  the  leading 
vessels  of  the  squadron,  and  it  was  only  after  the  search- 
lights were  turned  on  that  it  was  noticed  that  a  few 
small  steam  craft  resembling  trawlers  were  present. 
Firing  ceased  as  soon  as  the  torpedo  boats  had  disap- 
peared. The  Russian  detachment  included  no  torpedo 
destroyers,  and  no  vessel  of  any  kind  was  left  behind 
on  the  scene.  The  vessel  reported  to  have  remained  in 
the  neighborhood  must  therefore,  declared  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky,  have  been  one  of  the  enemy's  torpedo 
boats,  the  other  having  been  sunk;  and  the  Russian 
ships  refrained  from  assisting  the  trawlers  on  account 
of  their  apparent  complicity.  Some  of  the  trawlers  did 
not  show  their  lights  for  a  time,  and  others  not  at  all. 

The  first  suggestion  that  the  actual  or  suspected  pres- 
ence of  torpedo  boats  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
incident  was  made  by  the  Russian  chargS  d'affaires  at 
London  in  his  interview  with  Lord  Lansdowne  on  Mon- 
day, the  24th  of  October ;  but  he  offered  no  proof  of  the 
supposition  beyond  vague  reports  that  Japanese  subjects 
had  been  preparing  a  torpedo  attack  on  the  Russian  fleet 
from  English  waters.  These  reports  were  wholly  uncon- 
firmed ;  and,  although  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  now  came 
forward  with  a  positive  assertion  that  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  torpedo  boats,  the  testimony  of  the  trawlers 
wholly  discredited  the  supposition  that  any  such  boats 
were  near  when  the  attack  on  the  fishing  fleet  took  place. 
Under  the  circumstances,  Lord  Lansdowne  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  Admiral  Rojdestvensky's  version  would 
not  carry  with  it  the  slightest  conviction  in  England.  He 
therefore  insisted  upon  full  compliance  with  the  British 
government's  demands,  but,  in  so  doing,  he  made  a  re- 
markable proposition.  He  proposed  that  a  full  inquiry 
into  the  faets  should  be  made  by  an  independent  court 
with  an  international  character,  this  court  to  be  composed 
of  naval  officers  of  high  rank  representing  the  two  powers 
immediately  concerned  and  three  others,  and  to  constitute 
a  body  analogous  to  that  provided  for  by  Articles  IX  to 
XIV  of  The  Hague  Convention. 

This  proposal  I  have  ventured  to  call  remarkable,  and 
for  several  reasons.  It  was  remarkable,  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  was  in  effect  an  offer  of  arbitration  coming 
from  the  aggrieved  party.  It  was  remarkable,  in  the 
second  place,  because  it  was  made  in  a  time  of  great  pop- 
ular excitement,  in  which  the  pent-up  feelings  of  an  old 
antagonism  were  manifest.  It  was  remarkable,  in  the 
third  place,  because  the  submission  it  proposed  was 
broader  than  that  which  the  terms  of  the  convention 
rendered  obligatory.  It  was  remarkable,  finally,  but  not 
least,  as  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  a  permanent  arrangement  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  [Applause.]  Who 
can  say  that,  if  the  Hague  Convention  had  not  existed, 
and  if  the  British  and  Russian  governments  had  not  been 
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conscious  of  this  persuasive  force  of  its  obligations,  the 
thought  of  arbitration  would  have  occurred  to  either  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  tumult  of  passionate  emotions  ? 

On  Friday,  the  28th  of  October,  a  proposal  for  an  in- 
ternational inquiry  similar  to  that  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
but  not  so  broad  in  its  scope,  was  made  by  the  Russian 
Emperor  under  the  Hague  Convention.  This  proposal 
was  apparently  made  without  knowledge  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  previous  tender.  As  the  result  of  all  the  nego- 
tiations, Mr.  Balfour  was  enabled  to  announce,  in  a  speech 
at  Southampton,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  October: 
(1)  that  Russia,  on  hearing  of  the  North  Sea  incident, 
had  expressed  profound  regret  and  promised  liberal  com- 
pensation ;'  (2)  that  the  part  of  the  Russian  fleet  concerned 
bad  been  detained  at  Vigo,  so  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  ascertain  the  responsible  officers,  who,  together  with 
any  material  witnesses,  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  the  fleet;  (3)  that  an  inquiry  would  be  instituted 
into  the  facts  by  an  international  commission,  and  that 
any  persons  found  responsible  would  be  tried  by  the 
Russian  government  and  adequately  punished ;  and  (4) 
that  instructions  would  be  issued  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment so  as  to  secure  neutral  commerce  from  risk  of  inter- 
ference and  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  incidents. 

This  announcement  relieved  the  crisis,  and  negotia- 
tions proceeded  for  a  final  adjustment.  A  captain,  two 
lieutenants  and  an  ensign  were  left  at  Vigo  by  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  order  to  appear  before  the  International 
Commission  whenever  it  should  be  organized.  The  point 
which  proved  in  the  later,  as  it  had  in  the  earlier,  nego- 
tiations to  be  most  difficult  was  that  of  punishment.  In 
articles  of  agreement  submitted  by  Lord  Lansdowne  on 
the  31st  of  October,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Inter- 
national Commission  should  "inquire  into  and  report 
upon  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  disaster  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  particularly  as  to  where  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  disaster  lies  and  the  degree  of  blame  which 
attaches  to  those  upon  whom  that  responsibility  is  found 
to  rest."  The  Russian  government  objected  to  this 
clause  on  the  ground  that  it  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
inquiry  would  be  confined  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
responsibility  of  Russian  officers.  As  eventually  adopted, 
the  clause  provided  that  the  Commission  should  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  question  of  "responsibility" 
and  the  "  degree  of  blame  attaching  to  the  subjects  of 
the  two  high  contracting  parties  or  to  the  subjects  of 
other  countries  in  the  event  of  their  responsibility  being 
established  by  the  inquiry."  This  submission  was  broad 
enough  to  embrace  all  persons  who  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  borne  any  responsibility  for  the  incident, 
whether  according  to  the  Russian  or  the  English  version. 
The  final  agreement  was  signed  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1904. 

The  International  Commission,  composed  of  admirals 
of  the  navies  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  the 
United  States  and  Austria,  met  in  Paris,  and,  after 
hearing  the  evidence,  rendered  on  February  25,  1905, 
its  report. 

According  to  this  report,  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  had 
from  the  time  of  sailing  taken  extreme  precautions  to 
meet  a  night  attack  by  torpedo  boats;  and  these  pre- 
cautions, as  the  commissioners  declared,  "  seemed  to  be 
justified"  by  the  numerous  reports  received  from  agents 
of  the  Russian  government  as  to  apprehended  hostile 


attempts.  At  Skagen,  where  he  had  anchored  to  coal 
on  the  20th  of  October,  he  was  warned  of  the  presence 
of  suspicious  vessels  off  the  coast  of  Norway.  One  of 
these  warnings  came  from  the  commander  of  a  vessel 
coming  from  the  North,  who  declared  that  he  had  seen 
on  the  previous  night  four  torpedo  boats  carrying  a 
single  light  only,  and  that  at  the  masthead.  These  re- 
ports caused  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  to  leave  Skagen 
twenty-four  hours  earlier  than  he  had  intended.  His 
squadron  sailed  in  several  divisions,  each  getting  under 
way  independently,  his  own  division  being  the  last. 
After  the  fleet  entered  the  North  Sea  a  Russian  trans- 
port, called  the  "  Kamchatka,"  belonging  to  one  of  the 
former  divisions,  had  trouble  with  her  engines  and  fell 
behind.  This  accidental  delay  perhaps  was,  as  the  com- 
missioners found,  the  incidental  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Toward  eight  o'clock  P.  M  on  the  21st  of  October  the 
M Kamchatka"  met  some  unknown  vessels  and  opened 
fire  on  them,  and  at  a  quarter  to  nine  her  commander 
sent  a  wireless  message  to  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  that 
he  had  been  "  attacked  on  all  sides  by  torpedo  boats." 
According  to  Admiral  Rojdestvensky's  estimate,  these 
alleged  torpedo  boats,  then  fifty  miles  to  the  rear,  might 
overtake  and  attack  him  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  this  led  him  to  signal  his  ships  to  redouble  their 
vigilance  and  look  out  for  an  attack  by  torpedo  boats. 
The  standing  orders  of  the  Admiral  on  all  the  ships 
authorized  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  open  fire  in  case 
of  an  evident  and  imminent  attack  by  torpedo  boats. 
If  the  attack  was  froni  the  front  he  was  to  open  on  his 
own  initiative,  and  in  the  contrary  case  to  refer  to  his 
commanding  officer.  The  majority  of  the  commissioners 
considered  these  orders  to  be  in  no  way  excessive,  par- 
ticularly in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Coming  down  to  the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  trawlers, 
the  commissioners  found  that  the  divisions  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  which  preceded  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  had 
signalled  nothing  unusual.  It  afterwards  became  known 
that  Admiral  F&lkersam,  in  command  of  the  first  divi- 
sion, had  thrown  his  searchlight  on  the  nearest  trawlers 
at  close  quarters,  and,  perceiving  them  to  be  harmless 
vessels,  had  quietly  continued  his  voyage. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  last  division,  led  by  the 
"Souvoroff,"  Admiral  Rojdestvensky's  flagship,  came 
near  the  main  body  of  the  trawling  fleet,  when  the*  atten- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  watch  on  the  bridge  of  the 
"  Souvoroff  "  was  attracted  by  a  green  rocket  which  was 
sent  up  by  the  "  admiral "  of  the  fishing  fleet  and  which 
in  fact  indicated,  according  to  regulation,  that  the  trawlers 
were  to  trawl  on  the  starboard  tack.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards,  the  look-out  men,  who  from  the  bridges  of 
the  "  Souvoroff  "  were  scanning  the  horizon  with  their 
night-glasses,  discovered  "  on  the  crest  of  the  waves  on 
the  starboard  bow,  at  an  approximate  distance  of  eighteen 
to  twenty  cables,"  a  vessel  which  aroused  their  suspicions 
because  they  saw  no  light  and  because  she  appeared  to 
be  bearing  down  upon  them.  The  searchlight  was  turned 
on  the  vessel,  and  the  look-out  men  thought  they  recog- 
nized a  torpedo  boat  proceeding  at  great  speed.  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  then  ordered  fire  to  be  opened  on  the 
unknown  vessel ;  and  the  majority  of  the  commissioners 
were  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
firing  and  its  results  rested  upon  him 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  a  little  boat  was  seen 
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on  the  bow  of  the  "  Souvoroff."  Thi§  boat,  on  being  lit 
up  by  the  searchlight,  was  seen  to  be  a  trawler,  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  fired  upon,  the  searchlight  was 
thrown  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  the  Ad- 
miral then  signalled  the  squadron  "  not  to  fire  on  the 
trawlers."  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  look-out  men  on 
the  "  Souvoroff  "  perceived  to  port  another  vessel,  which 
they  thought  presented  the  same  features  as  the  object 
of  their  fire  to  starboard,  and  firing  on  this  second  object 
was  immediately  opened,  fire  being  thus  kept  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  ship. 

According  to  the  standing  orders  of  the  fleet,  the  Ad- 
miral indicated  the  objects  against  which  the  fire  should 
be  directed  by  throwing  his  searchlight  upon  them,  and 
as  each  vessel  was  sweeping  the  horizon  in  every  direc- 
tion with  her  own  searchlights  in  order  to  avoid  being 
taken  by  surprise,  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  confusion. 
The  fire  lasted  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  cruiser  "  Aurora  "  was 
hit  by  several  shells. 

The  commissioners  unanimously  agreed  that  the  trawl- 
ers did  not  commit  any  hostile  act,  and  the  majority  were 
of  opinion,  the  Russian  commissioner  dissenting,  that 
there  were  no  torpedo  boats  anywhere  near,  and  that  the 
opening  of  fire  by  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  was  not  justi- 
fiable. The  fact  that  the  "Aurora"  was  hit  seemed  to 
justify  the  supposition  that  the  cruiser,  and  perhaps  even 
some  other  Russian  vessel,  left  behind  on  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  the  u  Souvoroff  "  without  the  latter's  knowledge, 
might  have  provoked  and  have  been  the  object  of  the 
first  few  shots.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  possible  that 
certain  distant  trawlers  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
original  objectives,  and  thus  fired  upon  directly,  while 
others  might  have  been  struck  by  a  fire  directed  .against 
more  distant  objects.  But,  even  taking  the  point  of  view 
of  the'  Russian  version,  a  majority  of-  the  commissioners 
thought  that  the  firing  on  the  starboard  side  lasted  longer 
than  was  necessary,  though  the  same  majority  considered 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  data  as  to  why  the  fire  on  the 
port  side  was  continued.  The  commissioners,  however, 
unanimously  recognized  that  Admiral  Rojdestvensky 
personally  did  everything  he  could  to  prevent  trawlers, 
recognized  as  such,  from  being  fired  upon  by  the  squadron. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  ships  in  continuing  on  their 
way  after  the  firing  ceased,  the  commissioners  were  unan- 
imously of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  incident,  there  was  at  the  cessation  of  fire  sufficient 
uncertainty  as  to  the  danger  to  which  the  vessels  were 
exposed  to  induce  the  Admiral  to  proceed  on  his  way. 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  re- 
gretted that  Admiral  Rojdestvensky,  in  passing  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  did  not  inform  the  authorities  of  the 
neighboring  maritime  powers  that,  as  he  had  been  led 
to  open  fire  near  a  group  of  trawlers,  those  boats  of 
unknown  nationality  stood  in  need  of  assistance. 

Finally,  the  commissioners  declared  that  their  findings 
were  not,  in  their  opinion,  of  a  nature  to  cast  any  dis- 
credit upon  the  military  qualities  or  humanity  of  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  or  that  of  the  persomiel  of  his  squadron. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  has  sometimes  been 
criticised  on  the  supposition  that  this  final  declaration 
was  inconsistent  with  the  previous  finding  that  the  open- 
ing of  fire  by  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  was  not  justifiable, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  supposition  it  has  been  inti- 


mated that  the  commissioners  were  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  substantial  blame  on 
the  Russian  Admiral,  such  as  would  have  required  his 
trial  and  punishment.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  if  the 
commissioners  had  been  lawyers  instead  of  admirals, 
they  would  have  avoided  any  gtound  for  such  a  sur- 
mise. Had  they  been  lawyers,  they  probably  would 
have  brought  out  more  clearly  the  distinction,  which 
doubtless  was  working  in  their  minds,  between  justifica- 
tion in  fact  and  apparent  justification.  They  found  that 
the  attack  was  not  in  fact  justified,  and  from  this  finding 
there  arose  an  obligation  to  make  compensation.  But 
when  we  pass  from  the  domain  of  civil  to  that  of  penal 
law,  when  we  pass  from  the  question  of  making  com- 
pensation for  a  wrongful  act  to  that  of  undergoing  per- 
sonal punishment  for  it,  the  element  of  intent  becomes 
material,  and  apparent  rather  than  actual  justification  or 
excuse  becomes  the  test.  The  commissioners  therefore 
are  not  chargeable  with  inconsistency  because,  while 
they  found  that  the  firing  was  not  justifiable,  they  also 
held  that  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  had  not  incurred 
liability  to  punishment. 

After  the  report  of  the  commission  was  rendered  the 
Russian  government  promptly  paid  the  claims  for  dam- 
ages, amounting  to  upwards  of  £60,000.  And  thus 
ended  one  of  the  most  agitating  and  difficult  controver- 
sies to  which  the  process  of  arbitration  was  ever 
applied. 

A  day  or  two  ago  the  question  was  discussed  here  as 
to  the  desirableness  or  necessity  of  excluding  from  ar- 
bitration questions  of  national  honor  or  questions  of 
vital  interest ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  this  North 
Sea  incident  there  were  involved  both  questions  of 
national  honor  and  questions  of  vital  interest.  Surely 
nothing  can  more  affect  the  honor  or  the  interests  of  a 
government  than  the  wrongful  taking  of  the  lives  of  its 
people,  especially  where  they  are  assailed  at  the  hands 
of  the  officials  of  a  foreign  power.  Not  only  is  the 
arbitral  settlement  of  the  North  Sea  incident  a  proof  of 
the  growth  in  the  world  of  a  magnanimous  and  enlight- 
ened spirit,  but  it  is  to  be  placed  among  the  great  cases 
in  which  that  mode  of  settlement  has  brought  peace 
with  honor,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  powers  imme- 
diately concerned  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
whole  world.     [Applause.] 


The  Relations  of  the  Schools  and  Col- 
leges to  the  Maintenance  of  Peace. 


BY    DE. 


HENRY   M.   MaoCEACKEN,    CHANCELLOE   OP 
NEW   YOBK    UNIVEESITY. 


Address    delivered    at    the    Mohonk    Arbitration    Conference 
June  i,  1905. 

The  familiar  saying  that  it  takes  two  persons  to  make 
a  quarrel  and  two  nations  to  make  a  war  is  true  only  in 
the  same  sense  that  it  takes  two  men  to  make  a  cannibal : 
it  takes  one  man  to  eat  and  the  other  man  to  be  eaten. 
It  will  not  suffice,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
that  the  men  who  constitute  our  own  government  shall 
resolve  upon  peace.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  second   part  shall  in  like   manner  be 
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earnest  in  its  determination  to  avoid  war.  When  any 
two  governments  and  the  representatives  of  those  gpv- 
ernments  are  each  intent  upon  avoiding  war,  peace 
between  these  two  parties  will  then  be  preserved.  The 
problem  of  persuading  any  two  governments  to  keep 
the  peace  is  the  problem  of  persuading  the  persons  who 
constitute  these  two  governments  resolutely  and  ever  to 
reject  the  thought  of  war. 

I  am  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  schools,  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  United  States  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  The  utmost  stretch  of  imagination  'would  not 
lead  me  to  find  that  anything  that  these  universities  and 
colleges  can  do  would  banish  the  possibility  of  war 
between  any  other  great  nation  and  ourselves;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  can  imagine  that  throughout  a 
generation  the  higher  schools  of  learning  of  our  own 
country  had  done  the  utmost  possible  in  teaching  a  right 
doctrine  respecting  national  obligations,  and  that  in  like 
manner  in  a  sister  nation  the  teachers  of  that  nation,  in 
school  and  college  and  university,  had  also  done  their 
utmost  duty  in  the  same  direction,  then  the  highest 
probability  would  be  that  the  governments  of  those 
nations  would  never  dream  of  arriving  at  a  settlement 
of  their  differences  by  the  use  of  the  cannon  and  sword. 

Charity  begins  at  home.  The  charity  towards  man- 
kind that  would  make  war  impossible,  or  at  least  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  must  begin  its  work  in  our 
own  country.  But  charity  that  begins  at  home  ought 
not  to  stay  at  home.  The  universities  and  colleges  of 
the  United  States  may  possibly,  after* more  nearly  fulfill- 
ing their  obligations  to  their  own  land,  attempt  some- 
thing for  other  lands  in  this  matter  of  preventing  or 
hindering  the  nations  of  the  earth  from  strife  such  as 
this  week  has  strangled  from  seven  to  fourteen  thousand 
men  in  iron  boxes  under  the  sea  called  the  Pacific  Sea. 

What  are  the  universities  and  colleges  of  America 
attempting  to-day  in  the  matter  of  instruction  regarding 
the  neighborship  of  nations?  When  I  first  became  the 
head  of  a  university  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  became  my  duty  to  give  any 
instruction  that  was  given  on  international  law.  I  fol- 
lowed the  text-book  then  in  use,  which  was  the  familiar 
book  of  President  Woolsey.  It  contained  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  pages  about  how  nations  should  behave 
themselves  in  time  of  peace  and  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen  pages  respecting  how  they  should  behave  themselves 
in  time  of  war.  Last  Monday,  when  I  sat  down  to  cold 
facts  for  this  address,  I  sent  for  the  text-book  on  inter- 
national law  that  is  used  in  New  York  University.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  found  that  the 
same  author  was  still  in  use,  but  the  part  devoted  to 
the  arts  of  peace  had  been  diminished  from  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  pages  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  pages.  It  takes  seven  pages  less  to  discuss  the  arts 
of  peace  to-day  than  it  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  part  devoted  to  war  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
was  two  hundred  and  fourteen  pages;  it  is  now  two 
hundred  and  twelve  pages.  That  is,  it  takes  substan- 
tially as  many  pages  as  it  ever  did  to  tell  nations  how 
to  behave  in  time  of  war.  Remember  also  that  none  of 
these  pages  are  devoted  to  telling  how  to  avoid  war. 
They  are  all  occupied  with  the  so-called  laws  for  the 
practice  of  war.     It  is  strange  that  right  here  the  con- 


tradiction of  terms  does  not  strike  us.  The  phrase, 
"Laws  for  the  practice  of  war,"  ought  to  sound  as 
absurd  as  laws  for  the  practice  of  dueling  or  laws  for 
the  practice  of  adultery.  We  teach  our  students  in  our 
four  hundred  universities  and  colleges  a  text-book  that 
has  more  pages  on  the  laws  of  war  than  on  how  nations 
should  behave  one  to  another  in  peace,  or  what  they 
ought  to  do  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  one  with 
another. 

This  subject  of  international  law  is  only  an  elective  in 
our  larger  colleges  and  in  our  universities.  In  New 
York  University  it  is  required  only  of  a  third  of  the 
college  students,  the  Historical-Philosophical  Group.  In 
many  universities  it  is  required  of  nobody.  It  is  more 
generally  required  in  the  detached  colleges.  It  matters 
less  that  it  is  not  required,  so  long  as  the  very  best  text- 
book on  the  subject  takes  more  pages  to  tell  students 
the  laws  for  practicing  war  than  the  means  for  pre- 
venting war  or  the  rules  and  measures  by  which  nations 
should  conduct  themselves  in  times  of  peace.  Suppose 
that  our  universities  and  colleges  should  introduce  a 
text-book  to  indoctrinate  students  on  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife,  what  would  you  think  if  this  text- 
book had  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages  on  how 
husbands  and  wives  should  behave  themselves  when 
they  were  at  peace  one  with  the  other,  and  two  hundred 
pagee  on  how  a  husband  and  a  wife  should  act  when 
they  were  so  unhappy  as  to  be  belligerents  one  against 
the  other  ? 

Possibly  some  think  that  college  students  are  taught 
history  during  their  freshman  or  sophomore  or  junior 
years  in  such  fashion  as  to  indoctrinate  them  respecting 
the  laws  of  war.  A  few  weeks  since  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  History  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
became  the  guests  of  New  York  University  in  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  our  downtown  University 
Building  at  Washington  Square.  Our  professor  of  his- 
tory arranged,  in  connection  with  the  meeting,  a  com- 
plete exhibit  of  text-books  on  the  history  of  every  nation 
for  the  use  of  the  Association.  This  collection  remains 
as  the  property  of  the  University,  consisting  of  perhaps 
two  hundred  volumes.  I  have  been  interested  to  ex- 
amine them  and  can  testify  that  you  would  never  think 
of  them  as  prescriptions  against  the  contagion  of  war. 
They  are  not  so  bad  as  some  history  text-books  a  gen- 
eration ago,  but  I  assure  you  the  tocsin  of  war  will 
never  sound  less  loudly  because  of  any  anti-toxin  found 
in  these  books.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is 
that  they  devote  less  proportionate  space  to  accounts  of 
war  than  histories  did  a  generation  ago ;  but  the  horror 
of  war,  the  destruction  of  war,  the  crime  of  war,  are 
not  made  one-quarter  as  manifest  as  they  ought  to  be 
by  these  high  school  and  college  books. 

School  histories  still  look  at  wars  as  the  Kentucky 
girl  in  Bryn  Mawr  College  looked  at  bloodshed  in  the 
street.  The  story  was  told  here  at  Mohonk  by  the 
president  of  Bryn  Mawr  some  three  years  ago.  She 
said  one  of  her  professors  asked  the  students  in  a 
Shakespeare  class  what  seemed  to  them  the  most  human 
and  natural  incident  in  the  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
A  little  freshman  from  Kentucky  answered  that  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  play,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  was 
the  street  brawl  between  the  two  families.  She  was 
amazed  by  the  shout  of  laughter  from  the  class  that 
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greeted  her  remark.  She  did  not  see  that  she  had  said 
anything  amusing,  for  street  brawls  and  family  feuds 
were  to  her  a  most  natural  way  of  living.  So  the  most 
natural  way  of  writing  history  is  to  write  of  wars  as  the 
most  ordinary  and  necessary  events. 

The  teaching  of  history  should  receive  improvement 
along  three  distinct  lines.  The  first  is  the  magnifying  of  the 
achievements  of  nations  in  the  arts  of  peace.  This  in  some 
measure  is  being  done.  The  short  history  of  England 
by  J.  R.  Green  marked  an  epoch  in  text-books  of  this 
kind.  The  second  is  a  truthful  and  vivid  account  of  the 
misery  and  cost  of  war.  Instead  of  the  conventional 
and  impossible  pictures  found  in  our  histories  of  a  battle- 
field, let  us  insert  a  few  photographs  of  the  actual 
battlefield  just  before  the  dead  are  interred  or  even  the 
wounded  are  removed.  Third,  let  us  begin  with  the 
history  in  the  high  school  to  describe  and  to  exalt  the 
preventives  of  war.  Possibly  the  time  has  not  come  to 
insert  in  every  text-book  of  history,  whether  for  high 
school  or  college,  a  brief  history  of  arbitration  with  its 
achievements  and  its  heroes.  Among  the  latter  might 
be  given  the  names  of  those  nine  United  States  Senators 
who  stand  for  the  arbitration  treaties  now  filed  in  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  State. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question,  Can  we  do  anything 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
especially  of  those  young  men  of  Great  Britain  or  Ger- 
many or  France  or  some  other  nation  which  will  some 
day  constitute  the  government  of  that  nation  or  the  rep- 
resentatives of  its  government.  The  Rhodes  benefaction, 
intended  to  bring  together  at  the  University  of  Oxford 
a  hundred  young  men  of  all  the  English-speaking  lands, 
is  something  accomplished  by  an  Englishman  towards 
the  end  of  which  I  speak.  But  the  Rhodes  Foundation 
would  have  accomplished  more  for  international  peace 
had  it  been  wisely  planned  for  this  as  its  main  object. 
Room  for  doubt  exists  as  to  the  great  value  of  assembling 
boys  under  twenty  years  of  age  from  all  English-speaking 
lands  to  follow  the  undergraduate  course  that  is  offered 
at  Oxford.  In  general,  the  best  place  for  students  under 
twenty  is  the  college  of  their  own  locality.  They  are 
apt  to  be  weaned  away  from  the  region  that  they  ought 
to  serve  by  a  protracted  absence  while  still  in  their  teens. 
The  Rhodes  Foundation  would  have  accomplished  a 
higher  end  if  it  had  been  confined  to  Bachelors  of  Arts 
between  twenty-two  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  should 
have  been  required,  with  their  other  studies,  to  devote 
themselves  to  political  history  and  international  law. 
Instead  of  the  work  being  done  wholly  by  the  ordinary 
professors  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Rhodes  might  have  made  the 
faculty  international,  as  well  as  the  student  body.  Sup- 
pose at  Oxford  an  international  faculty  to  teach  the  theo- 
ries of  the  principal  existing  governments  of  the  earth, 
especially  the  theories  of  the  formation  of  federal  gov- 
ern men  tte  like  the  American  and  the  German.  They 
would  inevitably  be  lead  to  consider  how  a  further  union 
of  nations  might  be  brought  about.  Another  department 
of  lectures  would  be  on  the  diplomatic  achievements 
accomplished  by  living  men.  If  the  men  themselves 
agreed  to  tell  their  story,  what  daylight  would  be  shed 
on  the  business  of  nations !  The  business  of  nations 
ought  to  bear  the  daylight. 

Third,  the  entire  theory  of  international  law  should  be 
rewritten,  involving  a  study  of  international  relations  in 


recent  years.  A  great  professor  of  Cambridge,  England, 
Professor  Whewell,  endowed  a  generation  ago  a  founda- 
tion in  that  university  on  international  relations,  making 
it  a  condition  that  the  professor  giving  the  course  should 
suggest  measures  such  as  might  tend  to  diminish  the  evil 
of  war  and  finally  to  extinguish  war.  I  regret  that  the 
students  summoned  to  England  by  the  Rhodes  Endow- 
ment are  not  graduate  students,  and  are  not  summoned 
there  preeminently  to  study  the  improvement  of  inter- 
national relations  and  the  best  method  of  bringing  about 
a  federalization  of  empires  and  kingdoms  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  the  highest  welfare  of  mankind.  Univer- 
sities are  doing  something  by  the  interchange  of  pro- 
fessors to  draw  the  nations  together.  We  bring  a 
professor  from  Oxford  next  Christmas  to  New  York 
University  on  a  subject  that  makes  for  peace.  Several 
American  universities  are  arranging  interchanges  of  pro- 
fessors with  sister  universities  abroad.  These  are  helps 
towards  international  comity  and  peace. 

Let  us,  however,  dismiss  the  discussion  of  what  might 
have  been.  Let  the  question  rather  be,  what  may  now  be 
done  through  our  universities  and  colleges  for  the  pre- 
vention of  war.  I  have  indicated  very  briefly  one  duty. 
It  is  that  our  college  faculties  teach  more  and  teach  better 
what  has  been  done  and  what  ought  to  be  done  for  world 
arbitration.  To  this  end  let  a  new  text-book  be  sought 
on  this  subject  of  international  obligations.  Even  if  a 
poorer  book  of  law  than  the  one  now  in  common  use,  it 
may  be  a  far  better  history  and  a  more  inspiring  ethical 
guide. 

Closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  college  is  the 
work  of  the  high  school.  The  college  achieves  one  of  its 
chief  results  in  the  shaping  and  stimulating  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  schools  which  we  call  our  secondary  schools. 
The  colleges  over  a  large  part  of  our  land  are  now  or- 
ganized in  the  support  of  a  college  entrance  examinations 
board.  This  board  does  not  determine  for  any  college 
what  it  shall  require  for  admission,  but  when  a  college 
requires  history  this  board  can  do  not  a  little  in  defining 
what  the  required  history  shall  be,  by  the  examinations 
which  it  offers.  Suppose  it  should  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  colleges  oner  an  examination  upon  the  history 
of  arbitration.  Suppose  that  these  colleges  should  an- 
nounce that  they  would  accept  this  examination  in  place 
of  the  present  one  on  ancient  history,  postponing  this 
ancient  history  until  some  date  in  the  college  course. 
The  result  would  be  a  general  introduction  of  a  text-book 
on  the  history  of  arbitration  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

As  a  life-long  advocate  of  the  study  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  I  should  be  entirely  willing  to  have  a 
history  of  arbitration  substituted  in  its  place  in  the  high 
school  curriculum.  This  history  would  come  more  near 
to  the  thoughts  qf  the  lads  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Greece  and  Rome  are  far  away  and  somewhat 
incomprehensible  by  the  average  youth.  The  history  of 
the  efforts  of  nations  to  avoid  war,  including  a  vivid  por- 
trayal of  what  is  to  be  gained  thereby  in  the  saving  of 
life,  of  toil  and  treasure,  would  be  related  to  very  recent 
times.  It  would  treat  of  nations  which  every  day  are 
named  in  our  papers  and  which  send  their  sons  every 
week  to  our  shores.  When  the  colleges  announce  credits 
for  knowledge  of  the  history  of  arbitrations  and  offer 
examinations  upon  the  same,  then  the  teaching  of  this 
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subject  will  quickly  take  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  course 
in  history  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths  in  the 
high  schools  of  our  land. 

The  high  schools  oomplete  the  general  education  of  a 
vast  majority  of  our  people.  Our  citizens  must  learn 
this  important  subject  here  or  never  learn  it.  They  go 
hence  into  business  and  trades  and  professions.  Here, 
therefore,  I  would  have  them  learn  whatever  of  history 
is  best. 

If  a  committee  should  go  from  this  Conference  to  our 
colleges  and  universities,  J  would  have  them  propose  to 
the  latter  to  offer  credit  at  their  entrance  examinations 
for  knowledge  of  a  text-book  on  the  "  history  of.  the 
economics  of  arbitration "  as  soon  as  such  a  text-book 
suitable  for  high  schools  can  be  found. 

This  is  the  speediest,  the  least  oppressive  and  most 
effective  way  of  offering  to  an  unnumbered  host  of 
American  youth  such  great  themes  as  have  engaged  our 
minds  here  for  three  days.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
what  is  important  enough  to  bring  us  here  to  take  a 
course  of  six  hours  a  day  in  the  lecture  room,  and  almost 
as  many  hours  in  our  private  conversations,  deserves  to 
occupy  some  of  the  time  of  our  high  school  boys  and  girls 
quite  as  well  as  the  wars  of  Sparta  with  Athens,  or  of 
the  Carthaginians  with  Rome.  Thus  far  I  am  proposing 
to  use  the  college  and  its  entrance  examination  as  a  lever 
to  lift  the  high  schools  to  a  study  of  our  subject. 

But  I  would  reach  as  well  the  college  itself.  I  would 
have  every  college  require  every  student  who  does  not 
at  entrance  offer  some  knowledge  of  "  the  history  and 
economics  of  arbitration  "  to  take  it  up  as  a  freshman  or 
sophomore  course,  or  half  course,  or  quarter  course,  in 
the  department  of  history.  The  same  manual  thai 
should  be  prepared  for  the  high  school  would  answer 
here.  It  should  be  so  vivid,  so  accurate,  so  up-to-date, 
that  the  student  would  want  to  preserve  it  as  a  book  of 
reference  and  add  to  it  from  his  reading  in  succeeding 
years. 

From  such  an  arrangement  would  quickly  spring  clubs 
in  our  colleges  in  the  interest  of  this  study.  In  every 
live  college  you  hear  from  time  to  time  of  a  philosophy 
club,  a  natural  science  club  of  some  kind  or  other,  a 
literature  club.  In  my  own  college  this  year  the  de- 
bating team  has  really  been  a  club  for  the  study  of  the 
Asiatic  question,  for  they  were  called  to  debate  that 
question.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  after  the  steps  above 
named  have  been  taken,  to  secure  in  many  a  college  a 
group  of  bright  men  or  women  to  organize  a  club  for 
purposes  of  propagandism.  The  name  for  such  a  club 
or  group  of  clubs  is  an  important  consideration.  Re- 
member that  youth  are  interested  not  in  the  abstract  so 
much  as  in  the  concrete.  They  are  attracted  by  a  large 
ideal  set  before  them.  For  these  and  other  reasons  I 
would  have  the  name  of  such  college  clubs  suggest  to 
us  the  largest  possible  ideal.  Such  an  ideal  is  one 
already  written  down.  I  find  it  here  in  this  tract  of 
Congressman  Bartholdt,  which  you  have  no  doubt  read. 
But  there  may  be  a  better  word  than  the  word  "  Con- 
gress," which  he  names.  Mr.  Bartholdt,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  is  fond  of  the  word  "  con- 
gress.9' But  a  congress  is  often  only  a  convention,  as  the 
etymology  suggests.  We  have  had  scores  of  "peace 
congresses  "  that  were  only  conferences.     Mr.  Bartholdt 


does  not  intend   any  such  ideal.     He   presents  twelve 
articles,  of  which  one  reads : 

"  Deliberations  of  the  Congress  to  be  confined  to  matters 
which  directly  affect  intercourse  between  nations,  its  resolu- 
tions limited  to  the  declaration  of  general  rules  or  principles 
for  the  conduct  of  such  intercourse,  and  these  resolutions  to  be 
recognized  as  law  by  the  nations;'1 

that  is  a  legislature. 

"  The  armed  forces  of  all  the  nations  represented  to  be  at 
the  service  of  the  Congress  for  the  enforcement  of  any  decree 
rendered ; " 

that  is  an  executive.    The  Hague  Tribunal  is  a  judiciary. 
This  ideal  is  a  world  government. 

Why  not  then  suggest  to  these  clubs  or  societies  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  the  name  of  u  WORLD- 
GOVERNMENT  CLUBS"?  Are  not  we  hoping  for 
a  world  government  ?  Do  we  not  mean  a  world  gov- 
ernment? This  tract  of  Mr.  Bartholdt  says:  "It  took 
six  hundred  years  for  the  British  Parliament  to  prohibit 
violent  trial  of  any  question  by  the  citizens.  It  may 
take  six  hundred  years  or  only  six  hundred  months  for  a 
similar  development  in  international  government."  The 
probable  delay  is  no  reason  against  the  name  that  ex- 
presses the  ideal.  Probably  delay  was  no  reason  against 
the  expression  nineteen  hundred  years  since  of  the 
angelic  ideal  of  *'  Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  to  Men  " ; 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  ago,  of  the  ideal 
"All  men  are  free  and  equal,"  when  Jefferson  and 
Adams  saw  only  white  men  to  be  free  and  politically 
equal. 

I  believe  that  world  government,  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  an  adoption  by  delegates  of  many  nations  of  a  code 
of  international  law,  is  nearer  to  us  than  the  freedom  of 
citizens  before  the  law  was  to  Jefferson  and  Adams, 
nearer  by  half.  The  growth  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  seventeen  years  from  nothing  to  a  body  en- 
rolling over  two  thousand  lawmakers  of  nearly  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  is  a  long  step  toward  a 
world  government.  These  lawmakers,  with  their  asso- 
ciates and  their  executives,  can  establish  a  world  govern- 
ment whenever  they  see  fit. 

Why  not  day  to  our  college  boys  then  :  Organize  world 
government  societies  and  clubs. 

World  government  is  not  in  the  air;  it  is  in  men's 
minds.  It  is  on  men's  tongues.  It  is  the  goal  of  the 
straight  line  along  which  the  wills  of  strong  men  now 
run. 


Address  of  Ex-Gov.  John  L.  Bates  at 

the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  American 

Peace  Society,  May  18. 

This  address  of  Ex -Governor  Bates  would  have  appeared  in  oar  June 
number,  along  with  the  other  addresses  delivered  on  this  occasion,  but 
Mr.  Bates  was  out  of  town  and  was  unable  to  revise  the  notes  of  his  speech 
in  time.  , 

Mr.  President,  Laiiies  and  Gentlemen :  George  may  be 
the  name  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
but  it  is  not  Dr.  Trueblood's  name.  [Laughter.]  He 
did  not  tell  me  when  he  came  to  my  office  —  not  to  extend 
an  invitation,  but  to  command  my  presence  —  that  the 
banquet  was  a  "superficial"  part  of  the  occasion,  but  to 
indicate  that  it  was  the  whole  of  it.  All  he  asked  me  to 
do  was  to  come  and  eat  a  good  dinner,  and  —  say  nothing. 
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He  said :  "  We  are  going  to  bave  the  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade,  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  Mr.  Preston,  the  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Dr.  Rowley,  so  you  can 
come  for  once  and  keep  quiet."  And  I  came  with  that 
understanding,  and  I  suppose  in  order  to  assist  me  to 
keep  a  profound  silence,  he  sent  me  a  lot  of  documents 
about  this  M  world  peace."  And  I  am  now  entering  upon 
the  stage  of  silence  in  order  that  I  may  enjoy  this  ban- 
quet as  I  expected  to  enjoy  it ! 

I  confess  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  experience  for 
me  to  come  here  and  touch  elbows  with  men  who  dream 
dreams  and  see  visions,  for  I  always  had  great  faith  and 
confidence  in  men  of  that  kind.  I  recognize  that  the 
men  who  dream  dreams  to-day  may  see  their  dreams 
realized  to-morrow,  and  that  it  has  been  the  idealists  and 
visionaries  of  one  age  who  have  made  possible  the  prog- 
ress of  the  succeeding  age.  So  that  I  was  glad  to  come 
and  participate  with  men  and  women  who  have  advanced 
the  cause  that  many  have  thought  to  be  impracticable ; 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  look  in  the  faces  of  people 
willing  to  attempt  the  "  impossible,"  and  I  agree  that  the 
cause  is,  as  Dr.  Trueblood  has  stated,  the  greatest  reform 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  world  at  the  present  time. 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
the  Society  on  this  anniversary  of  the  coming  together  of 
the  Conference  at  The  Hague. 

A  peace  day  may  well  be  written  in  our  calendar,  Mr. 
Secretary;  but  this  is  not  the  only  peace  day  in  this 
month,  for  while  Memorial  Day  brings  to  mind  stories 
of  heroism  and  sacrifice  which  sometimes  charm  and 
inspire,  it  also  tells  a  story  of  human  tragedy,  waste  and 
woe  that  makes  for  peace  by  forbidding  the  American 
people  to  forget  the  penalties  of  warfare. 

I  have  been  interested  to  look  over  the  record  of 
accomplishment  since  this  organization  first  started  in 
1815.  I  knew  much  progress  had  been  made,  but  the 
extent  of  it  was  to  me  a  revelation.  How  has  so  much 
been  accomplished?  As  I  heard  the  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  here  this  evening  speaking  so  in- 
terestingly of  commerce,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
had  been  many  unexpected  allies,  many  whose  aid  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  in  1815,  when  this  society  was 
organized.  Even  the  engines  of  warfare,  results  of 
inventions  of  recent  date,  with  their  terrific  power  of 
destruction,  have  been  a  factor  tending  to  promote 
peace. 

In  1815  no  one  could  have  looked  forward  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  steamship  as  we  have  it  to-day,  carry- 
ing the  crops  of  a  continent  within  its  huge  sides, 
crossing  the  great  deep.  It  has  done  something  to 
bring  the  world  into  a  closer  relationship.  The  iron 
bands  that  stretch  across  the  land,  heeding  not  the 
boundaries  of  countries  and  upon  which  travels  the  iron 
horse,  carrying  the  travelers  of  all  nations,  has  done 
much  to  make  possible  a  mutual  understanding  among 
men.  And  the  telegraph,  unknown  and  undreamed-of 
when  this  organization  was  started,  has  come  to  still 
further  bind  men  into  one  great  community.  In  the 
inventions  that  we  see  in  the  great  mills  in  the  city  of 
Lowell,  from  which  Mr.  Adams  came,  in  the  inventions 
which  enable  a  few  on  the  great  plains  to  bring  forth 
harvests  beyond  our  necessities,  one  sees  the  allies,  for 
these  have  necessitated  markets  beyond  the  borders  of 


the  nation,  and  markets  can  only  be  had  with  nations 
when  at  peace  with  each  other.  Then  the  development 
of  commerce  and  trade  and  invention  have  made  the 
financial  interests  at  stake  so  great  that  civilized  nations 
may  well  hesitate  on  this  account  alone  before  they 
resort  to  the  extremity  of  warfare. 

But  most  of  all  has  the  cause  been  advanced  by  the 
patient,  constant,  persistent  work  of  humane  men  and 
women.  The  advance  has  been  so  great  that  now  there 
is  hardly  any  one  but  admits  that  the  end  sought  is 
possible. 

I  read  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  arbitration 
treaties  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  during  the  last 
ninety  years,  of  the  thirty  or  more  international  confer- 
ences, and  of  that  latest  and  most  wonderful  achieve- 
ment, the  establishment  of  the  Hague  Tribunal ;  and,  as 
I  have  thought  of  those  two  hundred  and  thirty  arbi- 
tration treaties  and  what  may  grow  out  of  that  Tribunal, 
I  have  wondered  how  many  wars  may  have  been  averted 
by  reason  of  those  treaties,  and  how  much  suffering  has 
been  unwritten  on  the  world's  page  of  history  because 
of  the  gathering  of  those  international  conferences; 
how  much  poverty  has  the  world  been  spared  because 
of  the  fact  that  millions  of  bread-winners  for  the  homes 
have  been  permitted  to  keep  the  homes  happy  and 
in  comfort  because  wars  did  not  demand  them  for  the 
food  for  powder,  because  arbitration  had  taken  the  place 
of  war  as  the  arbiter  of  disputes.  This  side  cannot  be 
written,  for  no  one  can  calculate  the  enormous  evils  from 
which  we  have  been  saved,  nor  is  it  given  to  the  finite 
mind  to  know  what  might  have  been.  Nor  can  we  write 
the  other  side,  the  happiness  that  has  resulted  because 
the  evils  were  not  necessary,  nor  the  advancement  that 
has  been  made  by  civilization  because  men  have  been 
permitted  to  live  to  produce  those  inventions  that  help 
on  the  progress  of  civilization  instead  of  being  slaughtered 
in  the  cause  of  war. 

Yet  as  we  look  back  and  see  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, we  realize  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired. 
I  do  not  know  that  my  figures  are  correct,  though  they 
come  out  of  a  year-book,  and  not  out  of  Dr.  Trueblood's 
tracts.  [Laughter.]  As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  how- 
ever, there  are  about  five  million  men  under  arms  through- 
out the  world  to-day,  the  war  budget  amounts  to  $1,300,- 
000,000  annually,  and  there  are  ships  of  war  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  four  millions,  and  there  is  another 
million  tons  under  contract  in  the  process  of  construction. 
Surely  the  work  for  which  you  have  labored  is  not  done. 

I  read  recently  an  article  by  Professor  Brice  on 
"America  Revisited."  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  old  times,  when  the  people  who  were  rich 
dwelt  in  the  valleys,  and  the  poor  people  dwelt  on  the 
mountains,  the  poor  and  hardy  nations  would  come  down 
from  the  mountains  and  overthrow  the  rich  because  their 
wealth  had  lead  to  luxuriousness  and  that  to  weakness ; 
but,  he  points  out,  conditions  are  changed.  Warfare  no 
longer  depends,  as  then,  upon  the  strength  of  the  arm 
of  the  individual  participating  in  it ;  but  it  depends  on 
ships  and  guns  and  the  products  of  science,  and  these 
are  all  at  the  command,  not  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  wealthy. 
He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  United  States  has  twice  the 
wealth  of  any  other  nation.  Double  the  wealth,  and 
therefore  double  the  power!  How  mean  a  thing  does 
war  become  when  the  issue  depends  on  the  amount  of 
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money  the  respective  disputants  can  afford  to  spend  for 
their  equipment.  Yet  such  is  the  case  to-day,  and  this 
very  fact  makes  it  possible  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  do  what  it  ought  to  do,  to  resume,  as  you 
have  suggested,  the  leadership  in  promoting  a  world 
peace.  It  can  afford  more  than  any  other  nation  to  be 
generous,  and  can  take  the  lead  with  the  least  suspicion. 
And  I  suspect,  sir,  in  view  of  what  has  taken  place,  and 
considering  the  traditions  of  our  people,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  United  States  Senate  or  anything  else,  the  great 
conscience  of  the  American  people  is  going  to  demand 
that  America  shall  again  be  the  leader  among  nations  in 
this  great  work  in  which  your  society  has  been  so  long 
engaged.     [Applause.] 


This  address  was  published  in  the  "official"  news- 
papers of  Germany  and  copied  by  other  papers,  and 
must  have  had  considerable  influence  in  counteracting 
the  pessimistic  feeling  prevailing  widely  in  Germany  as 
to  the  attitude  of  England  toward  Germany. 


The  British  Friends  to  the   Lovers  of 
Peace  in  Germany. 

At  its  recent  Yearly  Meeting  in  Leeds  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  England  ordered  an  address  prepared  by 
its  Executive  Committee  and  sent  to  the  Lovers  of 
Peace  in  Germany.     The  address  was  as  follows: 

"J)ear  Friends :  The  members  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends  (Quakers)  in  Great  Britain,  collected  in  their 
yearly  meeting  at  Leeds  last  week,  have  desired  us  to 
address  you  on  their  behalf  on  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  both  our  nations. 

"  We  witness  with  great  regret  the  attempts  made  by 
some  politicians  and  journalists,  in  our  country  and 
yours,  to  sow  suspicion  and  jealousy  between  us  and  to 
use  the  misunderstandings  thus  created  as  arguments 
for  a  vast  increase  of  naval  armaments.  Not  only  as 
members  of  a  community  which  has  always  protested 
against  war,  but  also  as  citizens  conversant  with  a  large 
section  of  English  society,  we  can  assure  you  of  our 
firm  conviction  that  anything  like  an  unprovoked  attack 
by  our  country  on  yours  would  be  absolutely  abhorrent 
to  the  English  nation,  and  that,  whatever  some  irrespon- 
sible writers  or  speakers  may  dare  to  suggest,  any  such 
proposal  would  be  indignantly  scouted  by  the  English 
people. 

44  We  do  not  forget  that  we  are  both  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  stock,  allied  to  one  another  by  a  common  faith 
and  long  friendship,  and  that  we,  with  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  owe  a  great  debt  to  Germany  for  her 
achievements  in  literature,  science  and  art  and  in  much 
that  makes  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  We  recognize 
the  obvious  fact  that  in  many  fields  of  commerce  your 
country  is  the  rival,  and  the  successful  rival,  of  ours; 
but  we  trust  we  have  learned  the  lesson  that  there  is 
nothing  in  competitions  of  commerce  which  need  interfere 
with  esteem  and  mutual  friendship  between  individuals 
and  nations. 

44  We  pray  you  to  join  your  efforts  with  ours,  in  order, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  neutralize  the  efforts  of  those  who 
would  make  mischief  between  us.  We  are  persuaded 
that  all  such  misunderstandings  grievously  retard  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  towards  happiness  and  the 
higher  and  fuller  life  designed  for  it  by  its  Creator. 

44  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Representative  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain. 

44  R.  A.  Penney,  Clerk. 

44  London,  9th  June,  1905." 


Let  Us  Dishonor  War. 

The  following  passage  on  the  subject  of  war  occurs  in 
the  oration  delivered  by  Victor  Hugo  at  Paris  during 
the  International  Exposition  of  1878,  in  commemoration 
of  the  Centennial  of  Voltaire's  death.  It  is  notable  not 
only  for  its  eloquence,  but  for  the  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  to  its  most  radical  sentiments  by  the  audience. 

44  To-day  force  is  called  violence,  and  begins  to  be 
condemned,  and  war  is  arraigned  before  the  bar.  Civil- 
ization, on  the  complaint  of  the  human  race,  is  conduct- 
ing the  trial  and  drawing  up  the  grand  indictment  of 
conquerors  and  captains.  .  .  .  [Sensation.]  History  is 
called  as  a  witness.  At  last  the  truth  is  known.  The 
artificial  glitter  vanishes.  In  many  oases  the  hero  is  a 
kind  of  murderer.  [Applause.]  People  begin  to  un- 
derstand that  the  aggravation  of  a  crime  does  not  make 
it  less  criminal,  and  that  if  murder  is  a  crime,  to  murder 
a  multitude  cannot  be  considered  an  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance. [Cries  of  bravo.]  That  if  it  is  disgraceful 
to  rob,  it  cannot  be  glorious  to  loot  [repeated  applause]  ; 
that  Te  Deums  do  not  alter  the  case,  that  homicide  is 
homicide,  that  bloodshed  is  bloodshed,  that  it  does  not 
help  matters  to  be  called  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  and  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  eternal  God  it  does  not  change  the 
face  of  a  murderer  because  instead  of  a  felon's  cap  we 
put  on  his  head  an  emperor's  crown.  [Long  continued 
applause  and  three  cheers.] 

44  Ah,  let  us  proclaim  absolute  truths.  Let  us  dis- 
honor war.  No,  there  is  no  glory  in  bloodshed.  No,  it 
is  neither  good  nor  useful  to  manufacture  corpses.  No, 
it  is  wrong  that  life  should  work  for  death.  No, 
O  ye  mothers  who  surround  me  here,  it  cannot  be  that 
war,  the  robber,  should  continue  to  take  your  children 
from  you.  No,  it  cannot  be  that  women  should  bear 
children  in  pain,  that  men  should  be  born,  that  the 
nations  should  plough  and  sow,  that  the  peasant  should 
fertilize  the  fields  and  the  workman  make  the  towns 
fruitful,  that  wise  men  should  think,  that  industry 
should  work  miracles,  that  genius  should  produce  prodi- 
gies, that  the  vast  activity  of  man  should,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  starry  sky,  multiply  its  efforts  and  its 
products,  to  result  finally  in  that  horrible  international 
exhibition  which  we  call  a  field  of  battle ! "  [Profound 
sensation.  The  whole  audience  rises  to  its  feet  and  ac- 
claims the  speaker.] 

Victor  Hugo  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  rulers  of 
the  world  are  responsible  for  war,  war-clouds  even  then 
darkening  the  horizon,  and  appeals  to  Voltaire  as  an  au- 
thority for  peace.  "  In  the  presence  of  threatening  pos- 
sibilities," he  cries,  **  let  us  be  more  pacific  than  ever ! " 


O,  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand, 

(For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed  ? ) 

Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed. 

—  Milton,  Sonnet  to  Fairfax. 
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College  Debates  on  World  Government. 

BY    REV.   WILBUR   F.    CRAFTS,   PH.D. 

For  the  city  youth  the  "  point  of  contact "  or  "  ap- 
proach "  in  the  study  of  government  is  the  policeman, 
the  visible  embodiment  of  the  executive  branch,  through 
whom  a  child  learns  also  of  the  judicial  branch,  for  it  is 
speedily  known  that  the  policeman  hales  offenders  to 
court ;  and  the  legislative  branch  is  soon  discovered,  for 
the  cause  of  arrest  is  known  to  be  the  violation  of  some 
local,  state  or  national  law.  (An  outline  of  popular 
government  will  be  sent  by  the  International  .Reform 
Bureau,  206  Pa.  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  all 
who  apply,  with  stamp.  For  help  on  arbitration  apply 
to  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston.) 

We  suggest  for  discussion  in  all  lands,  but  especially 
in  the  July  holidays  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  question,  "  Is  it  practicable  to  plan  a  world  govern- 
ment for  the  twentieth  century  in  which  there  shall  be 
an  effective  international  court  and  international  legisla- 
ture without  an  international  police?" 

The  affirmative  argument  is  a  century  of  victories  of 
arbitration,  "not  less  renowned  than  war."  Colleges 
might  well  make  this  question  the  centre  of  Washington's 
Birthday  celebrations,  for  it  was  Washington  who  initi- 
ated the  first  international  arbitration,  in  1794,  with 
Great  Britain,  to  settle  questions  left  over  in  the  treaty 
that  terminated  the  war  of  American  independence,  in- 
cluding questions  of  claims  and  of  boundary.  Many  who 
were  willing  to  arbitrate  claims  were  opposed  then,  as 
many  have  been  ever  since,  to  arbitrate  questions  of 
boundary,  on  the  jingo  theory  that  the  flag  must  never 
come  down  ev^n  where  it  was  raised  without  right.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  more  than  half  the  international 
arbitrations  one  or  both  these  Anglo-Saxon  nations  that 
initiated  international  arbitration  have  been  parties.  Just 
one  hundred  years  after  that  first  international  arbitration 
the  Tenth  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitra- 
tion, in  1904,  was  able  to  report  that  there  had  been  two 
hundred  international  arbitrations,  all  of  them  —  save 
one  verdict  recalled  by  the  nation  favored — carried  into 
effect  by  the  force  of  international  public  opinion,  which 
it  is  therefore  claimed  may  be  relied  on  in  the  future,  in 
place  of  an  international  police,  especially  as  the  senti- 
ment favoring  arbitration  grows  stronger  every  year,  and 
would  now  brand  any  nation  as  an  outcast  that  should 
refuse  to  accept  an  arbitral  award  from  judges  to  whom 
it  had  officially  committed  its  case.  Such  a  nation  would 
be  in  the  position  of  "  the  man  without  a  country  "  or  of 
the  Philadelphia  councilmen  who  voted  to  rob  the  city 
by  a  corrupt  lease  of  the  city  gas  works,  each  of  whom, 
through  public  indignation,  speedily  found  himself  the 
man  without  a  constituency,  and  changed  his  vote. 

The  greatest  single  step  in  arbitration  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hague  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
through  the  Conference  called  by  the  Czar  and  held  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1899,  a  date  which  is  annually  celebrated 
as  Peace  Day  in  the.  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio, 
and  is  the  most  fitting  date  for  debates  and  celebrations 
of  arbitration  in  all  lands.  The  Hague  Court,  established 
by  twenty-six  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  is  only  an 
advisory  plan  by  which  mediation,  mixed  commissions  of 
inquiry  and  international  arbitration  are  approved  and 


provided    for;    but   no   nation  is    bound    to   arbitrate 
anything. 

President  Roosevelt  was  the  first  to  send  a  case  to 
this  Court,  which  act  gave  it  standing  and  efficiency.  In 
1904  every  nation  of  Western  Europe  bound  itself  by 
special  treaty  with  others  to  arbitrate  certain  classes 
of  cases,  except  that  Germany  did  not  so  agree  with 
France.  Only  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  two  na- 
tions that  are  foremost  of  all  in  the  march  of  peace, 
agreed  to  arbitrate  all  differences.  The  others  excepted 
questions  of  "  independence,"  u  vital  interests  "  and  "  na- 
tional honor."  The  second  and  third  of  these  expres- 
sions are  dangerously  elastic.  But  "this  epidemic  of 
arbitration,"  as  some  one  has  called  it,  is  no  doubt  a 
forward  step,  despite  these  exceptions,  and  will  have  a 
moral  influence  beyond  the  letter  of  the  treaties,  as  is 
seen  in  the  wonderful  arbitration  of  the  issues  raised  by 
the  Russian  war  vessels  firing  on  British  fishing  boats, 
where  a  question  which  many  of  the  excited  British 
public  no  doubt  considered  one  of  u  vital  interests  "  and 
"  national  honor,"  and  which,  if  it  had  happened  before 
the  Hague  Court  was  established,  might  have  led  to 
horrible  war,  was  settled  by  methods  of  law. 

The  elastic  exceptions  noted  above  were  in  the  ten 
treaties  negotiated  by  President  Roosevelt,  which  were 
killed  by  amendment  in  the  Senate,  whose  unconstitu- 
tional veto  by  the  u  endless  speech  "  would  have  made 
valueless  the  mere  promise  to  make  a  treaty  whenever  a 
specific  arbitration  was  needed.  The  very  failure  of 
these  treaties  is  likely  to  advance  the  cause  by  the  dis- 
cussion it  has  caused  and  the  proposal  that  will  conse- 
quently go  to  the  second  Hague  Convention,  to  be  called 
by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  close  of  the  Eastern  war, 
that  the  nations  who  are  parties  to  it  shall  all  unitedly 
agree,  by  one  general  treaty,  what  classes  of  cases  they 
will  always  submit  to  its  adjudication.  Such  a  proposal 
will  be  discussed,  on  motion  of  American  members,  in 
the  August  (1905)  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  made  up  of  national  legislators  of  twenty-five 
nations  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  which  is  itself 
a  volunteer  parliament  of  nations  and  an  advocate  of  an 
authorized  world  parliament,  similarly  constituted  but 
by  government  appointment,  which  will  meet  at  stated 
times  to  clarify  and  codify  international  law.  Surely 
the  suggestion  of  a  "world  government"  is  not  "an 
iridescent  dream,"  for  in  the  Hague  Court  we  have  a 
half-developed  international  supreme  court,  already  ef- 
fective on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  and  likely  to  be- 
come compulsory,  in  such  cases  at  least  as  are  compul- 
sory in  the  treaties  recently  made  by  most  of  its 
signatory  powers;  while  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
we  have  the  pattern  for  an  official  world  parliament, 
likely  to  be  established  soon,  with  powers  at  first 
advisory  and  later  compulsory  in  determining  interna- 
tional law.  We  have  also  a  pattern  for  an  international 
police  force,  such  as  might  be  used  to  enforce  the  de- 
crees of  the  world  court  and  the  laws  of  the  world  par- 
liament, in  the  international  army  that  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  beleaguered  legations  in  Pekin. 

But  is  such  a  use  of  force  necessary  or  can  the  world 
government  that  is  forming,  unlike  local,  state,  and 
national  governments,  enforce  its  laws  and  carry  out  its 
decrees  by  that  international  moral  force  to  which  the 
American  colonies  appealed,  "  a  decent  regard  for  the 
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opinions  of  mankind?"  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  suggested  that  the 
most  extreme  measure  that  could  be  needed  would  be  an 
international  boycott  of  any  nation  refusing  to  obey  any 
law  or  decree  of  the  world  government,  which  would  be 
sufficiently  accomplished,  so  far  as  government  action 
is  concerned,  by .  the  withdrawal  of  all  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. This  is  not  government  without  force,  for  e£ch 
nation  has  its  own  police  and  army  to  compel  its  own 
citizens  to  accept  decrees  of  the  international  court. 
Those  who  regard  world  government  as  a  mere  theory 
should  also  study  "  the  concert  of  Europe  "  in  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Brussels,  the  three 
former  being  drawn  by  official  peace  congresses  at  the  end 
of  great  wars  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  the  latter 
being  a  constitution  of  the  Congo  Free  State  made  by 
seventeen  nations  acting  together,  which  decreed,  among 
other  things,  international  prohibition. 

Chancellor  MacCracken  of  New  York  suggests  the 
formation,  in  all  colleges  and  high  schools,  of  World 
Parliament  Clubs  —  let  us  have  them  also  in  churches 
and  among  business  men  and  workmen  —  to  study  and 
promote  world  government,  which  will  some  day  realize 
"  the  parliament  of  man  and  the  federation  of  the  world." 
Washington,  D.  C. 


In  Memoriam — John  Hay. 

"  Peace  hath  her  victories! "  and  such  were  thine, 
O  brave  and  constant  friend  of  world-wide  peace ; 
And  as  to-day  we  mourn  thy  sad  decease, 
And  for  thy  bier  a  fitting  chaplet  twine, 
We  ehoose  no  laurels,  nor  bright  bays  to  shine 
As  oft,  in  earlier  years,  above  thy  brow  — 
Nor  yet  the  civic  oaken  crown — but  now 
The  olive  only  shall  thy  locks  confine. 

.  Perhaps  it  was  from  that  great  heart  wno  bore 
The  bitterest  burdens  of  fraternal  strife 
That  thou  didst  learn  the  paths  of  peace  to  love; 
And  yet,  methinks,  thine  eyes  rose  far  above 
All  human  forms  to  Him  whose  flawless  life 
Triumphed  for  peace  the  while  hate's  thorns  He  wore. 
—  Ethelbert  D.  Warfteld,  in  The  Independent. 


Christ  and  War. 


It  will  be  readily  conceded  —  indeed,  I  do  not  sap- 
pose  that  it  has  ever  been  questioned  —  that  Christ 
clearly  and  unmistakably  taught  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
>  sistance,  the  passive  endurance  of  wrong ;  that  he  fully 
exemplified  this  doctrine  in  his  life  and  in  his  death; 
that  it  is  as  fully  set  forth,  with  as  complete  implication 
that  it  was  a  universal  principle,  for  all  circumstances 
and  times,  as  the  law  of  love  —  in  fact,  that  it  is  a  part 
of  that ;  that  his  disciples  perfectly  understood  his  teach- 
ings on  this  point,  and,  though  some  of  them  were  hot- 
headed enough,  followed  his  teaching  and  example  with 
the  most  remarkable  devotion.  The  example  of  the 
disciples  was  in  turn  followed  by  primitive  Christian- 
ity. . .  . 

If  fully  satisfied  that  Jesus  approved  or  permitted  war, 
Christianity  should  rest  in  that  conviction,  since  it  holds 
that  He  spoke  with  absolute  and  final  authority.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  and  never  has  been  satisfied.  The  contra- 
diction between  this  and  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
is  too  plain  to  be  ignored  by  the  most  hardened  be- 
liever.    It  is  driven  at  the  outset  to  apology.    The  only 


explanation  it  can  offer  is  that  he  changed  his  view. 
The  necessary  consequence  is  to  conclude  that  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  was  impracticable,  and  that  his 
earlier  teaching  was  a  delusion.  But  with  the  ever- 
widening  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  the  conviction 
has  deepened  that  the  law  of  love  is  the  permanent  and 
universal  rule  for  the  guidance  of  human  conduct,  and 
that  war  with  its  dreadful  destruction  and  enormous 
suffering  cannot  be  reconciled  with  it.  Christianity, 
therefore,  has  shifted  its  ground.  Oh,  yes,  war  is  hor- 
rible, and  Christ  did  not  approve  of  it  as  a  permanent 
principle,  but  he  allowed  it  for  a  season,  because  in  the 
state  of  society  which  he  found  and  which  he  left  it  is 
unavoidable.  There  will  come  a  time  of  universal  peace 
—  in  the  millennium.  War  has  not  been  eliminated  be- 
cause the  evil  passions  of  men,  their  selfishness,  sin  and 
folly  have  not  been  eliminated.  When  Christianity  is 
everywhere  accepted,  war  will  cease.  Very  good. 
War  is  permissible,  then,  because  based  on  the  folly, 
selfishness  and  sin  of  men.  Christ  sectioned  it  because 
it  is  sinful  or  selfish.  But  this  will  apply  equally  to 
lying,  stealing,  burglary,  arson  and  murder. —  From 
H.  F.  Warner's  «  The  Ethics  of  Force." 


Peace  Work 
In  Japan. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  Japan- 
ese of  prominence  which  reveals  clearly 
that  peace  principles  are  already  taking 
root  deeply  in  Japan,  notwithstanding  the  militarizing 
influence  of  the  war  and  the  bad  effect  upon  the  island 
empire  of  the  impact  of  the  great  military  powers  of 
v  Europe.  The  writer,  whose  name  we  do  not  care  to  dis- 
close without  his  knowledge  and  permission,  says: 

"  The  June  number  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  has 
been  thankfully  received.  I  am  a  Japanese  and  I  am  an 
advocate  of  peace.  I  believe  even  the  most  victorious 
war  is  ruinous  in  all  its  effects.  I  believe  war  is  not  only 
immoral  but  foolish ;  and  I  wonder  why  the  wise  *  chil- 
dren of  this  world '  cannot  see  this  plain  fact.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  standing  against  this  war  from  its  very 
beginning.  You  may  feel  assured  that  there  are  more 
lovers  of  peace  in  this  country  than  you  may  imagine. 
Of  course,  we  ail  love  our  country ;  and  for  that  love's 
sake  we  love  peace  and  hate  war.  When  this  war  is 
over,  you  may  count  upon  much  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  peace  in  this  country." 

That  Japanese  gentleman  has  in  him  the  stuff  of  which 
martyrs  are  made,  and  he  has  read  his  New  Testament 
with  a  clearness  of  vision  and  insight  which  puts  to 
shame  many  professed  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in 
so-called  Christian  lands.  The  "  Council  of  the  Friends 
of  Peace,"  an  organization  recently  effected  by  a  group 
of  missionaries  from  four  different  missions  in  and  about 
Tokio,  is  gradually  bringing  into  association  and  cooper- 
ation the  Japanese  who  hold  views  like  those  of  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  consid- 
ering the  rapidity  with  which  new  ideas  and  movements 
of  the  better  order  take  hold  of  the  Japanese,  that  that 
country,  when  the  war  is  over,  may  speedily  become  one 
of  the  most  advanced  and  influential  centers  of  the  peace 
propaganda. 
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New  Books. 


The  Voice  of  Equality.  By  Edwin  Arnold  Bren- 
holtz.     Boston :  Richard  6.  Badger.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  poem,  written  in  Whitman esque  verse,  is  entirely 
above  the  ordinary  poetry  of  the  day.  It  is  in  some  re- 
spects a  great  poem.  It  displays  great  and  sustained 
power  of  the  creative  imagination,  and  is  written  not  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  art,  but  for  the  manifestation 
and  support  of  truth,  as  all  the  highest  creative  literature 
is.  The  pleadings  of  "  Equality  "  in  it  are  so  strong  and 
passionate  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  feeling  that  it  is 
a  real  person  pleading.  Mr.  Brenholtz  has  poured  all 
his  soul  into  the  work.  The  book,  from  the  first  verse 
to  the  last,  is  the  cry  of  a  spirit  that  feels  all  the  inequal- 
ities and  injustices  in  society  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  to 
whom  the  sufferings  and  degradations  of  fellow  men  are 
as  real  as  his  own  —  possibly  even  more  real.  Democ- 
racy, which  to  him,  if  not  a  religion,  is  profoundly  reli- 
gious and  spiritual,  has  never  had  a  truer  and  more 
sympathetic  exponent  and  defender  than  the  author  of 
the  M  Voice  of  Equality."  He  feels  the  potential  great- 
ness and  glory  of  all  men  of  all  races  and  classes,  and 
sees  man  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  as  every  one  of  us  ought 
to  grant  him  opportunity  and  to  help  him  to  be.  The 
poem,  however,  is  not  a  simple  one,  as  Milton  says  poems 
ought  to  be.  It  will  not  be  found  easy  reading,  except 
to  those  who  have  thought  much  and  deeply  upon  the 
social  problems  which  are  now  stirring  society  to  its 
depths.  It  is  too  uniform  throughout  to  leave  the  most 
satisfactory  and  helpful  effect  upon  the  average  mind. 
The  unbroken  tread  of  the  Whitman  esque  verse  grows 
somewhat  monotonous  and  wearisome  before  one  reaches 
the  end.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  work  of  a  very  high 
order,  one  of  the  best  products  we  have  seen  of  the 
socialized  imagination  of  our  day,  and  we  wish  for  it  a 
wide  reading.  It  is  throbbing  with  the  new  spirit,  the 
new  ideas  and  feelings,  which  are  slowly  but  surely  trans- 
forming the  social  order  into  something  more  just  and 
humane. 

The  Ethics  of  Force.  By  H.  E.  Warner.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  &  Company.     Price,  50  cents  next. 

This  book  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  pages  is 
one  of  the  International  Library  series  which  Mr.  Ginn 
is  publishing.  It  is  a  bit  of  clear,  vigorous  and  con- 
scientious thinking  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
discussion  now  everywhere  going  on  in  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  war.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book.  They  are,  after  a  valu- 
able Introduction,  "The  Ethics  of  Heroism,"  "The 
Ethics  of  Patriotism,"  "  Can  War  Be  Defended  on  the 
Authority  of  Christ?"  "Can  War  Be  Defended  on 
Grounds  of  Reason  ? "  The  sixth  chapter  is  devoted  to 
answering  objections.  The  author  takes  the  highest 
and  most  advanced  ground  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
develops  his  position  in  a  strong,  clear  way,  without 
cant  and  "  sentimentalism,"  and  with  entire  fairness  to 
those  who  hold  opposite  views. 

Broadcast.  By  Ernest  Crosby.  London  :  Arthur  C. 
Fifield.     New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

All  the  many  lovers  of  Mr.  Crosby's  writings  will  read 


with  pleasure  this  new  book  of  verses.  It  is  really  a 
continuation  of  "Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and  Parable,,, 
published  some  years  ago,  but  on  the  whole  a  better, 
riper,  fresher,  book.  It  is  full  of  fine  expressions  of  Mr. 
Crosby's  philosophy  of  life  —  love,  justice,  equality,  well 
doing,  service,  brotherliness,  peace.  We  wish  we  had 
space  to  quote  from  "Democracy,"  "My  Soul,"  etc. 
n£ho  has  seen  anywhere  a  more  exquisite  bit  of  poetry 
than  "My  Soul  Again?" 

World  Organization.  By  Raymond  L.  Bridgman. 
Boston :  Ginn  <fc  Company.  Cloth,  172  pages.  Price, 
50  cents  net. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  series  of  the  International 
Library  published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  The  title  in- 
dicates clearly  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  work. 
From  beginning  to  end,  in  all  of  the  fourteen  chapters, 
Mr.  Bridgman  argues,  from  many  points  of  view,  that  a 
world  political  organization  of  the  nations  has  now 
become  an  imperative  necessity  for  the  further  progress 
of  mankind  in  civilization,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  it, 
and  that  steps  in  that  direction  should  at  once  be  taken. 
Some  of  the  chapters  have  appeared  in  the  magazines. 
These  have  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  others 
added,  and  the  whole  subject  is  developed  in  the  book 
in  a  coherent  and  powerful  way.  Not  since  the  days, 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  great  essays  on  a 
Congress  and  Court  of  Nations  were  written  by  Ladd, 
Upham  and  others,  has  the  subject  been  presented  with 
so  much  fullness,  perspicuity  and  cogency  as  Mr.  Bridg- 
man has  presented  it  in  these  pages.  He  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  earlier  writers  in  having  behind  his  argument 
the  two  hundred  arbitrations  and  the  forty  and  more 
international  congresses  which  have  met  within  the 
century.  No  one  who  reads  this  book  —  and  all  stu- 
dents of  international  relations  ought  to  read  it  —  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  nations  are  moving  steadily  towards 
a  world  federation.  Opinion  in  favor  of  a  congress  of 
the  nations  has,  as  Mr.  Bridgman  shows,  developed  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner  within  a  few  years,  and 
though  a  world  legislature,  for  which  he  pleads,  may  yet 
be  a  good  way  oft,  some  sort  of  a  regular  congress  of 
the  civilized  governments  for  the  systematic  and  author- 
itative consideration  of  world  affairs  is,  we  think,  very 
near.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  be  the 
chief  outcome  of  the  second  Hague  Conference  as  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  was  of  the  first. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark.  By  William  Prentiss  Drew, 
A.  M.,  B.  D.     Boston :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

This  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Greek,  by  Pro- 
fessor Drew  of  Willamette  University,  is  intended  to 
provide  students  with  the  text  of  the  gospel  on  the  basis 
of  classic  Greek  usage.  It  is  furnished  with  notes  and  a 
brief  vocabulary.  Professor  Drew,  as  well  as  many  other 
scholars,  desires  to  see  more  attention  given  by  students 
of  Greek  in  "the  colleges  to  the  New  Testament  literature, 
especially  the  four  gospels,  which  have  had  such  remark- 
able influence  in  the  production  of  our  civilization,  and 
he  has  prepared  this  edition  of  Mark's  gospels  with  this 
end  in  view. 
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The  Independence  Day  Horror  at  Killsburt. 
By  Asenath  Carver  Coolidge.  Watertown,  N.  Y. :  Huii- 
gerford-Holbrook  Company.     Cloth,  244  pages. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  nation,  with 
its  ripping  fire-crackers,  its  ear-splitting  cannon  crackers, 
its  execrable  toy  pistols,  its  furious  dynamite  hand-bombs, 
and  what-not,  has  come  to  be  a  terror  to  all  sensible 
people.  Independence  has  descended  about  as  low  as  it 
possibly  could,  to  express  itself  in  the  frightful  ways  by 
which  we  are  all  tormented  every  Fourth  of  July.  There 
is  a  growing  detestation  of  the  thing,  but  as  yet  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  towards  putting  an  end  to  it  ex- 
cept in  a  few  places.  In  fact,  it  grows  more  each  year, 
with  the  invention  of  new  explosives,  and  its  list  of  dead 
and  maimed  annually  increases.  Miss  Coolidge  has  at- 
tempted in  this  story  to  contribute  her  share  of  influence 
towards  a  reformed  Fourth.  She  has  filled  her  book 
with  intense  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  makes  her  brave 
heroine  refuse  in  the  end  to  marry  a  man  who  cultivates 
pyrotechnics  and  helps  thus  to  kill  and  cripple  people  on 
Independence  Day.  The  story,  though  in  Miss  Coolidge's 
usual  vein,  is,  we  think,  a  decided  improvement  over  her 
former  productions. 

The  Recording  Angel.  By  Edwin  Arnold  Bren- 
holtz.  Chicago :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company.  Cloth) 
287  pages. 

A  powerful  story  of  the  wretched  conditions  into 
which  many  individuals  and  families  are  thrown  by  the 
economic  machinery  of  the  present  day  society.  It  is  a 
novel  with  a  purpose,  and  the  reader  will  not  have 
finished  many  pages  before  finding  out  what  the  purpose 
is,  and  then  he  will  go  on  as  fast  as  his  eyes  will  carry 
him  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

Shakerism,  its  Meaning  and  Message.  Prepared 
by  Anna  White  and  Leila  S.  Taylor  of  the  North 
Family  of  Shakers,  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  the  real  character  of  Shaker- 
ism as  believed  in  and  practiced  in  the  Shaker  commu- 
nities will  find  this  Historical  Account  of  four  hundred 
pages  and  more  an  excellent  source  to  consult.  People 
in  general  have  only  the  vaguest  and  most  confused  and 
fanciful  notions  about  these  communities.  This  book 
will  give  those  who  wish  to  do  so  an  opportunity  to 
enlighten  themselves. 

Social  Progress.  A  Year  Book  and  Encyclopedia 
of  Economic,  Industrial,  Social  and  Religious  Statistics* 
Edited  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong.  New  York:  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Company.     Cloth,  349  pages. 

This  handbook  of  Social  Progress  for  1905  is  a  de- 
cided advance  upon  its  predecessor  in  1904.  It  will  be 
found  a  most  valuable  book  of  reference  for  editors, 
teachers,  preachers,  students  and  others  interested  in  the 
various  social  problems  of  the  day. 


The  Truth  on  the  Congo  Free  State.  Brussels :  The  Federation 
for  the  Defense  of  Belgian  Interests  Abroad,  rue  Ravenstefn,  3. 

El  arbitraje  Internaoional  en  por  de  la  Paz  Universal. 
Boston :  The  Author,  7  Durham  Street.  A  series  of  articles  collected  and 
translated  into  Spanish  by  Carolina  Holman  Huidobro. 

The  Evolution  of  Suffrage.    By  Frank  J.  Scott,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

International  Arbitration.  By  J.  M.  Clark,  K.  C. /Toronto,  Canada. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Institute.    Toronto :  The  Author. 

Lew  Paci  piques  Chretiens.  By  Paul  Allegret,  Havre,  France,  19  Place 
de  motel  de  Ville. 

L'lNUTILITE     DES   GUERRES   DEVONTREE    PAR    L'HlSTOIRE.      By    Elle 

Dooommoo,  Berne,  Switzerland.    Discourse  pronounced  before  the  Nobel 
Committee,  Christian ia,  Norway,  on  May  16, 1904. 

The  Effects  of  War  and  Militarism  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Prosperity.  Address  by  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  before  a  Conference  of 
Business  Men,  Manchester,  England,  March  28,  1906.  Manchester,  Eng- 
land :  Manchester  Auxiliary  of  the  Peace  Society,  9  Albert  Square. 

Kaiser  werdb  Modern.    Berlin  W.  35 Verlag  von  Httpeden  and  Merzyn. 

Die  Friedensbbweouno  :  What  it  Proposes  and  What  it  has 
Already  Accomplished.    By  A.  H.  Fried.    Leipzig:  Felix  Dietrich. 

Catechisms  de  Propaganda  Pacifists.  By  Gaston  de  Ray.  Peru- 
welz,  Belgium :  Philippe  et  Crunelle. 

Observations  on  Compulsory  Arbitration  and  Disarmament 
under  Penalty  of  Non-Intercourse.  By  William  H.  Blymyer.  New 
York :  The  Author,  49  Wall  Street. 

Il  Sentimento  della  Page  in  F.  Petrarca.  By  Attilio  Rillosi. 
Mortara.  Italy:  A.  Pagliarlni. 

La  Paix  Universelle  Permanente  est-elle  Realisable  ?  By  A. 
Jacoubenro.  Geneva,  Switzerland:  Ed.  Tfeffer,  6  Boulevard  Georges- 
Fa  von. 

Rede  des  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  in  der  Sitzung  des 
Franztaischen  Senate  am  11  April.  1905.  German  edition  of  Baron  d'Es-* 
tournelles  de  Constant's  speech  in  the  French  Senate  on  Limitation  of 
Naval  Expenses,  of  which  twenty  thousand  copies  have  been  distributed. 

Congo  News  Letter.  Boston :  The  American  Congo  Reform  Associa- 
tion, Tremont  Temple. 

The  Aims  and  Program  of  the  Sociological  Society.  Address 
by  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  with  first  Annual  Report  and  List  of  Mem- 
bers.   London :  The  Sociological  Society,  5  Old  Queen  Street,  Westminster . 


Form  of  Bequest. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Abtiole  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "Ameri- 
can Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  all  true 
religion  and  morality,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  illustrate  the 
inconsistency  of  war  with  this  spirit,  to  show  its  baleful 
influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  devise 
means  for  insuring  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Abt.  III.  All  persons  desirous  of  promoting  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may  become  members  of 
this  sooiety. 

Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  member  of  the  Society  shall  pay  a 
yearly  contribution  of  two  dollars;  the  payment  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  at  one  time  shall  constitute  any  person  a  Life 
member. 

Abt.  V.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Abt.  VI.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  v the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to 
receive  their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Abt.  IX.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed ; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  tne 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 
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Report  of  the  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference.  —  Held 
at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1901.  Contains  all  the 
papers  read.    Price  15  cts.  postpaid. 

Seventy-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.    Price,  postpaid,  5  cents. 

The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent History. —  By  Alexander  Mackennal,  D.  D.  Address 
delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  Council,  Bos- 
ton, September  22, 1899.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools.  —  By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 
8  pages.    Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  GoYernment.  — 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    24  pages  with  cover. 
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History  of  the  Seventy-live  Tears'  Work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  -+- 16  pages.    Two  copies  for  5  cts. 

A  Battle,  as  it  appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.  —  By  Rev.  R.  B. 

Howard.    Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    Price,  postpaid,  20  cts. 

per  hundred. 
The  Cherry  Festival  of  N aumburg.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 

Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washington's  Anti-militarism.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  8.  4 
pages.    Price  35  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Coals  Of  Fire.  — By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends' 
African  Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price 
30  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.— 8  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
per  hundred,  postpaid. 
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Henry  B.  Blackwell  and  Alice  Stone 
Black  well,  gives  the  news  of  the  move- 
ment for  equal  rights  for  women  all 
over  the  world.  $1.50  per  year.  Trial 
subscription,  3  months,  25  cents. 

"It  1b  the  best  source  of  information  con- 
cerning what  women  are  doing,  what  they 
have  done,  and  what  they  should  do." 

—Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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The  American  Peace  Society, 
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LAY  DOWN  YOUR  ARMS.  By 
The  Baroness  von  Suttner.  Au- 
thorized English  translation  by  T. 
Holmes.  New  edition,  cloth,  65  cts. 

SUMNER'S  ADDRESSES  ON 
WAR.  The  True  Grandeur  of 
Nations,  The  War  System  op 
the  Commonwealth  op  Nations, 
and  The  Duel  Between  France 
and  Germany:  The  three  in  one 
volume.     Price,  65  cts.,  postpaid. 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT 
THE  HAGUE.  By  Frederick 
W.  Hoi  Is,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commission  to  the  Hague 
Conference.  572  pages,  octavo. 
Price,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

CHANNING'S  discourses  on 

WAR.  Containing  Dr.  Channing's 
Addresses  on  War,  with  extracts 
from  discourses  and  letters  on  the 
subject.     Price,  65  cts.  postpaid. 

ARBITRATION  AND  THE 
HAGUE  COURT.   By  Hon.  John 


W.  Foster.  A  concise  manual  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  arbitra- 
tion movement  at  the  present  time. 
Prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference. 
Price  postpaid,  $1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRIBU- 
NALS: A  collection  of  the  Schemes 
which  have  been  proposed.  Adds 
a  long  list  of  instances  of  interna- 
tional settlements  by  arbitral  courts 
and  commissions.  By  W.  Evans 
Darby,  LL.D.  Fourth  Edition, 
much  enlarged.  Cloth,  over  900 
pages.    Price,  $3.50,  postpaid. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  WAR.  By 
John  de  Bloch.  Preface  by  W.  T. 
Stead.  The  sixth  volume  of  Mr. 
Bloch's  great  work  on  "  The  Future 
of  War,  containing  all  his  proposi- 
tions, summaries  of  arguments,  and 
conclusions.  Price,  postpaid,  65  cts. 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  THE 
WORLD.  By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood,  LL.D.  A  discussion  of  the 
grounds,  both  theoretic  and  his- 
toric, for  believing  in  the  Realiza- 
tion of  the  Brotherhood  of  Hu- 
manity, and  the  final  organization 
of  the  World  into  an  International 
State.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  169 
pages.     Price,  65  cts. 


THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  NATION. 
By  David  Starr  Jordan.  Cloth. 
Price,  40  cts. 

TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  MESSAGE. 
By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby*  Cloth. 
Price,  50  cts. 

TOLSTOY  AS  A  SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby.     Cloth.     Price,  50  cts. 
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The  End  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  civilized  world 
gave  such  a  sigh  of  relief  as  it  did  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  when  the  announcement  was  made  from 
Portsmouth  that  the  Russian  and  Japanese  peace 
envoys  had  come  to  terms,  and  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
would  be  forthwith  signed. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  known,  had  been  watched  daily  with 
deep  interest  and  solicitude,  and  people  everywhere 
stood  appalled  when  the  negotiations  threatened, 
seemingly,  to  end  in  failure,  and  the  great  armies  in 
Manchuria  to  fall  again  upon  each  other  in  deadly 
conflict.  The  war  had  from  the  beginning  been 
deplored  as  no  other  war  of  history  had  been,  and  it 
had  at  last  come  to  be  a  depressing  burden  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  world  not  easy  longer  to  bear.  In 
Europe  the  feeling  of  regret  over  the  war  was  deeper 
even  than  in  this  country,  and  the  sense  of  relief 
correspondingly  greater  at  its  termination. 

As  for  ourselves,  notwithstanding  the  alarming 
rumors  daily  given  out  by  the  press,  and  the  hitches 
which  occurred  in  the  negotiations,  we  never  had 
any  doubts,  after  the  Commissioners  had  once  met, 
that  peace  would  be  the  outcome  of  their  conference. 
The  situation  was  such  that  any  other  result  was 
practically  inconceivable.  The  war  had  become  im- 
mensely burdensome  financially;   it   had   desolated 


multitudes  of  homes  in  both  countries ;  the  continu- 
ance of  it,  on  the  vast  scale  which  it  had  reached, 
would  have  been  enough,  after  the  losses  and  burdens 
already  incurred,  to  strain  both  governments  to  the 
breaking  point ;  to  have  gone  back  to  it,  after  the 
Portsmouth  meeting  had  once  begun,  would  have 
been  to  the  United  States,  through  the  good  offices 
of  whose  President  the  negotiations  had  been  opened 
on  our  soil,  an  act  of  discourtesy  amounting  almost 
to  insult.  These  considerations,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral pressure  of  public  reprobation  of  the  war,  seem 
to  have  weighed  heavily  with  the  responsible  experi- 
enced statesmen  at  both  Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  thus  the  end  of  the  war  came. 

The  action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  urging  upon 
the  two  governments,  after  the  naval  battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  to  open  at  once  negotiations  to  see  if 
terms  of  peace  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  was  a  timely 
and  courageous  move,  worthy  of  the  universal  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  which  it  has  received.  The 
merit  of  it  was  ail  the  greater  because  of  the  general 
apathy  and  unwillingness  of  the  European  heads  of 
government  to  make  any  move  for  peace,  either 
separately  or  jointly.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  American  people,  or  at  least  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them,  are  entitled  to  share  in  the 
credit  of  whatever  was  done  here  for  the  termination 
of  the  war.  Time  and  again,  after  every  great  battle, 
and  especially  after  the  fail  of  Port  Arthur,  the 
President  was  urged  by  the  peace  societies,  by 
chambers  of  commerce,  by  civic  and  religious 
bodies,  and  by  many  individuals,  to  offer  to  mediate, 
either  alone  or  with  other  governments,  between  the 
fighting  nations.  All  his  powerful  efforts,  during 
the  negotiations,  to  bring  them  to  a  successful  issue, 
were  backed  by  the  people  who  were,  insistent  that 
the  war  should  stop.  The  President  spoke  oppor- 
tunely and  bravely,  especially  at  the  critical  moment 
toward  the  close  of  the  Conference,  but  he  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  himself. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  terms  on  which  the  war 
has  been  brought  to  an  end,  as  provided  in  the  treaty 
which  we  give  on  another  page,  will  prove  to  be  such 
as  to  ensure  permanent  peace  in  the  Far  East.  It 
seems  monstrous  that,  at  this  advanced  stage  of  the 
world's  history,  a  new  region  like  that  in  Manchuria, 
capable  of  realizing  a  great  and  powerful  civilization, 
should  have  to  be  the  scene  of  gigantic  struggles  of 
barbarous  brute  violence,  like  those  experienced  by 
Europe  when  she  was  just  emerging  from  darkness. 
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The  seeds  of  war,  we  know,  are  hard  to  destroy,  and 
this  war  has  sown  many  of  them,  the  bitter  and  poison- 
ous fruit  of  which  will  be  hard  to  prevent.  *  But  if 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  carried  out  honestly  and 
with  mutual  respect  and  fairness,  we  see  no  reason 
why  in  time  ill  feeling  between  the  countries  so  lately 
enemies  should  not  pass  speedily  away,  and  they  be- 
come cooperating  forces  in  developing  a  civilization 
founded  on  reason  and  right,  on  friendship  and  mutual 
service.  Perhaps  in  time  they  may  both  come  to 
realize  that  Korea,  as  an  independent  nation  of  ten 
million  people,  has  rights  which  they  have  little  re- 
spected in  the  war,  and  even  less  in  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Settled  peace  in  any  quarter  of  the  world 
can  hardly  be  expected  until  the  nations  which  pos- 
sess it  renounce  forever  the  so-called  right  of  conquest 
and  recognize  the  right  of  any  people  freely  to  deter- 
mine its  own  political  status. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  diplomatic 
victory  in  connection  with  the  Portsmouth  Peace 
Treaty;  but  this  is  a  small  matter  compared  with 
the  great  consummation  reached  by  the  Conference. 
And,  besides,  it  is  not  certain  on  which  side  the  victory 
was  the  greater.  It  was  something,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  de  Witte  prevented  his  government  from  having 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  a  billion  or  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars, even  though  in  the  determination  to  do  this  he 
ran  the  risk  of  wrecking  the  Conference  and  letting 
loose  again  the  dogs  of  war,  and  thus  saddling  upon 
his  country  another  enormous  war  bill.  But  Baron 
Komura  seems. to  us  to  have  won  at  least  as  great  a 
victory,  and  on  a  higher  plane,  by  renouncing  indem- 
nity entirely.  The  ultimate  fruits  of  this  renuncia- 
tion, which  has  met  with  so  much  reprobation  in  Japan, 
will  probably  save  his  country  several  times  the 
amount  of  indemnity  which  it  at  first  demanded. 
Germany's  exaction  of  a  billion  dollars  indemnity 
from  France  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
financial  transactions  of  which  she  was  ever  guilty. 
Japan's  renunciation,  so  far  as  its  influence  goes  to- 
ward counteracting  other  evil  forces,  will  tend  power- 
fully to  prevent  exasperation  and  the  spirit  of  revenge 
in  Russia,  and  may  prove  to  be  the  determining  factor 
in  preventing  another  war  hereafter.  Besides  this, 
it  was  most  meritorious  from  the  moral  point  of  view, 
for  war  indemnity  is,  after  all,  only  a  species  of  con- 
quest and  robbery,  which  differs  merely  in  form  from 
the  stealing  of  land.  If  war  ever  becomes  really 
44  civilized,"  —  of  which  we  permit  ourselves  to  en- 
tertain the  strongest  doubts,  —  war  indemnities  will 
be  as  unknown  as  the  enslaving  of  prisoners  is  to-day. 

Some  important  geneial  lessons  of  the  war  we  must 
reserve  for  comment  hereafter.  As  we  write  these 
words  the  last  stage  in  the  completion  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Treaty  has  been  reached  and  the  ratifications 
will  shortly  be  exchanged.  It  is  cause  of  profound 
gratification  that  the  horrible  orgies  of  the  war  are 
over,  and  we  shall  hope  that  its  mournful  lessons 


have  so  stirred  the  judgment,  conscience  and  heart 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  to  make  impossible 
hereafter  in  any  quarter  of  the  earth  any  repetition 
of  its  dreadful  tragedy.  To  this  end,  at  any  rate,  it 
is  our  duty  to  work  incessantly  with  such  means  and 
strength  as  God  may  give  us. 

The  Peace  Congress  at  Lucerne. 

The  Peace  Congress  at  Lucerne,  which  was  looked 
forward  to  with  so  much  expectation,  has  made  its 
record  and  passed  into  history.  It  was  not,  in  some 
respects,  all  that  we  could  have  wished,  but  it  was  a 
great  meeting  and  its  influence  will  be  large  and 
lasting.  Frederic  Passy,  who  has  attended  nearly  all 
of  the  peace  congresses,  said  at  one  of  the  banquets 
that  the  Lucerne  Congress  seemed  to  him  to  surpass 
all  the  others  in  seriousness  of  conviction  and  effort. 
Perhaps  the  difference  noticed  by  him  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  general  development  of  the 
peace  movement  and  the  stronger  hold  which  it  now 
has  everywhere  upon  the  public.  This  gives  the 
peace  congresses  of  to-day  an  air  of  greater  confi- 
dence than  in  former  years,  and  leads  them  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  eminently  practical  ways. 

The  attendance  at  the  Congress  was  not  so  large 
as  we  had  expected.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  dele- 
gates and  adherents  had  been  announced,  but  less 
than  four  hundred  of  them  reported.  But  the  dele- 
gations from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany  and  Switzerland  were  unusually  large. 
That  from  the  United  States  numbered  about  fifty, 
the  largest  delegation  that  has  ever  gone  from  this 
country  to  a  European  peace  congress.  Germany 
had  forty  delegates,  France  sixty,  Great  Britain 
seventy,  and  Switzerland  more  than  a  hundred. 
There  were  good  delegations  from  Austria,  Denmark, 
The  Netherlands  and  Italy,  and  smaller  ones  from 
Belgium,  China,  Spain,  Hungary,  Monaco,  Russia 
and  Sweden.  Altogether  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty  organizations  were  represented. 

The  number  of  new  faces  in  the  Congress  was  very 
noticeable.  These  came  largely  from  Germany  and 
France,  except  so  far  as  they  were  local  Swiss.  Of 
the  old  leaders,  Frederic  Passy  and  Emile  Amaud 
from  France,  Fredrik  Bajer  from  Denmark,  Baroness 
von  Suttner  from  Austria,  E.  T.  Moneta  from  Italy, 
Elie  Ducommun  from  Switzerland,  Senators  La  Fon- 
taine and  Houzeau  de  Lehaie  from  Belgium,  Felix 
Moscheles,  J.  G.  Alexander,  Dr.  W.  Evans  Darby, 
George  H.  Penis,  J.  Fred.  Green,  Miss  Peckover  and 
Miss  Robinson  from  England,  A.  H.  Fried  and  Pro- 
fessor Ludwig  Quidde  from  Germany,  Baart  de  la 
Faille  from  The  Netherlands,  were  present  and  never 
seemed  fuller  of  faith,  youthful  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
The  absence  of  Hodgson  Pratt  and  of  Dr.  Adolf 
Richter,  two  pillars  of  the  movement  in  their  respective 
countries,  was  greatly  regretted  and  messages  of 
greeting  were  sent  them. 
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The  matter  of  language  created  some  confusion 
and  delay,  in  the  early  proceedings,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  international  gatherings.  But  though  Eng- 
lish, French  and  German  were  all  used,  the  transla- 
tions were  so  admirably  done  that  soon  everything 
fell  into  harmony,  and  general  unity  of  spirit  became 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  meetings. 

The  Congress  also  suffered  somewhat  from  a  few 
faddists,  and  was  compelled  to  devote  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  time  to  comparatively  unimportant  mat- 
ters, though  on  the  whole  there  was  really  less  of 
this  than  in  some  former  years.  On  all  but  one  or 
two  of  the  great  subjects  presented  a  fine  practical 
spirit  was  manifest,  and  general  sanity  and  good 
sense  marked  the  proceedings,  even  where  there  was 
most  enthusiasm  and  demonstration. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  deliberations  and  the 
resolutions  adopted,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
digest  of  the  proceedings  given  in  this  issue.  The 
principal  subjects  treated  were  the  neutralization  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  neutralization  of 
passenger  and  mail  steamers  and  of  the  great  trade 
routes  across  the  Atlantic,  the  reconciliation  of 
France  and  Germany,  the  adoption  of  a  general 
treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration,  the  creation  of  a 
regular  congress  of  the  nations  to  meet  at  stated 
periods,  the  codification  of  international  law,  an  in- 
ternational system  of  education  with  uniform  courses 
in  certain  universities,  pacific  education  in  the 
schools,  the  arrest  of  armaments  on  land  and  sea,  a 
universal  auxiliary  language,  the  cooperation  of 
labor  with  the  work  of  the  peace  congress,  adequate 
financial  equipment  of  the  peace  organizations,  etc. 
The  program  was  a  very  full  one  and  was  well  carried 
through. 

The  proposition  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  neutralization  of  the  great  com- 
mercial routes  across  the  Atlantic,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ashton  Lee,  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
supported  by  Mrs.  Mead  and  Dr.  Trueblood,  was 
entirely  new  to  most  members  of  the  Congress.  It 
was  received  with  decided  favor  by  most  of  the 
delegates  except  those  from  the  Socialist  ranks. 
These  made  opposition  to  it  because  they  imagined 
it  to  be  a  scheme  gotten  up  by  great  commercial 
corporations  and  capitalists  in  their  own  interests 
without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
arguments  which  they  used  in  opposition  were  as 
extraordinary  as  any  we  have  ever  listened  to,  as 
will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  report  given  herein- 
after. No  action  was  finally  taken  on  the  subject, 
but  it  was  gotten  clearly  before  the  delegates,  and 
the  curious  opposition  deepened  interest  in  it.  This 
proposition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  International  Law 
Association  for  the  permanent  neutralization  of  pas- 
senger and  mail  steamers,  is  so  evidently  practical, 
and  in  the  interests  of  permanent  peace,  that  it  will 
very  soon  receive  the  support  of  all  unbiased  men. 


The  central  point  of  interest  in  the  Congress  was 
the '  question  of  Franco-German  reconciliation,  and 
no  person  who  was  present  at  the  session  when  this 
was  considered  can  ever  forget  the  occasion.  It  had 
never  before  been  possible  for  the  Peace  Congress  to 
say  anything  on  the  subject,  so  great  was  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  both  French  and  German  delegates.  All 
resolutions  had  died,  some  of,  them  almost  "  a  violent 
death,"  in  committee ;  but  this  time,  after  six  hours 
of  deliberation,  the  committee  had  unanimously  re- 
ported a  resolution,  giving  the  bases  on  which  the 
difficulty  between  the  two  countries  should  be  set- 
tled. When  this  resolution  (given  on  another  page) 
came  before  the  Congress,  it  was  recommended  in 
an  admirable  speech  by  Professor  Quidde  for  the 
Germans  and  by  the  veteran  Frederic  Passy,  in  an 
eloquent  appeal,  for  the  French.  When  at  the  close 
of  Mr.  Passy's  address  the  two  speakers  clasped 
hands,  without  premeditation,  and  stood  side  by  side 
on  the  platform,  France  and  Germany  symbolized, 
the  appeal  was  irresistible.  The  whole  audience  was 
carried  away  with  emotion,  rose  spontaneously  to  its 
feet,  many  moved  to  tears,  and  made  such  a  demon- 
stration of  approval  as  is  rarely  witnessed.  It  was 
a  great  triumph  and  indicates  great  advance  toward 
the  final  healing  of  the  sore  spot  of  Europe. 

The  proposition  for  the  creation  of  a  regular 
congress  of  the  nations  was  unanimously  and  cor- 
dially approved,  as  were  those  for  a  limitation  of 
armaments  and  the  conclusion  of  a  general  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration.  Great  interest  was  mani- 
fested likewise  in  the  subject  of  pacific  education. 

The  termination  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  was 
matter  of  great  relief  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  members,  and  every  reference  to  the  courageous 
course  which  President  Roosevelt  had  taken  in  the 
matter  was  most  warmly  applauded.  So  was  his 
action  in  taking  the  initiative  in  calling  a  new  inter- 
governmental conference  at  The  Hague,  and  the 
Congress  sent  him  a  cablegram  of  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  of  encouragement  to  continue  in 
the  same  course  hereafter. 

The  last  day  of  the  Congress  was  a  red  letter  day 
for  the  cause  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  Count 
Gourowsky,  a  Polish  fellow-countryman  of  John 
de  Bloch,  living  at  Nice,  knowing  the  present  situa- 
tion and  needs  of  the  Bloch  Museum  of  Peace  and 
War  at  Lucerne,  made  a  gift  of  six  hundred  thousand 
francs  for  a  permanent  building  for  the  collection, 
provided  the  directors  would  make  it  a  real  museum 
of  peace  against  war.  He  was  of  course  the  "  Lion  of 
Lucerne  "  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  same  day  a 
German  Baron,  whose  name  was  not  published,  made 
a  gift  of  ten  thousand  francs  to  the  International 
Peace  Bureau  at  Berne. 

The  Congress  was  received  with  the  most  generous 
hospitality  by   the    Lucerne    authorities,   who    did 
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everything  in  their  power  to  make  its  deliberations 
pleasant  and  successful. 

The  entire  occasion  was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
make  one  feel  the  enormous  gain  which  the  cause  of 
peace  has  made  in  recent  years,  and  to  deepen  one's 
faith  in  its  early  and  complete  triumph.  The  na- 
tions are  moving  more  and  more  together;  their 
interests  are  increasingly  one ;  the  old  grudges  and 
animosities  between  them  are  rapidly  breaking  down ; 
the  causes  of  war  are  being  eradicated ;  the  peoples 
are  feeling  deeply  their  kinship,  their  unity  in  a 
common  humanity ;  they  are  getting  their  voice  and 
speaking  out  their  abhorrence  for  the  cruel  system 
which  has  so  long  burdened  and  destroyed  them; 
they  are  determined  that  peace  shall  be  organized  on 
such  solid  bases  that  it  can  never  more  be  broken ; 
and  they  are  making  the  governments  feel  that  they 
are  right  and  will  have  their  way ;  —  these  are  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  with  which  one  returns  to  his 
labors  from  such  a  week  as  that  spent  in  peace  work 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Lucerne. 


The  Interparliamentary  Conference  at 
Brussels. 

Though  now  sixteen  years  old,  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  for  the  promotion  of  arbitration  and 
friendly  relations  among  the  nations  is  yet  but  little 
known  to  the  general  public.  It  is  not  a  popular 
body,  and  does  not  therefore  lend  itself  easily  to  pic- 
turesque reporting.  But  it  is  an  organization  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  bringing  about  the  permanent 
establishment  of  peace  among  the  nations.  Its  mem- 
bership is  entirely  confined  to  members  of  parliament, 
who  are  practical  statesmen  that  have  experience  in 
political  affairs,  and  who  are  close  to  their  respec- 
tive governments  and  know  the  methods  by  which 
governments  are  moved  and  brought  to  act.  The 
Union  has  grown  quietly  to  large  proportions,  having 
now  more  than  two  thousand  members.  Its  annual 
meetings,  therefore,  are  occasions  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest to  those  occupied  with  the  practical  measures 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  general  peace 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  Union  held  its  thirteenth  conference  at  Brus- 
sels, from  the  28th  to  the  31st  of  August.  The  meet- 
ings were  in  the  hall  of  the  Belgian  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  were  presided  over  by  the  distinguished 
Belgian  statesman,  Mr.  Auguste  Beernaert,  long 
speaker  of  the  House.  The  attendance  of  members 
was  larger  than  at  the  St.  Louis  Conference  last  year, 
even  the  American  contingent,  eighteen  in  number, 
being  greater  than  that  which  went  to  St.  Louis. 
Representatives  were  present  for  the  first  time  from 
some  of  the  South  American  states.  Nearly  three 
hundred  delegates  in  all  were  present  from  the  various 
national  groups,  and  when  they  came  together,  filling 
practically  every  seat  in  the  Chamber,  the  spectacle 
was  a  most  interesting  and  inspiring  one,  and  sug- 


gested many  thoughts  about  the  coming  parliament 
of  man. 

It  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  after  so  many 
gloomy  centuries  of  hatred  and  discord  and  blood- 
shed, during  which  the  nations  have  acted  as  if  they 
were  of  different  orders  of  beings  and  natural  enemies, 
we  should  now  see  meeting  regularly  each  year  such 
an  international  body  of  statesmen  as  this.  It  is  evi- 
dence, that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  a  new  order  of 
affairs  has  already  come  to  the  world,  and  that  inter- 
national order  and  peace  are  no  longer  a  dream,  but 
are  now  a  matter  of  the  most  practical  sort,  the  era 
of  which  has  already  begun. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Conference  were  confined 
almost  entirely  to  two  subjects :  that  of  a  general 
treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  and  that  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  regular  parliament  of  the  nations.  Both 
these  subjects  secured  their  place  on  the  program  on 
the  initiative  of  the  American  delegation.  Indeed, 
outside  of  the  American  delegation  there  seemed  to 
be  little  or  no  initiative  in  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Bartholdt,  president  of  the  American  group 
and  the  seventeen  other  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives whom  he  induced  to  go  with  him,  took 
a  strong  lead  in  the  meeting  from  the  very  start. 
Their  presence  was  much  appreciated  by  the  Euro- 
pean members,  for  it  was  the  first  time  since  the 
organization  of  the  Union  that  our  national  Legisla- 
ture had  been  adequately  represented,  only  one  or 
two  Congressmen  having  previously  attended  any  of 
the  conferences.  Mr.  Bartholdt  received  a  royal 
welcome  when  he  rose  to  speak,  his  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  St.  Louis  Conference  last  year  and  his 
remarkable  success  in  increasing  during  the  year  the 
United  States  group  from  forty  to  two  hundred  mem- 
bers having  marked  him  out  as  a  wise  and  efficient  leader. 

The  draft  of  a  general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion, prepared  by  Mr.  Bartholdt  and  submitted  to  the 
Conference,  we  print  in  full  on  another  page,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Bartholdt's  speech  in  explanation  of  it.  We 
confess  that  the  draft  seems  to  us  in  certain  particu- 
lars to  be  open  to  criticism.  As  a  whole  it  is  too 
complex  and  brings  into  connection  with  arbitration 
matters  which  do  not  seem  naturally  related  to  it. 
The  provision  in  Article  III.,  in  regard  to  contra- 
band of  war,  the  opening  and  closing  of  hostilities, 
.  etc.,  would  read  very  strangely  in  a  convention  of 
peaceful  arbitration,  however  proper  it  might  be,  as 
the  nations  now  are,  in  some  other  kind  of  agree- 
ment. Nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  there  is  any  real 
demand  for  international  Courts  of  First  Instance. 
Diplomacy,  either  directly  or  through  special  commis- 
sions, easily  deals  with  the  class  of  cases  which  would 
go  to  these  courts,  and  will  deal  with  them  more  and 
more  easily  as  the  Hague  Court  develops  and  is  more 
widely  used.  Machinery  ought  not  to  be  multiplied 
unless  there  is  real  need  of  it. 

But  Mr.  Bartholdt's  draft  is  a  serious  and  very 
able  study  of  the  subject,  and  we  are  all  under  great 
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obligations  to  him  for  having  spent  so  much  time 
during  the  past  year  in  preparing  it  for  the  Brussels 
Conference.  It  will  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
New  Hague  Conference,  as  it  well  deserves  to  do, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  of  great  utility  in  helping  to 
shape  the  new  arbitration  convention  which  that 
Conference  will  find  itself  under  the  necessity  of 
drafting. 

The  American  proposition  at  Brussels  for  the 
creation  of  a  regular  international  parliament  awak- 
ened great  interest  in  the  Conference.  It  was  very 
ably  presented  and  supported  by  Mr.*Bartholdt  and 
four  or  five  other  members  of  the  delegation  who 
spoke.  It  was  most  encouraging  to  hear  them  one 
after  another  advocate  in  an  unequivocal  way  the 
creation  of  such  an  international  institution,  already 
approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and 
other  eminent  bodies,  which  is  sure  in  the  near  future 
to  be  created  and  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  future 
development  of  civilization. 

The  proposition  was  not,  however,  formally  approved 
by  the  Conference.  Count  Apponyi,  the  distinguished 
Hungarian  statesman,  and  others,  while  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  purpose  of  the  proposal,  felt  that  the 
subject  was  a  most  important  and  at  the  same  time 
difficult  one.  Anything  that  might  be  done  in  this 
direction  must  carefully  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  national  sovereignty  and  autonomy.  The  Confer- 
ence finally  decided  to  refer  the  subject,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  draft  of  an  arbitration  treaty,  to  a  special 
committee,  who  should  further  study  the  subject  and 
have  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Union,  if  this  should  seem  advisable  in 
order  to  get  the  subject  properly  before  the  next 
Hague  Conference. 

The  action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  taking  the 
initiative  for  a  new  conference  at  The  Hague,  as  he 
had  promised  the  Interparliamentary  deputation  at 
Washington  last  year,  as  well  as  his  effort  to  bring 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  to  an  end,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  Conference,  and  a  cablegram  of 
thanks  and  congratulation  was  sent  him.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  anxiety  and  fear  among  the  members 
lest  the  peace  negotiations  at  Portsmouth  might  fail. 
Some  were  very  skeptical  about  the  matter.  The 
first  word  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  negotiations 
reached  Brussels  during  the  last  evening,  while  a 
great  reception  by  the  municipality  was  going  on  in 
the  HStel  de  Ville.  The  delegates  were  overjoyed 
at  the  news,  and  it  was  the  principal  subject  of  con- 
versation during  the  evening.  The  American  delega- 
tion was  enthusiastically  congratulated  on  every  band. 
Count  Apponyi,  who  had  been  very  doubtful  of  a 
successful  outcome  of  the  Portsmouth  Conference,  on 
seeing  the  cablegram,  came  almost  in  a  run  across 
the  reception  hall  to  congratulate  the  present  writer 
that  peace  was  assured  and  that  our  country  had  done 
such  a  noble  service  to  humanity  in  bringing  about 


the  happy  result  He  expressed  very' great  admira- 
tion for  President  Roosevelt  as  a  peacemaker,  as  did 
practically  everybody  whom  the  writer  met  in  Europe. 
The  Conference  was  most  hospitably  received  by 
the  Belgian  Interparliamentary  group  and  the  Brus- 
sels authorities,  and  the  proceedings  ended  by  a  visit 
to  the  Exposition  at  Li£ge,  where  the  last  meeting, 
with  luncheon,  was  held. 


The  International  Law  Conference  at 
Christiania. 

Immediately  following  the  Conference  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  at  Brussels  came  the  twenty-second 
Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association  at 
Christiania,  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  of  September.  It 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  held  by 
the  Association  in  recent  years.  About  eighty  members 
out  of  the  four  hundred  were  present,  representing  ten 
different  countries.  A  large  number  were  of  course 
from  Norway,  where  much  interest  is  taken  in  interna- 
tional law,  especially  in  maritime  law. 

Unusual  interest  was  added  to  the  occasion  by  the 
fact  that  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  building  which 
has  been  constructed  for  the  Nobel  Institute  and  the 
Nobel  Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament.  The 
building,  which  has  a  lecture  hall,  committee  rooms,  lib- 
rary rooms,  and  quarters  for  the  Nobel  Committee,  has 
just  been  completed,  and  this  was  the  first  conference 
ever  held  in  it.  It  was N  therefore  a  sort  of  inauguration 
service  for  the  building  which  is  destined  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  hereafter  in  the  international  peace  move- 
ment, to  the  extension  of  which  Mr.  Nobel  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  great  fortune.  From  this 
building  will  go  out  every  December  the  announcement 
of  the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

The  Conference  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Jus- 
tice F.  Y.  N.  Beichman,  president  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal of  Trondhjem,  as  president.  Mr.  J.  Anderson  Aars, 
president  of  the  Exchange  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee,  which  had  invited  the  Association  to  Nor- 
way, made  the  address  of  welcome,  not  only  in  the  name 
of  the  Exchange  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  also  of 
«the  Barristers  Association  and  the  City  Government, 
both  of  which  contributed  immensely  to  the  success  and 
pleasure  of  the  meeting. 

After  an  excellent  address  by  the  president  of  the 
Conference  the  remainder  of  the  first  day's  session,  after 
the  election  of  vice-presidents  and  secretaries,  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  international  arbitration  and  the 
work  of  the  Norwegian  government  and  parliament  in 
promoting  arbitration  and  neutrality.  The  paper  on  ar- 
bitration presented  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Darby,  secretary  of  the 
Peace  Society,  London,  gave  the  details  of  all  the  latest 
phases  of  the  development  of  the  principle  in  its  practical 
application  in  the  settlement  of  controversies.  The  gov- 
ernment and  parliament  of  Norway  were  shown  to  have 
done  admirable  service  in  promoting  arbitration,  through 
their  official  approval  of  the  principle,  through  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  through  their  subventions  to  the 
Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  etc. 

On  the  second  day  the  subjects  considered  were: 
"  Neutral  Trade  in  Contraband  of  War,"  "  Coals  as  Con- 
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traband  of  War,"  "  Questions  of  International  Law  Aris- 
ing out  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,"  u  Recrudescence  of 
Belligerent  Pretensions  "  and  "  Prize  Courts  and  an  In- 
ternational Prize  Court  of  Appeal."  The  papers  on 
these  subjects  by  Mr.  Douglas  Owen,  of  the  London  Bar, 
Mr.  George  Marais,  Advocate  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
of  Paris,  Dr.  Thomas  Baty,  barrister,  of  London,  and 
Mr.  J.  Pawley  Bate,  lecturer  on  international  law  at  the 
Inns  of  Court,  London,  were  able  and  instructive,  though 
technical  in  character. 

A  resolution  was  voted  by  the  Conference  in  favor  of 
the  neutralization  of  all  passenger  and  mail  steamers, 
under  severe  restrictions  as  to  carrying  contraband  of 
war.  A  resolution  was  also  voted  that  coal  should  be 
considered  only  conditionally  contraband  of  war.  The 
spirit  of  the  Conference  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
extension  of  neutral  rights  and  of  the  increased  restric- 
tion of  the  so-called  rights  of  belligerents. 

On  the  third  day  the  legal  relations  between  charterers 
and  ship  owners,  and  kindred  topics  under  maritime  law, 
were  discussed. 

On  the  last  day  the  topics  discussed  were :  "The  De- 
sirability of  Extending  the  Berne  Railway  Transport  of 
Goods,"  "Rules  for  the  Recognition  of  Foreign  Com- 
panies," "  Foreign  Judgments,"  etc. 

In  relation  to  all  the  subjects  that  came  before  the 
Conference,  there  was  manifested  a  strong  desire  that  the 
governments  should  act  in  a  spirit  of  increasing  coopera- 
tion in  the  interests  of  trade,  of  the  preservation  of  life, 
and  of  the  avoidance  of  friction  through  carelessness  and 
injustice. 

One  could  not  but  observe  the  conspicuous  absence 
from  the  Conference  of  delegates  from  Sweden.  None, 
of  course,  were  expected,  as  the  Conference  met  at  the 
time  when  feeling  between  the  two  countries  was  strongest 
on  account  of  the  formal  withdrawal  of  Norway  from 
the  Union.  But  the  Norwegian  members  of  the  Con- 
ference could  not  have  conducted  themselves  with  greater 
self-restraint  and  propriety  than  they  did.  Not  a  word 
of  criticism  of  Sweden  was  heard,  nor  a  word  of  boastful 
self-justification  of  the  Norwegians.  One  would  not 
have  known,  from  anything  that  was  said,  that  anything 
unusual  had  happened.  Even  in  private  prominent  men 
answered  with  great  care  and  moderation  questions  put 
to  them  about  the  situation.  The  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation was  felt,  but  there  seemed  no  disposition  to  ex- 
aggerate or  make  it  worse  by  rash  and  untimely  speech. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that,  since  such  a 
spirit  as  this  prevailed,  an  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  was  quickly  reached  which  averted  all  danger 
of  war. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  hospitality  could  be  more 
sincere  and  generous  than  that  which  was  extended  to 
the  foreign  delegates.  Every  Norwegian  met  did  his 
best,  with  what  English,  French  or  German  he  knew,  to 
make  us  all  feel  at  home.  On  the  first  evening  there 
was  a  reception,  with  supper,  given  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Committee  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
suburban  resorts ;  on  the  second  afternoon  and  evening 
a  dinner  was  given  by  the  same  Committee  at  another 
of  the  fine  resorts  outside  of  the  city;  on  the  third 
afternoon  the  guests  were  taken  on  an  excursion  on  the 
fjord,  which  terminated  in  another  dinner  on  an  island 
not  far  from  the  city ;  and  on  the  last  evening  a  great 


banquet  was  given  the  members  of  the  Conference  by 
the  municipality  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  mayor.  We  have  heard  of  people 
being  killed  with  kindness,  but  this  week  in  Christiania 
we  came  near  realizing  in  fact  what  it  meant.  Certain 
it  is  that  no  member  of  the  Twenty-second  Conference 
of  the  International  Law  Association  can  ever  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  think  ill  of  the  Norwegians. 


Editorial  Notes. 


The  diplomatic  event  of  the  last  month 
The  Anglo-  ^ag  the  publication  of  the  new  Anglo- 
Treaty.  Japanese  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  Lon- 
don on  the  12th  of  August  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Baron  Hayashi.  We  give  the  text  of 
it  on  another  page  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  examine  its  provisions.  It  is  in  some 
respects  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  two 
powers  three  years  ago,  though  it  is  a  broader  and  much 
more  significant  document.  It  is  open  to  the  serious 
objections  which  may  be  brought  against  all  offensive 
and  defensive  military  alliances,  which  are  wrong  in 
principle,  and  always  work  more  or  less  mischief  in 
practice.  The  treaty  has  already  aroused  much  indigna- 
tion in  Germany,  and  is  quite  certain  to  widen  the  breach 
between  her  and  England.  Its  effect  upon  the  relations 
between  England  and  Russia  is  also  sure  to  be  bad,  as 
it  is  clearly  aimed  against  the  latter  country.  But  it  is 
more  than  a  military  alliance.  Its  main  purpose  is  the 
maintenance  of  general  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  with 
this  aim  we  must  all  sympathize.  It  guarantees  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  China  and  equal  opportunity 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China. 
It  does  not,  however,  treat  Korea  as  it  ought  to  do.  It 
practically  turns  her  over  to  the  control  of  Japan,  and 
to  speedy  annexation  without  consulting  the  Korean 
people.  The  former  treaty  guaranteed  the  independence 
of  Korea.  While  this  new  treaty,  in  spite  of  its  funda- 
mental defect,  goes  a  good  way  in  the  right  direction,  a 
very  much  better  treaty  might  have  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  the  East.  All  the  important  nations  having 
relations  with  the  East  ought  to  have  entered  into  a 
general  treaty  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  commerce, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Eastern  nations.  No  mili- 
tary provisions  of  any  kind  need  have  gone  into  such  an 
agreement.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  etc., 
could  easily  have  been  induced  at  the  present  auspicious 
moment  to  join  in  such  a  purely  peace  compact,  and  thus 
the  whole  Eastern  question  have  been  once  for  all  settled. 
It  seems  strange  that  no  responsible  statesman  should 
have  seen  this  extraordinary  opportunity  to  do  for  the 
East  what  England  and  France  have  done  for  themselves 
in  a  smaller  way  by  the  Great  Agreement  recently  drawn 
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between  them.  The  time  has  not  yet  passed,  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  might  well  find  in  this  direction  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  still  greater  service  for  the  world's  peace 
than  any  which  he  has  yet  rendered. 


The  Perilng 
In 


Later  reports  of  the  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion in  Japan  against  the  government  over 
the  terms  of  the  Portsmouth  peace  treaty 
and  of  the  riots  and  disorders  attending  it  prove  that  the 
earlier  accounts  were  not  at  all  exaggerated.  A  private 
letter  received  at  this  office  speaks  of  the  smoking  ruins 
of  the  offices  of  newspapers  which  had  supported  the 
government,  of  police  stations  wrecked,  of  the  intensity 
of  the  war  spirit  prevailing,  etc.  This  indignation  and 
violence  of  the  people  was  exhibited  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  government  had  decided  to  drop  the  claim  for 
indemnity,  which  had  at  first  been  put  forward  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  order  to  end  the  war.  The  people  had  been 
led  by  the  successes  of  the  Japanese  armies  in  the  field 
to  believe  that  they  could  force  Russia  to  accept  any 
terms  laid  down  by  the  victors,  and  they  proposed  to 
exact  from  the  beaten  foe  enough  to  cover  their  own 
government's  expenses  in  the  war.  This  display  of 
passion  and  determination  to  exact  as  much  as  possible 
from  Russia  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  was  the  natural 
fruit  of  the  conflict.  Something  like  it  has  attended 
every  war.  The  war  passion  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
and  those  who  are  affected  by  it  often  lose  all  sense  of 
reason  and  are  led  blindly  away  by  hatred  of  the  enemy 
and  desire  to  humiliate  him  to  the  utmost  possible  extent- 
The  Japanese  government  is  to  be  warmly  commended 
for  having  stood  firm  during  this  storm  of  violence.  The 
people  will  get  over  their  childish  madness,  and  will  in 
time  see  that  the  government's  course  was  one  of  great 
wisdom.  And  the  government  will  do  well  if  it  learns 
once  for  all  that  war  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  play 
with.  An  intelligent  Japanese,  who  has  been  in  Tokyo 
during  the  entire  conflict,  writes  us:  "The  war  has 
ended  as  we  prognosticated,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  nation.  War  IS  foolish  —  that  is  the  lesson 
taught  by  this  expensive  war." 


Horrors  In 


Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
thus  describes  some  of  the  horrors  which 
attended  the  war  in  Manchuria: 

"  People  who  have  not  witnessed  the  horrors  of  actual 
warfare  —  and  the  present  campaign  is  in  many  respects 
worse  than  the  struggles  of  former  days  —  cannot  realize 
the  fate  that  awaits  the  unfortunate  men  who  are  thus 
condemned  without  appeal  to  die.  Death  pure  and 
simple  would  be  a  boon  as  compared  with  the  destiny  in 
store  for  them. 

"  From  the  day  on  which  they  take  their  places  in  the 
railway  oars  their  ordeal  commences.    Cooped  up  like 


sardines  in  a  tin  box,  they  have  too  little  room,  too  little 
air,  too  little  food,  too  little  exercise,  too  little  heat  in 
winter,  too  much  in  summer.  They  are  not  as  well  off 
as  the  cavalry  horses  in  the  wagons  next  their  own. 
Fatigued,  cramped,  weak,  emaciated,  they  are  whirled 
through  Siberia,  and  dumped  on  some  little  station  in 
Manchuria,  where  no  preparations  have  been  made  for 
them.  Hungry  and  thirsty,  they  have  then  to  march  for 
miles  and  miles  in  a  strange  and  difficult  country,  they 
know  not  whither  or  wherefore.  All  at  once,  without  a 
word  of  warning,  they  are  decimated  by  a  slanting 
hail  of  bullets  which  seemingly  come  from  nowhere. 
They  cannot  reply,  for  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
enemy's  position. 

"  After  that  baptism  of  fire  the  real  horrors  of  war 
begin.  Marches  under  a  scorching  sun  until  the  boots 
drop  off  in  shreds,  the  feet  are  swollen  and  lacerated, 
the  tongue  is  parched  and  black,  and  the  brain  swim- 
ming with  incipient  madness.  Or  else  it  is  winter,  when 
the  toes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  and  it  may  be  the  cheeks,  are 
frostbitten  and  disfigured  forever,  and  when  every  snow- 
heap  exerts  a  weird  fascination  over  the  jaded  and 
drowsy  soldier,  who  often  flings  himself  surreptitiously 
upon  one  and  enters  upon  his  long  last  sleep. 

"But  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  two  awe-inspiring 
demons  of  war  whose  victims  are  more  to  be  pitied  even 
than  Ugolino  in  his  hunger  tower.  I  have  heard  of  sol- 
diers who,  to  quench  their  maddening  thirst  as  they  lay 
wounded  on  the  millet-fields  of  Manchuria,  drank  human 
blood.  I  could  if  needs  were  name  some  who  came 
back  from  the  war  to  their  native  village  invalided,  and 
whose  experience  had  been  even  still  more  horrible. 
4  We  lay  helpless  in  the  fields  like  children,  covered  by 
the  millet  grass.  My  leg  was  as  stiff  as  a  board.  We 
were  fiercely  hungry  like  wolves,  human  wolves.  We 
would  have  eaten  refuse  had  there  been  any  at  hand. 
But  there  was  nothing.  Every  now  and  then  we  cast 
hungry  looks  at  our  dead  comrades,  and  then  we  gazed 
at  each  other.  We  spoke  with  our  eyes,  we  agreed  with 
our  eyes  to  commit  a  heinous  crime.  All  the  talk  was 
done  by  evil  glances.  I  can't  say  how,  but  we  under- 
stood each  other  perfectly.     And  then  —  then  we  did  it' 

"I  break  off  the  grewsome  narrative  here.  It  was 
poignantly  realistic.  Every  detail  burned  itself  into  the 
souls  of  the  invalid's  artless  hearers.  They  saw  the 
whole  sickening  picture  rise  up  in  all  its  ghastliness  before 
their  eyes.     It  filled  them  with  horror." 


Brevities. 

...  On  August  31,  when  the  successful  termination 
of  the  peace  negotiations  at  Portsmouth  was  announced, 
Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  president  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  sent  the  following  telegram  of  congratu- 
lations to  President  Roosevelt : 

"  No  event  in  all  history  has  given  such  powerful  impetus 
to  the  cause  of  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  whole  world  as 
your  brave  and  triumphant  action.' * 

To  this  telegram  the  President's  secretary  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

"The  President  thanks  you  heartily  for  your  congratu- 
lations." 
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.  .  .  The  Cincinnati  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society 
will  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  its  organization  by 
a  public  mass  meeting  on  the  23d  inst.  Judge  Howard 
C.  Hollister  will  preside,  and  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening  will  be  Hon.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  president  of  the  Business  Men's  Club,  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Moffett,  will  also  speak.  A  letter  will  be 
read  from  the  president  of  the  society,  Prof.  P.  V.  N. 
Myers,  now  in  Europe,  who  will  give  an  account  of  the 
Peace  Congress  at  Lucerne,  which  he  attended.  The  city 
pastors  have  been  asked  to  devote  the  previous  Sunday 
to  the  advocacy  of  universal  peace.  We  congratulate 
the  Cincinnati  Society  on  the  vigorous  and  successful 
work  which  it  has  done  during  its  first  year. 

...  A  peace  oonferenoe  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  held 
at  Pacific  Grove,  California,  from  July  30  to  August  4. 
Most  of  the  speakers  during  the  five  days'  meetings  were 
women.  The  program  was  well  carried  out,  and  the 
discussions  following  the  papers  elicited  much  interest. 
44  Peace  Policies,"*44  Christ  the  Prince  of  Peaoe,"  •*  Justice 
as  a  Conservator  of  Peace,"  44The  Science  of  Peace," 
14  The  Attitude  of  Women  toward  the  Peace  Question," 
44  International  Arbitration,"  44The  Passing  of  War," 
44  The  Origin  of  the  Hague  Court,"  "  Peace  a  Stimulus  to 
Trade,"  and  44  What  the  Labor  Unions  Stand  For,"  were 
some  of  the  topics.  There  were  platform  exercises  and 
a  debate  on  the  army  and  navy  and  peaoe  songs.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  first  peace  conference  ever  held  under 
the  auspices  of  a  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  It  ought  not  to  be 
the  last  one. 

.  ••  .  The  peace  convention  called  by  the  Shakers  was 
held  at  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  on  the  31st  of  August. 
About  two  hundred  persons  were  present.  Two  of  the 
principal  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Walter  S.  Logan 
of  the  New  York  Bar  and  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Other  speakers  were  William  Barnes, 
Sr.,  of  Albany,  Bolton  Hall  of  New  York,  and  Rev. 
James  E.  Gregg  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  A  resolution  was 
passed  reprobating  war,  declaring  that  arbitration  had 
already  proved  itself  a  rational  practical  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  disputes,  urging  disarmament  and  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  highways  of  commerce  on  the  ocean. 

.  .  .  The  death  of  Hezekiah  Butterworth  of  Boston, 
editor  for  twenty-five  years  of  the  YoutKs  Companion^ 
removes  a  true  and  beautiful  friend  of  peace,  a  man  of 
pure,  lofty  and  lovely  character,  loved  and  honored  by 
every  one  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  of 
both  prose  and  verse,  his  books  for  the  young  being 
especially  famous.  Some  of  his  peace  poems,  as  others, 
were  of  a  high  order,  notably  the  poem, 44  The  White 
City,"  written  for  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  of  1898. 
Mr.  Butterworth  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  human  brotherhood  and  peace.  He  attended  several 
peace  congresses,  was  a  frequent  speaker  at  peace  con- 
ventions, and  for  many  years  a  member  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Peace  Society,  whose  work  he 
supported  in  the  most  cordial  way. 

.  .  .  An  arbitration  treaty  between  Denmark  and 
France  was  signed  on  September  15,  and  on  September 
21  one  between  Spain  and  Belgium. 


.  .  .  The  Prussian  government  has  sold  to  Belgium 
the  neutral  territory  of  Moreen et,  the  smallest  European 
state,  which  is  thus  blotted  out.  Its  existence  dates 
from  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

.  .  .  Claims  amounting  to  one  million  dollars,  made*by 
the  French  government  against  Venezuela,  have  been 
allowed  by  the  Claims  Commission  which  has  been  sitting 
at  Northfield,  Vt.  Claims  for  much  larger  amounts  have 
been  dismissed  or  disallowed  by  the  Commission.  The 
decision  of  the  umpire,  Judge  Frank  Plumley,  is  final. 

.  .  .  The  evil  effects  of  the  German  military  policy  in 
South  Africa  continue  to  manifest  themselves,  and  all 
foreigners  are  a  prey  to  the  ill-feeling  which  has  been 
engendered  among  the  natives.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Missions,  Bible  House,  New  York,  says  that 
"an  uprising  of  the  natives  in  the  southern  part  of 
German  East  Africa  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
just  now.  The  actual  sufferers  so  far  reported  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  Benedictine  stations.  A  bishop,  two 
missionaries,  and  two  sisters  were  killed  a  month  or  two 
ago  on  the  road  from  Eilwa  to  Liwale.  Two  of  the 
inland  stations  of  this  mission  have  been  attacked  and 
the  missionaries  forced  to  fly  to  the  coast.  Anxiety  is 
felt  for  the  University  Mission  on  the  Rovuma  River 
and  for  the  Berlin  Society's  stations,  which  stretch 
across  from  Dar  es  Salam  to  the  head  of  Lake  Nyasa. 
So  far  no  news  has  been  received  of  injury  to  any  of 
these  stations,  but  the  disturbances  seem  to  be  spreading, 
and  distance  from  the  coast  may  put  the  missionaries  in 
serious  danger." 

.  .  .  The  stenographic  report  of  the  eleventh  annual 
conference  on  international  arbitration  held  at  Mohonk 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  at  the  first  of  June  last,  has  been  published, 
and  copies  of  it  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  secretary, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  at  Mohonk  Lake,  and  enclosing  five 
cents  to  cover  postage.  The  report  contains  all  the 
speeches  delivered  and  is  a  most  valuable  document. 


Put  Up  Thy  Sword. 

BT  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

And  who  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 

The  bravest  hero  ever  born? 
'T  was  one  who  dared  a  felon's  grave, 

Who  dared  to  bear  the  scorn  of  scorn. 
Nay,  more  than  this;  when  sword  was  drawn 

And  vengeance  waited  for  His  word, 
He  looked  with  pitying  eyes  upon 

The  scene,  and  said:  "Put  up  thy  sword." 
Oh  God !  could  one  he  found  to-day 

As  brave  to  do,  as  brave  to  say? 

"  Put  up  thy  sword  into  his  sheath." 
Put  up  thy  sword,  put  up  thy  sword ! 
By  Cedron's  brook  thus  spake  beneath 

The  olive-trees  our  valiant  Lord, 
Spake  calm  and  king-like.    Sword  and  stave 

And  torch,  and  stormy  men  of  death 
Made  clamor.    Yet  he  spake  not,  save 

With  loving  word  and  patient  breath, 
The  peaceful  olive-boughs  beneath : 
"  Put  up  thy  sword  into  his  sheath." 

From  the  Arena, 
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Peace. 

BY  MBS.   WHITON-8TONK. 

From  the  bugles  that  called  to  the  battle,  and  thud  of  the 
armies'  tread ; 

From  the  murderous  swords  uplifted,  with  their  sharp  blades 
running  red; 

From  the  agonized  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  horses,  tramp- 
ing the  dead  — 

Lo!  the  sudden  release  of  the  White  Dove  of  Peace  and  the 
blue  of  the  Summer  o'er  head. 

From  the  hidden  mines'  awful  explosions,  and  cannons'  thun- 
dering boom; 

From  the  bloody  waves  drinking  the  dying,  and  the  running 
of  Hell's  vast  loom; 

From  the  nations  enrapt  in  conflict,  and  their  rulers  enrapt 
in  gloom  — 

Lo!  the  sudden  release  of  the  White  Dove  of  Peace  and  the 
lilies  of  Summer  a-bloom. 

From  the  lion-souled  patriots  fighting  no  grimness  of  Death 

could  appall; 
From  the  mothers  that  went  forth  unweeping,  and  gave  to 

the  Country  their  all, 
With  desolate  hearts  as  of  Rachel,  and  stony  despairs  as  of 

Saul  — 
Lo!  the  sudden  release  of  the  White  Dove  of  Peace  and  the 

whole  world  held  in  thrall. 

From  the  bugles  that  called  to  the  battle  blow  paeans  to  East 

and  to  West 
That  shall  reach  to  earth's  lowliest  valleys  from  mountains 

supremest  contest, 
That  shall  gladden  the  souls  of  the  angels,  in  the  music  of 

angels  expressed, 
From  the  sudden  release  of  the  White  Dove  of  Peace,  that 

was  winged  from  Jehovah's  breast. 

—  In  the  Boston  Transcript 


Annual    Report    of    the    International 
Peace  Bureau  to  the  Peace  Congress. 

The  following  report  on  the  events  of  the  year  1904-6,  relating 
to  peace  and  war,  was  made  by  Mr.  Elie  Ducommun,  Sec- 
retary of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne,  to  the 
Lucerne  Peace  Congress: 

The  butcheries  in  Manchuria  during  the  eleven  months 
which  have  passed  since  the  meeting  of  the  Thirteenth 
Universal  Peaoe  Congress  at  Boston,  in  October,  1904, 
have  finally  discredited  war  throughout  the  entire  world. 
The  uprising  of  public  opinion  against  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  war  has  been  general,  and  especially  has  it 
come  to  be  felt  that  the  nations,  like  individuals,  can  no 
longer  live  without  the  assurance  that  peace  in  the 
future  will  not  be  disturbed. 

The  peoples  of  the  different  countries  therefore  ex- 
perienced an  immense  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction 
when  the  official  representatives  of  the  governments  of 
Russia  and  Japan,  on  the  vigorous  initiative  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  met  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  determine  the  conditions  on  which 
peace  should  be  restored  between  the  two  belligerents. 
Especially  was  this  feeling  great  when  the  news  of 
the  signing  of  the  terms  of  peace,  like  a  rainbow  at  the 
end  of  a  storm,  broke  upon  tne  world. 


It  goes  without  saving  that  the  terms  of  peace  are 
differently  appreciated,  and  that  each  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned would  have  wished  to  get  more  than  has  actually 
been  granted  it.  It  is  observed  also  that  various  organs 
of  the  European  press  have  with  some  anxiety  attempted 
to  forecast  the  consequences  whioh  the  Peace  of  Ports- 
mouth may  bring  to  the  countries  of  the  Occident.  We 
admit  without  question  that  the  powers  concerned  knew 
perfectly  well  what  they  were  doing  when  they  signed 
the  peace  agreement,  and  we  believe  that  the  other 
powers  will,  if  they  only  loyally  agree  among  themselves, 
benefit  likewise  from  the  cessation  of  the  war  in  the  Far 
East. 

However  this  may  be,  humanity  finds  itself  delivered 
from  the  terrible  nightmare  of  a  war  which  was  full  of 
horrors.  The  peace  societies,  the  parliamentary  groups, 
all  the  organs  of  the  peace  movement,  aided  in  bringing 
to  the  world  this  happy  consummation,  by  their  inoessant 
efforts  through  the  press,  public  meetings,  great  petitions, 
and  by  the  constant  pressure  of  personal  and  collective 
influence  upon  the  governments,  up  to  the  very  moment 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
true  to  the  promise  which  he  had  made  in  September, 
1904,  to  a  delegation  of  the  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence, threw  himself  courageously  into  the  breech  and 
made  it  impossible  for  Russia  and  Japan  to  refuse  to  be 
reconciled.    All  honor  to  this  generous  friend  of  peace ! 

The  North  Sea  inoident,  in  its  turn,  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  with  what  facility  international  arbi- 
tration puts  an  end  to  serious  disputes.  It  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  Morocco  dispute  between  Prance  and  Germany 
has  given  rise  to  anxiety.  It  was  feared  that  the  unex- 
pected intervention  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  the 
work  of  expansion  of  France  in  the  Moroccan  territory, 
as  a  result  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  might  disturb 
pacific  relations  on  the  European  continent  and  create 
serious  difficulties.  These  fears  have  now  happily  been 
allayed. 

The  political  horizon  of  Europe  is,  nevertheless,  not 
entirely  clear.  The  Eastern  question  continues  to  trouble 
diplomacy.  Whether  one  turns  his  eyes  towards  the 
island  of  Crete,  where  the  insurrection  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation to  Greece  continues  in  spite  of  the  armed  oppo- 
sition of  the  powers,  or  towards  Macedonia,  where  the 
confusion  has  become  chronic,  or  towards  unfortunate 
Armenia,  sacrificed  to  the  deplorable  Turkish  adminis- 
tration, or  towards  the  Caucasus,  where  civil  war  is 
raging,  one  cannot  help  asking  himself  what  the  powers 
signatory  of  the  Berlin  treaty  of  the  18th  of  July,  1868, 
are  waiting  for  in  order  finally  to  let  their  liberating 
voice  be  heard.  In  reference  to  this  matter,  we  can  only 
renew  the  conclusions  of  our  report  of  last  year  touching 
Macedonia  and  Armenia. 

The  rupture  of  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has 
not  been  one  of  the  least  important  events  of  the  current 
year.  It  had  to  do  primarily  with  matters  of  internal 
government,  but  it  affected  also  certain  international 
relations,  which  it  threatened  to  complicate.  Here  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the  grounds  of  the  separation, 
but  we  may  properly  note  that  in  both  countries  the 
friends  of  peaoe  have  done  their  duty  by  contributing 
powerfully  to  the  direction  of  the  people's  minds  in  the 
way  of  goodwill  and  equity. 
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Troubles  which  arose  in  the  university  circles  of  Ins- 
bruck  for  a  moment  aroused  fears  of  complications  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Austria  and  Italy.  There 
was  talk  of  hostile  feelings  manifesting  themselves  in 
hasty  measures  of  military  defense  on  the  frontier  of  the 
two  countries ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  reason  for  attaching  any  great  importance  to  the 
rumors  which  have  been  afloat  in  this  regard. 

We  point  out  also,  among  the  matters  which  may  pos- 
sibly some  day  darken  the  international  political  horizon, 
the  closure,  said  to  be  projected,  of  the  straits  of  the 
Baltic  Sea.  This  question  has  not  yet  assumed  sufficient 
practical  importance  to  be  made  the  object  of  immediate 
attention,  but  some  incident  may  occur  which  will  force 
public  opinion  to  take  it  into  consideration.  In  such  an 
event,  the  friends  of  peace  would  of  course  be  loyal  to 
their  principles  and  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
largest  and  completest  possible  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  processes  of  colonization  in  certain  countries, 
principally  in  Africa,  have  given  rise  during  the  course 
of  the  year  to  numerous  and  serious  differences.  We 
desire  greatly  that  the  principles  set  forth  in  regard  to 
this  matter  by  numerous  universal  peace  congresses  may 
as  soon  as  possible  find  application  in  these  colonies;  and 
that  they  may  finally  be  delivered  from  the  systematic 
arbitrariness  and  acts  of  cruelty  which  have  hitherto 
prevailed.' 

In  opposition  to  these  disturbing  manifestations  of  the 
old  policy  based  upon  the  right  of  the  strongest,  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  fact  that  a  spirit  of 
general  appeasement  prevails  at  the  present  time  through- 
out the  world.  The  good  sense  of  the  masses  has  come 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  peace,  and  among  them  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  eminently  humanitarian  cause  of 
peace  through  international  justice  has  won  its  case.  A 
similar  spirit  is  taking  possession  of  the  parliaments  with 
ever-increasing  power,  and  the  governments  themselves 
are  proclaiming  on  every  occasion  their  desire  to  main- 
tain peace  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  people. 

We  cite  here  in  support  of  our  statement  the  numer- 
ous visits  which  the  heads  of  states  and  the  parliamentary 
croups  have  made  to  one  another,  the  international 
fetes  which  have  evinced  the  wish  of  the  nations  to  live 
in  peace  with  one  another,  and  the  congresses  held  by 
the  press,  by  the  institutes  of  law,  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties and  the  masonic  lodges. 

The  treaties  of  international  arbitration  which  have 
been  signed  since  the  date  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal 
Peace  Congress  are  as  follows : 

Switzerland  and  Belgium,  November,  1904. 
Switzerland  and  Great  Britain,  November,  1904. 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  November,  1904. 
Switzerland  and  Sweden  and  Norway,  November,  1904. 
Switzerland  and  France,  November,  1904. 
Switzerland  and  Austria- Hungary,  November,  1904. 
Russia  and  Belgium,  November,  1904. 
Belgium  and  Sweden  and  Norway,  December,  1904. 
Russia  and  Sweden  and  Norway,  December,  1904. 
England  and  Austria,  January  12,  1905. 
Belgium  and  Spain,  January  12,  1905. 
Russia  and  Denmark,  March  1,  1905. 


Denmark  and  Belgium,  April  20, 1905. 

Italy  and  Peru,  April  18, 1905. 

Belgium  and  Greece,  May  2,  1905. 

Portugal  and  Sweden  and  Norway,  May  6, 1905. 

Belgium  and  Roumania,  May  27,  1905. 

The  Netherlands  and  Great  Britain,  April,  1905. 

France  and  the  Netherlands,  April,  1905. 

Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  April,  1905. 

We  cannot  better  close  the  present  report  than  by  re- 
calling the  promise  made  by  President  Roosevelt  to  take 
the  initiative  in  calling  a  second  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  states  at  The  Hague  as  soon  as  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  was  over  and  peace  restored.  Here  again 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  taken 
a  position  which  does  him  honor. 

For  the  International  Peace  Bureau, 
Elie  Ducommun. 
Bbrne,  September  15,  1905. 


Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Interna- 
tional Peace  Congress. 

The  Fourteenth  International  Peace  Congress  opened 
at  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  in  the  Kursaal,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  with  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  delegates  present,  the  number  of  which 
was  afterwards  increased  to  over  four  hundred.  Dr. 
Bucher-Heller,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Organiza- 
tion, in  opening  the  Congress,  extended  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  delegates.  Referring  to  .the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  peace  negotiations  at  Portsmouth,  he  was 
glad  that  the  Fourteenth  World  Peace  Congress  could  be 
opened  after  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  had  been 
closed.  He  hoped  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress 
would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  widen  still  further  the 
circle  of  those  who  had  "  faith  in  peace." 

Mr.  Robert  Comtesse,  a  Federal  Councillor  and  former 
president  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  who  had  been  chosen 
honorary  president  of  the  Congress,  also  extended  greet- 
ings to  the  participants  in  the  Congress  in  a  very  strobg 
speech.  He  declared  that  the  peace  idea  aimed  at  a 
very  great  advance  in  humanity.  Even  though  wars 
might  not  be  wholly  prevented  by  peace  efforts,  they 
could  at  any  rate  be  greatly  reduced.  The  settlement 
of  the  Hull  affair  by  means  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Hague  Convention  was  a  remarkable  fruit  of  the  peace 
movement,  and  he  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  under- 
takings to  try  to  secure  the  widest  possible  extension  of 
the  work  and  influence  of  the  Hague  Conferences.  The 
countries  of  the  world  ought  to  come  ever  nearer  and 
nearer  together.  International  peace  he  believed  to  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  vigorous  and  intense  love  of 
country,  and  it  was  a  false  theory  that  it  required  the 
renunciation  of  patriotism.  The  Swiss  people  were  a 
very  patriotic  people,  but  no  people  were  more  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  they  welcomed  most  heartily 
the  workers  for  peace  to  the  soil  of  their  country. 

Representatives  of  the  different  countries  were  then 
called  upon  to  respond  for  their  respective  delegations. 

Prof.  Ludwig  Quidde  of  Munich,  responding  for  Ger- 
many, called  attention,  in  a  fine  speech,  whioh  was 
warmly  applauded,  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Switzerland 
as  a  place  for  holding  the  Peace  Congress,  and  to  the 
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valuable  contribution  which  the  Swiss  people  and  govern- 
ment were  making  to  the  cause  of  international  justice, 
fellowship  and  peace.  He  hoped  that  an  arbitration 
treaty  between  Switzerland  and  Germany  would  soon  be 
signed,  and  that  contact  with  Switzerland  in  the  present 
Peace  Congress  would  give  new  help  and  strength  to  the 
efforts  of  all  the  friends  of  peace. 

The  Baroness  von  Suttner,  who  on  rising  received 
a  genuine  ovation,  as  she  always  does,  spoke  for  the 
Austrian  group  of  peace  workers.  After  extending  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes,  she  exposed  in  a  very  neat  way  the 
absurdity  of  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  efforts  of  peace 
workers.  When  peace  reigns  the  opponents  of  the  peace 
movement  declare  that  these  efforts  are  useless,  because 
we  already  have  peace.  And  when  war  breaks  out  these 
same  critics  make  light  of  the  peace  efforts  as  still  useless, 
since  we  now  have  war.  She  thought  we  need  not  pay 
much  heed  to  these  irrational  fault-finders,  but  go  on  in 
time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war  doing  our  work  for  the 
abolition  of  war. 

Senator  Houzeau  de  Lehaie  of  Mons,  Belgium,  declared 
that  his  country,  one  of  the  smallest,  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  peace.  Belgium  had  been  the  sport 
of  war,  and  had  belonged  first  to  one  state  and  then  to 
another.  Hfs  own  father  was  born  a  Frenohman,  his 
mother  an  Austrian,  he  himself  a  Dutchman,  and  his 
brother  a  Belgian.  He  assured  Switzerland  that  democ- 
racy afforded  the  very  greatest  guaranty  of  peace,  and 
said  that  Belgium  as  a  democratic  state,  like  Switzerland, 
gladly  welcomed  all  peace  efforts. 

Air.  Tsang  Tsi  Fou,  a  young  Chinaman,  representing  a 
peace  group  of  Chinamen  in  Paris  (the  first  of  its  kind), 
and  speaking  almost  faultless  French,  held  the  Congress 
breathless  while  he  described  the  peaceful  character  of 
the  Chinese  people,  and  the  ohange  in  their  disposition 
and  policies  which  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  the 
aggressions  of  the  Western  powers.  China  loved  peace 
and  wished  peace,  and  if  she  now  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  change  her  polioy  and  arm  herself  in  modern 
fashion  for  war,  it  was  not  she  who  was  responsible,  but 
the  powers  that  had  forced  her  to  take  this  course. 

Mr.  Frederik  Bajer,  from  Copenhagen,  long  a  member 
of  the  Danish  Parliament,  responding  for  Denmark,  as- 
sured the  members  of  the  Congress  that  Denmark, 
though  prepared  to  defend  her  rights  and  her  institutions, 
was  devoted  to  peace  and  did  not  wish  to  see  it  in  any 
way  interrupted. 

Frederic  Passy,  now  eighty-four  years  old  and  nearly 
blind,  when  called  upon  to  respond  for  France,  was 
received  with  prolonged  applause.  He  spoke  with  all 
his  old  fire  and  enthusiasm.  He  greeted  Switzerland 
with  its  federation  of  races  as  a  prototype  of  the  coming 
federation  of  the  nations.  Though  patriots  in  their 
different  countries,  it  was  not  as  such  that  they  had 
come  together,  but  rather  as  members  of  the  new  society 
of  humanity,  which  was  higher  and  greater  than  the  sep- 
arate nations.  The  banner  of  this  new  order  the  friends 
of  peace  desired  to  see  wave  above  all  other  banners. 
"  The  true  Frenchman  was  a  true  patriot,  but  also  a  true 
friend  of  peace." 

Response  was  made  for  Great  Britain  by  Felix 
Mosoheles,  who  recounted  what  had  been  done  in  Eng- 
land through  the  Manchester  and  Bristol  National  Peace 
Congresses,  and  how  the  British  friends  of  peace  were 


putting  forth  every  possible  effort  to  extend  their  prin- 
ciples as  far  as  possible  in  the  life  and  polioies  of  the 
nation. 

Further  responses  were  then,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  put  off  till  the  next  day,  and  the  Congress  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  its  organization.  Elie  Duoommun, 
Secretary  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne, 
was  by  acclamation  chosen  president.  Mr.  Geering- 
Christ  from  Bale  and  Mr.  Frey  of  Lucerne  were  chosen 
secretaries.  A  vice-president  was  named  by  each  of  the 
delegations  present  from  the  different  countries,  Edwin 
D.  Mead  being  chosen  for  the  United  States.  To  con- 
stitute the  three  committees  to  prepare  the  business  of 
the  Congress,  one  delegate  for  each  committee  was 
named  for  each  of  the  countries  represented.  For  the 
United  States,  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  was  placed  on 
the  Committee  on  Current  Events,  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames 
Mead  on  that  on  Propaganda,  and  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood  on  that  which  dealt  with  Judicial  subjects  —  ques- 
tions of  International  Law,  etc. 

At  two  o'clock  the  three  Committees  met  and  spent 
the  afternoon  in  preparing  business  for  the  next  day. 
Persons  not  members  of  the  Committees  were  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  sittings. 

An  official  reception,  on  behalf  of  the  Municipality  of 
Lucerne,  was  given  in  the  evening  at  the  National  Hotel. 
The  attendance  of  delegates  and  friends  was  large.  The 
Mayor  being  unavoidably  kept  away,  an  address  of  wel- 
come was  given,  in  his  behalf,  by  Dr.  Zimmerli,  chair- 
man of  the  Reception  Committee  of  the  city.  He  spoke 
first  in  German,  then  in  French,  and  lastly  in  English, 
and  his  remarks  were  muoh  appreciated  by  the  audience. 
After  this  the  evening  was  spent  in  social  intercourse, 
with  the  usual  refreshment  accompaniment. 

Previously,  at  five  o'clock,  a  special  religious  service, 
in  recognition  of  the  Congress,  was  held  in  the  English 
Church,  and  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  English- 
speaking  delegates. 

WEDNESDAY,    SEPTEMBER   20. 

President  Ducommun  called  the  Congress  to  order  at 
half-past  nine,  and  the  responses  from  the  different 
coun tries  were  continued. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  morning  was  Benjamin  F. 
Trueblood,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  American 
delegation  to  respond  for  them.  He  began  by  calling 
attention  to  the  great  success  of  the  series  of  meetings 
held  in  numerous  American  cities  after  the  Boston  Peace 
Congress,  to  the  great  broadening  and  deepening  of 
peace  sentiment  among  the  American  people,  to  the 
large  addition  of  new  members  to  the  peace  societies 
and  to  the  organization  of  several  new  branch  societies. 
The  development  of  interest  among  business  men  and 
commercial  bodies  had  been  especially  marked,  nearly 
a  hundred  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  important 
American  cities  having  passed  strong  resolutions  in 
favor  of  the  widest  possible  application  of  arbitration 
in  the  settlement  of  international  controversies.  The 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade,  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  a  union  of  nearly  fifty  Massachu- 
setts city  Chambers  of  Commerce,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
propose  to  the  United  States  government  to  take  the 
initiative,  in   the  interests    of   peaceful   commerce,   to 
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secure  an  international  agreement  for  the  permanent  neu- 
tralization of  the  great  trade  routes  across  the  Atlantic. 
He  then  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  development 
in  size  and  influence  of  the  Interparliamentary  Qroup 
in  the  United  States  Congress,  which  had  grown  during 
the  year  from  forty  to  more  than  two  hundred  members. 
This  group  had  been  most  influential  in  the  recent  In- 
terparliamentary Conference  at  Brussels,  where  it  had 
proposed,  as  two  of  the  subjects  which  ought  to  be  put 
on  the  program  of  the  New  Hague  Conference,  the 
adoption  of  a  general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the  creation  of  a  con. 
gress  of  the  nations  to  meet  at  stated  periods.  Atten- 
tion was  then  called  by  Dr.  Trueblood  to  the  promise 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Interparliamentary 
deputation  to  take  the  initiative  in  assembling  a  new 
international  conference  to  continue  the  work  com- 
menced in  1899,  and  to  the  President's  prompt  fulfill- 
ment of  his  promise.  Finally  he  spoke  of  the  great 
service  to  humanity  rendered  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
the  steps  whioh  he  had  taken  to  secure  an  end  of  the 
sanguinary  conflict  in  the  Far  East.  In  this  the  Presi- 
dent had  spoken  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  whole 
American  people,  by  whose  influence  he  had  been  urged 
to  take  the  step  which  had  resulted  in  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  failure  of  the  arbitration  treaties  signed  by 
Secretary  Hay  to  go  into  effect  must  not  be  attributed 
to  lack  of  public  or  official  interest  in  arbitration,  for 
this  interest  was  at  the  present  time  much  stronger  than 
ever  before.  The  failure  was  due  to  a  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  Senate  and  the  President  as  to  their  re- 
spective prerogatives  under  the  Constitution  as  parts  of 
the  treaty-making  power  of  the  government.  This 
failure  would  probably  lead  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment taking  the  lead  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  general 
treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  much  more  comprehen- 
sive and  valuable  than  any  treaty  yet  concluded. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Moneta,  president  of  the  Lombard  Peace 
Union,  leader  of  the  peace  movement  in  Italy,  followed 
Dr.  Trueblood.  He  was  much  pleased  to  see  so  large 
a  delegation  of  Americans  in  the  Congress.  Their 
hopes,  he  said,  were  built  upon  America  and  her  accom- 
plishments in  the  peace  movement.  He  spoke  of  the 
great  earthquake  disaster  which  had  just  befallen  his 
country,  and  of  the  large  and  general  help  that  had 
come  from  all  quarters  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 
Unfortunately  this  help  had,  much  of  it,  come  too  late. 
They  were  lacking  in  the  organization  of  peace,  which 
would  protect  and  help  the  individual.  Instead  they 
had  the  organization  of  war,  through  which  single  indi- 
viduals and  the  whole  land  suffered.  He  made  a  power- 
erful  plea  for  the  abandonment  of  the  war  system  and 
for  the  organization  of  peace  everywhere  in  the  interests 
of  the  people. 

The  Netherlands  was  represented  by  Mr.  Baart  de  la 
Faille,  from  The  Hague,  a  leading  member  of  the  gen- 
eral Dutch  Peace  Society.  He  brought  greetings  in  the 
name  of  his  fellow  workers,  and  spoke  of  the  distinct 
progress  which  the  peace  cause  is  making  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Mr.  J.  Novicow,  the  distinguished  Russian  sociolog, 
well  known  in  peace  circles  as  one  of  the  ablest  promoters 
of  the  cause,  said  that  in  Russia  nothing  had  been  formally 
done  since  the  last  peace  congress ;  that  nothing  outward 


was  yet  possible.  But  the  frightful  war  had  done  much 
to  promote  the  idea  of  peace.  The  cause  of  constitutional 
government  was  making  rapid  strides  in  his  country.  A 
national  assembly  would  soon  meet,  and  he  felt  assured 
that  before  long  they  would  surprise  the  world  by  their 
radicalism  in  reform.  The  cause  of  peace  would  at  no 
remote  day  find  in  Russia  one  of  its  foremost  champions. 
(This  speech  coming  from  an  intelligent  Russian  was 
listened  to  with  deep  interest,  and  gave  hope  to  many 
that  a  brighter  day  was  dawning  in  the  East.) 

Mr.  Edward  Waurinsky,  member  of  Parliament,  spoke 
for  Sweden  and  the  many  Swedes  living  abroad  in  many 
countries.  He  hoped  and  believed  that  in  spite  of  the 
warlike  spirit  prevailing  between  the  two  Scandinavian 
countries  and  the  threatening  war  clouds,  peace  would 
nevertheless  win  the  victory. 

The  last  of  the  responses  was  made  by  Mr.  Geering- 
Christ  of  Bale,  in  the  name  of  the  Swiss  Peace  Union. 
The  congress  was  meeting  on  the  soil  which  the  men  of 
Rtltli  had  won  for  freedom ;  he  hoped,  in  the  name  of 
all  mankind,  in  the  name  of  human  rights  and  human 
freedom,  that  mankind  might  likewise  be  released  from 
the  fetters  of  the  tyrant  War. 

The  responses  being  over,  numerous  telegrams  and 
letters  of  greeting  to  the  Congress  were  theh  presented. 

The  first  business  presented  from  the  Committees  was 
a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Questions  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  made  by  Mr.  Fredrik  Bajer  of  Denmark,  on 
the  permanent  neutralization  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. At  the  close  of  his  report  Mr.  Bajer  offered  a 
resolution  which,  after  recounting  the  advantages  of  the 
perpetual  neutralization  of  the  Sund  and  the  Grand  Belt, 
ran  thus : 

"The  Congress  expresses  the  wish  that  the  three  states, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  declare  themselves  perma- 
nently neutral,  and  that  this  neutrality  shall  mean  : 

"  That  in  reference  to  the  continental  and  insular  territory 
of  the  three  countries,  all  the  parties  to  this  territory  shall  be 
at  all  times  absolutely  neutral ;  and 

"  That  in  regard  to  the  principal  waters  which  divide  this 
territory,  their  neutrality  shall  be  permanently  established  on 
the  bases  indicated  (the  Sund  never  to  be  entered  by  ships  of 
war  of  belligerents  in  time  of  war,  but  to  be  open  always  to 
commercial  vessels ;  the  Grand  Belt  to  be  open  at  all  times 
to  ships  of  war  as  well  as  to  those  of  commerce),  and  in 
harmony  with  the  generally  recognized  rules  of  international 
law." 

The  resolution  was  supported  by  J.  G.  Alexander, 
secretary  of  the  International  Law  Association,  and  by 
Mr.  Emile  Arnaud,  president  of  the  International  League 
of  Liberty  and  Peace,  and  then  unanimously  adopted. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  the  annual 
report  of  the  Berne  Peace  Bureau  was  read  by  Senator 
Houzeau  de  Lohaie  and  approved.  (The  report,  in 
English,  is  found  in  full  on  another  page.) 

The  following  resolution,  in  regard  to  the  Armenian 
and  Macedonian  massacres  from  the  Committee  on  Cur- 
rent Questions,  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  Quillard : 

44  The  Fourteenth  International  Peace  Congress,  renewing 
the  wishes  expressed  by  former  congresses,  urgently  entreats 
the  powers  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to  carry  out  without 
further  delay  the  reforms  provided  for  by  Articles  23  and  61 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty  in  regard  to  Armenia  and  Macedonia,  and 
determined  more  especially  in  the  memorandum  of  May,  1895. 
It  extends  to  the  victims  of  the  massacres  of  Transcaucasia  its 
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sympathies,  and  is  deeply  grieved  that  the  Russian  government 
and  the  local  authorities  have  neither  prevented  nor  arrested 
these  massacres." 

Mr.  Quillard,  in  presenting  the  resolution,  set  forth  the 
actual  dreadful  situation,  not  only  in  Armenia  and 
Macedonia,  but  also  in  Transcaucasia.  For  this  latter 
he  declared  the  Russian  government — not  the  Russian 
people  —  to  be  directly  responsible.  These  nations  of 
Europe  were  also  responsible  because  they  had  not  had 
carried  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The 
resolution  was  further  discussed  by  Mr.  Novicow,  who 
declared,  with  deep  regret,  that  these  horrors  were  the 
outcome  of  the  present  policy  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment; by  Madame  T^oumaiau,  an  Armenian  lady,  who 
felt  that  the  only  cure  for  these  ills  was  a  deeper  and 
more  thorough  moral  regeneration ;  by  Felix  Moscheles, 
who  wished  the  resolution  were  more  strongly  worded ; 
by  Madame  Marie  Cheliga,  president  of  the  Women's 
Universal  Peace  Alliance,  Paris;  and  by  Miss  Ellen 
Robinson  of  Liverpool. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  which  was  very  spirited 
toward  the  close,  the  resolution  was  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  for  some  ohange  in  the  wording. 

The  following  cablegram  to  President  Roosevelt  was 
then  presented  by  the  same  Committee : 

44  The  Fourteenth  International  Peace  Congress,  assembled 
at  Lucerne,  thanks  and  congratulates  you'on  the  great  services 
which  you  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  expects 
that  you  will  continue  in  the  way  you  have  begun." 

This  cablegram  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion, 
some  thinking  that  the  Congress  ought  not  to  congratu- 
late one  who  had  only  shortened  a  war  and  not  prevented 
one ;  others  that  the  message  should  express  regret  that 
the  war  had  not  been  prevented.  The  message  was 
then,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  approved  and  ordered 
sent. 

Apropos  of  the  discussion  about  the  cablegram,  Mr. 
Emile  Arnaud  offered  a  resolution  expressing  condemna- 
tion of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  declaring  that  it,  as 
all  wars,  was  useless  and  unnecessary,  useless  because 
the  results  aimed  at  by  the  belligerents  were  in  no  pro- 
portion to  the  awful  sacrifices  caused  by  the  war,  and 
unnecessary  because  the  results  might  have  been  attained 
by  peaceful  negotiations  without  war.  The  resolution, 
which  evidently  had  the  sympathy  of  the  audience,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  for  consideration. 

The  difficult  subject  of  Franco-German  reconciliation 
was  then  taken  up,  and  the  following  resolution,  which 
had  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee  after 
an  entire  afternoon  of  discussion  of  the  various  schemes 
of  reconciliation  proposed,  was  reported  by  Senator 
Houzeau  de  Lehaie : 

44  Whereas,  all  permanent  or  accidental  antagonism  between 
France  and  Germany  is  eminently  prejudicial  both  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  progress,  and  to  the  material  and  moral  interests 
not  only  of  these  two  powers,  but  also  of  the  whole  civilized 
world;  and,  consequently,  it  is  of  universal  interest  to  remove 
or  avoid  the  causes  of  it;  therefore, 

44  Beaolvedy  That  the  Fourteenth  International  Peace  Con- 
gress expresses  its  warmest  appreciation  of  all  efforts  tending 
to  bring  about  a  rapprochement  and  cordial  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

44  The  Congress  asks  general  recognition  of  a  system  of  in- 
ternational law  based  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and 
liberty  and  assuring  the  juridic  settlement  of  all  international 
differences.    It  recognizes  as  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 


this  system  the  principle  that  it  is  forbidden  to  make  any 
political  disposition  of  territories  without  the  free  consent  of 
their  inhabitants.  It  expresses  the  conviction  that  when  this 
system  is  once  solidly  established,  the  questions  of  nationality, 
now  so  burning,  will  lose  much  of  their  acuteness,  and  that 
it  will  then  be  possible  to  apply  the  principles  of  right  thus 
recognized  to  the  results  of  former  conquests. 

44  The  Congress  expresses  the  desire  that  the  French  and 
German  governments  may  enter  into  negotiations,  and  by 
mutual  concessions  and  equitable  compensations  seek  earnestly 
to  establish  between  the  two  countries  a  regime  of  peace  and 
law  conformable  both  to  their  own  interest  and  to  that  of  the 
civilized  world." 

The  Committee  proposed  at  the  same  time  a  second 
resolution,  pointing  out  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
creation  of  a  proper  system  of  international  law.  The 
substance  of  it  was  expressed  on  these  points : 

44 1.  The  relations  between  nations  are  subject  to  the 
same  principles  of  justice  and  morality  as  those  that  govern 
the  relations  between  individuals. 

44  2.  No  one  having  the  right  to  execute  justice  for  himself ; 
no  nation  may  lawfully  declare  war  against  another. 

44  3.  All  differences  between  nations  should  be  settled  by 
juridic  means. 

44  4.    The  autonomy  of  every  nation  is  inviolable. 

44  5.    There  exists  no  right  of  conquest. 

14  6.    The  nations  have  the  right  of  legitimate  self-defense. 

44  7.  The  nations  have  the  inalienable  and  imprescriptible 
right  to  dispose  freely  of  themselves. 

44  8.    The  nations  are  (solidaires)  members  one  of  another." 

The  Congress,  consequently,  appeals  to  all  enlightened 
spirits,  in  the  world  of  law,  of  letters,  of  science  and 
art,  of  agriculture,  of  commerce  and  industry,  to  con- 
secrate themselves  henceforth  with  all  their  power  to  the 
propagation  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  morality  in 
a  way  to  promote  the  organization  of  general  peace,  the 
juridic  settlement  of  all  international  controversies,  and 
the  creation  of  an  international  federation. 

Senator  Houzeau  de  Lehaie,  for  the  Committee,  com- 
mended the  two  resolutions  to  the  audience,  and  hoped 
that  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  Congress  would  show  itself 
united  on  the  subjeot. 

Professor  Quidde  of  Munich,  in  the  name  of  the 
Germans,  commended  warmly  the  resolutions,  and  was 
very  glad  that  a  unanimous  agreement  had  been  reached 
in  committee.  He  was  convinced  that  in  all  Germany 
hatred  of  the  Frenoh  no  longer  existed,  and  that  every 
German  wished  to  have  friendly  relations  with  France. 
The  Germans,  of  course,  could  more  easily  approach  the 
Frenoh  than  vice  i>er*o,*for  in  France  the  wounds  were 
not  yet  healed.  So  much  the  more  noteworthy,  there- 
fore, was  the  fact  that  in  France  the  friends  of  peace 
were  gaining  ground  so  rapidly.  It  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  mankind  that  the  two  nations  should 
work  together.  The  world  needed  the  genius  of  both. 
Out  of  their  mutual  completion  of  each  other  would 
come  something  better  and  higher  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind. 

Frederic  Passy  then  took  the  platform  and  spoke  for 
the  French,  with  his  voice  quivering  and  full  of  emotion. 
He  considered  these  resolutions  the  greatest  work  ever 
done  in  the  peace  congresses.  He  had  come  to  the  Con- 
gress once  more,  though  burdened  with  years,  because 
he  had  not  given  up  hope  of  seeing  realized  his  ideal  of 
a  reconciliation  of  the  Germans  and  the  French.  Great 
applause  followed  his  speech,  and  when  he  reached  out 
his  hand  to  Professor  Quidde,  who  quickly  responded, 
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and  the  two  men  stood  side  by  side  with  clasped  hands, 
the  scene  became  indescribable.  The  whole  Congress 
rose  and  applauded  —  many  even  wept  —  with  a  fervor 
and  depth  of  feeling  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed. 

The  President  asked  all  others  who  had  sent  up  their 
resolutions  to  refrain  from  speaking,  and  the  resolutions 
were  then  voted  with  solemn  unanimity.  The  scene 
was  a  perfectly  spontaneous  one,  and  in  this  consisted 
largely  its  significance.  It  was  the  first  time  that  even 
the  Peace  Congress  had  ever  been  able  to  say  anything 
on  the  difficult  subject. 

The  session  then  closed  at  6.80  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  an  entertainment  was  given  in  the 
Kursaal,  which  many  of  the  members  of  the  Congress 
attended. 

THURSDAY,    SEPTEMBER   21. 

The  Congress  reassembled  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Propaganda  reported  the  following  resolution : 

"  The  Congress  recommends  to  the  peace  organizations  to 
appeal,  in  each  country,  to  business  men  of  recognized  stand- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  peace  movement  by  creating,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Central  Fund  at  Berne,  a  Peace  Propaganda  Fund 
to  be  locally  controlled." 

In  support  of  this  resolution  Mr.  Edwin  Ginn  of  Bos- 
ton read  a  brief  paper,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  great 
inadequacy  of  the  means  at  hand  for  carrying  on  the 
peace  propaganda  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  greatness 
of  the  cause,  and  the  desirability  of  enlisting  men  of 
means  to  furnish  funds  to  do  the  work  as  it  should  be 
done. 

Simple  and  sensible  as  the  proposition  was,  objection 
was  raised  by  the  Socialistic  elements  in  the  Congress  to 
making  a  special  appeal  to  rich  men.  It  was  argued  that 
the  appeal  should  be  to  all  persons  without  respect  to 
the  amount  of  their  wealth,  that  many  small  contribu- 
tions might  thus  be  received  and  interest  in  the  cause 
thus  greatly  extended.  The  discussion  was  participated 
in  by  Edwin  D.  Mead  (supporting  Mr.  Ginn's  proposi- 
tion) and  others,  and  the  resolution  was  finally  referred, 
without  action,  to  the  Berne  Bureau.  (It  is  understood 
that  the  Commission  of  the  Bureau  met  at  once  and  de- 
cided to  lay  Mr.  Ginn's  ideas  before  the  peace  societies 
in  all  countries  through  the  medium  of  the  Bureau's 
"  Semi-Monthly  Correspondence.") 

The  subject  of  the  neutralization  of  the  great  trade 
routes  across  the  Atlantic  was  next  taken  up,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
International  Law : 

"  The  Congress  learns  with  satisfaction  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Massachusetts  (United  States)  has  proposed  the 
neutralization  of  the  ocean  routes  used  by  the  various  trans- 
atlantic steamer  services;  also  that  the  International  Law 
Association,  in  the  recent  conference  at  Christiania,  adopted  a 
resolution  advocating  the  protection  of  mail  and  passenger 
steamers  from  seizure  in  time  of  war,  provision  being  made 
by  international  agreement  to  prevent,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  shipment  and  carriage  of  contraband  of  war  in  such 
vessels. 

"  The  Congress  welcomes  both  of  these  proposals,  the  result 
of  which  would  be  to  diminish  the  risks  at  present  incurred 
by  vessels  engaged  in  postal  and  passenger  service,  which 
recent  experience  has  shown  to  be  productive  of  much  hard- 
ship to  neutral  and  legitimate  traffic." 

The  discussion  of  the  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ashton  Lee  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  delegate  of  the 


Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Congress, 
who  outlined  in  a  brief  paper  the  reasons  which  had  led 
the  Board  to  make  the  proposal.  Mr.  Lee  was  supported 
by  Mrs.  Mead,  who  pointed  out  the  ruinous  recent  de- 
velopment of  military  and  naval  expenses ;  and  by  B.  F. 
Trueblood,  who  set  forth  further  the  grounds  of  the 
action  of  the  Massachusetts  .Board  of  Trade.  He  de- 
clared this  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps  recently 
proposed  in  the  interests  of  the  world's  permanent  peace, 
and  hoped  to  see  the  subject  put  upon  the  program  of 
the  new  Hague  Conference. 

Mr.  Nathan  Larrier  of  France  opposed  the  resolution 
with  the  most  extraordinary  argument  that  commerce 
ought  not  to  be  protected  from  the  perils  of  war.  If 
commercial  men  were  thus  protected  they  would  take 
no  interest  in  the  cause  of  peace !  The  more  commerce 
suffered  from  war,  the  more  the  men  engaged  in  it 
"  would  come  to  our  side."  He  granted,  however,  that 
limitation  of  the  area  of  war  could  be  used  in  support  of 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  Larrier's  arguments  were  replied  to  by  J.  G. 
Alexander  and  Emile  Arnaud,  who  showed  that  the  prop- 
osition was  altogether  in  the  interests  of  general  peace, 
and  that  war,  so  long  as  it  could  not  be  entirely  pre- 
vented, should  be  limited  and  trammeled  as  much  as 
possible. 

Senator  La  Fontaine  of  Belgium  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  regulate 
war,  and  that  this  was  not  the  business  of  a  peace  con- 
gress. He  thought  that  the  worse  war  was  allowed  to 
become  and  the  more  women  and  children  starved  and 
died  in  consequence,  the  better  it  was  for  the  cause  of 
peace !  The  proposition  was,  he  thought,  made  in  the 
interests  of  commercial  capitalists  and  not  truly  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  He  therefore  moved  the  previous 
question. 

His  motion  was  voted  upon,  in  the  midst  of  great  con- 
fusion, and  adopted  by  a  small  majority  and  the  subject 
was  dropped,  though  there  was,  it  seems  to  us  and  many 
others,  a  majority  of  the  delegates  who  strongly  favored 
the  Committee's  resolution,  but  were  confused  in  the 
voting. 

Senator  Houzeau  de  Lehaie  then  reported  from  the 
Committee  the  resolution  on  Armenia  and  Macedonia 
which  had  been  referred  back  to  it,  and  the  modified 
form  was  unanimously  approved. 

At  the  close  of  the  sitting  the  delegates  betook  them- 
selves at  half  past  one  to  a  banquet  at  the  Sweizerhof, 
one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  city.  About  three  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  sat  down  at  the  tables.  Mr.  Schmid, 
City  Councillor,  gave  an  address  of  welcome,  and  there 
were  speeches  by  Senator  La  Fontaine,  Frederic  Passy, 
E.  T.  Moneta,  Gaston  Moch,  the  Chinese  delegates,  and 
two  or  three  others.  No  English-speaking  delegates 
were  called  on,  though  one-third  of  the  guests  were 
English  and  American. 

At  four  o'clock  the  delegates  went  in  a  body  to  visit 
the  Bloch  Museum  of  War  and  Peace.  Mr.  Ducommun 
made  a  short  address  in  which  he  set  forth  the  purposes 
of  Mr.  Bloch,  explained  that  the  building  had  been  leased 
for  only  six  years,  and  that  after  two  years  more  new 
quarters  must  be  found  for  the  museum.  He  made  an 
earnest  appeal  for  funds  for  a  suitable  permanent  build- 
ing for  the  growing  collection,  the  sequel  of  which  we 
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shall  see  farther  on.     Dr.  Zimmerli  also  joined  in  the 
appeal. 

At  five  o'clock  an  important  meeting  of  the  English 
and  German  delegates  was  held  in  the  Hotel  National, 
to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  further  devel- 
opment of  misunderstanding  and  unfriendly  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  peoples.  The  meeting,  at  which  about 
fifty  English  delegates  and  some  thirty  Germans  were 
present,  was  a  harmonious  and  satisfactory  one,  and 
good  fruits  are  expected  from  it. 

FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER   22. 

The  President  opened  the  Congress  at  9.15  o'clock. 

Senator  Houzeau  de  Lehaie  presented  from  his  com- 
mittee a  resolution  expressing  the  extreme  satisfaction 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Carlstad  had  reached  a  pacific  agreement 
in  regard  to  the  conflict  between  the  two  countries,  and 
that  the  danger  of  war  was  passed.  It  congratulated 
both  governments  on  the  happy  outcome  and  on  their 
pacific  disposition  and  mutual  goodwill.  The  resolution 
was  approved  by  acclamation  and  a  telegram  ordered 
sent  to  both  governments. 

The  question  of  an  international  auxiliary  language 
was  next  taken  up.  Mr.  Gaston  Moch  presented  an 
extended  report  on  Esperanto,  which  he  had  prepared 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Berne  Peace  Bureau,  briefly 
explaining  to  the  Congress  the  points  of  the  report, 
strongly  urging  the  approval  of  Esperanto  as  the  de- 
sired language,  and  offering  for  adoption  the  following 
resolutions : 

"  1.  The  Congress  invites  the  societies  in  different  coun- 
tries to  correspond  with  one  another  in  Esperanto,  and  to 
inform  the  Berne  Bureau  when  they  are  ready  to  do  so.  It 
invites  the  Berne  Bureau  to  publish  this  information,  as  it  is 
received,  in  the  Correspondence  Bimensuelle,  and  to  designate 
in  the  Lists  des  Organes  du  Movemente  Pa*ifiste  the  societies 
which  are  ready  to  correspond  in  this  language. 

44  2.  The  Congress  invites  the  Berne  Bureau  to  add  as  soon 
as  possible  an  Esperanto  translation  of  its  publications,  and 
leaves  to  it  the  decision  when  the  time  shall  have  come  for 
the  said  publications  to  appear  entirely  in  this  language. 

u3.  Articles  XI.,  XXXIX.  and  XL.  of  the  rules  of  the 
Universal  Peace  Congresses  are  modified  as  follows: 

"Article  XL  The  duty  of  the  General  Secretary  is  .  .  . 
(/)  to  resume  in  French  and  Esperanto  the  resolutions  adopted. 

"  Article  XXXIX.  The  Minutes  of  the  meetings  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  French  and  Esperanto. 

44  Article  XL.  The  speakers  may  use  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, Esperanto,  Italian  or  the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
the  Congress  is  held." 

The  Congress  was  clearly  largely  opposed  to  the 
'  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  and,  after  some  discussion, 
on  motion  of  B.  F.  Trueblood,  the  whole  subject  was 
referred  to  the  Berne  Bureau. 

Dr.  Max  Kolben,  of  Vienna,  offered  a  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  committee,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congress  deeply  regretted  that  Russia  and  Japan  had 
not  sought  beforehand  to  prevent  the  war  through  the 
use  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention.  He 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  resolution,  urging  the  im- 
portance of  inducing  the  nations  signatory  of  the  Hague 
Convention  to  make  use  of  its  provisions  in  all  oases  of 
misunderstanding  before  going  to  war. 

Mr.  Houzeau  de  Lehaie  reported  from  committee  a 
resolution  which  had  been  offered  by  Professor  Quidde, 


expressing  the  opinion  that  the  prinoiple  of  the  right  of 
a  people  freely  to  dispose  of  itself  should  be  extended 
to  such  countries  as  Korea  and  Manchuria.  The  prin- 
oiple ought  to  be  extended  to  all  peoples,  and  not  to 
those  only  which  are  usually  considered  civilized.  The 
principle  had  unfortunately  been  wholly  ignored  in  the 
peace  treaty  of  Portsmouth  between  Russia  and  Japan. 

The  resolution  was  earnestly  supported  by  Mr.  Novicow 
of  Russia,  who  greatly  regretted  that  the  annexation  of 
Korea  by  Japan  had  been  taken  by  all  the  European 
powers  as  a  matter  of  dburse. 

The  Quidde  proposition  was  then  unanimously  ap- 
proved. 

A  resolution  was  reported  from  committee  and 
adopted,  expressing  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Hon. 
Richard  Bartholdt  in  organizing  the  Arbitration  Group 
in  the  United  States  Congress,  and  promoting  so  effectu- 
ally the  work  of  the  Brussels  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence, particularly  in  the  matter  .of  a  regular  congress  of 
the  nations.  This  resolution  called  out  from  Dr.  6.  B. 
Clark,  ex-M.  P.,  the  statement  that  the  first  practical 
step,  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  toward  the 
realization  of  the  idea  of  a  regular  international  congress, 
had  been  taken  on  the  initiative  of  the  American  Peace 
Society. 

Hon.  Samuel  R.  Thayer  of  Minneapolis,*  ex-United 
States  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  was  then  introduced, 
and  spoke  briefly  on  the  Venezuelan  settlement  by  the 
Hague  Court.  It  was  regrettable,  he  thought,  that  the 
Court  in  this  instance  had  rendered  a  decision  which 
would  give  a  privileged  position  to  powers  that  used 
violence  in  pressing  claims  against  other  nations.  The 
Court  was  gaining  ever  more  prestige,  but  this  award 
had  tended  to  discredit  it  in  the  minds  of  many  as  an 
institution  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  promotion  of  justice 
and  peace. 

The  afternoon  of  Friday  was  spent  in  an  excursion  on 
Lake  Lucerne  to  the  historic  Rutli,  where  the  delegates 
landed,  climbed  the  mountain  side  and  listened  to 
speeches  touching  the  history  connected  with  the  place. 
The  afternoon  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

On  the  return  from  the  excursion  a  very  interesting 
short  session  of  the  Congress  was  held  in  the  City  Hall 
at  six  o'clock.  The  session  was  devoted  to  consideration 
of  the  relations  which  the  Peace  Congress  ought  to  sus- 
tain to  the  peace  movement  going  on  among  working 
men.  The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  Propaganda : 

"In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  along  with  the  peace 
movement  represented  at  this  Congress  there  exists  a  peace 
movement  of  workmen  which  is  daily  growing  stronger; 

"  In  consideration,  further,  of  the  fact  that  this  movement 
tends  to  realize,  by  other  methods  and  principles,  the  very 
end  which  we  pursue; 

44  Further,  that  the  very  future  of  the  work  demands  that 
we  enter  more  and  more  into  contact  with  the  movement  of 
the  workmen;  therefore, 

44  Resolved,  That  the  Congress  appoint  a  commission  com- 
posed of  Messrs.      *******#* 

44  The  object  of  this  commission  shall  be,  proceeding  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Bureau  at  Berne,  to  obtain 
exact  information  concerning  the  conception  of  peace  held  by 
the  workmen,  and  to  select  those  points  which  are  capable  of 
being  incorporated  in  our  program. 

44  The  result  of  this  investigation  and  the  subsequent  de- 
cision shall  constitute  the  principal  discussion  at  the  next 
International  Peace  Congress." 
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The  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Prudhom- 
meaux  of  France  in  a  good  speech,  which  showed  how 
intimately  the  cause  of  peace  is  connected  with  the  inter- 
ests of  labor  and  the  labor  movement.  A  very  fine 
speech  was  also  made  by  Mr.  Appleton  of  England,  rep- 
resenting some  two  millions  of  English  working  men,  in 
which  he  pointed  oat  the  spirit  in  which  the  labor  organ- 
izations should  be  approached  in  order  to  allay  their 
suspicions  and  win  their  cooperation.  He  encouraged 
the  Congress  to  send  fraternal  delegates  to  the  interna- 
tional labor  congresses.  He  believed  the  working  men 
would  respond  in  a  most  cordial  spirit,  if  rightly  ap- 
proached, for  no  class  of  people  were  more  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  as  none  other  was  so  seriously 
affected  by  war.  Addresses  were  also  made  by  Mr. 
Allegret  of  H&vre  and  others,  and  the  resolution  was 
then  adopted  substantially  as  it  had  been  presented. 

SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER   23. 

The  last  session  of  the  Congress  was  held  on  Saturday 
morning  beginning  at  9  o'clock.  The  day  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  week. 
Various  resolutions  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Propaganda  were  adopted.  The  more  important  were 
as  follows : 

"The  Congress  urges  the  members  of  the  Commission  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne  to  put  themselves  in 
communication,  each  in  his  own  country,  with  the  directors 
and  proprietors  of  the  large  newspapers  and  reviews,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  active  and  continued  support  in  favor  of  the 
cause  of  peace." 

"  The  Congress  urges: 

"  First:  That  the  methodical  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
peace  be  introduced  as  part  of  public  education  in  the  primary, 
secondary  and  superior  schools;  and  that  the  anniversary  of 
the  18th  of  May  be  celebrated  in  all  the  schools. 

" Second:  That  the  peace  societies  of  all  countries  take  this 
matter  in  hand  and  seek  out  the  most  practical  means  of  en- 
suring that  this  sort  of  education  shall  be  given  and  try  to 
find  persons  who  will  be  willing  to  defray  the  new  outlay 
which  this  organization  will  occasion.'! 

uThe  Congress  strongly  recommends  the  establishment  of 
international  clubs  in  all  centres  of  the  peace  movement,  the 
objects  of  which  shall  be: 

"  1.  To  promote  good  feeling  and  to  establish  cordial  rela- 
tions between  nations,  to  study  and  advocate  methods  suited 
to  bring  about  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

"2.  To  provide  a  rallying  place  for  the  supporters  of  the 
cause  in  each  centre. 

"8.  To  form  libraries  composed  mainly  of  works  devoted 
to  international  questions. 

"4.  To  organize  a  system  of  mutual  membership  among 
the  different  clubs. 

uThe  constitution  and  form  of  such  clubs  to  depend  on 
local  circumstances  and  the  financial  resources  at  command." 

A  resolution  was  also  voted,  in  substance,  asking  the 
Ministers  of  Publio  Education  in  the  different  countries 
to  make  an  effort  to  establish  a  system  of  international 
education  which  would  provide  for  common  programs  in 
a  certain  number  of  institutions,  for  exchange  of  students 
of  a  certain  grade  of  scholarship,  for  an  international 
university  to  teach  especially  the  comparative*  history  of 
literature,  science,  art,  law,  philosophy,  pedagogy,  eco- 
nomics, politics,  etc.  The  resolution  invited  the  peace 
societies  to  investigate  carefully  the  question  of  the  organ- 
ization of  an  international  system  of  education.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  was  appointed  to  receive  com- 


munications on  the  subject,  of  which  Mr.  Emile  Arnaud, 
Luzarohes,  France,  was  made  chairman. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  morning  was  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  Questions  of  International  Law,  which  * 
designates  some  of  the  important  subjects  which  the 
leaders  of  the  peace  movement  think  ought  to  be  put  on 
the  program  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference: 

"  The  Congress  expresses  the  hope  that  the  second  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  will  give  to  international  society  juridical 
and  federative  institutions  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible. 
These  institutions  should  be  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  an  interna- 
tional federation  of  the  peoples,  which,  respecting  and  guar- 
anteeing their  independence  and  autonomy,  will  assure  the 
friendly  and  juridical  solution  of  all  their  conflicts,  the  con- 
certed management  of  their  common  interests,  the  establish- 
ment of  measures  suited  to  render  that  solidarity  which  unites 
the  members  of  the  society  of  civilized  nations  a  reality,  and 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  state  of  war,  or  of  armed  peace  which 
pushes  all  the  nations  to  augment  their  armaments  indefinitely, 
which  provokes  among  peoples  new  antagonisms,  which  brings 
innumerable  evils  upon  humanity,  and  which  threatens  civili- 
zation with  the  gravest  danger. 

"  Consequently  the  Congress,  in  which  nationalities  are 
represented,  expresses  its  earnest  desire  to  see  the  following 
questions  conoluded  in  the  program  of  the  Conference: 

"  1.  The  limitation  of  the  military  burdens  which  now 
press  heavily  on  the  world,  by  the  limitation  of  armed  forces 
on  land  and  sea,  and  of  military  and  naval  budgets.  And  in 
order  to  arrive  at  disarmament,  which  will  be  the  final  result 
of  the  establishment  of  international  juridical  relations. 

"  2.  The  establishment  of  an  international  assembly,  which 
should  meet  at  regular  intervals,  to  deliberate  on  questions  of 
general  interest  to  the  nations. 

u  8.  The  organization  of  an  administrative  bureau,  charged 
(a)  with  the  application  of  the  decisions  of  the  international 
assembly;  (b)  with  the  preparation  of  the  program  of  this 
assembly,  and  especially  with  the  study  of  methods  suited  to 
the  management  of  the  common  interests  of  the  states  and  to 
the  development  and  perfecting  of  international  life. 

"4.  The  adoption  of  the  needful  measures  for  the  codifica- 
tion of  international  law. 

"  5.  The  obligation  of  powers  in  dispute  to  have  recourse 
to  the  methods  of  conciliation  provided  by  the  convention  of 
the  29th  of  July,  1899,  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

((6.  And  the  conclusion,  between  all  the  nations  repre- 
sented in  the  Conference,  of  a  permanent  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion treaty,  as  general  as  possible,  stipulating  final  recourse 
to  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Court  at  The  Hague." 

This  session  of  the  Congress  was  made  memorable  by 
the  announcement  of  a  great  gift  to  the  Bloch  Peace 
Museum.  On  the  previous  day,  during  the  visit  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Museum,  President  Ducommun  had  an- 
nounced that  the  lease  of  the  building  in  which  the 
Museum  is  now  housed  would  expire  in  two  years  and 
could  not  be  renewed.  He  therefore  appealed  to  the 
friends  of  peace  for  funds  for  a  building  worthy  of 
the  Museum,  and  for  the  further  development  of  the 
peace  collection.  At  this  last  business  session  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  a  Polish  Count,  Gourowski, 
had  made  a  gift  of  600,000  francs  (1120,000)  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  Museum  a  permanent  home,  and 
making  it  a  real  museum  of  peace  against  war.  Count 
Gourowski  was  present  in  the  audience,  and  of  course 
received  a  great  ovation. 

Before  adjourning  the  Congress  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  meet  next  year  in  Milan,  Italy. 

At  the  final  banquet,  which  followed  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  addresses  were  made  by  Edwin  D.  Mead 
of  Boston,  Dr.  G.  B.  Clark  of  England,  J.  Novicow  of 
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Russia,  Fredrik  Bajer  of  Denmark,  Frederic  Passy  of 
France,  etc. 

In  the  evening  a  great  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Lttwengarten,  which  was  attended  by  nearly  two  thou- 
sand people.  The  Baroness  von  Suttner  was  one  of  the 
ohief  speakers,  and  made  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
eloquent  speeches  she  had  ever  been  heard  to  deliver. 
There  were  also  addresses  by  Emile  Arnaud  from  France, 
J.  Novicow  from  Russia  and  Miss  Ellen  Robinson  from 
Liverpool,  England. 

Just  at  the  close  of  this  meeting  came  a  warm  response 
from  President  Roosevelt  to  the  message  which  had  been 
sent  him.  With  the  enthusiasm  which  this  awakened, 
the  Congress  closed  —  a  Congress  which,  with  whatever 
defects  it  may  have  had,  will  probably  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  influential  ever  held. 


Address  of  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt  at 

the  Brussels  Interparliamentary 

Conference. 

In  8upport  of  the  Draft  of  a  General  Arbitration  Treaty 
Presented  by  Him, 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference : 
It  is  advisable  of  course  that  a  treaty  of  arbitration  be 
evolved  which  is  fit  to  become  a  model,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  can  hope  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
every  nation.  Is  such  a  thing  possible  at  the  present 
time  or  in  the  near  future  ?  It  is  not  now  possible  to 
secure  universal  assent  to  a  treaty  of  arbitration  such  as 
Holland  and  Denmark  have  concluded,  though  that  is 
surely  the  ideal  toward  which  the  world  is  moving  and 
at  which  it  will  in  due  time  arrive.  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  United  States  is  ready  now  to  enter  into  such  a 
treaty  with  every  nation,  provided  ail  nations  will  agree 
to  enter  into  an  international  legislature  where  the  law 
can  be  made  whioh  international  courts  are  to  administer. 
Having  a  voice  in  such  a  legislature  and  with  the  leading 
minds  of  the  world  available  as  international  judges,  the 
United  States  would  not  hesitate  to  go  the  full  length  of 
agreeing  to  arbitrate  all  questions ;  for  it  will  have  faith 
in  making  right  and  reason  prevail  in  the  international 
congress  and  before  the  international  courts. 

If  Europe  doubts  this,  let  the  United  States  be  put  to 
the  test  by  coupling  these  two  propositions  and  present- 
ing them  for  her  acceptance.  This,  however,  is  im- 
possible, for  the  nations  are  not  prepared  to  make  any 
such  proposition.  And  some  may  ask,  How  can  this  be 
true  of  the  United  States  when  such  a  limited  treaty  as 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  could  not  find  sanction  in 
that  country?  The  answer  is  that  the  defects  of  this 
agreement  killed  it  in  America;  and,  indeed,  the  defeat 
of  these  treaties  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  fixed 
the  thought  of  the  world  on  these  defects  only  to  make 
it  plain  how  they  can  be  removed. 

The  draft  of  a  treaty  which  is  presented  herewith  is 
submitted  as  a  basis  for  discussion  in  evolving  a  treaty 
fit  to  become  a  model  as  the  result  of  the  world's  experi- 
ence in  international  arbitration  distilled  in  the  light  of 
the  most  recent  events.  The  work  of  the  pioneers  (such 
as  Burritt  and  others)  has  been  consulted.  The  actual 
history  of  arbitration  has  been  digested.  Treaties  of 
arbitration  which  have  been  concluded  have  been  read, 


compared  and  classified.  The  work  of  conferences  on 
this  subject  has  been  carefully  considered,  particularly 
the  work  of  certain  conferences  in  the  United  States 
itself,  the  great  Pan-American  Conference  of  Washing- 
ton in  1890  and  the  Hague  Conferences.  So  that  in  its 
preparation  individual,  national  and  international  effort 
heretofore  made  in  this  cause  has  been  fully  and  freely 
utilized.  And  the  draft  as  presented  contains  the  best 
thought  put  forward  from  any  of  these  directions  and 
which  seems  reliable  under  existing  conditions. 

The  Treaty  of  The  Hague  is  the  basis  upon  which  it 
reposes,  and  to  strengthen  and  magnify  the  Hague 
Tribunal  is  its  object.  The  clause  defining  the  subjects 
to  be  submitted  is  taken  from  the  resolution  of  the  great 
Pan-American  Congress  organized  and  presided  over  by 
James  6.  Blaine,  which  contained  representatives  from 
every  American  nation,  and  will  be  found  acceptable  to 
those  nations  —  a  thing  of  no  small  moment  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  plan  is  to  secure  the  assent  of  all  nations 
to  this  treaty.  These  subjects  are  enumerated  in  Article 
I.  (see  above). 

Without  going  into  all  the  details,  many  of  which 
speak  for  themselves,  it  will  suffice  to  state  as  a  general 
proposition  that  this  treaty  attempts  to  use  all  the  good 
in  all  the  treaties,  and  to  oorrect  such  defects  as  are 
apparent  in  them  without  going  beyond  what  is  now 
realizable.  In  order  to  indicate  how  this  result  is 
reached,  I  may  take  the  Anglo-French  Treaty,  the 
Argentine  Treaties  and  the  Hague  Treaty  as  typical. 

1.  The  Anglo-French  Treaty.  A  treaty  on  the  line 
of  this  agreement  cannot  pass  the  United  States  Senate, 
because  it  does  not  define  clearly  enough  what  is  in- 
cluded in  it.  That  question,  which  is  the  vital  one,  is 
left  for  a  subsequent  special  agreement  between  the 
parties.  Now  this  subsequent  agreement  is  to  be  entered 
into  between  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  contract- 
ing powers,  and  by  ratifying  such  a  treaty  the  Senate 
would  really  renounce  its  right  to  pass  judgment  on 
what  kind  of  questions  are  to  be  arbitrated.  If,  how- 
ever, the 'kind  of  questions  to  be  arbitrated  are  specified, 
as  they  are  in  the  proposed  model  treaty,  the  Senate  will 
exercise  its  judgment  when  the  treaty  is  ratified,  and  will 
readily  leave  mere  administrative  acts  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Executive.  The  arbitration  movement 
needs  the  United  States  for  its  full  success.  The  United 
States  needs  European  acceptance  of  this  classification 
of  questions  that  are  arbitrable,  in  order  that  it  may 
enter  into  general  treaties  of  arbitration  instead  of  going 
on  in  the  old  way  of  submitting  individual  cases  to  arbi- 
tration whenever  this  is  found  possible.  When  the 
clause  in  the  proposed  treaty  is  examined,  it  is  found 
that  arbitration  is  made  obligatory  only  in  such  cases 
as  all  well-meaning  governments  may  be  personally 
expected  to  settle  in  this  manner. 

2.  The  Argentine  Treaties.  Under  these  treaties  it 
is  agreed  to  refer  all  questions  to  arbitration  except  such 
as  effect  the  constitution  of  the  contracting  powers. 
This  leaves  the  signatory  power  under  the  necessity  of 
defending  by  force  the  fundamental  right  to  constitute 
itself  as  it  pleases,  even  after  general  assent  to  a  treaty. 

The  treaty  herewith  suggested  is  based  on  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  all  nations  have  the  right  to  organize 
themselves  as  they  choose  and  to  be  supreme  in  their 
own  domain.    The  arbitration  courts  would  be  found  to 
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respect  these  rights  by  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  giv- 
ing them  jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  provided 
that  an  appeal  to  arms  may  be  taken  from  a  decision 
affecting  these  or  any  other  rights  not  enumerated  in 
Article  1.  This  really  guarantees  to  all  nations  all  their 
vital  interests,  leaves  them  free  to  defend  them  even 
against  judicial  invasion,  and  removes  all  reason  for 
reserving  from  arbitration  the  questions  affeoting  vital 
interests  or  national  honor. 

8.  The  Treaty  of  The  Hague.  In  attempting  to 
strengthen  and  magnify  the  Hague  Tribunal  it  is  neces- 
sary of  course  to  correot  any  defects  and  supply  any 
omissions  in  the  treaty  on  which  it  is  founded.  The 
method  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague  for  select- 
ing judges  to  try  any  particular  case  is  defective  in  this, 
that  even  after  the  naming  of  two  judges  each  by  the 
two  disputant  nations  no  sure  way  of  selecting  the  fifth 
is  provided.  Here  it  is  provided  that  a  member  of  the 
highest  court  of  a  nation  not  interested  in  the  dispute  be 
chosen  by  lot,  if  the  Court  cannot  be  constituted  fully 
by  the  method  provided  in  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague. 
And  who  is  worthier  to  judge  between  nations  than  the 
men  to  whom  the  several  nations  have  entrusted  judg- 
ment in  their  most  vital  national  interests? 

The  Hague  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever.  It 
can  act  only  in  cases  voluntarily  submitted  to  it,  and  it 
has  not  the  proper  power  to  develop  a  system  of  pro- 
cedure. This  treaty  corrects  both  these  defects,  giving  the 
court  jurisdiction  over  those  questions  in  which  arbitration 
is  made  obligatory,  and  authorizing  it  to  develop  a  suit- 
able system  of  procedure.  So  that  by  this  treaty  the 
Hague  Court  will  not  only  be  founded  upon  the  work  of 
jurisdiction,  but  will  become  an  integral  self-acting  part 
of  the  world's  judicial  machinery. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague  can  be 
terminated  on  one  year's  notice.  Provision  is  here 
made  for  prolonging  its  life  after  notice  of  denunciation. 
Three  years  is  suggested,  for  this  reason :  It  takes  that 
long  to  build  a  warship.  And  this  provision  will  tend 
toward  decrease  in  naval  construction  after  the  treaty 
is  generally  adopted,  because  new  ships  can  be  ordered 
on  notice  of  denunciation  and  be  in  service  by  the  time 
the  treaty  expires. 

Furthermore,  there  would  be  a  political  party  in  every 
action  opposed  to  denunciation,  and  the  increased  war 
preparation  would  give  them  good  ground  to  stand  on, 
and  in  three  years  they  might  carry  the  country  against 
denouncing  the  treaty  before  the  notice  became  effective. 
These  are  the  main  things  that  would  be  accomplished 
by  this  treaty :  the  Hague  Tribunal  would  be  strength- 
ened and  magnified,  being  given  a  proper  place  among 
judicial  institutions  and  thus  enabled  more  easily  and 
surely  to  grow  in  power  and  favor.  International  courts 
inferior  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  would  be  constituted 
which  would  serve  as  anterooms,  not  as  rivals,  to  that 
Court,  keeping  out  such  questions  as  ought  to  be  decided 
by  inferior  tribunals  and  inducing  the  nations  to  use  the 
Hague  Court  in  questions  proper  for  it. 

The  plan  for  these  Courts  of  First  Instance  removes 
some  serious  objections  to  arbitration  which  have  already 
made  themselves  felt.  Among  them  is  the  fear  of  deci- 
sions by  judges  who  have  no  knowledge  of  national  or 
local  conditions.  The  judges  comprising  these  Courts  of 
First  Instance,  being  chosen  from  the  highest  courts  of 


the  disputant  nations,  would  understand  looal  conditions, 
and  errors  from  prejudice  or  partiality  on  their  own  part 
would  be  corrected  on  appeal  to  the  High  Court  at  The 
Hague. 

The  treaty  is  submitted  as  an  aspiration  toward  the 
highest  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  suitable  concession  to 
existing  conditions,  in  order  that  it  may  hope  for  imme- 
diate and  universal  acceptance.  This  is  hoped  for  from 
the  provision  allowing  each  nation  to  endorse  the  pro- 
cedure part  of  the  treaty,  thus  putting  it  into  effect,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  endorse  the  essential  part  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  willing  to  go,  thus  making  the  treaty 
narrow  in  scope  for  backward  nations,  broad  in  scope  for 
advanced  nations,  but  operative  to  some  extent  among  all 
nations  now,  and  destined  to  come  into  fuller  operation 
among  all  as  fast  as  any  nation  rises  to  the  height  of 
honor  involved  in  abandoning  war  and  accepting  arbi- 
tration on  a  just  basis  in  its  stead. 

The  American  people  would  prefer  to  sweep  away  all 
these  distinctions  and  differences  and  create  now  all  the 
governmental  machinery  necessary  to  administer  justice 
among  nations  as  it  is  administered  among  the  United 
States.  They  must  content  themselves,  however,  with 
making  painful  and  slow  steps  forward,  but  they  are  re- 
solved to  go  forward  until  the  best  is  attained,  however 
long  the  way  or  great  the  effort  required. 


Draft  of  a  General  Treaty  of  Arbitration. 


BY    HON.   RICHARD    BARTHOLDT. 


Submitted 


President  of  the  Arbitration  Group  in  Congress 
to  the  XHIth  Interparliamentary  Conference. 

With  a  view  to  substituting  judicial  decisions  accord- 
ing to  recognized  principles  of  law  for  war  between 
nations,  the  signatory  powers  have  entered  into  the  fol- 
lowing general  treaty  of  arbitration,  which  is  based  upon 
the  recognized  right  of  every  nation  to  organize  itself  in 
such  a  manner  as  it  may  choose  and  to  be  supreme  in  its 
own  domain,  without,  of  course,  freeing  it  from  responsi- 
bility for  its  acts  contrary  to  recognized  principles  of 
international  law.  (See  Sir  Henry  Maine  on  Interna- 
tional Law,  p.  60.     Hannis  Taylor  on  International  Law.) 

Article  I.  All  differences  which' grow  out  of  the 
interpretation  or  enforcement  of  treaties,  which  concern 
diplomatic  or  consular  privileges,  boundaries,  rights  of 
navigation,  indemnities,  pecuniary  claims,  violations  of 
the  right  of  personal  property,  violations  of  recognized 
principles  of  international  law,  shall  be  tried  by  the  inter- 
national courts,  established  under  this  treaty  and  the 
Treaty  of  The  Hague,  Seotion  30  et  seq. 

Article  II.  All  other  questions  of  whatever  charac- 
ter shall  be  referred  to  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  consti- 
tuted according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  The 
Hague  (Title  III.,  Article  9-14),  or  to  a  court  constituted 
as  provided  herein,  and  decided  on  appeal  by  a  Court  of 
the  Permanent  Tribunal  at  The  Hague,  before  resort  to 
arms.  Alleged  violations  of  this  clause  shall  be  tried  by 
the  international  courts  as  provided  for  questions  included 
in  Article  I. 

Article  III.  Upon  filing  of  a  statement  of  its  con- 
tention in  a  case  of  the  kind  included  under  Article  I  [., 
either  power  may  serve  notice  that  it  will  be  proper  for 
its  treaty-making  power  to  accept  or  reject  the  decision, 
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otherwise  it  will  be  considered  that  the  decision  of  the 
courts  shall  be  final  as  in  cases  coming  under  Article  I. 

In  case  the  treaty-making  power  elects  to  reject  a  de- 
cision after  same  is  rendered,  before  commencement  of 
hostilities  the  powers  concerned  and  the  Administrative 
Council  at  The  Hague  shall  agree  upon  and  publish  what 
shall  be  considered  contraband,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals,  as  understood  by  the  belligerents,  and  the  day 
for  commencing  and  ending  of  hostilities,  and  the  terri- 
tory within  whioh  war  may  be  waged.  This  being  done, 
the  question  of  war  or  peace  shall  be  referred  to  the 
people  of  the  appealing  nation  for  their  decision  before 
war  is  actually  declared. 

Article  IV.  Courts  of  First  Instance  shall  be  con- 
stituted as  follows :  Upon  notice  of  resort  to  arbitration 
by  either  party  to  a  dispute,  the  members  of  the  Highest 
Court  of  each  power  concerned  shall  name  two  of  their 
own  number,  or  any  other  two  persons  whom  they  con- 
sider competent,  as  judges.  These  shall  each  name  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  the  last  member  of  the 
Court  shall  be  chosen  by  lot  from  those  so  named,  and 
he  shall  be  the  presiding  judge,  unless  he  request  the 
judges  to  elect  a  presiding  judge  other  than  himself. 

But  by  mutual  consent  of  ail  the  designated  judges, 
the  presiding  judge  may  be  chosen  by  them.  In  such 
oase  he  need  not  be  a  member  of  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

Article  V.  All  oases  under  both  Articles  I.  and  II. 
shall  be  tried  first  by  a  court  constituted  as  above,  or  by 
a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  unless  all  parties  concerned 
agree  to  begin  action  in  the  High  Court  of  The  Hague. 
There  may  be  an  appeal  in  all  cases  to  the  High  Court 
of  The  Hague,  unless  the  decision  is  unanimous,  the  ques- 
tion pecuniary,  and  the  amount  adjudged  is  less  than 
£1,000,000. 

There  must  be  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  The 
Hague  before  exercise  of  the  right  to  resort  to  arms 
remains ;  for  such  right  shall  hereafter  be  exercised  only 
after  a  decision  by  a  High  Court  of  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
either  upon  original  hearing  of  a  controversy  or  upon 
an  appeal  from  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  or  from  a  Court 
of  First  Instance,  constituted  as  provided  herein. 

Article  VI.  The  Courts  of  First  Instance  shall  de- 
ride upon  all  rules  of  procedure,  appoint  ail  necessary 
agents  and  fix  their  compensation,  designate  the  time 
and  place  of  their  sittings,  etc.,  and  shall  render  their 
decisions  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  The 
Hague  on  this  subject ;  and  shall  have  power  to  tax  costs 
and  fees  for  maintaining  the  necessary  officers  of  the 
Court,  and  order  such  sums  to  be  paid  in  by  the  litigants, , 
during  the  action,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  current 
costs. 

Article  VII.  Either  party  to  a  controversy  may 
deliver  to  the  other  party  or  parties  a  statement  of  its 
contention,  and  is  entitled  to  a  -judgment  according  to 
the  same,  to  be  entered  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Hague  Court, 
unless  it  receives  a  counter-statement  in  a  reasonable 
time.  Upon  application  and  proof  of  delivery  of  such 
statement  of  the  case,  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall*  desig- 
nate what  would  be  a  reasonable  time  for  delivery  of 
counter-statement,  and  shall  so  notify  the  other  party  or 
parties. 

A  judgment  by  default  may  be  set  aside  by  the  olerk 
.  for  reasonable  cause. 

Upon  issue  joined,  the  olerk  shall  certify  the  faot  with 


proper  papers  to  the  Highest  Court  of  each  power  con- 
cerned, if  the  case  is  to  be  tried  before  a  Court  of  First 
Instance. 

If  the  case  is  to  come  before  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
or  before  a  Court  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  the  clerk  of 
the  Hague  Tribunal  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  con- 
stitute such  a  Commission  or  Court  as  provided  in  this 
treaty  and  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague. 

When  the  judges  for  the  trial  of  a  case  shall  have  been 
selected  it  shall  be  proper  for  them  to  decide  and  an- 
nounce to  the  contending  parties  the  reasonable  rules  of 
procedure  to  be  followed  for  taking  evidence,  hearing 
motions,  etc.,  time  and  place  of  trial,  sittings  of  Court,  etc. 

Rules  of  procedure  once  announced  and  followed  shall 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  procedure  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  of  the  Courts  of 
First  Instance,  and  of  the  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  but 
may  be  changed  by  the  Court  or  Commission  of  Inquiry 
especially  constituted  to  try  any  question  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  any  party  at  the  first  session  after  its  constitu- 
tion, or  by  the  Judges  during  any  case,  on  their  own 
initiative. 

Article  VIII.  If  a  Court  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  or 
a  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  not  be  constituted  by  the 
method  provided  in  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague,  the  clerk 
of  the  Hague  Court  shall  summon,  by  lot,  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Highest  Court  of  the 
nations  signatory  of  this  treaty,  not  of  the  parties  to  the 
action,  from  whom  the  Court  or  Commission  shall  be 
completed,  by  such  method  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Court. 

In  making  the  members  of  the  Highest  Courts  of  the 
nations  eligible  for  duty  on  the  International  Court  and 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  it  is  intended  that  only  those 
who  are  actively  judging  in  their  own  nation  shall  be 
eligible  to  judge  between  nations. 

Article  IX.  Denunciation  of  the  Treaty  of  The 
Hague  by  a  nation  shall  remove  its  judges  from  the 
International  Courts,  and  therefore  the  high  contracting 
parties  agree  that  neither  of  them  shall  denounce  the 
Treaty  of  The  Hague  while  this  present  treaty  remains 
operative.  And  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
provided  for  by  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague,  and  such 
other  courts  as  are  hereby  or  may  hereafter  be  created 
by  the  signatory  powers,  shall  have  and  exercise  the 
jurisdiction  created  by  the  present  treaty  until  the 
present  treaty  is  denounced,  even  though  the  other 
signatory  powers  of  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague  may 
have  previously  denounoed  that  treaty. 

And  in  order  to  make  this  article  of  this  present  treaty 
effectual,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree,  so  long  as 
this  present  treaty  remains  in  force,  to  keep  their  mem- 
bers of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  duly  ap- 
pointed as  provided  in  said  Treaty  of  The  Hague. 

Article  X.  This  treaty  shall  continue  in  force  three 
years  after  denunciation  by  either  of  the  signatories  or 
adhering  parties  thereto ;  a  denunciation  by  one  nation 
shall  not  terminate  it  as  between  the  other  signatories  or 
those  that  may  adhere  to  it  after  original  execution. 

Article  XI.  The  number  of  judges  to  be  selected, 
as  herein  provided,  for  the  trial  of  any  controversy, 
shall  be  five,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  parties,  or 
unless  the  number  of  nations  in  a  case  before  the  Courts 
of   First  Instance   necessitates  for  such   case  a  larger 
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number ;  and  decision  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  judges. 

Article  XII.  The  president  of  a  Court  or  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  constituted  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Court  after  it  is  fully  constituted, 
except  as  provided  in  Article  IV. 

Article  XIII.  The  Court  shall  determine  the  lan- 
guage to  be  used  in  any  case. 

Article  XIV.  International  Courts  and  Commis- 
sions of  Inquiry  shall  have  power  to  tax  the  costs  of  all 
cases  according  to  their  judgment 

Article  XV.  All  nations  whose  people  are  engaged 
in  commerce  with  the  people  of  any  of  the  signatory 
powers  may  adhere  to  this  treaty  at  any  time.  In  the 
event  of  their  unwillingness  to  agree  to  the  judicial 
determination  of  all  such  questions  as  are  included 
herein,  with  the  notice  of  their  adherence,  they  may 
designate  such  classes  of  controversies  as  they  will  refer 
to  arbitration  under  this  treaty.  Upon  such  designation 
the  treaty  shall  become  operative  for  such  controversies 
between  all  the  powers  that  have  adhered  to  the  treaty 
in  all  its  parts  or  have  designated  the  same  olasses  of 
controversies  as  arbitrable. 

Article  XVI.  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  entire 
freedom  of  action  by  ail  signatory  powers  in  a  matter 
which  concerns  a  power  not  signatory  hereto. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  signatory  powers,  etc. 


Text  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth. 

Following  is  in  substance  the  treaty  of  peace  signed 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  September  5,  by  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  plenipotentiaries,  Mr.  de  Witte,  Baron  de 
Rosen,  Baron  Komura  and  Minister  Takahira : 

The  peace  treaty  opens  with  a  preamble  reciting  that 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  desir- 
ing to  close  the  war  now  subsisting  between  them,  and 
having  appointed  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  and 
furnished  them  with  full  powers,  which  are  found  to  be 
in  form,  have  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  treaty  of  peace, 
and  arranged  as  follows : 

Article  I.  Stipulates  for  the  regstablishment  of 
peace  and  friendship  between  the  sovereigns  of  the  two 
empires  and  between  the  subjects  of  Russia  and  Japan, 
respectively. 

Article  II.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
recognizes  the  preponderant  interest  from  political,  mili- 
tary and  economical  points  of  view  of  Japan  in  the 
Empire  of  Korea,  and  stipulates  that  Russia  will  not 
oppose  any  measures  for  its  government,  protection  or 
control  that  Japan  will  deem  necessary  to  take  in  Korea 
in  conjunction  with  the  Korean  government,  but  Russian 
subjects  and  Russian  enterprises  are  to  enjoy  the  same 
status  as  the  subjects  and  enterprises  of  other  countries. 

Article  III.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  territory 
of  Manchuria  be  simultaneously  evacuated  by  both  Russian 
and  Japanese  troops,  both  countries  being  concerned  in 
this  evacuation,  their  situations  being  absolutely  identi- 
cal. All  rights  acquired  by  private  persons  and  com- 
panies shall  remain  intact. 

Article  IV.  The  rights  possessed  by  Russia  in  con- 
formity with  the  lease  by  Russia  of  Port  Arthur  and 


Dalny,  together  with  the  lands  and  waters  adjacent, 
shall  pass  over  in  their  entirety  to  Japan,  but  the  proper- 
ties and  rights  of  Russian  subjects  are  to  be  safeguarded 
and  respected. 

Article  V.  The  governments  of  Russia  and  Japan 
engage  themselves  reciprocally  not  to  put  any  obstacles 
to  the  general  measures  (whioh  shall  be  alike  for  all  na- 
tions) that  China  may  take  for  the  development  of  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  Manchuria. 

Article  VI.  The  Manchurian  railway  shall  be  oper- 
ated jointly  between  Russia  and  Japan  at  Kouangt- 
ohengtse.  The  two  branch  lines  shall  be  employed  only 
for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes.  In  view  of 
Russia  keeping  her  branch  line  with  all  rights  acquired 
by  her  convention  with  China  for  the  construction  of 
that  railway,  Japan  acquires  the  mines  in  connection 
with  such  branch  lines  which  fall  to  her.  However,  the 
rights  of  private  parties  or  private  enterprises  are  to  be 
respected.  Both  parties  to  this  treaty  remain  absolutely 
free  to  undertake  what  they  deem  fit  on  unappropriated 
ground. 

Article  VII.  Russia  and  Japan  engage  themselves 
to  make  a  conjunction  of  the  two  branch  lines  which 
they  own  at  Kouangtchengtse. 

Article  VIII.  It  is  agreed  that  the  branch  lines  of 
the  Manchurian  railway  shall  be  worked  with  a  view  to 
assure  commercial  traffic  between  them  without  ob- 
struction. 

Article  IX.  Russia  cedes  to  Japan  the  southern 
part  of  Sakhalin  Island  as  far  north  as  the  fiftieth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  together  with  the  islands  depending 
thereon.  The  right  of  free  navigation  is  assured  in  the 
bays  of  La  Perouse  and  Tartare. 

Article  X.  This  article  recites  the  situation  of  Rus- 
sian subjects  on  the  southern  part  of  Sakhalin  Island, 
and  stipulates  that  Russian  colonists  there  shall  be  free, 
and  shall  have  the  right  to  remain  without  changing 
their  nationality.  Per  contra,  the  Japanese  government 
shall  have  the  right  to  force  Russian  convicts  to  leave 
the  territory  which  is  ceded  to  her. 

Article  XI.  Russia  engages  herself  to  make  an 
agreement  with  Japan,  giving  to  Japanese  subjects  the 
right  to  fish  in  Russian  territorial  waters  of. the  sea  of 
Japan,  the  sea  of  Okotsk  and  Behring  Sea.  % 

Article  XII.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  en- 
gage themselves  to  renew  the  commercial  treaty  existing 
between  the  two  governments  prior  to  the  war,  in  all  its 
vigor,  with  slight  modification  in  details  and  with  a  most 
favored  nation  clause. 

Article  XIII.  Russia  and  Japan  reciprocally  engage 
to  restitute  their  prisoners  of  war  on  paying  the  real 
cost  of  keeping  the  same,  such  claim  for  oost  to  be  sup- 
ported by  documents. 

Article  XIV.  This  peace  treaty  shall  be  drawn  up 
in  two  languages,  French  and  English,  the  French  text 
being  evidence  for  the  Russians  and  the  English  text  for 
the  Japanese.  In  case  of  difficulty  of  interpretation,  the 
French  document  to  be  final  evidence. 

Article  XV.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty  shall  be 
countersigned  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  two  states  within 
fifty  days  after  its  signature.  The  French  and  American 
embassies  shall  be  intermediaries  between  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  governments  to  announce  by  telegraph  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 
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Two  additional  articles  are  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Article  I.  The  evacuation  of  Manchuria  of  both 
armies  shall  be  complete  within  eighteen  months  from 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  beginning  with  the  retirement 
of  troops  of  the  first  line.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
eighteen  months  the  two  parties  will  only  be  able  to 
leave  as  guards  for  the  railway  fifteen  soldiers  per 
kilometre. 

Article  II.  The  boundary  which  limits  the  parts 
owned  respectively  by  Russia  and  Japan  in  the  Sakhalin 
Island  shall  be  definitely  marked  off  on  the  spot  by  a 
special  limitographio  commission. 


The  New  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty. 

PREAMBLE. 

The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  being 
desirous  of  replacing  the  agreement  concluded  between 
them  on  January  30,  1902,  by  fresh  stipulations,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles,  whioh  have  for  their 
objeot : 

A.  Consolidation  and  the  maintenance  of  general 
peace  in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  India. 

p.  The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all 
the  powers  in  China  by  insuring  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all 
nations  in  China. 

C.  The  maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia 
and  of  India,  and  the  defense  of  their  special  interests  in 
the  said  regions. 

Article  I.  It  is  agreed  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion 
of  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  any  of  the  rights  or 
interests  referred  to  in  the  preamble  are  in  jeopardy,  the 
two  governments  will  communicate  with  one  another 
fully  and  frankly,  and  consider  in  common  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  those  menaced  rights 
and  interests. 

Article  II.  If,  by  reason  of  an  unprovoked  attack 
or  aggressjye  action,  wherever  arising,  on  the  part  of 
any  other  power  or  powers,  either  contractor  be  in- 
volved in  war  in  defense  of  its  territorial  rights  or  special 
interests  mentioned  in  the  preamble,  the  other  contractor 
shall  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally,  and  both 
parties  will  conduct  war  in  common  and  make  peace  in 
mutual  agreement  with  any  power  or  powers  involved 
in  such  war. 

Article  III.  Japan  possessing  paramount  political, 
military  and  economic  interests  in  Korea,  Great  Britain 
recognizes  the  right  of  Japan  to  take  such  measures  for 
the  guidance,  control  and  protection  of  Korea  as  it  may 
deem  proper  and  neoessary  to  safeguard  and  advance 
those  interests,  provided  always  that 'such  measures  are 
not  contrary  to  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for 
the  commeroe  and  industry  of  all  nations. 

Article  IV.  Great  Britain  having  special  interests 
in  all  that  conoerns  the  security  of  the  Indian  frontier, 
Japan  recognizes  her  right  to  take  such  measures  in  the 
proximity  of  that  frontier  as  she  may  find  necessary  for 
safe-guarding  her  Indian  possessions. 

Article  V.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
neither,  without  consulting  the  other,  will  enter  into  sep- 


arate agreements  with  another  power  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  objects  described  in  the  preamble  of  this  agreement. 

Article  VI.  In  the  matter  of  the  present  war  be- 
tween Japan  and  Russia,  Great  Britain  will  continue  to 
maintain  strict  neutrality  unless  another  power  or  powers 
join  in  hostilities  against  Japan,  in  which  case  Great 
Britain  will  come  to  the  assistance  of  Japan,  will  conduot 
war  in  common,  and  will  make  peace  in  mutual  agree- 
ment with  Japan. 

Article  VII.  The  conditions  under  which  armed 
assistance  shall  be  afforded  by  either  power  to  the  other 
in  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  present  agreement, 
and  the  means  by  which  such  assistance  shall  be  made 
available,  will  be  arranged  by  the  naval  and  military 
authorities  of  the  contracting  parties,  who  from  time  to 
time  will  consult  one  another  fully  and  freely  on  all 
questions  of  mutual  interest 

Article  VIII.  The  present  agreement  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  VII.,  come  into  effect  imme- 
diately after  the  date  of  signature  and  remain  in  force 
for  ten  years  from  that  date.  In  case  neither  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  have  been  notified  twelve  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years  of  the  inten- 
tion of  terminating  the  agreement,  it  shall  remain  binding 
until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  on  which 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  denounced  it ; 
but  if,  when  the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives,  either 
ally  is  actually  engaged  in  war,  the  alliance,  ipso  facto, 
shall  continue  until  peace  shall  have  been  concluded. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized  by 
their  respective  governments,  have  signed  this  agreement 
and  affixed  their  seals.  Done  in  duplicate  at  London 
August  12,  1905. 

Lansdowne. 

Hatashi. 

■  «  ♦  >■ 

Form  of  Bequest. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 

•  «  ♦  »■ 
Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 
The  Minnesota  Peace  Societt, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
R.  J.  Mendenhall,  President. 
Miss  A.  B.  Albert  son,  Secretary. 
The  Kansas,  State  Peace  Society, 

Wichita,  Kansas 
4  George  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  President. 

J.  M.  Naylor,  Secretary. 
New  York  German-American  Peace  Society. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President, 

5  West  63d  Street. 
Gustav  J.  Voss,  Secretary,  221  East  87th  St. 
Henry  Feldman,  Treasurer,  103  Second  Ave. 
The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  op  Cincinnati. 
50  Wiggins'  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Philip  V.  N.  Myers,  President, 
Starhuck  Smith,  Secretary. 
The  Women's  Peace  Circle  op  New  York. 
Mrs.  Harry  Hastings,  President. 
Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society." 

Art.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  all  true 
religion  and  morality,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  illustrate  the 
inconsistency  of  war  with  this  spirit,  to  show  its  baleful 
influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  devise 
means  for  insuring  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Abt.  III.  All  persons  desirous  of  promoting  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may  become  members  of 
this  society. 

Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  member  of  the  Society  shall  pay  a 
yearly  contribution  of  two  dollars;  the  payment  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  at  one  time  shall  constitute  any  person  a  Life 
member. 

Abt.  V.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Ajar.  VI.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publij 
cations  of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ez-officio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at 
suoh  time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to 
receive  their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Abt.  IX.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed ; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


Publications  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Basso- Japanese  War.— 48  pages 
and  cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Congress.  —  By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1008.    Price  5  ots.  each, 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones,  LL. 
B.    New  edition,  20  pages.    5  ots.  each,  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism,  or  Mankind  One  Body.— 

By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D.      New  edition . 
Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Hague  Conrt  in  the  Pious  Pnnd  Arbitration.  —Address 
of  Hon.  William  L.  Penfield,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  May  28,  1908. 
Price  5  cts.  each. 

The  Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  32  pages.  Price  5  cts.  each.  $2.60 
per  hundred. 


A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement. — Prepared  by  Lucia  Ames 
Mead.  A  reprint  of  the  American  Peace  Society's  Card- 
display  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  A  most  val- 
uable compendium  of  statistics,  brief  arguments,  facts, 
etc.  26  pages,  large  print.   Price  10  ots. ;  $7.50  per  hundred. 

A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War.  —  By  Noah  Wor- 
cester, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  first  published 
in  1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Essay  on  Wan— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  Tiew.— By  Ernest  How- 
ard Crosby.    Revised  edition.    $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Women  and  War*  —  By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron.  4  pages.  40 
cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

A  French  Plea  for  Limitation  of  Armaments.  —  By  Baron 
d'Kstournelles  de  Constant.  Address  delivered  in  the 
French  Senate.    28  pages.  Price  5  cts.  $3.00  per  hundred. 

The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
tration.—By  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  Address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  April 
15,  1002.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred.    Third  edition. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By  William  Penn.    First  published  in  1603.     24  pases, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  20  pages. 
Price  5  cts.  each.    $2.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Text  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.— Price  5  cts.  each. 

Perpetual  Peace.  —  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.  — By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.  82  pages.  5  cents  each.   $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  War  System;  Its  History,  Tendency,  and  Character,  in 
the  Light  of  CiTiliiation  and  Religion.  — By  Rev.  Reuen 
Thomas,  D.D.    New  edition.    Price  10  cts.,  prepaid. 

Report  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  of  1898.  — Price 
postpaid,  cloth  75  cts. ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Report  of  the  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference.  —  Held 
at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1001.  Contains  all  the 
papers  read.    Price  15  cts.  postpaid. 

Seventy-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.    Price,  postpaid,  5  cents. 

The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent  History.— By  Alexander  Mackennal,  D.  D.  Address 
delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  Council,  Bos- 
ton, September  22, 1800.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools.  — By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 
8  pages.    Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Government.  — 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    24  pages  with  cover. 
5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

History  of  the  Seventy-five  Tears'  Work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  — 16  pages.    Two  copies  for  5  ots. 

A  Battle,  as  it  appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.  —  By  Rev.  R.  B. 

Howard.    Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    Price,  postpaid,  20  cts. 

per  hundred. 
The  Cherry  Festival  of  Naumburg.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 

Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washington's  Anti-militarism.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  8.  4 
pages.    Price  35  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Coals  of  Fire.  — By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends' 
African  Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price 
30  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.  — 8  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
per  hundred,  postpaid. 
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The  Woman's  Journal. 

The  Woman's  Journal,  edited  weekly 
at  8  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  by 
Henry  B.  Blackwell  and  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell,  gives  the  news  of  the  move- 
ment for  equal  rights  for  women  all 
over  the  world.  $1.50  per  year.  Trial 
subscription,  8  months,  25  cents. 
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-—Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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LAY  DOWN  YOUR  ARMS.  By 
The  Baroness  von  Suttner.  Au- 
thorized English  translation  by  T. 
Holmes.  New  edition,  oloth,  65  cts. 

SUMNER'S  ADDRESSES  ON 
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THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT 
THE  HAGUE.  By  Frederick 
W.  Holls,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
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Conference.  572  pages,  octavo. 
Price,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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WAR.  Containing  Dr.  Channing's 
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The  New  Conference  at  The  Hague. 

The  attention  of  people  everywhere  is  now  turn- 
ing to  the  New  Conference  which  is  soon  to  gather  at 
The  Hague.  For  more  than  a  year,  or  ever  since  the 
Interparliamentary  deputation  saw  the  President  in 
Washington  in  September  of  last  year,  the  nieeting 
of  a  second  conference  like  that  of  1899  has  been 
assured.  Now  that  the  Russo-Japanese  war  is  out  of 
the  way  active  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
meeting. 

The  turn  in  affairs  by  which  the  Czar  of  Russia  is 
to  issue  the  official  invitations  to  the  Conference  has 
come  as  a  real  surprise  to  many.  President  Roosevelt 
had  already,  through  Mr.  Hay,  addressed  an  inquiry 
to  the  various  governments,  and  they  had  all  expressed 
themselves  as  ready  to  join  in  the  Conference  as  soon 
as  the  proper  time  should  come.  It  was  therefore 
expected  by  everybody  that  the  initiative  taken  by 
the  President  would  be  followed  up  as  soon  as  the 
Eastern  war  was  over,  and  that  the  formal  invita- 
tions to  the  meeting  would  be  sent  out  by  the  Nether- 
lands government  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
It  seems  to  us  still  that  that  course  ought  to  have 
been  followed,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results 
from  the  meeting. 

One  can  well  understand  the  wish  of  the  Czar, 
who  called  the  first  conference,  to  be  the  promoter  of 


the  second  also.  His  desire  to  do  this  must  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  discredit  which  the  war 
has  cast  upon  him  as  a  promoter  of  peace.  This  has 
no  doubt  brought  great  distress  to  him,  and  his  desire 
to  restore  the  confidence  lost  is  a  most  laudable  one, 
particularly  as  he  is  known  to  be  a  sincere  friend  of 
peace,  and  was  from  the  beginning  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  State  Council  which  brought  on  war. 
He  was  practically  helpless  in  the  situation,  and  as 
the  head  of  the  state  had  to  appear  in  a  rdle  which 
was  extremely  distasteful  to  him. 

President  Roosevelt's  willingness  to  step  aside  and 
let  the  Czar  lead  in  convoking  the  Conference  is, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  an  act  of  great  con- 
siderateness  and  courtesy.  It  is  a  fine  example  of 
a  spirit  which  has  been  all  too  rare  in  international 
relations,  and  will  tend  to  make  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  in  the  deliberations  perhaps  even 
stronger  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  meeting  had 
been  convened  by  the  President.  The  credit,  how- 
ever, of  initiating  the  movement  for  the  assembling 
of  the  Conference  will  always  rightly  be  given  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  Conference  is  to  meet,  —  that  is  the  important 
thing.  It  will  differ  from  the  first  Conference  in 
being  a  real  world  gathering.  The  South  and  Central 
American  republics  are  included  in  the  invitation,  as 
they  were  not  in  1898,  and  they  will  doubtless  all 
send  representatives.  So  that  instead  of  twenty-six 
powers  participating,  there  will  be  some  forty-four. 
That  will  give  a  significance  to  the  Conference  which 
the  first,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  have. 

It  has  been  hinted  in  some  papers  that  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  Conference  will  be  to  deal  with 
certain  questions  of  the  laws  of  war  which  have  been 
made  prominent  by  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict.  This 
we  do  not  believe.  Certain  laws  of  war,  particularly 
as  regards  the  rights  of  neutrals,  will  be  dealt  with, 
but  that  will  constitute  a  very  minor  part  of  the 
work.  The  Conference  must  not  be,  will  not  be, 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  post-bellum  meet- 
ing for  the  arrangement  of  certain  details  of  the  con- 
duct of  fighting.  It  is  to  be  like  the  first,  a  great 
constructive  Peace  Conference,  whose  chief  task  will 
be  to  lay  more  broadly  and  deeply  the  foundations  of 
a  juridic  order  which  will  ensure  to  the  world  general 
peace,  and  usher  in  an  era  when  there  will  be  little 
or  no  need  for  rules  of  war.  The  public  sentiment 
of  the  civilized  world  will  be  vastly  more  potent  at 
The  Hague  this  time  than  it  was  seven  years  ago, 
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and  it  will  insist  that  the  Conference  give  its  atten- 
tion to  the  high  tasks  of  constructive  work  for  which 
its  calling  has  been  demanded. 

It  is  not  possible  just  yet  to  determine  all  the  sub- 
jects which  will  be  put  upon  the  program,  but  in 

.  general  they  are  well  understood  and  mapped  out. 
The  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  Peace  Congress, 
the  International  Law  Association,  the  National  Peace 
Conferences,  eminent  diplomats  and  international 
jurists,  the  great  monthly  and  weekly  journals,  etc., 
have  all  been  studying  the  topics  with  which  the 
Conference  ought  to  deal  and  making  practical  sug- 
gestions thereon. 

There  is  considerable  skepticism  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  the  question  of  reduction  or  limita- 
tion of  armaments  practically  dealt  with.  But  the 
demand  for  their  arrest  and  reduction  has  become  so 
great  and  so  insistent  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
Conference  tp  neglect  the  subject,  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  some  practical  step,  even  if  small,  is  not 
taken.     A  general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  for 

.  all  the  nations,  stipulating  final  recourse  to  the  Hague 
Court  for,  at  least,  certain  classes  of  controversies,  is 
certain  to  find  a  leading  place  in  the  deliberations. 
The  numerous  arbitration  treaties  which  have  already 
been  concluded  between  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
those  of  South  America,  two  and  two,  have  paved  the 
way  and  created  a  strong  demand  for  something  more 
general  and  comprehensive.  There  is  a  third  subject 
which  which  will  take,  or  ought  to  take,  a  command- 
ing place  in  the  deliberations,  namely,  that  of  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  congress  or  parliament  of 
the  nations  to  meet  periodically  for  the  discussion 
of  international  problems.  The  interest  in  this  pro- 
posal that  has  developed  since  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  first  brought  it  practically  before  the 
public,  has  been  quite  unprecedented,  and  there  will 
be  an  almost  irresistible  demand  from  many  sources 
that  it  be  dealt  with  at  The  Hague.  Many  are  hoping 
that,  as  a  beginning  of  a  practical  solution  of  the 
question,  the  coming  Conference  may  recommend  to 
the  governments  that  The  Hague  meetings  may  be 
made  regular  and  periodic  hereafter.  Out  of  that 
everything  else  would  grow  in  time. 

Among  the  other  subjects  whose  consideration  will 
naturally  come  up  will  be  (a)  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrals,  (b)  the  inviolability  of  private  property 
at  sea  in  time  of  war,  (c)  the  codification  of  interna- 
tional law,  (d)  the  renewal  of  certain  expired  con- 
ventions of  the  first  Hague  Conference,  (e)  and  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  neutralization  to  further 
territories  and  waterways,  including,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  neutralization  of  the  great  trade  routes  on  the 
ocean,  as  proposed  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Trade. 

w  In  order  that  this  new  Hague  Conference  may  accom- 
plish all  that  needs  to  be  done,  there  ought  to  be,  as 
there  was  in  the  case  of  the  meeting  in  1899,  a  great 


uprising  and  expression  of  public  interest  in  the  work 
which  is  expected  of  it.  It  ought  to  be  talked  about, 
and  written  about,  and  "  resolved  "  about,  and  prayed 
and,  preached  about,  until  the  whole  public  atmos- 
phere becomes  surcharged  with  the  force  of  it.  In 
this  direction  lies  for  the  moment  the  duty  of  every 
one  of  us.  It  will  not  yet  do  to  take  too  much  for 
granted.  The  first  Hague  Conference  was  saved 
from  uselessness  and  powerfully  vitalized  by  the 
crusade  which  preceded  and  attended  it,  and  though 
there  is  not  the  danger  of  failure  in  this  case  that 
there  was  in  that,  yet  the  coming  Conference  will 
accomplish  a  great  work  or  a  small  one,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  intelligent  public  pressure  that  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it. 


Some  Lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War. 

It  is  not  possible  yet  to  draw  all  the  lessons  of  the 
conflict.  Some  of  the  most  certain  fruits  of  war  are 
gathered  only  after  many  years.  It  will  be  so  in  this 
case.  But  there  are  lessons  which  require  no  time 
to  understand,  and  the  sooner  they  are  allowed  to 
come  home  to  men  the  better  for  the  world. 

We  do  not  refer  here  to  such  lessons  as  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  promoters  have  drawn  from  the  fight- 
ing. They  have  been  quick  to  turn  the  processes  of 
the  war  to  their  own  purposes.  They  have  found 
their  theories  of  the  necessity  of  big  battleships,  or 
of  swarming  flotillas  of  torpedo  boats,  or  of  special 
forms  of  tactics,  forts,  bayonet  charges,  etc.,  supported 
or  knocked  over,  and  they  hurry  to  have  these  lessons 
applied  to  the  armaments  and  war  training  of  their 
own  countries.  They  ask  for  bigger  ships  and  stouter 
fortifications  and  deadlier  explosives.  With  these 
lessons  we  have  nothing  to  do.  They  have  to  do 
with  the  art  of  death  and  destruction,  of  conquest 
and  humiliation  of  fellowmen,  and  we  leave  them  to 
those  who  still  believe  in  international  duelling  and 
international  slaughter. 

One  of  the  most  evident  lessons  of  the  war  is  the 
one  to  which  we  called  attention  last  month  in  com- 
menting on  the  riots  and  lawlessness  in  Japan  which 
followed  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth.  War  militarizes 
a  people,  always  and  everywhere.  The  effect  may 
be  measurably  counteracted  in  many  ways,  but  it  is 
always  there,  like  a  virus  in  the  veins.  Japan  and 
Russia,  instead  of  tiring  and  growing  sick  of  their 
armies  and  navies  which  have  brought  them  so  much 
disaster  and  suffering  and  financial  burden,  have 
immediately  set  their  hearts  upon  having  larger,  more 
deadly  and  expensive  ones.  Russia  will  build  a  new 
navy  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Japanese 
ship  yards  will  be  kept  busy  vying  with  those  of  her 
big  "enemy."  And  so,  in  all  probability,  the  two 
peoples,  in  spite  of  appearances  and  all  efforts  to  the  s 
contrary,  will  stand  over  against  each  other  in  the 
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years  to  come  with  much  suspicion  and  illwill  and 
malign  purposes  rankling  in  their  hearts. 

Another  effect  of  war  is  the  increase  of  the  spirit 
of  violence  and  lawlessness  among  the  masses  of  the 
people.  The  great  strike  which  has  been  in  progress 
in  Russia,  which  has  paralyzed  the  nation,  has  its 
roots,  of  course,  in  the  general  political  and  economic 
condition  of  the  country.  But  the  extraordinary 
violence  and  lawlessness  attending  it  on  the  part 
both  of  some  of  the  strikers  and  of  the  government 
officials  are  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  the  war,  which 
has  stimulated  the  brutal  passions  and  again  accus- 
tomed the  nation  to  habits  of  blood  and  destruction. 

A  third  lesson  of  the  war  is  that  all  aggression  and 
high-handed  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
however  successful  and  fortunate  it  may  seem  at  the 
time,  ultimately  brings  disaster  and  punishment  of 
some  kind.  The  aggressions  of  Russia  in  the  Far 
East,  which  seemed  so  successful  and  irresistible, 
and  before  which  it  looked  as  if  all  the  East  would 
fall  hopeless  and  helpless,  have  suddenly  reacted 
upon  her  own  head,  and  she  has  been  compelled  to 
return  home  sorely  wounded  and  bleeding.  It  will 
be  well  for  the  other  powers  which  have  been,  at 
their  sweet  will,  insulting  and  rending  poor  China, 
to  take  this  lesson  to  heart  without  further  delay,  if 
they  do  not  wish  the  fate  of  Russia  to  overtake  them 
in  some  way.  Let  them  give  up  their  "spheres  of 
influence,"  go  home  and  attend  to  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  conduct  all  their  future  dealings  with  the 
East  in  the  spirit  and  on  the  principles  of  justice  and 
fairness.  That  is  the  pathway  both  of  duty  and  of 
security. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all  the 
lessons  of  the  war  is  that  militarism  is  the  worst 
enemy  that  a  country  can  have.  It  eats  away  the 
vitality  and  degrades  the  soul  of  a  people,  and  leaves 
it  at  last  weak  and  helpless,  even  from  the  military 
point  of  view.  Russia  was  universally  supposed  to 
be  the  mightiest  military  power  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  She  was  dreaded  everywhere  as  an  antagonist 
in  war  and  as  an  aggressive  colonizer  and  land  grab- 
ber. But  when  the  test  came  there  was  found  to  be 
no  strength  in  her.  She  went  down  under  the  blows 
of  a  small,  vigorous  new  power,  not  yet  degraded  by 
militarism,  which  it  was  supposed  she  would  quickly 
crush  and  grind  to  powder.  It  is  the  old  lesson  of 
history  which  the  governments  never  seem  to  learn, 
to  which  the  militarists  are  utterly  blind. 

Japan's  greatest  danger  to-day  is  not  from  any 
possible  war  of  revenge  which  Russia  may  make  upon 
her  in  the  future :  it  is  from  the  militarizing  of  her 
people,  which  will  almost  inevitably  result  from  her 
victorious  campaign  against  Russia.  If  she  continues 
to  enlarge  her  navy  and  to  send  tens  of  thousands  of 
her  young  men  to  live  in  the  military  barracks  for 
two  or  three  years,  she  will  be  unable  to  escape  the 
degradation   and  devitalization   which    has   always 


followed  standing  armies.  But  if  she  lets  her  war 
strength  alone  and  turns  her  attention  more  than 
ever  to  education,  to  the  development  of  her  indus- 
tries and  her  commerce,  as  the  great  meeting  of 
representatives  of  her  chambers  of  commerce  a  few 
days  ago  indicates  that  she  intends  to  do,  her  future 
of  greatness  and  power  need  have  no  end.  But  let 
her  beware  of  allowing  her  people  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  dominating  military  spirit. 

As  to  Russia,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  has  not 
well  learned  the  lesson  of  the  real  cause  of  her 
collapse  and  humiliation.  She  is  proceeding  to  re- 
peat the  immense  blunder  which  she  has  made  in  the 
past.  If,  instead  of  building  a  great  fleet  of  new  war 
vessels  and  attempting  to  keep  up  her  huge  standing 
army,  of  neither  of  which  she  has  the  slightest  need 
if  she  pursues  a  course  of  right  and  justice,  she  would 
abandon  this  naval  program,  send  home  one-half  at 
least  of  her  soldiers,  and  turn  her  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  people  and  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  life  throughout  the  empire, 
she  would  not  only  bring  herself  universal  honor  and 
respect,  but  also  strength  and  security  without  and 
within  such  as  she  has  never  yet  known.  It  is  a 
great  opportunity  that  is  now  before  the  Czar's  gov- 
ernment, such  as  rarely  comes  to  any  government, 
such  as  may  never  come  again  if  it  is  not  improved. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  Czar's  manifesto, 
proclaiming  a  real  national  assembly,  has  been  pub- 
lished.    On  this  we  comment  elsewhere. 


End  of  the  Rule  of  Absolutism  in 
Russia. 

The  thirtieth  day  of  October  will  hereafter  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  great  days  in  the  history  of 
human  progress ;  for  on  that  day  the  Czar  of  Russia 
sent  out  a  manifesto  which  did  away  with  the  reign 
of  absolutism  in  that  empire,  and  gave  to  the  Russian 
people  what  will  speedily  develop  into  constitutional 
government  with  a  general  franchise. 

It  was  a  great  act,  fraught  with  great  blessing  for 
the  future  of  Russia  and  of  the  world,  whatever  im- 
mediate causes  may  have  brought  it  about.  Those 
who  have  closely  scrutinized  events  in  Russia  for  the 
last  dozen  years  or  so  have  seen  that  the  day  of 
Russia's  redemption  was  near  at  hand.  The  only 
serious  question  was  how  it  was  to  come  about,  by 
a  peaceful  revolution  or  by  a  storm  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  like  that  which  fell  upon  France  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Everybody  will  hope  that  the  step  which  Emperor 
Nicholas  has  taken  will  avert  the  worst  aspects  of 
the  storm  which  was  already  breaking.  The  past 
month,  with  its  great  strike  and  attendant  disorders 
and  violence,  made  a  gloomy  outlook,  and  the  Czar 
did  not  speak  a  moment  too  soon  to  prevent  wide- 
spread bloodshed  and  destruction  and  possibly  the 
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breaking  up  of  the  empire.  It  was  evident  to  the 
dullest  eye  that  the  people  had  reached  a  point  where 
they  would  no  longer  be  put  off.  The  whole  nation 
was  aroused  and  was  clamoring  for  free  institutions, 
.  and  such  they  meant  to  have,  at  whatever  sacrifices. 

An  examination  of  the  text  of  the  Czar's  mani- 
festo, given  on  another  page,  reveals  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  this  and  all  previous  documents  of  the 
kind  issued  by  him.  He  has  broken  with  the  oli- 
garchy, which  has  so  long  ruled  and  depressed  the 
land.  His  language  is  no  longer  roundabout  and 
obscure.  He  renounces  once  for  all  the  principle  of 
autocracy.  The  national  assembly  proposed  is  not 
a  mere  council  to  advise  the  emperor,  but  a  legislative 
body,  which  is  to  control  the  enactment  of  all  laws 
for  the  nation.  Freedom  of  conscience,  civil  liberty, 
inviolability  of  person,  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
assembly,  are  all  proclaimed  in  the  plainest  terms. 
Ultimate  universal  suffrage  is  also  provided  for. 

That  there  will  be  difficulties  in  carrying  out  these 
decrees  does  not  need  to  be  said.  Reactionaries  will 
be  numerous  and  stubbornly  resistant.  But  the  Czar 
will  have  the  active  and  cordial  support  not  only  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  land,  but  also  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  and  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  burning  desire  for  liberty  among  the  people  will 
make  them,  however  ignorant  they  may  be  at  the  mo- 
ment, quick  learners  of  the  new  ways.  General  edu- 
cation will  spread  rapidly  among  them,  and  we  may 
expect  in  a  single  generation  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
ous transformations  that  has  ever  come  to  any  nation. 
For  the  Russians  are  essentially  a  great  people,  among 
whom  wise  and  powerful  leaders  will  rapidly  appear 
wherever  they  may  be  needed. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Czar  is  ex- 
tremely glad  that  the  difficult  step  has  been  taken. 
He  will  be  vastly  happier  under  the  new  order.  He 
has  been  perpetually  miserable  under  the  old.  The 
new  will  harmonize  much  better  with  his  own  well 
known  ideas  and  purposes.  He  will  find  himself 
able,  under  the  new  conditions,  much  better  to  carry 
out  his  earnest  desires  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  well  being  of  his  own  people.  He  will 
find  himself  much  more  powerful  as  the  head  of  a 
free  constitutional  government  than  he  ever  did  as 
an  autocrat,  professedly  leading,  but  actually  the  slave 
of  the  bureaucratic  government. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  de  Witte  is  to  be  the  Premier 
in  the  first  Cabinet  of  the  new  government  means 
much  for  the  immediate  success  of  the  new  order. 
He  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest  and  wisest 
man  in  Russia  in  political  life.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
modern  and  progressive  man  in  most  of  his  ideas. 
He  will  create  confidence  abroad  in  the  new  order, 
and  that  will  go  far  towards  making  it  stable  and 
successful.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States  will 
respond  with  great  heartiness  to  Mr.  de  Witte's  mes- 
sage to  them  soliciting  their  sympathy  and  coopera- 


tion with  Russia  in  the  experiment  in  free  govern- 
ment which  she  has  undertaken.  "  I  am  sure,"  he 
says  in  his  message  to  the  people  of  this  country 
through  the  Associated  Press,  u  the  American  people 
who  understand  what  freedom  is,  and  the  American 
press,  which  voices  the  wishes  of  the  people,  will 
rejoice  with  the  friendly  Russian  nation  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  the  Russian  people  have  received  from 
his  imperial  majesty  the  promises  and  guarantees  of 
freedom,  and  will  join  in  the  hope  that  the  Russian 
people  will  wisely  aid  in  the  realization  of  those 
liberties  by  cooperating  with  the  government  for  their 
peaceful  introduction.  Only  thus  will  it  be  possible 
to  secure  the  full  benefits  of  the  freedom  conferred 
upon  the  people." 

The  effect  of  the  step  which  the  Czar  has  taken 
will  be  enormous  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  it  is 
followed  up  sincerely,  as  we  believe  will  be  the  case, 
it  will  soon  silence  the  spirit  of  cynical  though  often 
just  criticism  which  has  for  long  years  made  the 
Russian  government  the  target  of  its  biting  shafts. 
The  participation  of  the  people  in  the  government 
will  greatly  check  and  possibly  entirely  destroy  the 
aggressive  foreign  policy  which  has  made  Russia  the 
dread  of  the  world.  Internal  tyranny  and  merciless 
repression  will  largely  cease,  and  this  will  allow  the 
conscience  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to  breathe 
more  easily.  If  the  Czar  had  been  directly  aiming 
at  inspiring  a  better,  healthier  and  more  pacific  spirit 
in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  nations,  he  could  not 
have  done  anything  better  fitted  to  produce  this  result 
than  the  issuing  of  the  manifesto  which  has  just  gone 
from  under  his  hand. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  empire, 
who  have  suffered  with  remarkable  patience  under 
the  scourge  of  the  recent  war,  and  have  shown  such 
unusual  self-restraint  during  the  painful  weeks  of  the 
great  strike,  which  they  had  determined  to  make 
effective  in  securing  constitutional  government,  will 
respond  quickly  and  generously  to  the  Czar's  over- 
tures, and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  in  the 
working  out  of  the  great  plan  which  he  has  set  be- 
fore the  nation.  At  any  rate,  we  hope  this  will  be 
the  case. 

So  far  as  other  nations  are  concerned,  we  feel  sure 
that  the  step  which  Emperor  Nicholas  has  taken  will 
meet  everywhere  with  the  most  cordial  sympathy 
and  support.  The  rest  of  the  world  has  suffered 
with  suffering  Russia,  and  will  rejoice  with  her  in 
every  stage  of  her  good  fortune  in  the  light  of  free- 
dom and  popular  government. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  leaders  in  the  work  of  the  American 

Membership        Peace  Society  are  making  a  very  special 

effort  this  season  to  increase  largely  the 

membership  of  the  Society.     At  no  time  in  recent  years, 
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or  even  in  the  entire  history  of  the  organization  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  the  list  of  paying  members  grown  so 
rapidly  as  during  the  past  year.  It  is  most  desirable 
from  every  point  of  view  that  hundreds,  or  rather  thou- 
sands, of  new  names  should  be  added  during  the  present 
winter.  There  are  many  persons  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  who  have  long  been  interested  in  a  theoretical 
way  in  the  cause  of  peace,  who  have  as  yet  done  no 
practical  work  for  its  promotion.  Their  help  is  needed. 
The  time  has  come  —  a  most  opportune  time  —  for  them 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  movement  in  an  earnest, 
practical  way.  Membership  in  the  Society  costs  but  the 
small  sum  of  two  dollars  a  year.  This  covers  also  the 
Advocate  of  Peace,  the  monthly  organ  of  the  Society, 
which  all  members  received  without  further  expense, 
The  amount  received  for  annual  membership  also  enables 
the  Society  to  send  free  literature  and  papers  to  those 
whose  interest  in  the  movement  it  is  hoped  to  awaken. 
Will  not  all  the  present  members  everywhere  make  it  a 
special  duty  to  send  in  the  names  of  several  new  ones 
before  the  end  of  the  year?  It  ought  to  take  only  a 
little  effort  to  get  at  least  five  or  ten  members  in  any 
average  community.  The  work  ought  to  be  not  only 
easy  but  most  agreeable,  now  that  the  international  peace 
movement  has  grown  so  great  and  powerful  as  to  com- 
mand not  only  general  respect,  but  the  sympathy  and 
active  support  even  of  a  number  of  the  governments. 
The  Society  needs  a  large  increase  of  its  funds  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  meet  adequately  its  enlarged  opportunities 
and  the  urgent  growing 'demands  made  upon  it  by  reason 
of  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  movement.  But  it 
needs  more  particularly  a  much  larger  constituency  of 
active,  well-informed  workers  in  all  sections  of  the  land ; 
for  there  is  nothing  which  counts  for  so  much  in  the 
advancement  of  any  great  cause  as  personal  influence. 
Let  us  have  at  least  a  thousand  new  co-workers  before 
the  winter  passes. 


The  Sunday  which  will  be  observed  this 
*y*  year  as  Peace  Sunday  by  a  large  number 
of  churches  and  Sunday  Schools  will  fall  in  this  country 
on  the  17th  of  December.  In  England,  where  the  Sunday 
just  preceding  Christmas  is  observed  as  Peace  Sunday, 
the  date  will  be  the  24th  of  December.  Where  this  date 
is  more  agreeable  to  pastors  and  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendents, the  24th  may  just  as  appropriately  be  observed 
in  this  country  as  the  third  Sunday.  The  events  of  the 
year  —  the  close  of  the  sanguinary  conflict  in  the  Far 
East,  the  calling  of  the  second  peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  the  great  peace  meetings  recently  held  in  Europe, 
and  the  wide  manifestation  of  general  public  interest  in 
the  peace  movement  —  make  this  Christmas  time  a  most 
appropriate  and  fitting  occasion  for  all  ministers  of  re- 


ligion to  set  forth  anew  and  emphasize  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  love,  beneficence,  mutual  respect,  sympathy  and 
cooperation,  which  are  as  incumbent  upon  nations  in 
their  relations  to  each  other  as  they  are  upon  individuals. 
All  the  pulpits  of  Christendom  ought 'to  speak  at  this 
time  with  one  voice  and  in  no  uncertain  terms  in  behalf 
of  the  speedy  and  universal  adoption  by  the  nations  of 
rational,  Christian  methods  of  action  in  their  dealings 
one  with  another.  Such  a  united,  universal  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  churches  and  religious  organiza- 
tions of  the  world  would  set  the  movement  for  universal 
peace,  already  so  .widespread  and  powerful,  forward  as 
no  other  agency  could  possibly  do.  Ministers  who  may 
wish  literature  to  aid  them  in  the  preparation  of  sermons 
can  secure  an  ample  supply  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  if  they  will  send  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  in  stamps 
to  cover  the  cost  of  carriage. 


The  case  submitted  to  the  Hague  Court 
Arbit™^  in  October,  1904,  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  as  to  the  rights,  under  the  treaty 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  of  native  boats  of 
Muscat  to  fly  the  French  flag,  was  decided  on  the  8th  of 
August  last.  The  arbitrators  chosen  from  the  Court 
to  settle  the  case  were  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Dr.  H.  Lammasch, 
member  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Lords,  and  Dr. 
Lohman,  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  States- 
General  of  the  Netherlands.  The  case  is  of  no  great 
interest  to  the  outside  world,  except  as  it  concerns  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  but  its  settlement  by  the 
Hague  Court  adds  prestige  to  th^t  tribunal  and  illustrates 
the  quickness  and  impartiality  with  which  international 
differences,  which  otherwise  might  result  in  serious 
friction,  can  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  by  a  judicial 
tribunal.  The  decisions  on  the  two  questions  submitted 
were  as  follows : 

"  1.  Before  the  2d  of  January,  1892,  France  was 
entitled  to  authorize  vessels  belonging  to  die  subjects  of 
his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  to  fly  the  French  flag, 
only  bound  by  her  own  legislation  and  administrative 
rules ; 

44 Owners  of  'dhows,'  who  before  1892  have  been 
authorized  by  France  to  fly  the  French  flag,  retain  this 
authorization  as  long  as  France  renews  it  to  the  grantee ; 

"  After  January  2,  1892,  France  was  not  entitled  to 
authorize  vessels  belonging  to  his  Highness  the  Sultan 
of  Muscat  to  fly  the  French  flag,  except  on  condition 
that  their  owners  or  fitters-out  had  established  or  should 
establish  that  they  had  been  considered  and  treated  by 
France  as  her  *  prot6g& '  before  the  year  1863. 

"2.  ( Dhows'  of  Muscat  authorized  as  aforesaid  to 
fly  the  French  flag  are  entitled  in  the  territorial  waters 
of  Muscat  to  the  inviolability  provided  by  the  French- 
Muscat  Treaty  of  November  17, 1844; 

u  The  authorization  to  fly  the  French  flag  cannot  be 
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transmitted  or  transferred  to  any  other  person  or  to  any 
other  *  dhow,'  even  if  belonging  to  the  same  owner ; 

"  Subjects  of  the  Saltan  of  Muscat,  who  are  owners  or 
masters  of  *  dhows '  authorized  to  fly  the  French  flag,  or 
who  are  members  of  the  crews  of  such  vessels,  or  who 
belong  to  their  families,  do  not  enjoy  in  consequence  of 
that  fact  any  right  of  exterritoriality  which  could  exempt 
them  from  the  sovereignty,  especially  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion, of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Muscat." 

This  is  the  fourth  controversy  that  has  been  settled  by 
the  Hague  Court 


Norway  and 
Sweden. 


All  the  formalities  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  union  between  Norway  and  Sweden 
have  now  been  completed.  The  treaties 
agreed  to  at  the  Carlstad  Conference  were  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  two  governments  on  October  26. 
This  pacific  division  of  a  government  into  two  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  political  events  of  modern  times. 
It  demonstrates  better  than  any  elaborate  disquisition 
could  do  the  extraordinary  growth  of  pacific  sentiment 
in  recent  years  and  the  manner  in  which  this  sentiment 
is  penetrating  government  circles  and  influencing  gov- 
ernment action.  Fifty,  or  even  twenty-five,  years  ago 
a  declaration  of  separation  by  the  Norwegian  parliament 
would  have  led  immediately  to  hostilities,  and  the  border 
between  the  two  countries  would  have  been  the  scene  of 
a  bloody  and  stubbornly-fought  war.  The  close  kinship 
of  the  two  peoples  would  have  availed  nothing  in  the 
preservation  of  peace,  for  family  quarrels  have  always 
been  among  the  most  bitter  and  relentless.  A  new 
spirit  has  taken  possession  of  peoples  and  governments. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  almost  invariable  resort,  at  the 
present  time,  to  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  nations,  by  the  great  Agreement  between  France 
and  England  for  the  adjustment  of  all  their  outstanding 
differences,  by  the  Anglo- Russian  pacific  settlement  of 
the  North  Sea  incident,  by  President  Roosevelt's  speedy 
success  in  inducing  Japan  and  Russia  to  end  their  war. 
There  are  many  other  illustrations  of  it,  but  none  of 
them  all  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  manner  in  which 
Norway  and  Sweden  have  come  to  an  agreement  to  live 
as  separate  states.  It  has  been  often  remarked  during 
the  difficulty  that  these  Scandinavian  countries  belong 
together  and  ought  not  to  have  separated.  This  is  true. 
But  it  is  vastly  better  for  them  to  exist  in  peace  as  sep- 
arate states  than  to  have  continued  together  and  lived  in 
constant  bickering  and  strife.  They  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  reunited  some  day,  for  the  tendency  nowadays 
is  toward  larger  and  larger  aggregations  of  territory 
under  onfe  government.  But  when  they  do  come  to- 
gether again  it  will  be  in  a  perfectly  free  and  voluntary 
way,  and  upon  a  basis  that  can  be  cheerfully  and  heartily 
accepted  by  both  peoples. 


Not  having  at  hand  a  copy  of  the  follow- 
tto  Isast!"  Wlth  *nS  re8°lati°n  voted  by  the  Peace  Congress 
at  Lucerne,  we  failed  to  make  note  in  our 
last  issue  of  the  important  subject  to  which  it  refers  : 

44  The  Congress  has  received  with  great  satisfaction 
the  information  communicated  to  it  by  Rev.  Timothy 
Richard,  missionary  in  China  (a  mandarin  of  the  highest 
rank),  that  the  governing  officials  of  China  and  of  Japan 
have  expressed  the  desire,  after  the  experience  of  twenty 
years,  to  enter  into  a  federation  with  some  of  the  princi- 
pal nations  of  Europe  and  America. 

"  The  Congress  desires  that  the  governments  of  China 
and  Japan  officially  communicate  their  feeling  to  the 
governments  with  which  they  would  be  disposed  to  form 
a  federation.  It  urges  the  latter  to  give  a  cordial  recep- 
tion and  favorable  response  to  these  communications." 

"  The  Congress  hopes  that  the  second  Hague  Confer- 
ence, the  initiative  in  calling  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  will  adopt  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
this  federation." 

The  information  that  Japanese  and  Chinese  authorities 
were  thinking  of  such  a  federation  with  Western  nations, 
and  were  ready  to  move  in  the  matter,  was  news  to 
practically  all  of  the  members  of  the  Congress.  But  it 
could  not  be  doubted.  Mr.  Richard  has  been  for  more 
than  thirty  years  in  China.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General  Knowl- 
edge among  the  Chinese,  chancellor  of  the  Imperial 
University  in  the  Province  of  Shansi,  and  Religious 
Adviser  to  the  Chinese  government  at  Peking.  The 
Chinese  government  hold  him  in  such  great  respect  that 
he  has  been  made  a  mandarin  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
information  communicated  by  him  to  the  Peace  Congress 
he  had,  as  he  told  us  in  private,  as  well  as  in  committee, 
received  at  first  hand  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
officials.  This  disposition  of  the  leaders  of  government 
in  Japan  and  China  to  enter  into  a  federation  with  the 
Western  nations  opens  a  plain,  practical  and  eminently 
just  and  honorable  method  of  settling  the  whole  question 
of  the  relations  of  these  peoples  to  the  West,  and  the 
Western  nations  will  be  guilty  of  very  great  blindness 
and  stupidity  if  they  do  not,  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offers,  meet  the  Oriental  nations  more  than  half  way. 


War  Loans. 


Another  resolution  of  no  small  signifi- 
cance adopted  by  the  Lucerne  Peace  Con- 
gress by  unanimous  vote,  we  failed  to  notice  in  our  last 
number.  It  was  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  Richet  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Paris,  on  behalf  of  the  French  Arbi- 
tration Society,  and  was  as  follows : 

u  Whereas,  Money  is  now  more  than  ever  before  the 
sinewd  of  war,  and  the  duration  of  hostilities  between 
two  states  would  be  considerably  shortened  if  they  had 
to  depend  solely  upon  their  own  resources ; 

*  WJiereae,  The  principle  of  neutrality  which  prohibits 
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the  sending  of  arms  and  munitions  ought  to  be  extended 
to  the  sending  of  funds  to  the  belligerent  states; 

"The  Congress  expresses  the  wish  that  the  neutral 
governments  will  prohibit  the  taking,  in  their  territory, 
of  war  loans  offered  by  a  belligerent  state." 

The  principle  with  which  this  resolution  deals  is  so 
self-evident  that  it  seems  strange  that  the  governments 
have  never  attempted  to  apply  it.  The  prohibition  by 
neutral  [governments  of  the  taking  of  war  loans  within 
their  territory  would  probably,  under  present  fc  conditions, 
deal  war  a  death  blow.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the]  governments  are  unwilling  to  extend  in  this  way 
the  principle  of  neutrality.  They  know  that  if  they 
should  ever  fall  into  war  themselves,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  hostilities  very  long  without  borrowing 
money  from  the  citizens  of  other  countries.  But  if  war 
loans  have  become,  under  modern  conditions,  a  prime 
necessity  in  carrying  on  hostilities,  then  clearly  the  prin- 
ciple of  neutrality  ought,  if  fairly  applied,  to  be  extended 
to  them. 


Mr, 
Opinion 


••• 


Hon.  William  Randal  Cremer,  founder 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  so 
well  known  for  his  thirty  years  of  efficient 
service  on  both  sides  of  the  water  in  the  cause  of  arbitra- 
tion, looks  with  grave  concern  on  the  new  Anglo- Japan- 
ese Treaty  as  likely  to  furnish  the  seeds  of  future  strife. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Arbitrator  he  speaks  as  follows 
on  the  subject: 

«  For  good  or  evil,  another  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  has 
been  concluded  without  the  people  of  this  country  or 
their  representatives  in  Parliament  being  consulted  upon 
the  subject.  That  such  a  thing  should  be  possible  shows 
how  far  we  are  from  the  political  millennium.  Among 
other  obligations  which  this  country v  and  Japan  have 
undertaken  is  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  China,  to  see 
that  Chinese  ports  are  open  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  that  the  territorial  .rights  of  Japan  in  Korea  and 
ours  in  India  shall  be  maintained,  both  powers  guaran- 
teeing to  defend  each  other  against  any  "unprovoked 
attack  or  aggression  "  —  an  ambiguous  phrase  capable  of 
almost  any  interpretation.  These  and  other  stipulations 
contain  the  germs  of  mischief  and  strife.  To  have  in- 
volved this  country  in  increased  obligations  and  entangle- 
ments will  probably  delight  the  jingoes,  as  more  obliga- 
tions mean  more  ships,  more  guns,  more  soldiers,  and 
more  money."  


Trafalgar  Day. 


The  manner  in  which  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Nelson's  victory  over  the 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  was  oelebrated  in  England 
on  October  21  makes  it  clear  that  the  worship  of  war 
and  its  deeds  still  has  a  powerful  hold  on  the  minds  of 
vast  numbers  of  people.  One  would  have  supposed  that 
the  growing  cordiality  between  England  and  France  and 
the  Great  Peace  Agreement  recently  reached  between 
them  would  have  made  all  thoughtful  Englishmen  anxious 


to  avoid  any  demonstration  which  must  necessarily 
awaken  feelings  of  pain  and  humiliation  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel.  And  this  was,  doubtless,  true  of 
large  numbers  of  English  people.  But  the  navy  pro- 
moters seem  to  have  forgotten  all  sense  of  neighborli- 
ness,  and  to  have  gone  in  to  make  the  day  one  to  boom 
the  British  navy  all  along  the  line.  On  all  the  ships  of 
the  navy  throughout  the  world,  at  a  certain  hour,  flags 
were  dipped  and  the  bands  played  the  dead  march. 
Nelson's  old  flagship  at  Portsmouth  was  decked  from 
stem  to  stern  and  illuminated  at  night  by  thousands  of 
electric  lights.  The  plan  to  illuminate  the  Nelson  Monu- 
ment on  Trafalgar  Square  was  given  up  lest  the  crush 
might  be  so  tremendous  that  the  dear  patriots  would 
trample  each  other  to  death.  Trafalgar  Square  was  elabo- 
rately decorated  and  thousands  of  wreaths  from  the  colo- 
nies, the  provinces  and  various  cities  of  the  empire  were 
piled  in  immense  masses  about  the  Nelson  Column.  The 
Navy  League  was,  of  course,  foremost  in  promoting  the 
u glory"  of  the  day,  but  the  churches,  St  Paul's  and 
many  others  throughout  the  country,  lent  their  sacred 
precints  to  the  laudation  of  Nelson  and  the  British  navy. 
It  looks  almost  as  if  Great  Britain  had  gone  navy  mad. 
Her  naval  expenses  have  gone  up  in  recent  years  till  they 
have  now  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $250,000,000 
yearly,  and  the  devotees  of  the  big  fleet  are  forever  cry- 
ing "  More !  More ! "  Taxes  have  increased  and  trade  has 
declined.  Where  will  it  all  end  ?  How  long  will  the 
British  people  consent  to  have  their  national  life  and 
policies  dominated  by  the  extravagant  naval  idea  now 
prevailing.  If  Great  Britain's  strength,  prosperity  and 
"  glory  "  are  indeed  dependent  upon  her  maintaining  a 
navy  equal  to  that  of  any  other  two  powers,  then  the 
shadow  of  disaster  and  shame  is  walking  close  by  her 
side. 


ParllaaMOtary 
Candidates. 


The  British  Peace  Society,  47  New 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.  C,  has  issued 
the  following  questions,  to  be  submitted  to 
candidates  for  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  general 
election  comes  on.  The  Society  recommends  that  the 
answers  be  published  in  the  local  papers,  and  that  the 
questions  be  put  to  candidates  at  the  public  meetings 
held  in  their  interest : 

u  1.  Are  you  interested  in  the  question  of  international 
arbitration?  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  more  than  one  hundred  disputes  between  different 
nations  have  been  settled  by  arbitration  ?  Will  you,  if 
elected,  do  everything  in  your  power  to  promote  die  re- 
ferring of  international  disputes  to  the  Hague  Court? 

"  2.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  present  annual  expendi- 
ture, during  a  time  of  peace,  upon  the  army  and  navy 
amounts  to  no  less  than  £70,000,000  ($350,000,000) ;  and 
that  this  is  an  increase  of  £35,000,000  ($175,000,000)  upon 
what  it  was  ten  years  ago  ?    And  will  you,  if  elected,  do 
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everything  in  your  power  to  promote  the  simultaneous 
reduction  of  warlike  expenditure? 

"  3.  Will  you  vote  against  any  measure  for  enforcing 
a  system  of  compulsory  military  service  in  this  country  ?  " 

We  can  imagine  the  plausible  shifts  to  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  present  enormous  growth  of  British  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenditures  will  resort  in  trying  to  justify 
to  their  constituents  this  big  figure  of  $175,000,000  of 
increase  within  ten  years. 

How  soon  the  awful  ravages  of  war  are 
forgotten  by  most  people  except  those  im- 
mediately involved,  and  how  slowly  the 
smitten  regions  recover !  There  are  still  said  to  be  dis- 
tricts in  the  South  where  the  communities  are  only  just 
beginning  to  rise  from  the  prostration  brought  upon  them 
by  the  Civil  War.  And  that  war  was  ended  more  than 
forty  years  ago !  Very  sad  reports  still  come  to  us  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  River  Colony  remain  since  the  close  of  the 
war  there.  The  Utiiversalist  Leader  thus  speaks  of  the 
matter : 

"  The  Boer  war  was  one  of  the  excursions  into  Hades 
from  which  no  one  brought  back  any  good.  England 
reaped  only  decimation  of  her  army,  debt  and  dishonor. 
And  the  industrious,  simple,  prosperous  Boers,  a  stalwart 
race  of  self-denying  men  and  women  who  loved  freedom 
and  home  and  took  to  western  civilization  shyly,  were 
ruined  as  a  people  and  beggared.  The  tales  that  come 
from  that  desolated  country,  where  a  forlorn  remnant  are 
seeking  to  rebuild  their  utterly  devastated  and  impover- 
ished homes  and  farms,  are  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  '  The 
man  has  probably  tramped  away  to  seek  work  for  cash. 
The  women  and  children  sit  silent  at  home.  No  word  of 
complaint  is  ever  heard.  There  is  nothing  to  do;  no 
clothes  to  make,  no  food  to  cook,  no  garden  to  till,  and 
neither  seeds  nor  water.     They  sit  in  a  row  silent.' " 

Miss  Hobhouse  from  England  is  doing  a  heroic  work 
in  the  country  in  having  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
remnants  of  the  families,  as  fast  as  possible,  implements 
with  which  to  work  in  the  restoration  of  their  homes  and 
the  general  improvement  of  their  condition.  Having 
mastered  the  details  of  lace-making  and  wool- weaving, 
she  has  been,  with  two  assistants,  in  South  Africa  since 
January  last  teaching  these  occupations  to  the  women, 
that  the  agriculture  pursued  by  the  men  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  domestic  industries.  The  wool  of  the 
South  African  sheep  is  being  spun  and  woven  into 
clothes,  rugs  and  carpets,  and  this  form  of  industry  com, 
mends  itself  to  the  Boers,  who  throng  to  the  workrooms 
where  instruction  is  given,  in  such  numbers  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  them  can  at  first  be  accepted.  The 
number  of  pupils  taken  has  steadily  increased.  Deep 
interest  is  shown  all  over  the  country  in  the  enterprise, 
and  the  Boer  girls  have  advanced  in  practical  knowledge 
beyond  expectation.     Recently  three  hundred  spinning 


wheels  have  been  sent  Miss  Hobhouse  from  Switzerland, 
gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  country  by  the 
Countess  Asinelli  of  Geneva.  Any  one  who  feels  like 
helping  in  this  most  Christian  and  humane  work  may 
send  contributions  to  the  Countess  at  8  Grand  Pr6, 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  She  is  the  agent  of  the  "Boer 
Home  Industries  and  Aid  Society/1  She  was  at  the 
recent  Peace  Congress  at  Lucerne,  and  many  of  us  had 
the  privilege  of  making  her  acquaintance.  She  is  a  lady 
of  great  excellence,  and  anything  put  in  her  hands  for 
this  work  will  be  faithfully  used  in  the  best  possible  way. 


All  who  ever  came  into  personal  contact 
with  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  who 
died  last  month  in  New  York  City,  will  heartily  approve 
of  what  the  Outlook  says  of  her : 

"After  the  terrible  tragedy  which  the  Civil  War 
brought  upon  her  in  the  death  of  her  husband,  her  brother 
and  her  brother-in-law.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Lowell  consecrated 
herself,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  to  philanthropic 
work.  Free  entirely  from  the  passion  of  publicity  which 
has  infected  many  women  as  well  as  many  men  of  the 
time,  she  put  her  band  at  the  start  to  some  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  in  the  administration  of  the  charities 
of  the  state.  For  thirteen  years  she  served  as  Charities 
Commissioner.  Twenty-three  years  ago  she  founded  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  one  of  the  most  useful 
organizations  in  the  whole  range  of  charitable  philan- 
thropic work  in  this  city,  and  almost  up  to  the  time  of 
her  death  she  was  an  active  worker  in  its  behalf.  Her 
interest  in  the  Prison  Association  bore  fruit  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes  in  prisons.  She  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League,  and  no 
movement  looking  to  the  higher  life  of  the  city  failed  to 
secure  her  interest  and  sympathy,  and  in  many  cases  her 
active  support.  Her  calm  courage,  self-forgetfulnesa, 
practical  sagacity  and  high  mindedness  gave  her  great 
influence  with  the  men  and  women  with  whom  she  was 
brought  into  contact,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  woman 
of  her  time  has  received  higher  regard  in  this  city  nor 
has  any  been  more  useful  than  this  quiet,  unassuming 
woman,  to  whom  the  largest  social  opportunities  were 
open,  but  who  gave  herself,  with  rare  self-forgetfulness, 
to  causes  often  inconspicuous,  but  all  of  the  highest 
importance." 

The  Outlook  might  have  added  one  thing  more.  "  The 
terrible  tragedy  which  the  Civil  War  brought  upon  her  " 
bore  so  heavily  upon  Mrs.  Lowell,  especially  as  the  days 
of  her  desolation  lengthened,  that  in  recent  years  she 
connected  herself  actively  with  the  peace  movement,  in 
the  hope  of  doing  something  to  prevent  such  crushing 
tragedies  from  coming  to  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  other 
women.  She  "made  herself  a  member  for  life  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  and  also  made  other  women 
members.  She  served  on  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  great  Boston  Peace  Congress  last  year,  aided 
earnestly  in  raising  funds  for  it  in  New  York,  and  in 
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other  ways  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 
She  was  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
at  the  time  of  her  death. 


The  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Church!"  Church  of  North  America,  composed  of 

Americans,  Germans  and  Swedes  to  the 
number  of  about  400,000  persons,  and  embracing  the  whole 
territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  arbitration : 

"Whereas,  wars  are  wasteful  and  degrading,  a  hin- 
drance to  the  moral,  intellectual  and  Christian  develop- 
ment of  the  nations,  and  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace ;  and 

"Whereas,  the  far  more  exalted  method  of  arbitra- 
tion has  been  successfully  applied  in  the  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  international  differences,  to  the  lasting  honor 
and  benefit  of  the  disputants  having  recourse  thereto ; 

"  Resolved,  therefore,  by  the  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  North  America,  that  it 
heartily  commends  all  efforts  to  settle  international  dis- 
putes by  arbitration  as  being  conducive  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  extension  of  Christianity." 

That  is  a  word  with  the  genuine  Christian  ring  in  it, 
which  ought  to  be  pronounced  wherever  a  church 
council  gathers.  , 


There  is  already  talk  of  a  Semi-Centen- 
^i!^E^IiUon.  nial  Peace  Jutolee  Exposition  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  in  1915,  to  which 
the  world  shall  be  invited.  Such  an  exposition,  if  well 
organized,  would  certainly  do  much  to  do  away  with  any 
remaining  ill-will  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  growing  friendliness  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  country.  We  gladly  give 
place  to  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga Daily  Times  some  time  ago : 

«  To  the  Citizens  of  Chattanooga:  From  1861  to 
1865  there  was  in  these  United  States  the  greatest  civil 
war  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Peace  between  the  states 
was  established  on  April  9, 1865.  The  year  1915  will 
be  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  that  event 

"  It  is  customary  to  celebrate  important  periods  in  our 
history  by  holding  expositions  which  demonstrate  the 
progress  that  has  been  made. 

"  Great  expositions  of  this  kind  were  held  at  Chicago 
in  1898,  and  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  eleven  years  apart* 
Eleven  years  more  will  bring  us  to  1915,  the  year  of  our 
semi-centennial  peace  anniversary. 

"  Chattanooga  is  the  geographical  centre  of  the  scenes 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  the  most  strategic  point,  and 
is  immediately  surrounded  by  some  of  the  greatest  battle- 
fields of  that  war. 

"With  the  great  national  interest  that  centres  here, 
the  United  States  government  would  no  doubt  contribute 
generously  to  such  an  exposition.  It  has  had  for  years 
in  contemplation  the  erection  of  a  peace  memorial  arch 


at  Chattanooga,  which  is  to  surpass  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  This  could  be  finished  and  dedicated  in 
1915. 

"Therefore  let  us  have  at  Chattanooga,  in  the  year 
1915,  a  Semi-Centennial  Peace  Jubilee  Exposition,  to 
which  the  world  shall  be  invited." 

Newell  Sanders. 


Brevities. 

.  .  .  An  International  Congress  of  Teachers  held  at 
Lidge  during  the  Exposition  decided  to  form  an  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Teachers.  The  International 
Congress  of  Primary  Instruction,  a  section  of  the  above 
congress,  gave  its  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  What  the  schools  may  do  to  bring  about  the 
fraternity  of  peoples  and  universal  peace.  The  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Students,  likewise  held  at  Li6ge,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  also  devoted  its  main  session  to 
hearing  an  address  on  peace  by  Frederic  Passy. 

.  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mead  remained  in  Europe 
some  time  after  the  close  of  the  Lucerne  Peace  Congress. 
They  attended  and  addressed  peace  meetings  in  Ham- 
burg, Leipzig  and  Vienna.  The  Vienna  meeting  was 
organized  by  the  Baroness  Von  Suttner.  They  arrived 
home  on  the  "  Amerika"  on  the  21st  of  October.  The 
rest  of  the  delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress  came  back 
earlier. 

.  .  .  Senator  d'Estournelles  de  Constant's  great  speech 
in  the  French  Senate  last  spring  on  "  Limitation  of  Naval 
Expenses"  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  in 
English,  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and  copies  can 
be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Society  for  five  cents 
each,  or  three  dollars  per  hundred.  Senator  d'Estour- 
nelles and  his  friends  have  provided  for  a  large  distribu- 
tion of  the  speech  among  public  men  in  several  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  but  it  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  are 
not  in  public  life,  but  on  whose  thinking  and  judgment 
the  public  policies  of  the  nation  largely  depend. 

.  .  .  The  Congress  of  Freethinkers,  which  recently  met 
in  Paris,  devoted  a  whole  session  to  the  advocacy  of  peace 
principles.  The  Socialist  Congress  at  Jena  in  Germany 
also  gave  prominence  to  the  subject  of  peace.  In  one  of 
the  resolutions  they  said :  "  The  German  Socialist  prole- 
tariat regards  it  as  its  most  noble  task  to  condemn  and 
prevent  war,  and  to  make  possible,  above  all  with  France, 
the  solution  of  all  disputes  by  means  of  international 
arbitration." 

...  At  the  recent  Conference  of  the  International 
Law  Association  at  Christiania,  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood, 
secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association. 

.  .  .  The  Buffalo  Public  Library,  in  celebration  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Peace  Commis- 
sioners at  Portsmouth,  prepared  and  printed  a  small  four- 
page  reading  list  of  books  on  <c  The  World's  Peace,"  for 
the  aid  of  those  wishing  to  investigate  the  subject  in  the 
library.  Among  the  books  recommended  were :  F.  W. 
Holls'  "The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,"  John 
W.  Foster's  "  Arbitration  and  the  Hague  Court,"  Caleb 
Cushing's  "  The  Treaty  of  Washington,"  Sheldon  Amos, 
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"  Political  and  Legal  Remedies  for  War,"  Charles 
Sumner's  "Addresses  on  War,"  B.  F.  Trueblood's  "The 
Federation  of  the  World,"  G.  Moynier's  « The  Geneva 
Conference,"  and  Lyman  Abbott's  "  Christianity  and  So- 
cial Problems "  (p.  237-269),  etc.  This  example  might 
well  be  followed  by  other  public  libraries  where  inquiries 
are  now  constantly  made  for  peace  literature. 

.  .  .  The  address  delivered  by  William  Randal  Cremer, 
M.  P.,  before  the  Nobel  Committee  at  Christiania  on  the 
15th  of  January  last,  has  been  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Copies  can  be  had  from  the  Committee  or  from 
Mr.  Cremer  himself,  whose  address  is  11  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  London,  W.  C. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Trownoff  of  Borovsk,  Russia,  who  is  on  re* 
ligious  conviction  opposed  to  war,  was  called  on  by  the 
government  to  examine  reservists  to  see  who  were  lit  for 
field  service.  He  declined  to  obey,  saying :  "  I  consider 
the  mobilization  as  the  most  odious  worship  of  the 
modern  Moloch.  I  wish  to  apply  my  knowledge  to  the 
relief  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  I  am  ready  to 
examine  a  man  in  order  to  bring  to  him  the  assistance  of 
science,  but  not  to  decide  if  that  man's  flesh  is  sufficiently 
good  fodder  for  cannon."    Nobly  and  bravely  said ! 

...  In  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  recent  Peace 
Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  Swiss  people,  Mr.  Robert 
Comtesse,  ex-president  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  federation  of  the  nations,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  pointed  out  that  Switzerland  resorted  to 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  more  than  six 
hundred  years  ago  —  on  July  15,  1291. 

.  .  .  Secretary  Root,  in  his  speech  at  the  banquet  in 
New  York  in  honor  of  the  Russian  Peace  Envoys,  said 
that  "  it  requires  more  courage  to  make  peace  than  to 
make  war.  Men  who  cry  loudest  for  war  and  decry  an 
honorable  peace  are  weaklings  who  never  fight  them- 
selves. It  is  the  quality  of  courage  which  has  made 
President  Roosevelt  a  fitting  intermediary  to  render 
peace  possible.  It  is  an  honor  appreciated  more  than 
words  can  measure.  You  and  your  new  friends  from 
Japan  come  here  and  do  a  great  deed,  making  possible 
the  return  of  a  million  men  to  their  homes." 

.  .  .  There  were  4,800  courts-martial  in  the  army  last 
year,  1,500  of  which  were  for  desertion.  This  was  an 
increase  of  400  in  the  number  of  desertions  over  the 
previous  year.  Many  young  men  find  the  actual  inside 
of  army  life  much  less  attractiye  than  they  were  led  by 
the  superficial "  pomp  and  circumstance  "  to  suppose  that 
it  would  be.  Most  of  the  desertions  are  caused  by  the 
unendurable  ennui  of  barrack  life  and  the  loss  of  personal 
liberty  and  self-direction  which  military  law  imposes. 

...  On  the  1st  of  September  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion at  The  Hague  asked  the  architects  of  the  world  to 
present  plans  for  the  Carnegie  Peace  Palace,  in  which 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  Inter- 
national Law  Library  are  to  have  their  home.  The  five 
most  successful  architects  will  receive  prizes  aggregat- 
ing about  $15,000.  The  first  prize  will  be  12,000 
gilders,  which  is  slightly  less  than  $5,000.  Seven 
months  are  allowed  for  the  plans  to  be  presented.  Copies 
of  the  conditions  of  the  contest  may  be  had  at  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Netherlands  Consul. 


.  .  .  Mr.  Frederick  de  Martens,  who  was  one  of  the 
Russian  Commissioners  at  Portsmouth,  has  just  resigned 
the  professorship  of  international  law  in  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg  which  he  has  held  for  many  years. 
Professor  de  Martens  is  a  member  of  the  Hague  Court, 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  international 
law,  and  has  served  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  settlement  of 
a  large  number  of  important  controversies. 

.  .  .  The  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Elie  Ducommun  at 
Christiania,  the  16  of  March,  1904,  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  has  been  printed,  and  copies  of  it  in 
French  may  be  procured  for  ten  cents  at  the  office  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau,  12  Eanonenweg,  Berne, 
Switzerland.  The  title  of  the  address  is,  "  The  Inutility 
of  Wars  Demonstrated  by  History." 

.  .  .  The  jury  which  is  to  decide  among  the  contest- 
ants for  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  plans  for  the 
Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague  consists  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
Thomas  E.  Collcutt  of  London ;  Prof.  W.  R.  Ware  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York ;  Dr.  P.  I.  H.  Cuypers, 
Roermond,  Holland;  Councillor  Ihne  of  Berlin;  Prof. 
M.  Kdnig  of  Vienna ;  and  Mr.  Nenot  of  Paris. 

...  A  dispatch  from  Washington,  October  22,  says 
that  Baron  Rosen,  Russian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  has,  in  the  name  of  the  Czar,  invited  all  the 
South  American  republics  to  send  representatives  to  the 
second  Hague  Conference.  This  is  very  encouraging 
news. 

.  .  .  One  of  the  after-results  of  the  war  in  the  Far 
East  was  the  destruction  of  a  merchant  steamer  off 
Shantung  recently.  A  floating  contact  mine  let  loose 
during  the  war  was  struck  by  her,  and  she  sank  in  ten 
minutes.  It  is  thought  that  many  of  these  mines  are 
floating  about  in  the  Pacific. 

.  .  .  « Russia's  new  loan  of  $350,000,000,"  says  the 
Boston  Herald,  "  on  top  of  her  present  debt  of  $5,125,- 
000,000,  looks  somewhat  staggering,  but  it  seems  likely 
to  be  floated  at  a  discount.  She  will  still  hold  second 
place  to  France  among  the  great  debtor  nations." 
France's  debt  is  something  over  $6,000,000,000.  And 
these  enormous  debts  are  no  credit  to  either  of  the  coun- 
tries. Great  state  debts  are  just  as  bad  in  their  way  as 
big  private  debts. 

...  In  an  interesting  article  in  the  JVeue  Freie  Presse 
of  Vienna,  on  the  Lucerne  Peace  Congress,  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner,  speaking  in  reference  to  the  large  delega- 
tion from  the  United  States,  says :  "  All  signs  make  it 
clear  that  in  that  country  the  most  powerful  impulse  is 
being  given  to  the  cause  of  peace.  What,  further,  is  more 
natural  than  that  the  bringing  in  of  a  new  era  should  be 
brought  about  by  the  fresh  forces  of  the  New  World?" 

...  A  dispatch  from  Tokyo  says  that  when  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  is  completed  Japan  will  find  herself 
confronted  with  a  debt  of  $1,250,000,000,  the  interest  on 
which  alone,  roughly  speaking,  will  be  $75,000,000,  or 
nearly  twice  the  revenue  of  the  country  ten  years  ago. 
The  per  capita  rate  of  taxation  before  the  war  was  $2. 
Now  it  is  $6.  The  per  capita  share  in  the  national  debt 
before  the  war  was  $6.     It  is  now  $25. 
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...  Id  the  treaty  of  separation  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  resort  to  the  Hague  Court  on  all  questions  of 
difference  that  may  arise  between  them,  which  do  not 
involve  the  independence  or  the  vital  interests  of  either, 
is  made  obligatory. 

...  In  a  circular  recently  sent  out  from  Mohonk  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  entitled  "  International  Arbitration  and  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conferences,"  a  list  is  enclosed  of  eighty-one 
Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  business 
organizations  under  other  names,  which  have  approved 
of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  international  contro- 
versies. Thirty-two  states  and  territories  are  represented 
in  the  list. 


Show  Me  the  Way, 

BT  JAMBS  ARTHUR  EDGERTON. 

Along  the  pleasant  pathway  of  a  dream, 
I  wander  to  the  realm  of  Afterwhile; 
I  see  the  world  draw  near  its  golden  prime; 
The  hilltops  of  the  Future  are  agleam; 
And  all  the  landscape  wears  a  sunny  smile, 
As  it  were  in  the  heart  of  summer  time; 
And  there  are  song  and  laughter  in  the  air, 
That  blend  and  mingle  into  harmony  — 
The  music  of  content  —  while  everywhere 
Are  heard  the  happy  voices  of  the  free. 
A  sky  of  radiant  promise  bends  above 
A  universal  atmosphere  of  love. 

There  is  a  statelier,  gentler,  nobler  race, 

A  rebaptized,  redeemed  humanity, 

That  holds  the  earth  in  common  brotherhood, 

Of  greater  soul,  more  culture  and  more  grace, 

Of  broader  kindliness  and  sympathy, 

Of  high  intent  to  do  each  other  good. 

There  are  no  poor,  for  each  has  equal  part 

In  the  wo  rid' 8  work  and  in  the  world's  increase; 

And  there  are  faith  and  hope  in  every  heart, 

For  Christ  has  filled  the  world  with  love  and  peace. 

The  night  of  greed  and  hate  has  passed  away. 

The  earth  at  last  has  reached  the  better  day. 

I  wander  back  the  pathway  of  my  dream, 

And  find,  'mid  scenes  of  strife  and  bitterness, 

A  world  where  the  usurper,  Wrong,  is  king. 

I  see  men's  faces  in  the  baleful  gleam 

Of  War's  red  hell,  as  stern  and  pitiless 

They  fill  the  lands  with  death  and  suffering. 

I  see  o'er  all  the  earth  the  specters  gaunt 

Of  Vice  and  Crime,  of  Wretchedness  and  Need; 

Of  Plenty  feasting  by  the  side  of  Want; 

Of  men  ground  down  beneath  the  heel  of  Greed; 

Of  truth  grown  timid  and  of  lies  grown  bold; 

Of  right  forgotten  in  the  race  for  gold. 

0  God,  above  it  all  I  look  to  Thee; 

For  I  am  weak,  I  pray  Thee  make  me  strong; 
And  I  am  blind,  I  pray  Thee  give  me  light. 

1  love  the  world,  I  love  humanity. 
There  is  so  much  of  misery  and  wrong; 
What  is  there  I  may  do  to  aid  the  right  ?  . 
I  know  Thy  stars  are  shining  overhead; 

I  know  Thy  earth  swings  ever  into  dawn; 
I  know  Thy  glory  o'er  the  world  is  shed; 
I  know  somewhere  Thy  truth  is  marching  on 
And  I  would  do  the  little  that  I  may. 
To  aid  its  coming—  show  to  me  the  way. 


The  Czar's  Manifesto  Announcing  a 
National  Legislative  Assembly. 

We,  Nicholas  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God  Em- 
peror and  Antocrat  of  all  the  Russia*,  Grand  Duke  of 
Finland,  etc.,  declare  to  all  our  faithful  subjects  that  the 
troubles  and  agitation  in  our  capital  and  in  numerous 
other  places  fill  our  heart  with  excessive  pain  and  sorrow. 

The  happiness  of  the  Russian  sovereign  is  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  happiness  of  our  people,  and  the 
sorrow  of  our  people  is  the  sorrow  of  the  sovereign. 

From  the  present  disorders  may  arise  great  national 
disruptions.  They  menace  the  integrity  and  unity  of  our 
empire. 

The  supreme  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  sovereign 
office  requires  us  to  efface  ourself  and  to  use  all  the  forces 
and  reason  at  our  command  to  hasten  the  securing  of  the 
unity  and  coordination  of  the  power  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, and  to  assure  the  success  of  measures  for  pacifi- 
cation in  all  circles  of  public  life,  which  are  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  our  people. 

We  therefore  direct  our  government  to  carry  out  our 
inflexible  will  in  the  following  manner : 

First:  To  extend  to  the  population  the  immutable 
foundations  of  civic  liberty,  based  on  the  real  inviolability 
of  person,  freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  union  and 
association. 

Second:  Without  suspending  the  already  ordered  elec- 
tions to  the  state  Douma,  to  invite  to  participation'  in  the 
Douma,  so  far  as  the  limited  time  before  the  convocation 
of  the  Douma  will  permit,  those  classes  of  the  population 
now  completely  deprived  of  electoral  rights,  leaving  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  principle  of  the  electoral 
right  in  general  to  the  newly  established  legislative  order 
of  things. 

Third:  To  establish  as  an  unchangeable  rule  that  no 
law  shall  be  enforceable  without  the  approval  of  the  state 
Douma,  and  that  it  shall  be  possible  for  the  elected  of  the 
people  to  exercise  real  participation  in  the  supervision  of 
the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  authorities  appointed  by  us. 

We  appeal  to  all  the  faithful  sons  of  Russia  to  remem- 
ber their  duty  toward  the  fatherland,  to  aid  in  termi- 
nating these  unprecedented  troubles  and  to  apply  all 
their  forces,  in  cooperation  with  us,  to  the  restoration  of 
calm  and  peace  upon  our  natal  soil. 

Given  at  Peterhof,  October  30,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
our  reign.  Nicholas. 


The  Portsmouth  Peace  Treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Czar  and  the  Mikado  on  October  14th.  The  ratifications 
were  exchanged  by  telegraph.  The  evacuation  of  Man- 
churia by  both  armies  is  going  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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The  Historic  Development  of  the  Peace 
Idea. 

BY    BENJAMIN    F.    TBUEBLOOD. 

Peace  is  not  only  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  equally  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  humanity 
in  its  essential  constitution.  Hence  peace,  both  as  an 
idea  and  as  a  social  attainment,  has  had  a  natural  his- 
toric development,  in  which  other  forces  than  Christian 
teaching,  or  any  other  religious  teaching,  technically  such, 
have  played  a  powerful  and  incessant  part.  These 
natural  forces  began  to  act  earlier,  perhaps,  than  the 
religious,  and  though  dependent  on  the  religious  for  their  • 
vitalization,  they  seem  to  have  acted  more  steadily  than 
the  latter. 

The  religious  conception  of  peace  as  a  moral  demand, 
though  in  its  use  by  religious  teachers  it  has  had  a  very 
fluctuating  history,  has  nevertheless  since  the  time  of 
Christ  led  the  whole  historic  development  of  the  peace 
movement.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  headmaster  to  the 
movement,  giving  to  it  now  and  then  impulse,  inspiration 
and  direction,  and  stirring  the  natural  peace  forces  into 
stronger  and  more  effective  activity.  It  is  only  as  the 
religious  and  the  natural  phases  of  the  movement  are 
both  taken  into  account  that  the  historic  development 
of  the  principle  and  practice  of  peace  can  be  properly 
understood. 

The  idea  of  peace  as  a  matter  of  moral  obligation  and 
the  practical  application  of  pacific  methods  in  social  and 
international  affairs  have  developed  at  about  the  same 
rate.  The  growth  and  extension  of  the  idea  can  there- 
fore be  fairly  well  traced  in  terms  of  its  practical  appli- 
cation in  conciliation,  mediation,  arbitration,  and  the 
evolution  of  law  and  order  in  society. 

UNKNOWN    TO    THE    ANCIENT   WORLD. 

The  idea  of  universal  and  perpetual  peace,  which  has 
taken  such  a  wide  and  deep  hold  upon  the  thought  of 
recent  times,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  The 
controlling  principle  among  all  the  ancient  peoples  as 
to  peace  and  war  was  that  of  family  or  race.  Within  a 
patriarchal  group,  a  tribe,  or  collection  of  tribes  within 
a  common  race,  the  idea  of  peace  as  useful  and  even 
obligatory  was  usually  considerably  developed.  '  This 
is  the  case  now  among  the  unchristianized  peoples  of 
the  world.  Tribes  which  fight  like  fiends  with  one 
another  manage,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance,  unrestraint 
and  animalism,  to  keep  up  within  themselves  a  fair 
amount  of  friendship  and  pacific  life  and  cooperation. 

The  forces  which  operated  among  the  ancient  peoples 
in  producing  this  measure  of  pacific  life  were  sense  of 
kinship,  contiguity  of  dwelling,  interdependence  and 
some  realized  community  of  interests.  Beyond  this 
sphere  of  race  or  family  war,  pillage,  conquest,  enslave- 
ment, were  considered  not  only  permissible  but  also  ob- 
ligatory. Often  the  obligations  of  peace  were  felt  only 
within  very  narrow  limits,  the  tendency  being,  until 
Christianity  began  to  operate,  to  reduce  the  feeling  of 
obligation  to  the  minimum  of  family  relationship  rather 
than  to  expand  it  to  the  limits  of  racial  kinship. 

The  religions  of  the  ancient  peoples,  growing  as  they 
did  largely  out  of  the  characters  of  the  peoples  and  their 
environments,  deepened  and  strengthened  these  concep- 
tions.   The  national  gods  were  looked  upon  as  protecting 


and  favoring  the  home  people,  but  as  hostile  to  all  others. 
Where  strange  gods  were  brought  in  and  domesticated, 
the  purpose  was  probably  nearly  always  to  secure  the 
most  help  in  war  or  the  greatest  security  against  hostile 
inroads  from  without.  The  principal  use  of  gods  was  for 
war  purposes. 

THE  JEWISH  CONCEPTION  OF  PEACE. 

The  same  principle  of  race  governed  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  matter  of  peace  and  war.  The  peace  for  which 
their  psalmists  and  prophets  sighed  was  peace  upon  Israel, 
the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  not  the  peace  of  the  world,  of 
nation  with  nation.  War  against  heathen  peoples  was 
considered  not  only  lawful  but  obligatory.  Love  of 
other  peoples  and  rational  treatment  of  them  was  scarcely 
dreamed  of  amongst  the  Hebrews.  Love  of  neighbor 
was  as  far  as  they  got,  and  their  theory  of  this  was 
much  better  than  their  practioe.  In  their  conception  of 
God,  in  regard  to  some  of  his  attributes,  they  rose,  or 
were  lifted,  vastly  higher  than  any  other  nation  of  their 
time.  Their  God,  the  one  true  and  living  God,  was  the 
creator  of  all  nations  and  peoples,  as  well  as  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  curious  that  this  con- 
ception of  God  never  led  them  to  see  and  feel  the  real 
kinphip  and  oneness  of  humanity,  as  one  might  expect  it 
would  have  done.  They  drew  from  it  rather  the  selfish 
notion  of  great  superiority  over  other  peoples.  They 
believed  that  this  God,  their  God,  meant  them  to  bring 
all  other  nations  under  their  sway,  and  that  the  Messiah 
whom  he  was  to  send  would  do  this  service  for  them. 
Not  even  their  greatest  prophets  were  able  wholly  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  racial  narrowness  of  view.  They 
now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  Micah,  Ezekiel, 
Zeohariah,  had  glimpses  of  the  larger  peace  of  the  world, 
but  its  true  nature  and  method  of  attainment  they  failed 
to  grasp.  It  was  to  come  by  their  God  rebuking  the 
other  nations  and  causing  them  to  flow  to  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord,  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob.  It  was  in 
the  holy  mountain  of  Israel  that  the  lamb  and  the  lion 
were  to  lie  down  together,  and  the  cow  and  the  bear  to 
feed  in  friendship.  The  larger  meaning  which  we  see  in 
the  prophetic  peace  passages  was  in  them,  but  it  was  not 
the  prophets  themselves  who  put  it  there,  or  who  even 
understood  that  it  was  there.  It  was  not  until  Jesus 
Christ  had  unfolded  the  idea  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  men  as  the  corollary  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
that  any  Jew  was  able  to  see  "  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion "  broken  down  and  to  comprehend  the  true  basis  of 
a  universal  peace  founded  on  the  equal  rights  of  all  men 
and  all  nations. 

AMONG  THE  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 

The  nearest  approach  to  modern  peace  conceptions, 
outside  of  two  or  three  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and 
rabbis,  was  found  among  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
poets.  There  was  something  of  this  nature  in  both  Con- 
fucius and  Buddha,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  universal 
benevolence  of  the  one  or  the  fraternity  of  humanity  of 
the  other  went  beyond  the  great  races  to  which  they 
belonged.  Their  teachings  certainly  had  no  social  effect 
in  the  relations  of  these  peoples  to  others.  Pride  of  race 
and  contempt  of  other  peoples  have  not  been  deeper 
anywhere  else  than  in  India  and  China.  The  reputed 
peaceful  character  of  the  Chinese,  among  whom  the 
soldier  has  held  a  place  very  inferior  to  that  of  the 
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scholar,  has  been  due  in  part  to  sluggishness  and  immo- 
bility, and  not  largely  to  active  love  and  benevolence,  or 
even  to  pacific  instincts. 

Greece,  though  a  small  country,  came  into  close  touch 
with  a  number  of  nations.  Her  sages  therefore  —  Socra- 
tes, Plato,  Democritus,  Diogenes,  Theodoras  and  later 
ones  —  had  a  larger  and  truer  conception  of  humanity 
and  a  deeper  perception  of  the  need  of  peace  than  was 
found  elsewhere.  But  still  the  teachings  of  these  sages 
had  no  discoverable  effect  on  the  relations  of  the  Greek 
people  to  others.  The  Greek  mind  in  general,  in  its 
pride  of  race,  seemed  incapable  of  grasping  —  at  any  rate 
it  was  unwilling  to  grasp  —  the  idea  of  a  common  universal 
humanity.  In  the  case  of  the  sages  themselves  this  con- 
ception seems  to  have  been  rather  a  pleasurable  picture 
of  the  imagination  than  a  commanding  ethical  idea. 
"  The  world  is  my  country,"  a  saying  attributed  to  Socra- 
tes, meant  in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek,  at  home  or  in  exile, 
not  that  the  citizens  of  other  countries  were  his  equals 
and  brethren,  but  that  he  as  a  superior  being  had  a  right 
to  stride  abroad  wherever  he  pleased,  and  that  all  others 
ought  to  accept  and  treat  him  as  such.  However,  there 
was  among  the  best  of  the  Greeks,  as  among  the  most 
spiritual  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  some  partially  developed 
consciousness  of  the  common  humanity.     t 

Among  Roman  thinkers  there  was  something  of  the 
larger  peace  conception  found  among  the  wise  men  of 
Greece.  But  this  was  in  large  measure  an  imitation  of 
Greek  thought,  and  was  therefore  fruitless  for  good. 
The  general  idea  of  peace  among  the  Romans,  the  pax 
Romano,  was  wholly  a  political  conception,  being  express- 
ive of  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  empire  to  one 
another  and  to  the  over-lord  at  Rome.  It  was,  however, 
not  wholly  without  moral  quality.  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  this  quality  out  of  the  relations  of  men,  even  though 
their  conduct  towards  one  another  be  in  considerable 
measure  dictated  by  a  superior.  The  adjudications  — 
they  can  hardly  be  called  arbitrations  —  between  various 
subject  states  of  the  Roman  empire,  made  by  the  em- 
peror or  his  subordinates,  trained  these  peoples  in  self- 
restraint,  in  resort  to  reason,  and  in  the  use  of  pacific 
methods.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
empire  was  a  huge  system  of  political  slavery,  a  real 
contribution  was  made  to  the  development  of  the  peace 
idea  through  the  practical  use  of  pacific  methods. 

ARBITRATION   LITTLE    KNOWN    IN   THE    ANCIENT    WORLD* 

In  general,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  use  of  pacific 
methods  of  settling  disputes  was  as  limited  as  the  idea 
of  peace.  In  the  case  of  Rome,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
it  was  purely  internal  and  political.  Rome  never  ar- 
bitrated with  other  nations,  or  acted  as  arbitrator  for 
them.  When  two  contending  states  appealed  to  her, 
she  ended  the  controversy  as  the  judge  did  that  about 
the  oyster.  She  ate  the  oyster ;  she  annexed  the  states. 
Among  other  peoples  the  use  of  conciliation  or  arbi- 
tration was  purely  a  family  or  race  affair.  The  herds- 
men of  Lot  and  of  Abraham  were  to  cease  their  strife 
because  they  were  brethren.  The  herdsmen  of  either 
might  fight  those  of  an  outsider  as  much  as  they  liked, 
when  it  was  safe  or  expedient  to  do  so.  The  Am- 
phyctionic  councils  among  the  Greeks  were  family  tribu- 
nals, set  up  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  differences  and 
preventing    war  among    brethren,  among  peoples    of 


kindred  blood.  Greece  as  a  whole,  or  even  in  parts, 
did  not  arbitrate  with  outside  nations.  The  arbitration 
of  the  dispute  between  the  two  sons  of  Darius  as  to 
which  should  have  the  throne,  referred  to  their  uncle 
and  decided  by  him,  was  still  more  of  this  domestic  type. 
Beyond  this  limited  racial  sphere  the  idea  of  peace 
(except  in  the  case  of  a  few  prophets  and  sages)  and  the 
practical  application  of  peace  methods  never  went,  in 
pre-Christian  times.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  tendency,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  to  anything  of  a 
wider  and  more  universal  nature,  to  anything  of  a  truly 
international  character.  Even  within  this  limited  sphere 
the  practical  pacific  effects  of  the  sense  of  kinship  were 
very  small.  The  principle  of  kinship,  though  lying  at 
the  basis  of  the  whole  pacific  development  of  human 
society,  was  not  naturally  strong  enough  to  accomplish 
much  anywhere  until  it  was  elevated,  purified  and 
strengthened  by  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
of  merely  earthly  origin,  but  is  rooted  in  the  divine 
Fatherhood  in  which  alone  the  oneness  of  humanity  finds 
its  rational  explanation. 

THE    CONCEPTION    GIVEN    BY   JESUS    AND    HIS 
FOLLOWERS. 

The  true  and  complete  conception  of  peace,  both  as  to 
its  motives  and  its  scope,  was  given  to  the  world  for 
the  first  time  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  early  followers. 
Such  doctrines  of  God  as  the  Father  and  of  men  every- 
where as  brothers  and  neighbors  were  taught  by  them 
as  naturally  broke  down  among  the  Christians,  after  a 
little  time,  racial  distinctions  and  international  barriers. 
Perhaps  practiced  would  be  a  better  word  than  taught. 
Love  of  God  and  of  fellow-men  was  their  life.  Jesus 
himself  gave  the  idea  of  peace  in  its  deepest  and  fullest 
sense.  But  he  did  more ;  he  made  it  intensely  vital  by 
his  life  of  self-sacrificing  love.  His  teaching  came  out  of 
his  life.  The  inspiration  of  his  example,  of  his  life  and 
death,  was  worth  a  thousand  Sermons-on-the- Mount,  un- 
surpassed as  the  mountain  instruction  was.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  used  in 
the  earliest  Christian  days,  though  after  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  were  written  and  collected  it  had  a  large 
place.  In  the  earliest  period  it  was  entirely  over- 
shadowed by  the  Teacher  himself.  It  was  the  inspiration 
of  his  personality,  of  his  living  example,  the  transfusing 
of  his  personal  spirit  into  them,  that  made  the  early 
Christians,  for  a  hundred  years  and  more,  the  enthusiastic 
exemplars  of  a  fraternity  which  knew  neither  class  nor 
race  nor  national  boundaries.  Followers  of  the  Master  in 
every  land  recognized  their  spiritual  kin,  and  their  human 
kin  also,  in  every  other  land.  Their  homes,  their  purses, 
their  lives,  were  at  each  other's  service.  War  between 
them,  or  between  them  and  non-Christians,  was  unthink- 
able. It  will  be  so  again  when  the  Christian  Church  once 
more  becomes  really  Christian.  International  and  inter- 
racial hatred  between  them  was  even  more  completely 
broken  down  than  local  dislike  and  friction.  Among 
themselves  difficulties,  of  which  there  were  many,  were 
settled  by  conciliation  or  the  arbitration  of  friends,  not 
even  the  courts  of  law  being  often  resorted  to.  Thus 
came  into  existence  the  conception  of  universal  peace  as 
the  demand  of  universal  brotherhood  and  universal  love. 

HAD    AT   FIRST   LITTLE    SOCIAL   EFFECT. 

It    is  a  disappointing  fact    that  early   Christianity 
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during  the  whole  of  this  wonderful  period,  pure  and 
fresh  and  masterful  as  it  was,  working  its  way  with  mar- 
velous rapidity  into  ail  lands,  had  practically  no  pacific 
social  effect  beyond  its  own  circles.  Its  current  ran 
within  itself.  The  nations  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  were  untouched  by  it.  Tbey  despised  each  other 
and  fought  on  as  before.  Where  Rome  ruled,  the  pax 
Homana  was  all  the  international  peace  that  was  known. 
Among  other  peoples  the  idea  of  race  or  family  still 
controlled. 

The  cause  of  this  failure  of  Christianity  to  produce 
any  pacific  effect  outside  of  its  own  borders,  if  failure  it 
may  be  called,  was  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  con- 
ceived as  something  beyond  this  world  and  its  affairs, 
with  which  it  was  thought  that  Christians  should  have 
little  to  do.  Terrestrial  affairs  were  to  be  wound  up 
soon,  by  the  early  return  of  the  Lord.  No  effort  was 
made,  therefore,  to  bring  Christianity  to  bear  upon  exist- 
ing political  institutions.  Perhaps  none  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

From  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century,  Christianity, 
when  it  had  become  popular  and  was  in  a  position  to 
begin  to  control  general  social  and  international  rela- 
tions, fell  away  from  its  previous  spirit  and  practice. 
Christian  men  went  to  war  alongside  unchristian  men. 
They  fell  into  the  narrow  patriotism  which  prevailed. 
The  high  ideal  of  Jesus  and  his  early  followers  gradually 
passed  out  of  sight.  Their  doctrine  of  universal  brother- 
hood gave  way  in  practice  to  the  old  notion  of  race 
or  family  kinship  and  superiority,  a  principle  which, 
narrowly  and  selfishly  used,  has  probably  caused  almost 
half  the  mischief  ever  done.  Thus  the  Christian  practice 
of  peace  and  opposition  to  the  whole  business  of  war, 
which  seemed  on  the  point  of  mastering  the  world,  ceased 
in  large  measure. 

LONG    PERIOD    OF   DARKNESS. 

There  follows  a  long  period  of  darkness,  extending  to 
and  overlapping  the  Reformation,  in  which  humanity 
touched  about  as  low  depths  of  division  and  strife  as  it 
ever  reached.  The  pax  fiomana,  the  peace  of  dominion, 
of  political  slavery,  continued  in  measure  until  the  fall 
of  the  empire.  When  this  was  destroyed  during  the 
fierce  struggles  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  Europe  was 
broken  up,  and  the  efforts  to  restore  the  empire  succeeded 
only  for  brief  periods.  During  the  confusion  which 
followed  and  the  period  of  the  feudal  lordships,  both 
public  and  private  war  were  well-nigh  incessant.  This 
period  includes  the  long  struggle  of  the  papacy  for  uni- 
versal political  dominion.  It  was  the  period  of  the 
u  holy  wars,"  when  Christianity  itself  was  perverted  into 
an  instrument  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  during  this  long  period  of 
twelve  hundred  years  Christianity,  though  stripped  of  its 
early  purity  and  power,  ceased  to  be  operative  toward 
the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world.  It  was  working  away 
like  leaven,  cultivating  the  intellect,  developing  the  in- 
stincts of  freedom,  preparing  the  ground  for  the  building 
of  modern  independent,  self-governing  nations.  Between 
Christians  themselves,  particularly  those  in  private  life, 
much  of  the  ea/ly  peace  spirit  and  practice  remained. 
The  New  Testament  with  its  teaching  of  love  and  peace 
continued  the  same.  They  heard  it  read  and  expounded. 
The  Saviour's  life  and  example  were  often  before  them. 


Those  who  entered  into  official  positions  carried  some- 
thing of  the  Christian  spirit  with  them.  The  pax 
Romana  of  the  empire  was  softened  and  considerably 
humanized  through  the  influence  of  the  popes  and 
bishops.  They  served  as  arbitrators  in  disputes  between 
subject  kings  and  feudal  lords.  Tbey  even  dictated 
peace  to  emperors  themselves.  Though  they  did  this 
often  in  the  interest  of  their  own  dominion,  substituting 
a  pax  ecclesiastica  for  the  Roman  imperial  peace,  never- 
theless something  of  the  real  Christian  spirit  accompanied 
their  work.  During  the  interminable  strifes  of  feudalism 
and  the  private  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  bishops 
and  church  councils  were  about  the  only  peace  power 
which  remained  to  check  in  any  way  the  everlasting 
work  of  the  sword.  They  proclaimed  the  "Peace  of 
God,"  rendering  sacred  from  bloodshed  certain  days  and 
places.  They  hurled  their  anathemas  at  those  wild 
barons  who  persisted  in  the  practice  of  private  war  and 
the  wager  of  battle.  They  denounced  die  duel,  as  the 
Church  has  always  done.  It  was  chiefly  through  their 
influence  that  private  war,  the  wager  of  battle  and  the 
cruel  "ordeal"  were  finally  abolished,  —  the  first  great 
triumph  in  the  direction  of  political  peace.  They  offered 
their  services  as  conciliators,  and  created  peace  associa- 
tions and  church  courts  of  arbitration.  The  Christian 
Church  in  its  worst  days  never  lost  entirely  the  great 
peace  conceptions  of  the  Master,  and  never  failed  to 
show  in  some  measure  his  spirit  of  peace. 

During  these  dark  times  the  instincts  of  pure  humanity 
were  at  work  also.  No  one  retaining  any  remnants  of 
human  feeling  could  remain  untouched  by  the  cruel  and 
never-ending  carnage  and  massacre  which  characterized 
the  first  hundred  years  of  the  Reformation  period,  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  very  darkness  of  the  period 
created  the  demand  for  light.  The  appalling  contrast 
between  the  religion  professed  and  the  inhuman  things 
daily  done,  between  the  demand  of  the  human  heart 
and  the  heartless  deeds  of  the  human  hand,  between  the 
fraternal  workings  of  trade  and  commerce,  then  first 
entering  upon  their  grand  modern  development,  and 
the  unending  disturbances  and  waste  of  wars,  combined 
to  bring  about  during  the  next  century  one  of  the 
greatest  reactions  known  to  history,  the  full  force  of 
which  we  have  only  in  recent  years  begun  to  comprehend. 

FOUR  GREAT  PEACE  EVENTS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  seventeenth  century  brought  to  the  world  the 
first  unfolding  of  the  idea  of  international  peace  in  a 
large  and  comprehensive  way.  Unlike  the  Christian 
movement  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  this  evolu- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  only  religious 
and  social,  but  also  juridical  and  political.  Four  events 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  occurring  in  four  different 
countries,  the  outcome  of  the  thinking  and  work  of  four 
eminent  men,  have  been  the  talk  of  much  of  the  civilized 
world  ever  since,  and  may  be  considered  the  four  corner- 
stones of  the  structure  of  modern  peace  work.  They 
were  all  the  outcome  in  different  ways  of  the  ripening 
of  the  time  toward  a  larger  feeling  of  brotherhood  be- 
tween peoples  and  nations,  and  a  better  social  order. 
The  first  of  them  was  the  Great  Design  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  for 
the  federation  and  peace  of  Christian  Europe.      The 
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greatest  in  the  line  of  French  kings,  Henry  seems  to 
have  combined  in  his  person  the  extraordinary  contradic- 
tions of  his  time.  A  Protestant  and  a  Catholic,  rich 
and  powerful,  yet  simple  in  manners  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  common  people,  a  warrior  and  a  genuine 
friend  of  the  peaceful  arts  of  life,  a  Frenchman  to  the  core, 
he  was  nevertheless  the  first  interpreter  to  his  country 
of  the  larger  ideal  of  international  life  and  cooperation 
then  struggling  to  the  birth.  His  Great  Design  was 
favorably  received  at  more  than  one  court  in  Europe. 
His  death  by  assassination  at  the  hands  of  Ravaillac  cut 
the  whole  scheme  short.  The  Design,  though  having 
a  noble  purpose,  was  full  of  contradictions.  If  he  had 
lived  to  make  the  attempt  seriously  to  carry  it  out,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  means  by  which  he  proposed  to 
execute  it  —  a  great  international  army  and  the  crushing 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  —  would  have  made  the  De- 
sign a  worse  wreck  than  that  of  the  Holy  Alliance  two 
hundred  years  later.  If  we  leave  the  means  of  execu- 
tion out  of  sight,  Henry's  conception  of  Europe  federated 
and  in  peace,  about  which  his  soul  was  said  to  have  been 
deeply  exercised,  was  a  great  one,  and  the  vision  has 
haunted  the  civilized  world  ever  since.  It  has  been  im- 
mensely fruitful  in  holding  thought  and  aspiration  to 
the  idea  of  closer  union  and  more  friendly  cooperation 
among  the  nations,  —  in  other  words,  the  federation  of 
the  world,  the  largest  social  conception  of  our  time. 

In  1625,  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV., 
Hugo  Grotius,  whose  patron  the  French  king  had 
been,  published  his  famous  book,  "On  the  Laws  of 
War  and  of  Peace."  This  was  the  second  of  the  four 
events.  All  his  immense  learning  and  his  acquaintance 
with  European  affairs,  gained  through  exile  and  diplo- 
matic service,  Grotius  threw  into  an  effort  to  lessen  the 
cruelties  and  sufferings  inflicted  by  war.  He  denounced 
in  unmeasured  terms  the  facility  with  which  professedly 
Christian  princes  went  to  war,  declaring  their  conduct 
to  be  a  disgrace  even  to  barbarians.  He  pleaded  in  a 
noble  Christian  spirit  for  the  use  of  arbitration.  His 
book  immediately  had  an  immense  effect  in  Europe.  It 
was  as  if  the  suffering  spirit  of  the  entire  continent  had 
dictated  his  words.  The  work  set  men  to  thinking  seri- 
ously on  the  nature  of  war,  on  the  duty  of  mitigating 
its  horrors,  and  of  trying  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  during  his  campaigns,  is  said  to 
have  slept  with  a  copy  of  it  under  his  head.  Grotius's 
work  was  the  foundation  of  international  law,  which 
has  developed  greatly  since  his  time,  and  has  gradually 
been  carrying  the  ideas  of  justice,  respect  and  mutual 
service  into  international  affairs. 

The  third  of  the  seventeenth  century  events  to  which 
I  allude  was  the  peace  work  of  George  Fox.  Fox  was 
born  the  year  before  Grotius  published  his  book,  and 
began  his  ministry  twenty-three  years  later.  The  English 
peacemaker  went  much  farther  than  the  great  Dutch- 
man. He  revived  the  early  Christian  position,  feebly 
uttered  before  his  time  by  the  Mennonites  and  Moravians, 
that  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus  leave  no  place 
whatever  for  war  and  the  spirit  out  of  which  it  springs. 
He  incorporated  this  teaching  as  a  fundamental  in  the 
doctrinal  constitution  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
uttered  this  principle  with  such  marvelous  energy,  moral 
thoroughness,  constancy  and  suffering  endurance,  that  the 
whole  English-speaking  world  was  compelled  to  listen. 


No  small  part  of  Europe  also  heard  his  voice.  Nor  has 
the  utterance  ever  been  forgotten.  Its  maintenance 
in  an  organized  way  by  the  Friends  has  kept  the  high 
ideal  of  absolute  and  universal  peace  constantly  before 
the  eye  of  civilization  as  a  guiding  light.  Great  as  was 
the  work  of  Henry  IV.  in  starting  Europe  to  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  world-federation,  or  of  Grotius  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  international  law,  greater  still  was 
that  of  George  Fox,  because  he  not  only  declared  his 
principle,  but  gave  it  in  trust  for  the  future  to  a  living 
organism  of  men.  His  work  has  been  in  creative  power 
what  that  of  Grotius  would  have  been  if  he  had  left  a 
society  of  say  a  hundred  thousand  international  lawyers 
possessed  of  more  or  less  of  his  own  faith  and  enthusiasm. 

The  fourth  of  the  seventeenth  century  events  alluded 
to  was  William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  government 
on  peace  principles,  inaugurated  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  in  1682.  With  this  must  be  coupled  his  Plan 
for  the  Peace  of  Europe,  published  eleven  years  later  in 
England,  a  scheme  free  from  the  destructive  contradic- 
tions of  the  Great  Design  of  Henry  IV.  Penn's  experi- 
ment in  practical  peace  politics,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
history,  lasting  more  than  half  a  century,  has  become 
almost  an  inherent  part  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  the 
modern  political  world,  and  it  is  becoming  every  year 
more  effective  in  creating  a  belief  that  war  is  always 
honorably  avoidable  if  men  sincerely  wish  it  to  be  avoided. 

The  works  of  these  four  men  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, unlike  as  they  were,  were  not  isolated  and  dissociated 
e vents.  They  all  sprang,  s  on  their  earthly  side,  from 
the  same  root.  They  were  the  expression  of  the  growing 
sense  of  brotherhood,  as  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  itself, 
which  Christianity  had  been  silently  creating,  and  of  the 
developing  consciousness  of  the  inhumanity  of  war,  felt 
even  while  men  fought,  gloried  in  combat,  and  lost  their 
heads  in  the  delirium  of  victory.  They  were  heaven-be- 
gotten efforts,  certainly,  but  they-  had  their  place  in  the 
providential  historic  development  of  the  Christian  world. 
Their  immediate  effects  on  the  world  as  a  whole  were 
not  large,  but  one  has  only  to  study  them  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  history  to  see  what  powerful  seed-forces  they 
were. 

WORK   OF   THE   EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  movement  of  thought  and  purpose  which  these 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century  interpreted  with  such 
insight  and  courage  went  steadily  on  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  found  a  number  of  distinguished  representa- 
tives in  different  fields.  The  work  of  Grotius  in  inter- 
national law  was  carried  forward  by  Puffendorf,  Vattel 
and  others.  The  schemes  of  William  Penn  and  Henry 
IV.  were  reproduced  in  France  by  the  Abb£  de  St. 
Pierre  (1713)  and  Rousseau,  and  later  in  England  by 
Bentham.  Adam  Smith  and  Turgot,  toward  the  close 
of  the  century,  drew  from  economics  powerful  arguments 
for  international  intercourse  and  friendship.  Poetry 
also,  in  this  fruitful  era,  came  forward  to  support  the 
growing  demand  for  peace,  and  Lessing  and  Herder 
uttered  the  new  thought  in  verse.  Even  before  the 
seventeenth  century  had  closed  philosophy,  through 
Locke,  Leibnitz  and  Montesquieu,  had  made  its  protest 
of  reason  against  war.  The  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  gave  us  Kant's  great  tractate  on  "Perpetual 
Peace,"  in  which  was  uttered  for  the  first  time  the  idea 
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of  a  federation  of  the  world  in  an  international  state 
built  upon  republican  principles;  and  Kant's  thought 
was  vigorously  sustained  and  developed  by  his  followers, 
Fichte  and  Sohelling. 

For  the  most  part  the  peace  work  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  still  theoretical  and  ideal.  There  was  little 
attempt  at  the  practical.  The  time  had  hardly  come  for 
it  in  any  general  way.  Opinion  was  still  too  feeble  and 
unintegrated.  The  Friends  as  a  body  continued  their 
peace  protest,  but  in  a  very  traditional  way,  and  many  of 
them  failed  in  the  hour  of  testing.  The  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania abandoned  the  standard  of  Penn  and  fell  away 
into  the  general  condition  of  society  round  about.  In 
the  unfolding  of  ideas,  theories  and  projects  of  peace  the 
century  was  very  prolific,  but  not  until  near  its  close  did 
the  movement  veer  much  toward  the  practical.  There 
were  here  and  there  some  unimportant  arbitrations,  but 
they  had  little  juridic  character  and  passed  almost  un- 
noticed. They  were  mere  temporary  expedients  of  a 
personal  rather  than  of  a  social ' character.  The  conten- 
tions and  destructive  conflicts  of  peoples  and  nations 
went  on  almost  unrelieved.  Diplomacy  itself,  which  is 
essentially  an  instrument  of  peace  and  originated  as  such, 
was  swept  away  and  turned  into  an  instrument  of  pro- 
moting war  and  conquest.  The  eighteenth  century,  in 
spite  of  St.  Pierre,  Bentham  and  Kant,  and  the  growing 
undercurrent  of  thought  and  aspiration  represented  by 
them,  closed  with  Napoleon  overshadowing  Europe  and 
war  still  on  the  throne. 

MOVEMENTS    FOB   LIBERTY    AND    FOR   PEACE    PROCEED 
TOGETHER. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  historic  fact,  deserving  mention  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  war  and  that  for 
human  liberty  went  hand  in  hand.  Wherever  the  sense 
of  liberty,  civil  or  religious,  became  well  developed,  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  other  peoples  appeared,  and  with 
it  the  feeling  that  war  ought  to  cease  and  peace  prevail. 
The  two  are  really  parts  of  the  same  movement,  for 
slavery  and  war  spring  out  of  the  same  spirit.  The  de- 
mand for  peace  is  a  demand  for  justice,  equal  rights  and 
universal  liberty.  William  Penn  was  as  consecrated  to 
liberty  as  to  peace.  He  understood  that  without  the 
former  the  latter  is  impossible.  The  author  of  a  Per- 
petual Peace  "  was  so  passionately  devoted  to  liberty  that 
when  he  heard  that  a  copy  of  the  "  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  "  had  arrived  from  France,  he  ran  across 
the  university  campus  at  Kdnigsberg,  a  thing  which  he 
had  never  been  known  to  do  before.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
1790,  the  French  assembly,  which  met  in  the  interests 
of  liberty,  solemly  decreed  the  abolition  of  war.  The 
founders  of  American  liberty  had  a  great  fear  of  war  and 
of  standing  armies,  and  left  no  place  for  war  except  as  a 
last  resort  in  the  defense  of  liberty  and  rights.  Most  of 
the  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  —  Whittier, 
Garrison,  Jay,  Ballou,  Wright,  May  and  others  —  were 
absolute  peace  men.  There  is  no  record  of  a  real  peace 
man  who  has  not  been  an  uncompromising  friend  of 
liberty,  though  many  friends  of  liberty  have  failed  to  see 
that  they  ought  consistently  to  be  uncompromising  oppo- 
nents of  war.  The  liberty  movement  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  resulting  in  independent  republics  in  the  New 
World  and  constitutional  governments  in  the  Old,  has 
seen  the  peace  propaganda  spring  up  and  develop  simul- 


taneously and  almost  coterminously  with  it.  The  nation 
which  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  development  of  liberty 
and  the  creation  of  institutions  founded  thereon  has  also 
led  in  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  war,  on  both  its 
sentimental  and  its  practical  side. 

EVOLUTION    OF    THE     MOVEMENT    IN    THE    NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  a  remarkable  evolution  of 
the  movement  for  peace  along  many  lines.  The  move- 
ment not  only  became  much  more  extended,  but  it  also 
became  thoroughly  organized  and  strongly  practical.  It 
did  not,  however,  lose  any  of  its  idealism.  It  deepened 
and  widened  on  its  sentimental  side  quite  as  much  as  on 
its  practical  side.  For  every  peace  idealist  whose  name 
comes  to  us  from  the  two  previous  centuries,  the  nine- 
teenth furnishes  scores.  Noah  Worcester,  William 
Ladd,  Jonathan  Dymond,  William  £.  Channing,  Charles 
Sumner,  Adin  Ballou,  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Elihu  Burritt, 
William  Jay,  John  Bright,  Richard  Cobden,  Henry 
Richard,  Hodgson  Pratt,  Victor  Hugo,  Charles  Lemon- 
nier,  Frederic  Passy,  Bertha  von  Suttner,  David  Dudley 
Field,  E.  T.  Moneta,  Fredrik  Bajer,  Sheldon  Amos, 
Bluntschli,  Leone  Levi,  Leo  Tolstoy,  John  de  Bloch,  and 
Nicholas  II.,  to  mention  no  others,  all  were  primarily 
peace  idealists.  Some  of  them  were  nothing  else,  and 
were  none  the  less  useful  for  that  reason.  But  the 
strong  idealism  which  characterized  the  century's  peace 
efforts,  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  singularly  prac- 
tical. In  recent  years  the  labors  of  the  friends  of  peace, 
both  in  their  individual  and  their  organized  capacity  as 
societies  and  congresses,  have  consisted  largely  in  efforts 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  pacific  methods  of  settling  dis- 
putes. Their  appeals  to  public  sentiment  have  always 
had  this  end  in  view 

The  bare  mention  of  the  list  of  names  just  given  — 
and  it  could  be  increased  indefinitely  —  gives  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  great  expansion  of  peace  thought  and 
work  as  compared  with  former  times.  When  the  nine- 
teenth century  opened  not  a  peace  society  existed.  There 
was  do  thought  of  organization.  There  had  been  no  co- 
operation of  thinkers  and  workers,  if  it  can  be  said  that 
there  were  any  workers.  The  Friends  had  not  gone  be- 
yond their  own  borders  to  codperate  with  others.  But 
after  1815  organization  was  effected  and  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  are  to-day  peace  associations 
and  unions  to  the  number  of  more  than  four  hundred,  in 
no  less  than  fifteen  countries,  numbering  many  thousands 
of  adherents,  coming  from  all  classes  of  society.  Besides 
these,  many  other  organizations  —  church  clubs,  women's 
clubs,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  business  organizations,  working 
men's  unions,  etc.  —  give  peace  a  large  place  in  their 
programs.  Between  these  numerous  friends  of  peace  in 
different  countries  a  close  bond  has  been  formed.  Peace 
congresses  and  conferences  are  a  part  of  the  settled  order 
of  the  day.  The  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne, 
in  existence  now  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  has  made 
the  union  permanent.  In  Kant's  day  statesmen  were  so 
far  from  giving  peace  any  place  in  their  thought  that  he 
delicately  apologized  to  them  in  his  "  Perpetual  Peace  " 
for  venturing  to  suggest  that  his  treatise  might  not  do 
them  any  damage.  To-day,  only  a  little  over  a  hundred 
years  from  his  time,  the  largest  peace  organisation  in 
existence,  the  Interparliamentary  Peace  Union,  with 
more  than  two  thousand  members,  consists  wholly  of 
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statesmen,  who  meet  annually  or  biennially  in  European 
and  American  cities  to  promote  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences  by  arbitration.  One  can  easily 
imagine  Kant  running  again  across  the  university 
campus  at  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  organization. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  had 
been  no  cases  of  international  arbitration  of  any  great 
importance.  Since  then  the  method  has  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  more  than  two  hundred  important  cases  having 
been  settled  by  this  means.  All  the  civilized  nations 
have  had  recourse  to  arbitration,  some  of  them  many 
times.  Difficulties  of  almost  every  sort  have  been  ad- 
justed in  this  way.  The  legislatures  of  nearly  all  the 
civilized  nations  have  passed  strong  resolutions  favoring 
the  employment  of  arbitration  in  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes. In  industrial  controversies  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration has  made  no  less  signal  progress.  The  labor 
organizations  and  the  socialist  movements,  representing 
millions  of  both  men  and  women,  are  placing  themselves 
everywhere  against  war  and  standing  armies  as  instru- 
ments of  tyranny  and  economic  oppression.  Interna- 
tional law  as  a  means  of  preventing  and  mitigating  war 
has  also  made  great  advance  since  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  has  given  us  the  principle  of 
neutrality,  which  prevents  war  from  spreading  and 
involving  a  whole  group  of  nations,  as  was  the  case  only 
a  century  ago.  It  has  given  us  the  Red  Cross,  which 
pitches  its  tents  of  mercy  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
blood-red  field.  It  has  carried  the  principles  of  right  and 
justice  a  good  way  into  the  chaos  of  international  affairs. 
It  operates  over  a  wide  field  of  international  relations  in 
time  of  peace,  cultivating  acquaintance,  friendship  and 
restraint  of  passion.  In  time  of  war  it  prevents,  in  con- 
siderable measure,  cruelties  and  sufferings  forming  no 
necessary  part  of  fighting  and  campaigning,,  but  which 
formerly  attended  every  war. 

THE    PSACE    IDEA    IN    LITERATURE. 

The  peace  idea  has  entered  deeply  into  modern  litera- 
ture. You  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands  all 
the  valuable  works  on  peace  which  appeared  prior  to  the 
year  1800.  Since  then  a  body  of  special  peace  literature 
has  grown  up  so  extensive  that  it  is  doubtful  if  fifty  12mo 
pages  would  hold  the  bare  list  of  titles  of  books  and 
pamphlets  which  have  been  published.  This  takes  no 
account  of  the  innumerable  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  recent  years  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  nor  of 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  general  literature  by 
authors  like  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Longfellow  and  many 
others  of  equal  or  less  note. 

NATURAL   PORCE8   AT    WORK. 

At  no  previous  time  in  history  have  the  natural  peace 
forces  —  association,  trade,  commerce,  travel,  and  the 
like  —  operated  so  powerfully  as  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  Modern  methods  of  intercommunication  have  put 
all  parts  of  the  complex  modern  world  into  incessant 
touch  with  each  other.  The  daily  rubbing,  grinding  and 
clashing  of  these  parts  occasionally  result  in  a  dreadful 
clash  of  war  which  horrifies  us,  but  the  general  effect  is 
exactly  the  opposite.  Men  are  thereby  brought  into 
fuller  knowledge  of  one  another,  are  trained  in  self-re- 
straint, are  made  more  patient  and  forbearing,  and  are 
led  to  see  and  feel  their  interdependence  and  their  power 
of  mutual  service.  Thus  is  worked  out  in  a  practical 
way  the  feeling  of  universal  kinship  and  brotherhood,  to 


take  the  place  of,  or  rather  to  enlarge,  the  narrow  idea 
of  family  kinship  which  has  controlled  the  world  in  the 
past.  This  practical  enlargement  of  vision,  of  sympathy, 
of  community  of  interests,  is  devoloping,  or  rather  has 
already  developed,  among  the  masses  of  men  a  general 
fear  and  abhorrence  of  war  which  not  even  the  most 
popular  particular  war  long  interferes  with.  The  war 
between  Japan  and  Russia,  which  has  just  come  to  an 
end,  has  been  deeply  deplored  throughout  the  entire 
civilized  world,  and  its  close  has  been  everywhere  hailed 
with  inexpressible  delight.  Just  here  in  this  abhorrence 
of  war  and  love  of  settled  order  lies  the  largest  practical 
gain  which  the  cause  of  peace  has  made. 

THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE  AND    WHAT  HAS   FOLLOWED  IT. 

The  Hague  Conference,  held  in  1899,  is,  with  its  re- 
sults, so  far  the  largest  practical  expression  of  this  long 
historic  development  of  the  peace  idea.  Its  full  signifi- 
cance is  yet  but  imperfectly  understood.  This  great 
Conference,  which  was  directed  by  men  of  the  highest 
attainment  in  diplomatic  affairs,  sat  for  ten  weeks,  and 
resulted  in  the  drafting  of  a  scheme  for  a  permanent  in- 
ternational court  of  arbitration.  This  Convention  was 
ratified  by  twenty-two  of  the  governments  represented, 
and  is  now  in  full  force. 

The  setting  up  of  this  Court  and  the  successful  inaug- 
uration of  its  work  mark  the  close  of  a  wonderful  century 
in  the  development  of  the  movement  for  international 
peace.  It  likewise  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  page  in 
the  history  which,  unless  all  signs  fail,  is  sure  to  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  last.  Quickly  following  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration  have  come 
the  numerous  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  concluded 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  South  America. 
But  the  movement  has  already  gone  beyond  these  limited 
treaties,  and  the  peace  societies,  the  peace  congresses, 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  business  organizations,  etc., 
are  demanding  the  conclusion  of  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  among  all  the  civilized  nations  which  shall  bring 
the  Hague  Court  into  regular  and  if  possible  universal 
use  in  the  adjustment  of  controversies,  and  thus  establish 
finally  the  reign  of  law  in  international  affairs.  Further 
than  this,  the  demand  has  arisen,  and  already  taken  a 
commanding  place  in  the  peace  propaganda,  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  regular  parliament  or  congress  of  the  nations 
for  the  orderly  treatment  of  international  problems.  A 
second  conference  at  The  Hague  has  already  been  called, 
and  its  meeting  is  awaited  with  the  greatest  public  interest, 
for  it  is  expected  that  it  will  go  much  beyond  the  work 
of  the  first  Hague  Conference  in  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Reasoning  purely  from  the  history  already  made,  we 
may  easily  in  imagination  construct,  on  the  foundations 
now  well  laid,  the  temple  of  international  peace  which 
another  hundred  years  will  see  largely  completed.  All 
the  forces  which  have  hitherto  been  Working  are  mightier 
to-day  than  ever  before.  What  made  the  Hague  Con- 
ference will  make  others  like  it  probably  in  regular  suc- 
cession. What  brought  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion into  existence  will  cause  the  ultimate  reference  to  it 
of  all  international  controversies.  What  has  made  the 
remarkable  movement  in  South  America,  led  by  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  will  work  on  until  it  has 
mastered  the  Continent.  What  created  the  present  crude, 
but  none  the  less  real,  world-society  will  enlarge  and 
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perfect  it,  until  not  a  foot  of  the  earth's  surface  and  not 
a  man  of  its  inhabitants  remains  unsocialized  and  unfed- 
erated  with  the  rest.  The  international  competitive 
system,  which  has  grown  largely  out  of  selfishness,  am- 
bition and  greed,  is  nearing  its  end.  The  great  arma- 
ments springing  therefrom,  which  are  crushing  the  world 
with  their  burdensomeness  and  threatening  to  wreck 
civilization,  have  grown  so  intolerable  that  they  cannot 
long  survive.  Christianity,  commerce,  industry,  labor, 
education,  social  culture,  the  common  weal,  in  their 
recent  development,  are  all  against  war.  However  dis- 
couraging present  appearances  may  seem,  its  days  are 
nearly  numbered.  It  will  die  hard,  but  die  it  must. 
History  has  already  written  its  death-warrant  on  the  wail, 
and  whatever  God  has  written  in  history  is  written. 

THE    CHRISTIAN   CHURCH    AND    PEACE. 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  paper  before  a  religious  gath- 
ering like  this  without  saying  one  thing  more.  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  behind  the  peace  movement  in  all  its 
phases.  There  was  no  such  movement  until  he  came. 
He  set  forth  the  great  principle  of  the  divine  kinship  of 
men  which  inspired  it.  He  exemplified  this  in  an  ex- 
ample which  has  ever  since  been  like  a  sun  in  the  social 
heavens.  He  kept  the  spirit  and  hope  of  peace  alive 
through  all  the  dark  centuries.  It  was  he  who  revived 
them  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  strengthened  and 
developed  them  during  the  eighteenth.  Through  his 
inspiration  Christian  men  and  ministers  of  the  gospel 
gave  us  the  organized  peace  movement  of  our  time. 
During  no  inconsiderable  periods  of  the  past  century 
disciples  of  his  furnished  its  chief  and  practically  only 
support.  Until  quite  recently  most  of  the  distinguished 
advocates  of  peace  were  professedly  Christian  men  and 
women.  The  record  which  the  peace  movement  has 
made  is  fundamentally  due  to  them.  Profoundly  grate- 
ful as  we  must  be  to  the  distinguished  men  and  women 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Christian  profession  who  in  recent 
years  have  been  among  the  chief  est  apostles  of  the  cause, 
yet  fidelity  to  historic  fact  demands  the  recognition  of 
the  primacy  of  Christianity  in  the  founding  and  develop- 
ing of  the  work  of  peace. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that,  while  through  individ- 
ual men  Christianity  has  led  the  whole  historic  peace 
movement,  the  Church  as  a  whole  has  been  criminally 
unfaithful,  and  does  not  yet  show  any  strong  tendency 
to  return  to  the  original  Christian  position,  or  any  high 
position,  on  the  subject  of  peace.  An  increasing  number  of 
its  ministers  and  members  are,  however,  returning  to  that 
position.  Tolstoy,  whom  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church 
has  excommunicated  for  his  arraignment  of  her  barren 
formality  and  her  support  of  war,  is  not  the  only  man  of 
primitive  Christian  thought  on  the  subject.  It  would  be 
easy  to  find  a  good  two  hundred  thousand  of  like  prin- 
ciples in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  In  the  mission 
field  a  number  of  the  great  pioneers  —  Livingston,  Titus 
Coan,  J.  Hudson  Taylor  —  renounced  all  dependence  on 
carnal  weapons  even  for  self-defense.  Many  of  their 
less  known  followers  and  co-workers  share  and  practice 
their  views. 

The  evolution  of  the  peace  movement  ought  to  proceed 
much  more  rapidly  within  the  Church  than  without.  Is 
it  doing  so  ?  One  feels  the  sting  of  pain  when  one  sees 
the  Church  and  its  ministry  lashed  by  outsiders, —  splen- 
did men  and  women  of  peace, —  because  so  many  pro- 


fessed Christians  and  so  many  preachers  of  the  gospel 
uphold  the  system  of  war,  or  particular  wars,  which 
these  outsiders  see  cannot  live  an  hour  in  the  light  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  our  endeavors  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  peace  cause,  we  must  begin  our 
judgment  at  the  house  of  God.  We  must  insist,  with 
every  artifice  of  appeal,  that  those  who  call  themselves 
by  Christ's  name  shall  be  true  to  Christ's  spirit.  We 
must  keep  in  the  forefront  of  all  our  work  the  great 
principle  of  human  brotherhood,  without  which  Chris- 
tianity is  not  Christianity,  but  at  best  only  a  refined 
religion  of  self-righteousness.  This  principle  of  brother- 
hood is  the  great  instrument  with  which  we  must  work. 
It  is  only  in  its  enlargement  and  ever  wider  practical 
application  that  the  idea  of  social  and  international 
peace  came  into  existence.  It  is  the  central  pillar  on 
which  the  new  International  Court  of  Arbitration  must 
rest  for  its  permanence  and  efficiency.  There  cannot 
be  further  development  unless  this  principle  is  given  a 
larger  place.  It  is  far  from  triumphant  to-day,  even  in 
Christian  society.  There  is  disloyalty  to  it  in  a  thousand 
ways  of  which  men  are  scarcely  conscious.  There  is 
retrogression  from  it  in  certain  high  places.  If  history 
shows  anything  plainly,  it  shows  that  sense  of  kinship 
and  brotherhood  is  the  root  from  which  all  peace  springs. 
This  lesson  of  history  must  be  taken  more  seriously  to 
heart,  and  must  be  given  the  widest  world-application 
by  ail  those  who  seek  to  bring  in  the  era  of  world-peace. 

While  God  by  the  ordinary  course  of  his  providences 
is  working  out  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  peace  by  the 
great  social  and  economic  forces  operating  naturally  in 
society,  it  is  the  Christian's  high  privilege  to  hasten  the 
movement  by  following  his  Master  in  the  life  of  self- 
sacrificing  and  universal  love,  which  cannot  possibly  from 
self-interest  kill  human  beings,  but  which  gives  life  freely 
and  ungrudgingly  to  save  men  of  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions. So  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  we  must  not  allow  to 
be  set  up  or  kept  up  anywhere  within  the  Church  the 
walls  between  classes,  races  and  nationalities  which  the 
Master  leveled  to  the  ground.  We  must  declare  our 
faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  and  the  sisterhood 
of  nations  in  the  face  of  the  spurious  patriotism  which 
in  its  pride  of  country  and  race  rides  roughshod  over 
uncivilized  races  and  weak  peoples,  and  is  always  watch- 
ing for  an  opening  into  which  to  drive  its  self-seeking 
power. 

At  the  point  of  development  which  the  peace  move- 
ment has  reached,  this  is  the  supreme  service  which  the 
Christian  Church,  in  all  its  membership,  is  divinely  com- 
missioned to  perform.  If  the  Church,  which  ia  now  a 
commanding  institution  in  the  civilized  world,  is  willing 
to  lose  its  life  in  this  way  with  the  Master,  it  shall  find 
it  again  at  no  distant  day  in  a  world  at  peace  at  the  feet 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Just  Like  This  Wooden  Table. 

A  writer  in  Free  fiussia  thus  describes  the  life  of  a 
Russian  soldier  in  the  barracks.  The  picture  is  as  true  of 
other  countries  as  of  Russia : 

"  The  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  Czar's  barracks,  which 
suppresses  every  thought,  every  feeling,  and  demands 
only  slavish  obedience,  leaves  an  undying  impression  on 
any  one  who  has  experienced  it. 
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"I  passed  but  one  year  in  the  barracks,  but  during 
tbat  time  I  went  through  more  bitterness  and  offense 
than  during  all  the  preceding  years  of  my  life.  From 
the  first  day  of  his  service  till  the  last  the  soldier  is 
desired  to  give  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  his  trainers,  so 
that  they  may  extinguish  every  spark  of  humanity  in  him. 
This  transformation  of  a  man  into  a  beast  is  termed  in 
the  barracks  '  the  maintenance  of  military  discipline.' 

"  I  remember  how  I  was  brought  from  the  station  to 
the  barracks  with  a  crowd  of  other  recruits.  The  old 
soldiers  had  all  turned  out  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the 
new  comers,  and  through  lines  of  them  we  entered  the 
barracks  and  ascended  to  the  third  story  of  the  building. 
We  were  obliged  to  swallow  a  good  deal  of  mockery  and 
offensive  joking  from  the  old  occupants  of  the  barracks. 
One  got  a  hard  blow  by  way  of  a  joke,  another  had  his 
hat  knocked  off  with  the  remark :  '  Where  are  you  push- 
ing to  with  your  hat  on  ?  Don't  you  see  the  Dyadka?' 
The  luckless  recruits  obeyed  all  commands  without  mur- 
mur, snatched  off  their  caps  before  everybody  who  de- 
sired it,  some  of  them  always  walking  bareheaded  for 
fear  of  giving  unexpected  offense. 

"  The  first  year  of  military  service  is  especially  trying. 
It  is  the  period  when  the  recruit  is  trained  from  early 
morning  to  late  at  night  in  order  that  he  may  become 
intimate  with  the  means  of  defending  his  Czar  and 
country  from  the  enemy  — '  interior  and  exterior.'  The 
Dyadka  (a  non-commissioned  officer) —  this  is  the  moulder 
of  the  body  and  soul  of  the  new  recruit,  for  whom  he  is 
responsible  to  the  commander  —  receives  frequent  blows 
in  the  face  from  his  superior  if  the  pupil  does  not  advance 
sufficiently  quickly  in  the  soldier's  '  catechism '  and  the 
various  military  exercises.  Therefore  the  Dyadka  merci- 
lessly ill-treats  his  drilling-class,  and  in  order  to  make 
his  heart  more  tender  the  recruits  will  bribe  him  to  the 
extent  of  their  possibility  with  bacon  and  bread,  brandy 
and  money.  Of  course  not  every  recruit  is  able  to  bribe 
the  Dyadka.  The  greater  part  are  doomed  to  suffer 
every  kind  of  ill-treatment 

"  Here  is  a  sketch  from  life.  A  lesson  of  '  catechism ' 
is  proceeding  in  the  barracks.  Each  group  of  soldiers  is 
studying  separately  with  its  own  Dyadka. ,  They  are 
sitting  strained  and  motionless,  every  eye  is  fixed  upon 
the  Dyadka,  who  is  lying  on  his  .bed. 

"'Well,  now,  you  bloated  ox'  —  and  the  Dyadka 
pokes  his  thick  finger  into  the  ribs  of  a  huge,  clumsy 
Little  Russian  — '  tell  me,  what  is  a  soldier?' 

"  The  fellow  springs  to  his  feet,  falls  rigidly  into  posi- 
tion, his  eyes  protruding  from  fright. 

" '  A  soldier  is  a  servant  of  his  Czar  and  Fatherland, 
their  defender  from  enemies  —  from  enemies '  — 

"  The  face  of  the  recruit  trembles  convulsively.  It  is 
seen  that  he  is  striving  with  all  force  to  recall  the  for- 
gotten words. 

"'Well?' 

"'I  have  forgotten,  sir'  —  falters  the  pupil. 

" «  Forgotten ! '  viciously  repeats  the  Dyadka,  and  in- 
dulges in  a  storm  of  furious  imprecation.  '  You,  carrots,' 
he  cries,  pointing  to  another  recruit — 'Give  him  a 
rounder  in  the  nose  to  make  him  remember.' 

"'Carrots'  jumps  to  his  feet,  and  conscientiously 
obeys  the  command.  He  flicks  the  nose  of  his  luckless 
companion  with  his  huge  middle  finger,  until  he  is  stopped 
by  the  Dyadka.    The  nose  of  the  offender  gets  steadily 


redder  and  redder  as  the  operation  proceeds,  and  his 
eyes  become  full  of  tears,  but  the  Dyadka  laughs  heartily, 

and  the  recruits  diplomatically  follow  his  example. 

********** 

"  There  are  very  few  who  dare  to  protest  If  there 
are  such,  they  are  from  the  ranks  of  the  town- workers 
or  simply  fellows  more  lettered  than  the  rest,  who  feel 
more  conscious  of  their  dignity.  The  officers  and  the 
Dyadkas  persecute  such  'students'  relentlessly.  They 
force  them  to  repeat  a  hundred  times  some  fatiguing 
exercise,  until  half-mad,  they  refuse  to  continue,  which 
is  at  once  a  reason  for  their  being  court-martialed. 

"  The  whole  day  long  the  recruit  is  driven  about,  now 
to  drill,  now  on  various  errands  or  duties.  The  whole 
day  long  he  is  consumed  by  one  thought :  how  to  avoid 
offense,  how  to  avoid  a  blow  or  some  other  penalty. 
The  evening  comes,  the  exercises  are  finished,  and  the 
recruit  rejoices  at  the  thought  that  now  he  is  to  be  left 
in  peace.  But  no !  In  the  military  regulations  it  is  de- 
creed that  during  the  leisure  hours  singing  and  other 
amusements  are  to  be  permitted.  This  permission  is 
read  by  the  superiors  as  a  command,  and  after  supper 
the  order  is  usually  given,  'Sing!'  Then  begins  the 
soldier's  recreation.  Far  from  being  a  recreation,  it  is 
a  torture.  The  recruit  is  longing  to  escape  from  this 
grinding  routine.  But  how  can  he  get  away  to  be  alone 
for  awhile  when  he  is  commanded  by  his  chiefs  to 
'  amuse  himself '  ? 

"  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  for  the  new  recruit  to  forget 
himself  altogether;  to  cease  to  think  or  feel;  to  lower 
himself  to  the  level  of  an  animal,  in  order  that  he  may 
look  quietly  on  at  this  base  process  of  brutalizing  men. 

" '  You  know,'  said  an  artilleryman  to  me,  who  was 
a  man  of  some  education,  'I  am  now  just  like  this 
wooden  table.  I  have  no  self-respect,  nothing  in  me  at 
all.  Every  sign  of  life  I  had  has  been  killed  by  this 
cursed  service.  And  yet  before  the  service  I  was  also 
a  human  being ! ' " 

What  the  World  Has  Lost  by  War. 

Fancy  what  we  should  have  had  around  us  now,  if, 
instead  of  quarreling  and  fighting  over  their  work,  the 
nations  had  aided  each  other  in  their  work ;  or  even  if 
in  their  conquests,  instead  of  effacing  the  memorials  of 
those  they  succeeded  and  subdued,  they  had  guarded  the 
spoils  of  their  victories.  Fancy  what  Europe  would  be 
now  if  the  delicate  statues  and  temples  of  the  Greeks,  if 
the  broad  roads  and  massy  walls  of  the  Romans,  if  the 
noble  and  pathetic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had 
not  been  ground  to  dust  by  mere  human  rage.  You  talk 
of  the  scythe  of  Time  and  the  tooth  of  Time ;  I  tell  you 
Time  is  scytheless  and  toothless :  It  is  we  who  gnaw  like 
the  worm,  we  who  smite  like  the  scythe.  It  is  ourselves 
who  abolish,  ourselves  who  consume ;  we  are  the  mildew 
and  the  flame ;  and  the  soul  of  man  is  to  its  own  work 
as  the  moth  that  frets  when  it  cannot  fly,  and  as  the 
hidden  flame  that  blasts  where  it  cannot  illuminate.  All 
these  lost  treasures  of  human  intellect  have  been  wholly 
destroyed  by  human  industry  of  destruction.  The  marble 
would  have  stood  its  two  thousand  years  as  well  in  the 
polished  statue  as  in  the  Parian  cliff ;  but  we  men  have 
ground  it  to  powder,  and  mixed  it  with  our  own  ashes. 
The  walls  and  the  ways  would  have  stood :  it  is  we  who 
have  left  not  one  stone  upon  another,  and  restored  its 
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pathlessness  to  the  desert.  The  great  cathedrals  of  old 
religion  would  have  stood:  it  is  we  who  have  dashed 
down  the  carved  work  with  axes  and  hammers,  and  bid 
the  mountain  grass  bloom  upon  the  pavement,  and  the 
sea  winds  chant  in  the  galleries.  You  will,  perhaps, 
think  all  this  was  somehow  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race.  I  cannot  stay  now  to  dispute 
that,  though  I  would  willingly ;  but  do  you  think  it  is 
still  necessary  for  that  development?  Do  you  think  that 
in  this  nineteenth  century  it  is  still  necessary  for  the 
European  nations  to  turn  all  the  places  where  their  prin- 
cipal art  treasures  are  into  battlefields?  For  that  is  what 
they  are  doing  even  while  I  speak ;  the  great  firm  of  the 
world  is  managing  its  business  at  this  moment  just  as  it 
has  done  in  past  time.  —  John  Buskin  in  "A  Joy 
Forever" 

Correspondence. 

Editor  the  Advocate  of  Peace ;  Although  a  friend  to 
Russia,  as  shown  by  my  labors  of  1891  as  Chairman  of 
the  Russian  Famine  Relief  Committee  of  the  United 
States,  and  otherwise,  as  also  by  my  impartial  efforts  for 
the  success  of  the  Conference  at  Portsmouth,  I  could 
not  fail  to  note  especially  the  humane  spirit  in  which  the 
honorable  representatives  of  Japan  were  able  to  deal 
with  the  great  questions  involved,  or  to  cherish  the  hope . 
that  the  noble  sentiments  which  governed  them  in  con- 
cluding the  treaty  may  early  find  concurrence  among  all 
peoples. 

It  was  this  feeling  that  prompted  my  letters  of  appeal 
and  of  final  congratulation  to  the  envoys,  and  the  follow- 
ing special  communication  to  His  Excellency,  Japan's 
very  able  Envoy  Extraordinary,  etc.,  to  this  country : 

Washington,  D.  C,  The  Victoria, 
September  20,  1905. 
His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Kogoro  Takahira,  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan  to  the  United  States, 

Sir :  Because  of  my  profound  interest  in  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  of  my  surpassing  admiration  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  government  of  Japan  and  its  illustrious  representa- 
tives have  performed  their  part  in  shaping,  concluding  and 
supporting  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  I  was  constrained,  on 
August  30,  to  offer  my  very  hearty  congratulations  to  His 
Excellency  Baron  Koraura,  who,  I  learn  with  much  regret,  is 
now  seriously  ill  at  New  York. 

But  this  does  not  satisfy  my  soul.  And  accordingly,  with- 
out waiting  for  your  return  to  Washington,  I  beg  to  offer  to 
your  Excellency  these  my  added  felicitations: 

First:  On  the  fact  of  a  conclusion,  by  peaceful  treaty,  of  the 
terrible  war  which  had  cost  so  many  precious  lives  and  so 
much  of  treasure;  and, 

Secondly:  On  the  exaltation  of  spirit  with  which  His 
Majesty,  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  and  his  eminent  representa- 
tives brought  themselves  to  an  acquiescence  in  terms  of  settle- 
ment deemed  less  than  just. 

I  speak  thus  because,  having,  as  she  believed,  been  forced 
by  the  aggressive  action  and  attitude  of  a  leading  power  into 
one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  modern  times,  and  having  made 
her  succession  of  victories  on  both  land  and  sea  the  wonder  of 
the  nations,  and  hence  entitled  herself  to  something  for 
damages,  Japan,  nevertheless,  magnanimously  yielded  this  in 
the  Peace  Conference  rather  than  protract  the  war  yet  further 
against  the  highest  welfare  of  her  people,  and  the  entreaties 
of  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  mankind. 

The  great  Mikado  and  his  counsellors  have,  by  this  acqui- 
escence, made  their  part  in  the  settlement  a  glorious  part  — 
one  that  will  illumine  the  pages  pf  history  with  a  light  divine, 
and  stand  forever  a  shining  example  to  the  so-called  Christian 
nations.  In  a  solemn  moment,  and  by  a  single  grand  act,  they 
have  covered  themselves  with  new  glory,  and  have  won  for 


this  marvelous  empire  of  the  Orient  the  right  to  be  accounted 
foremost  among  the  civilized  nations.  Japan  need  not  longer 
be  known  as  "The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.11  Her  sun  has 
risen! 

With  highest  regards  for  your  Excellency's  part  in  this 
greatest  of  all  victories,  and  with  very  great  admiration  for 
the  government  and  people  of  your  country,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be 

Most  sincerely  and  cordially  yours, 
John  W.  Hoyt, 
Former  Governor  of  Wyoming. 

The  very  noble  and  splendid  message  of  the  Mikado, 
announcing  his  approval  of  the  treaty  as  concluded,  but 
increases  my  admiration,  fully  justifies  my  communica- 
tions to  his  Envoys,  and  deepens  my  desire  that  his 
example  may  prove  an  inspiration  to  other  rulers  and 
governing  powers  throughout  the  world. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  W.  Hoyt. 
Washington,  Ootober  17,  1905. 
i»ii 

New  Books. 

Tour  op  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in  the 
United  States.  Described  by  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Bar- 
rows, ex-member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts.  The 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 

This  handsomely  bound  and  finely  printed  and  illus- 
trated volume  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages  gives 
the  story  of  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  held  at 
St.  Louis  last  year,  and  of  the  generous  hospitality  of 
our  government  to  the  delegates  from  abroad.  Mr. 
Barrows  has  included  in  the  volume  the  history  of  the 
organization,  growth  and  work  of  the  Union  in  promot- 
ing international  arbitration  and  friendly  relations  among 
the  governments  of  the  world.  He  has  also  inserted, 
under  the  title  "A  Prologue  of  Peace,"  certain  note- 
worthy utterances  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  peace  and  arbitration,  and  likewise  a 
brief  account  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  peace 
organizations  in  America.  The  volume  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  story  of  the  great  peace  movement 
of  our  time. 

ReCEUIL  DBS  ACTES  ET  PROTOCOLES  CONCERNANT 
LE    DlFFEREND    ENTRE     La     FRANCE     ET     La     OrANDE 

Bretagnjc  a  propos  des  boutres  de  Mascatb. 
Submitted  to  the  arbitration  tribunal  constituted  nnder 
the  arbitral  agreement  concluded  Ootober  13,  1904,  be- 
tween the  above-mentioned  powers. 

This  document  issued,  by  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  con- 
tains the  contentions  of  the  two  governments  which  sub- 
mitted the  Muscat  dispute  to  the  Hague  Court  and  the 
award  of  the  arbitrators  chosen  from  the  Court  to  try  the 
case.  The  case  is  the  fourth  one  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court. 

Universal  Congress  of  Lawyers  and  Jurists 
at  St.  Louis  September,  1904.  Official  Report,  ed- 
ited by  the  secretary,  Mr.  V.  Mott  Potter  of  St.  Louis. 

This  volume  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  pages 
large  8vo,  contains  the  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  important  Congress  which  was  held  under  the  joiut 
auspices  of  the  Exposition  and  the  American  Bar  Aaso. 
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ciation,  and  presided  over  by  Hon.  David  J.  Brewer  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Among  the  able  and 
instructive  papers  given  in  the  report  is  one  covering 
thirty-five  pages,  by  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  on  "The 
Promotion  of  the  Settlement  of  International  Contro- 
versies by  Resort  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  or  Reference  to 
Special  Commissions."  Addresses  on  Mr.  Foster's  paper 
were  made  by  Senor  Don  Emilio  Velasco  from  Mexico, 
and  by  Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Other  important  addresses  were  those  on  the  Hague 
Conferences  on  Private  International  Law  and  the  Pro- 
tection of  Private  Property  at  Sea  in  Time  of  War. 
The  report  is  published  at  St  Louis  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  under  the  care  of  the 
secretary,  Mr.  V.  M.  Potter. 

A  Monograph  on  International  Peace.  By  Liston 
McMillan,  member  of  the  Bar.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  72 
pages.     Svo. 

An  interesting  and  thoroughly  original  discussion  of 
various  phases  of  international  law,  of  the  question  of  an 
international  judiciary,  of  international  intervention,  etc. 
The  author  applies  his  principles  to  "  The  Case  in  Man- 
churia,'9 where  he  finds  that  both  the  belligerents  were 
equally  at  fault.  Mr.  McMillan,  as  he  says  in  his  preface, 
has  written  "this  contribution  to  international  peace  liter- 
ature "  because  it  has  seemed  to  him  "  that  a  discussion 
of  the  leading  basic  principles  of  international  jurisdic- 
tion might  aid  in  the  evolution  of  international  truth, 
and  be  helpful  in  the  cause  of  international  peace." 

The  Imperial  Drug  Trade.  By  Joshua  Rowntree. 
London :  Methuen  &  Company,  36  Essex  Street,  W.  C. 
304  pages. 

This  work  is  a  restatement  of  the  opium  question,  in 
the  light  of  recent  evidence  and  new  developments  in  the 
East  In  Part  I.  Mr.  Rowntree  gives  briefly  the  history 
of  the  beginning  of  the  opium  trade  forced  upon  China 
by  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  two  opium  wars.  Part  II. 
gives  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  Royal  Commission 
sent  to  the  East  in  the  winter  of  1893-4  to  investigate 
the  trade  in.  opium  and  report  to  Parliament.  It  also 
deals  with  opium  smoking,  with  the  traffic  in  the  drug 
and  its  use  in  Burma,  the  Straits  Settlement,  Hong  Kong 
and  China.  Part  III.  traces  the  present  position  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  drug  trade,  and  its  effects  on  China.  The 
author  says,  in  conclusion,  that  judging  only  "  from  official 
dispatches,  the  utterances  of  statesmen  and  the  journals 
of  diplomatists,  the  imperial  drug  trade  stands  hopelessly 
condemned.  It  was  illegitimate  to  begin  with.  It  grew 
in  dishonor.  It  lingers  with  discredit.  It  has  enriched 
the  one  country  and  impoverished  the  other.  But 
poverty  is  the  least  of  the  ills  it  has  helped  to  fasten  upon 
China.  It  has  enervated  her  people,  corrupted  her 
officials,  undermined  the  authority  of  her  government, 
embittered  the  advent  of  the  English  and  of  a  nobler 
faith,  and  violated  the  moral  sense  of  the  Chinese." 

Religion  and  Politics.  By  Algernon  Sidney  Crapsey. 
New  York :  Thomas  Whittaker,  2  Bible  House.  326  pages. 

The  twelve  chapters  of  this  book  were  originally  de- 
livered as  sermon  lectures  by  the  author  in  his  regular 
course  of  duty  as  a  pastor.  The  discussion  and  criticism 
which  they  awakened  induced  him  to  publish  them  in 
full.    They  deal  with  the  State,  the  Attitude  of  Jesus  to 


the  State,  Jesus'  Method  of  Government,  the  Imperial- 
ized  Church,  the  Present  State  of  the  Churches,  etc. 
They  are  full  of  trenchant  criticism  of  the  present  rela- 
tion of  church  religion  to  politics,  some  of  which  is 
entirely  just,  but  some  of  which  is  extravagant,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  The  chapter  on  "  Jesus'  Method  of  Gov- 
ernment"—  leaving  aside  the  author's  theological  pro- 
nouncements, which  do  not  seem  very  appropriate  in  the 
chapter  —  is  about  as  fine  an  interpretation  of  the  method 
taught  and  practiced  by  Jesus  as  has  ever  been  written. 
We  hope  to  give  our  readers  the  essential  part  of  it  in 
the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

War  Inconsistent  with  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
Chbist.  By  David  Low  Dodge.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Edwin  D.  Mead.  Boston :  Ginn  <fc  Company.  Pub- 
lished for  the  International  Union.  Price,  postpaid,  65  cts. 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  two  pamphlets,  "  The 
Mediator's  Kingdom  not  of  this  World  "  and  "  War  In- 
consistent with  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ,"  first  pub-  - 
lished  by  David  L.  Dodge  in  1809  and  1812  respectively. 
They  were  the  first  pamphlets  published  in  America 
directed  expressly  against  the  system  of  war,  and  their 
author,  as  our  readers  already  know,  founded  the  New 
York  Peace  Society  in  August,  1815,  the  first  peace 
society  in  the  world.  These  essays  have  long  been  out 
of  print,  and  Mr.  Ginn  has  done  us  all  a  great  service  in 
republishing  them  in  his  International  Library  series. 
The  longer  essay,  the  second  prepared  by  Mr.  Dodge,  is 
a  strong,  radical  arraignment  of  the  war  system,  and  con- 
tains the  gist  of  the  whole  case  against  war,  both  from 
the  Christian  and  the  humanitarian  and  rational  points 
of  view.  Mr.  Mead's  Introduction  is  a  very  valuable 
survey  of  the  early  work  for  peace  in  New  York,  and 
also  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  by  many  emi- 
nent citizens  of  New  York  of  the  present  time. 

■  «  m  ■  ■ 

Form  of  Bequest. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 

■  ■  ^ » » 
Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
The  Chicago  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 
The  Minnesota  Peace  Society, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
R.  J.  Mendenhall,  President. 
Miss  A.  B.  Albertson,  Secretary. 
The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society, 

Wichita,  Kansas. 
George  W.  Hobs,  LL.  D.,  President. 
J.  M.  Naylor,  Secretary. 
New  York  German-American  Peace  Society. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President, 

5  West  63d  Street. 
Gustav  J.  Yobs,  Secretary,  221  East  87th  St 
Henry  Feldman,  Treasurer,  103  Second  Ave. 
The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  op  Cincinnati. 
50  Wiggins'  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Philip  V.  N.  Myers,  President, 
Starbuck  Smith,  Secretary. 
The  Women's  Peace  Circle  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Harry  Hastings,  President. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  TH« 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "  Amebi- 
cah  Peace  Society." 

Abt.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  all  true 
religion  and  morality,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  illustrate  the 
inconsistency  of  war  with  this  spirit,  to  show  its  baleful 
influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  devise 
means  for  insuring  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Abt.  III.  All  persons  desirous  of  promoting  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may  become  members  of 
this  society. 

Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  member  of  the  Society  shall  pay  a 
yearly  contribution  of  two  dollars;  the  payment  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  at  one  time  shall  constitute  any  person  a  Life 
member. 

Abt.  V.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee, 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Abt.  VI.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-offioio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  ohosen  by  the  Board,  whioh  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to 
receive  their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Abt.  IX.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed ; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


Publications  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Basso- Japanese  War.— 48  pages 
and  cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Congress.— By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1903.    Price  5  ots.  each, 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones,  LL. 
B.    New  edition,  20  pages.    5  ots.  each,  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism,  or  Mankind  One  Body.— 

By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  edition. 
Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Hague  Court  in  the  Pious  Fund  Arbitration.— Address 

of  Hon.  William  L.  Penfield,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  May  28,  1903. 
Price  5  cts.  each. 

The  Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  32  pages.  Price  5  ots.  each.  $2.50 
per  hundred. 


A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement. — Prepared  by  Lucia  Ames 
Mead.  A  reprint  Qf  the  American  Peace  Society's  Card- 
display  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  A  most  val- 
uable compendium  of  statistics,  brief  arguments,  facts, 
etc.  26  pages,  large  print.  Price.  10  cts. ;  $7.60  per  hundred. 

A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War.  —  By  Noah  Wor- 
cester, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  first  published 
in  1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright    Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  Tiew.— By  Ernest  How- 
ard Crosby.    Revised  edition.  s  $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Women  and  War.  —  By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron.  4  pages.  40 
cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

A  French  Plea  for  Limitation  of  Armaments.  —  By  Baron 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant.  Address  delivered  in  the 
French  Senate.    28  pages.  Price  5  cts.   $3.00  per  hundred. 

The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
tration.—By  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  Address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  April 
15, 1902.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred.    Third  edition. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By  William  Penn.    First  published  in  1693.     24  pages, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  20  pages. 
Price  5  ots.  each.    $2.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Text  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.— Price  5  cts.  each. 

Perpetual  Peace.  —  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.— By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.  32  pages.  5  cents  each.  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  War  System;  Its  History,  Tendency,  and  Character,  in 
the  Light  of  CiTilixatlon  and  Religion.  —  By  Rev.  Reuen 
Thomas,  D.D.    New  edition.    Price  10  cts.,  prepaid. 

Report  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  of  1898.  — Price 
postpaid,  oloth  75  ots. ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Report  of  the  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference.  —  Held 
at  Philadelphia  in  Deoember,  1901.  Contains  all  the 
papers  read.    Price  15  ots.  postpaid. 

Seventy-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.    Price,  postpaid,  5  cents. 

The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent History. — By  Alexander  Mackennal,  D.  D.  Address 
delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  Council,  Bos- 
ton, September  22, 1899.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Military  Drill  In  Schools.  —  By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 
8  pages.    Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  GoTernment.  — 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    24  pages  with  cover. 
5  ots.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

History  of  the  Seventy-five  Tears'  Work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  — 16  pages.    Two  copies  for  5  ots. 

A  Battle,  as  it  appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.  —  By  Rev.  R.  B. 

Howard.    Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    Price,  postpaid,  20  cts. 

per  hundred. 
The  Cherry  Festival  of  N aumburg.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 

Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washington's  Anti-militarism.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  8.  4 
pages.    Price  35  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Coals  Of  Fire.  — By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends1 
African  Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price 
30  ots.  per  hundred,  prepaid.  v 

The  Christ  of  the  Andes.— 8  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
per  hundred,  postpaid. 
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A  POUR  PAGE  MONTHLY 
A\|f|*A  PAPER  FOR  CHILDREN 
\fo\\  +  ANI>  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 
Devoted  to  Peace,  Temperance,  Good  Morals,  Good  Manners. 

Thoroughly  Christian,  but  undenominational. 

Bright,  fresh  and  attractive,  but  free  from  over  exciting,  sensational  reading. 

Just  the  thing  for  Bible  Schools  and  Mission  Work. 

Price,  16  Cents  a  Tearfor  Single  Copies.  Fire  Copies  to  one  person,  10  Cents  Each. 
Twenty-five  or  more  Copies  to  one  person,  8  Cents  per  Copy. 

Address, 


"The  Angel  of  Peace, 


31  BEACON  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 

The  Woman's  Journal,  edited  weekly 
at  3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  by 
Henry  B.  Blackwell  and  Alice  Stone 
Black  well,  gives  the  news  of  the  move- 
ment for  equal  rights  for  women  all 
over  the  world.  $1.50  per  year.  Trial 
subscription,  3  months,  25  cents. 
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A  Peace  League  Among  the  Nations. 

In  his  recent  address  before  the  faculty  and  students 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  on  his  reelection 
as  Lord  Rector  of  the  institution,  Andrew  Carnegie 
took  up  and  dealt  with  the  subject  of  Peace  in  a 
more  thorough  and  extended  way  than  he  has  ever 
done  before.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  our 
readers  in  this  issue  a  large  portion  of  this  .vigorous 
address,  including  most  of  the  important  parts  of  it. 
The  first  part,  which  we  omit,  was  devoted  to  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  sentiments  of  the  early  Christian 
writers  on  the  subject  of  war  and  to  the  citation  of 
the  well-known  opinions  of  eminent  men  who  have, 
as  Mr.  Carnegie  does,  condemned  war  as  the  greatest 
curse  and  crime  which  has  afflicted  the  human  race. 

It  is  a  very  great  service  which  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
rendering  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  taking  advan- 
tage, as  he  does,  of  every  fitting  occasion  to  set  forth 
his  intense  abomination  of  the  whole  system  of  what 
he  aptly  calls  the  murder  of  man  by  man  under  the 
name  of  war.  He  treats  the  question  almost  as  if  it 
were  the  only  important  one  before  the  world,  and 
deserved  the  highest  and  persistent  attention  of  all 
men  who  seek  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  good. 
In  doing  this  he  is  essentially  right.  For  from  what- 
ever point  of  view  it  be  looked  at  —  the  rational,  the 
moral,  the  humanitarian  or  the  economic  —  the  prob- 


lem of  the  abolition  of  war  and  militarism  is  the 
greatest  and  most  urgent  general  problem  of  the  day. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  governments,  either 
through  intellectual  blindness  or  moral  weakness  and 
vacillation,  have  resisted  all  appeals  made  to  them 
and  have  persisted  in  staving  the  question  off,  and  in 
going  steadily  on  from  bad  to  worse.  But  they  can- 
not do  this  much  longer.  If  the  coming  Hague  Con- 
ference does  not  deal  with  it,  another  conference  at 
no  distant  day  will  be  forced  to  do  so.  The  peoples 
of  the  civilized  world  are  fast  coming  to  feel  toward 
the  prevailing  militarism  much  as  the  masses  of  the 
Russian  people  have  long  felt  toward  the  old  order 
of  things  in  the  Czar's  empire,  which  is  now  going  to 
pieces. 

Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  Stop  with  theoretic  and  senti- 
mental inveighing  against  the  monstrous  absurdity 
and  wickedness  of  war.  He  urges  the  immediate 
adoption  of  practical  means  for  its  extinction,  as  all  in- 
telligent peace  workers  now  do.  He  believes  that  the 
instrumentality  already  so  successfully  used  in  numer- 
ous cases  in  allaying  quarrels  and  averting  hostilities 
during  the  past  century,  that  is,  arbitration,  will  of 
itself,  in  time,  finally  destroy  war.  But  this  process 
impresses  him,  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
progress,  as  unnecessarily  slow.  He  believes  that  a 
swifter  destruction  of  the  evil  is  perfectly  feasible. 

The  scheme  by  which  he  proposes  that  war  shall 
be  abolished  at  one  stroke  is  that  of  a  League  of 
Peace  among  the  nations.  This  plan  he  has  fre- 
quently proposed  of  late  in  speeches  and  magazine 
articles,  and  he  returns  to  it  in  the  St.  Andrew's 
address.  He  thinks  that  even  three  of  the  great 
nations — the  United  States,  France  and  Great  Britain, 
for  example  —  united  in  the  determination  to  prevent 
war  might  henceforth  make  it  impossible  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  is  sure  that  five  of  the  great 
powers  could  abolish  it  at  once  and  forever. 

The  Constitution  of  the  League  he  does  not  elabo- 
rate in  detail ;  but  only  gives  two  features  of  the  way 
in  which  it  might  supposedly  act  in  case  any  nation 
should  persist  in  disobeying  its  wish,  —  which  would, 
in  his  judgment,  probably  never  occur :  first,  a  boycott 
of  the  offending  nation,  and,  second,  if  worst  came  to 
worst,  a  compulsion  by  force,  each  of  the  allied  powers 
agreeing  in  advance  to  furnish  or  provide  for  a  certain 
contingent  of  troops  or  ships  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  League. 

Of  the  practicability  of  a  league  of  peace  among 
the  nations  in  some  form  there  is  not  the  least  doubt, 
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nor  was  Mr.  Carnegie  the  first  to  suggest  one.  But 
the  peculiarity  of  his  proposal,  that  the  League  be 
backed  by  the  boycott  and  provision  for  the  ultimate 
use  of  violence  to  maintain  peace,  lays  it  open  to 
most  serious  criticism.  Indeed,  this  feature  of  what 
he  proposes  is  in  radical  contradiction  of  his  assertion 
earlier  in  his  St.  Andrew's  address,  that  this  reform 
must  be  carried  through  in  dependence  on  moral 
forces  only.  It  is  certain  in  advance  that  neither 
three  nor  five  of  the  great  powers  can  ever  be  induced 
to  enter  into  such  a  league.  The  arrangement  of 
the  forces,  particularly  the  land  forces,  situated  at 
such  wide  distances  from  each  other,  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible.  The  League,  unless  practically  all 
the  first-class  powers  joined  it,  would  require  keeping 
up  the  great  armaments,  with  all  the  suspicions  and 
jealousies  arising  from  them.  There  is  no  doubt,  as 
Ex-Ambassador  White  thinks,  that  such  a  league 
would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  even  greater  wars 
than  those  sought  to  be  avoided.  It  would  almost 
certainly,  as  the  Holy  Alliance  proves,  lead  to  abuse 
and  highhandedness,  and  in  the  name  of  peace  the 
great  league  would  probably  be  the  destruction  of 
most  or  all  of  the  small  powers.  Even  the  boycott, 
which  might  conceivably  be  tolerated,  is  of  entirely 
too  uncertain  a  character  to  be  incorporated  into  a 
great  scheme  of  peace. 

But  a  peace  league,  pure  and  simple,  without  any 
provision  or  even  hint  of  force,  ought  at  this  late  day 
to  be  entirely  practicable.  If  five  of  the  great  powers 
would  enter  into  a  simple  agreement  that  they  would 
never  again  go  to  war  with  each  other,  that  they 
would  settle  all  their  differences  through  the  Hague 
Court,  and  would  faithfully  use  their  good  offices 
toward  peace  among  the  other  nations,  they  could 
unquestionably,  without  a  cannon  or  a  warship,  con- 
trol the  world.  The  example  would  be  irresistible. 
The  other  nations  would  hasten  to  join  them.  The 
present  time,  so  soon  after  the  gigantic  war  just  ended, 
is  an  opportune  moment  to  move  for  such  a  league. 
It  is  known  that  China  and  Japan  would  be  entirely 
willing  to  federate  themselves  in  a  pacific  way  with 
the  Western  nations.  The  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  —  is  there  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  all  these  powers,  if  properly  approached  by  some 
wise  and  forceful  leader,  would  be  ready  to  enter 
into  a  peace  pact  of  this  nature?  —  and  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Mexico,  Chile,  the  Argentine  Republic,  could 
all  be  counted  on.  Russia,  when  through  her  chaos 
and  finally  reconstructed,  would  not  stay  a  day  out 
of  the  fold.  The  moral  weight  of  such  a  federation, 
once  inaugurated,  would  overwhelm  any  people  hold- 
ing itself  aloof,  and  war  would  at  last  be  rendered 
impossible. 

If  Mr.  Carnegie  can  find  a  leader,  a  man  (or  a 
group  of  men)  who  will  take  upon  himself  the  high 
task  of  summoning  the  nations  to  undertake  the  con- 


stitution of  such  a  league  of  peace,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
summoned  Russia  and  Japan  to  end  their  sanguinary 
conflict,  he  might  expect  to  live  to  see  war  abolished 
at  a  stroke.  But  if  theie  is  no  such  leader — and 
where  shall  we  find  him?  —  then  we  must  be  content 
to  see  the  great  problem  worked  out  by  the  slower 
processes  of  Hague  Conferences,  ordinary  arbitration 
treaties  and  the  like. 


Premier  Balfour's  Prophecy  of  Peace. 

Nothing  could  be  more  indicative  of  the  wonderful 
change  that  has  come  to  the  world  in  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  nations  to  each  other  than  the  utter- 
ance of  Mr.  Balfour,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  the  Guild  Hall,  London, 
on  the  evening  of  November  9.  He  began  by  saying, 
as  reported,  u  A  century  ago  Pitt,  standing  where  I 
now  stand,  prophesied  war :  to-day  I  prophesy  peace." 

The  significance  of  this  remarkable  utterance,  made 
in  the  presence  of  many  ambassadors  and  ministers 
from  other  nations,  does  not  lie  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  it  came  from  the  Premier  of  a  great  and  mighty 
nation,  nor  in  the  further  fact  that  it  was  put  in  the 
form  of  a  prophecy.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
it  was  not  a  prophecy  at  all.  It  was  simply  an  intel- 
ligent interpretation  and  forecast  of  the  results  of  the 
new  spirit  and  the  new  forces  now  working,  before 
everybody's  eyes,  so  powerfully  and  incessantly  in 
the  field  of  international  relations.  The  same  thing, 
in  substance,  has  been  said  hundreds  of  times,  in  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  by  thoughtful  men  both  in  and 
out  of  public  life.  The  settled  peace  of  the  nations 
cannot  much  longer  be  delayed.  In  fact,  it  is  just 
at  the  door. 

The  new  direction  which  the  world  is  taking,  in 
spite  of  its  old  bad  habits  and  senseless  prejudices, 
has  become  so  manifest  of  late  that  the  responsible 
leaders  of  even  the  most  powerful  and  self-contained 
nations  have  been  compelled,  nolens  volens,  to  recog- 
nize it  and  in  some  measure  to  fall  in  with  it.  This 
is  what  gives  Mr.  Balfour's  declaration,  however  spon- 
taneous and  sincere  it  may  have  been,  its  immense 
meaning  and  weight.  All  the  other  prime  ministers 
of  the  world,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  will  be 
obliged  very  soon  to  make  the  same  confession  and 
to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  those  who  prophesy 
peace  and  seek  at  the  same  time,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  to  assure  the  fulfillment  of  their  own  predictions. 

Mr.  Balfour  had  primary  reference,  no  doubt,  to 
the  relations  of  his  own  country  to  the  rest  of  Hie 
world.  He  was  dealing  with  British  foreign  policy, 
and  was  bold  to  say  that  he  saw  no  war  cloud,  nor 
any  sign  of  one,  on  Britain's  horizon.  But  his  pre- 
diction took  necessarily,  in  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished foreign  guests  present,  a  wider  scope.  He 
said,  as  reported:  "I  am  sanguine  on  this  subject 
I  think  in  the  future  we  shall  not  see  war,  unless 
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indeed  we  can  conceive  of  a  nation  or  a  ruler  arising 
who  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  national 
aggrandizement  except  through  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  his  neighbors.  However,  1  see  no  prospect 
of  such  a  calamity  in  Europe." 

Mr.  Balfour's  references  to  Russia  were  thoroughly 
in  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks. 
There  was  not,  so  far  as  the  press  dispatches  indi- 
cate, a  nagging  word  in  what  he  said.  He  declared 
that  for  years  past  the  British  government  had  done 
everything  possible  to  ward  off  the  danger  of  war. 
The  truth  of  this  statement,  in  a  general  way  at 
least,  is  borne  out  by  the  action  of  the  British 
Cabinet  at  the  time  of  the  North  Sea  incident,  and 
of  other  happenings  during  the  course  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  More  significant  still,  if  possible,  was 
the  manner  of  his  speech  in  regard  to  the  present 
internal  upheaval  in  Russia.  There  was  no  side- 
thrusting,  no  taunting  and  reproaching.  He  ex- 
pressed the  sincere  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  and  people,  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
advisers,  in  the  difficult  task  which  they  had  under- 
taken of  giving  the  Russian  people  self-government, 
might  meet  with  every  success. 

The  whole  speech,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
from  the  meagre  reports  cabled  over,  was  the  speech 
of  a  peacemaker.  The  sentiments  were  such  as  one 
is  accustomed  to  hear  in  peace  circles,  and  when 
diplomatic  gatherings,  presided  over  by  prime  minis- 
ters, are  turned  into  veritable  peace  meetings,  there 
is  indeed  encouragement  to  believe  that  the  era  of 
goodwill  and  peace  among  the  nations  is  not  far  off. 
At  any  rate,  such  language  as  that  used  at  this  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet  by  the  British  Premier  and  power- 
fully supported  by  the  United  States  ambassador  and 
other  prominent  foreign  officials,  however  much  of  it 
some  may  be  inclined  to  set  down  to  after-dinner  gush 
and  diplomatic  palaver,  will  do  much  to  allay  preju- 
dices and  ill-feelings,  to  create  an  international  afc- 
mosphere  of  peace,  and  thus  to  bring  about  the  very 
conditions  on  which  the  structure  of  permanent  peace 
-must  rest. 

Talk  and  prophecy  of  war  have  often,  as  is  well 
known,  helped  to  bring  on  war  in  the  past.  It  was 
so  in  Pitt's  day,  and  has  often  been  so  since.  Prophecy 
of  peace  is  just  as  sure  to  pave  the  way  for  peace. 
It.  will  not  at  once  stop  all  preparations  for  war,  or 
immediately  cure  the  governments  of  their  strange 
inconsistencies  and  their  petty  meannesses  abroad, 
but  it  will  lessen  friction,  create  stronger  confidence 
and  respect,  make  the  directors  of  foreign  policies 
more  careful  to  avoid  reckless  and  irritating  proceed- 
ings, and  thus  contribute  materially  toward  undermin- 
ing the  spirit  out  of  which  war  and  armaments  spring. 
There  has  been  not  a  little  in  the  conduct  of  the 
British  government  within  the  past  few  years  to  make 
Mr.  Balfour's  prophecy  sound  much  like  hollow  pre- 
tense.    But  even  so,  to  talk  as  he  did  in  the  hearing 


of  the  world,  —  sincerely;  as  we  believe,  —  was  infin- 
itely better  than  if  he  had  followed  the  example  of 
Pitt  and  predicted  war.  The  British  navy  is  much 
more  likely  at  an  early  date  to  cease  growing  under 
peace  prophecies  than  under  predictions  of  war  and 
fighting. 


Canadian  Militarism. 

If  there  is  any  section  of  the  world  less  in  need  of 
an  army  and  navy  than  any  other,  it  is  Canada.  A 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
has  kept  the  Great  Lakes  free  from  armed  vessels 
and  the  border  from  frowning  fortresses  since  1818, 
and  Canada  thus  enjoys  the  greatest  security  so  far 
as  our  country  is  concerned.  On  both  sides  the 
wide  oceans  are  her  bulwarks.  In  other  respects  not 
a  solitary  reason  can  be  found  why  the  Dominion 
should  suddenly  plunge  into  the  foaming  swirl  of 
militarism.  But  that  is  exactly  what  she  is  per- 
mitting herself  foolishly  to  do,  under  an  evil  inspira- 
tion from  over  sea. 

The  imperial  garrisons  at  Halifax  and  Esquimault 
are  being  replaced  by  Canadian  troops.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst.  Measures  are  being  taken  for  the 
organization  of  a  large  standing  army,  comparatively 
at  least,  and  the  building  of  a  Canadian  navy.  The 
size  of  the  proposed  navy  is  not  yet  revealed,  but  it 
is  planned  to  place  a  squadron  of  vessels  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  another  on  the  Pacific.  The  new 
army,  the  plans  for  which  have  been  arranged  by 
Lord  Dundonald,  will  comprise  a  total  force  of 
200,000  men,  half  of  whom  will  be  regulars  and  half 
volunteers.  Of  the  regulars,  60,000  will  be  enrolled 
and  trained  for  war  alone,  and  40,000  for  both  war 
and  peace.  One-third  of  the  100,000  will  always  be 
with  the  colors.  Comparatively,  this  will  make  the 
Canadian  army  much  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  our  army  at  its  maximum  having  only 
100,000  men,  and  at  its  minimum  60,000. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  departure,  which  has 
evidently  been  brought  about  from  London,  is  said 
to  be  for  the  general  aid  of  the  whole  British  Empire, 
that  Great  Britain  may  have  the  immediate  use  of 
all  her  soldiers  hitherto  stationed  in  Canada,  and 
may  be  able  in  time  of  emergency  to  draw  upon 
Canada  for  contingents  of  disciplined  troops.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  British  imperialists  and 
army  and  navy  promoters  this  is  a  shrewd  scheme. 
It  makes  Canada  more  independent  in  a  way,  but 
puts  her  under  new  bonds  to  the  Empire,  and  in- 
ducts her-into  a  system  the  mischiefs  of  which  will 
be  of  several  sorts,  all  about  equally  serious. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  lay  a  heavy  burden  finan- 
cially on  the  eight  millions  of  Canadians.  When 
the  army  scheme  is  in  full  operation  it  will,  judging 
from  our  own  national  military  experiences,  cost  the 
Dominion  not  less  than  fifty  million  dollars  a  year, 
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and  the  navy  will  probably  require  nearly  as  much 
more.  This  will  make  the  entire  budget  nearly  fifty 
dollars  a  year  per  family  for  the  entire  Dominion  — 
an  immense  drain,  certainly,  upon  a  population  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  two  states  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  needing,  furthermore,  all  their 
spare  earnings  for  the  development  of  their  new  and 
yet  unopened  territories. 

Besides  this,  the  action  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment will  do  much  to  strengthen,  and  thus  to  make 
more  burdensome,  the  home  militarism  and  the  naval 
program  of  Great  Britain,  already  grown  so  enormous 
as  to  affect  seriously  in  many  ways  the  welfare  of  the 
British  people.  If  Lord  Dundonald  and  his  coun- 
sellors think  that  the  creation  of  a  new  army  and 
navy  for  Canada  will  relieve  the  financial  strain  at 
home,  which  they  probably  hope  that  it  will  do,  they 
will  find  themselves  much  mistaken..  The  minute  a 
Canadian  fleet  appears  on  either  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  United  States  government  will  at 
once  be  warned  by  the  "  watch  dogs  "  that  we  are  in 
greater  danger  than  ever  we  have  been  of  an  attack 
upon  our  shores  from  our  "  enemies  "  over  the  sea, 
and  new  American  war  vessels  will  at  once  be 
ordered  constructed.  Then  England  will  proceed  at 
once  to  lay  down  a  lot  of  new  keels,  that  she  may 
maintain  her  naval  supremacy. 

Such  an  army  as  it  is  proposed  to  create  in  Canada, 
coupled  with  the  navy  which  is  planned,  will  also 
make  it  more  difficult  to  keep  the  Rush-Bagot  Treaty 
intact  and  the  Great  Lakes  free  from  armed  vessels 
of  both  countries.  At  two  periods  in  our  history  this 
agreement  of  1818  has  been  in  danger.  The  pro- 
posed militarizing  of  Canada,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
if  carried  out,  will  jeopardize  this  treaty  worse  than 
it  has  ever  been  jeopardized  before.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  treaty 
under  the  new  conditions  and  keep  the  lakes  and  the 
rest  of  the  long  border  line  free  from  war  vessels  and 
land  fortifications,  but  the  simplest  lessons  of  history 
teach  that  grave  danger  lies  in  that  direction. 

This  whole  move  in  Canada  is  another  evidence  of 
the  omnipresent  banefulness  of  the  prevailing  mili- 
tarism, which  seems  determined  to  leave  no  fair  and 
peaceful  corner  of  the  earth  uncorrupted  by  its 
polluted  feet.  We  wonder  if  our  own  country  is 
not  partly  responsible  for  this  false  and  fatal  step 
which  our  northern  neighbor  is  taking ;  if  our  grow- 
ing and  increasingly  powerful  war  fleet  has  not  raised 
beyond  the  border  a  secret  misgiving  lest,  in  spite  of 
our  loud  professions  to  the  contrary,  the  time  may 
come  when  our  "  benevolent  assimilation  "  will  attempt 
to  extend  itself  to  Canada  as  it  has  already  done  to 
other  parts  of  the  world. 


International 
Parliament. 


A  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark,  following  closely  the  lines  of  the  Anglo-French 
treaty,  was  signed  in  London  on  the  25th  of  October. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  special  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Brussels  Interparliamentary  Conference  to 
further  examine  the  proposal  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation,  or  rather  of  its  chairman,  Hon.  Richard 
Bartholdt,  to  recommend  to  the  coming  Hague  Confer- 
ence the  creation  of  an  international  parliament,  was  in 
session  at  Paris  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  November  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  M.  P.  The  Com- 
mittee also  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of  a 
general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration,  which  had  like- 
wise been  referred  to  them  at  Brussels.  The  imperfect 
reports  cabled  over  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  not  favorable  to  pushing  at  the  present  time 
the  projeet  of  a  regular  international  parliament  with 
legislative  powers.  At  any  rate  the  British  members  of 
the  Committee  gave  out  a  statement  that  it  was  their 
unanimous  judgment  that  the  plan  for  an  international 
legislature  was  premature  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  conceded  that 
such  a  world-organization  would  come  in  the  future,  and 
that  the  Interparliamentary  Union  could  do  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  it.  Other  subjects  before  them  — 
a  permanent  council  of  nations  and  the  French  project 
for  an  international  ministry  of  state  —  were  left  over  by 
the  Committee  for  action  at  another  meeting  to  be  held 
this  month. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  view  expressed  by  the 
British  section  of  the  Committee,  and  seemingly  approved 
by  the  other  members.  The  time  is  clearly  not  yet  en- 
tirely ripe  for  the  creation  of  an  international  parliament. 
A  good  deal  of  preparatory  educational  work  will  have 
to  be  done.  To  many  people  the  proposition  is  entirely 
new,  at  least  in  its  practical  form.  But  the  time  is 
clearly  ripe,  as  has  often  been  urged  in  these  columns, 
for  the  organization  of  a  regular  international  advisory 
or  consultative  congress  to  meet  periodically  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  many  important  international  questions 
constantly  arising.  This  would  not  be  to  create  some- 
thing new,  but  only  to  regularize  the  congresses  which 
have  taken  place  in  an  irregular  way  over  and  over 
again  for  nearly  a  century.  It  is  perfectly  feasible,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  for  the  nations  to  agree  by 
treaty  to  hold  the  Hague  Conference,  or  something  like 
it,  with  representatives  from  every  government  in  the 
world,  every  three  or  five  or  seven  years.  An  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort  would  not  in  the  least  infringe  upon 
the  principle  of  national  sovereignty  " so  dear  to  Euro- 
peans," and,  for  that  matter,  to  everybody  else.  Such  a 
periodic  congress  has  become  an  urgent  necessity,  and 
we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  coming  Hague  Con- 
ference  does  not  recommend   to  the   governments  its 
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establishment.  This  periodic  congress  of  the  nations  once 
established,  the  international  parliament  will  in  due  time 
take  care  of  itself. 


The  Mutiny 
at  Kronstadt. 


It  is  not  easy  to  interpret  fully  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  recent  mutiny  among  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  Kronstadt,  Russia's 
strongest  fortress.  But  this  much  can  safely  be  said, 
that  the  event  reveals  in  a  lurid  way  the  essential  in. 
humanity  and  degrading  character  of  the  system  of  mili- 
tarism. The  sailors  who  started  the  mutiny  did  so, 
professedly,  because  of  mistreatment,  but  they  were  un- 
questionably influenced  by  the  general  spirit  of  disorder 
and  violence  following  the  war.  The  degraded  condition 
into  which  these  sailors  had  fallen  was  revealed  by  their 
conduct  in  executing  the  mutiny.  They  left  the  barracks, 
raided  four  "vodka"  shops,  drank  themselves  drunk  and 
then  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  the  city  and  the  shipping  in 
the  harbor.  They  seized  arms  and  ammunition.  A  bat- 
talion of  artillery  also  revolted,  threw  up  barricades  and 
mounted  machine  guns  behind  them.  The  mutiny  created 
great  consternation  in  the  place  and  also  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Cossacks  and  troops  of  the  Imperial  Guard  were 
sent  to  Kronstadt  and  the  mutiny  was  suppressed  after 
three  days.  Many  officers  were  killed  by  the  mutineers 
and  some  two  hundred  lives  were  lost  altogether.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  ringleaders  were  court- 
martialed  and  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  the  sailors 
were  sent  on  a  long  hard  cruise  as  a  punishment.  The 
cause  of  the  mutiny  was  that  the  crews  had  been  fur- 
nished with  bad  food  and  clothing,  had  been  ill-treated 
by  the  officers,  and  wished  a  reduction  of  the  time  of 
service  from  seven  years  to  five  and  an  increase  of  their 
pay  to  two  dollars  a  month !  The  whole  affair  —  the 
insolent  conduct  of  the  officers,  the  conduct  of  the  men 
in  mutiny,  the  behavior  of  the  Cossacks  in  coolly  shoot- 
ing down  men  who  had  been  driven  to  desperation,  and 
the  relentlessness  of  the  government  in  punishing  the 
mutineers  —  makes  a  shocking  exhibition  of  the  inherent 
savagery  and  beastliness  of  militarism. 


Lord  Curzoa's 
Retirement. 


The  regret  that  has  been  felt  ever  since 
the  announcement  of  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Curzon  as  viceroy  of  India  will  be 
much  increased  by  his  public  explanation,  at  a  banquet 
given  in  his  honor  at  Bombay  on  the  16th  of  November, 
of  the  reasons  for  his  resignation.  These  reasons  were 
well  understood  when  he  announced  his  purpose  to  re- 
tire, but  he  made  a  frank  avowal  of  them  at  the  banquet. 
He  resigned,  he  said,  on  no  personal  grounds,  but  in  de- 
fense of  two  great  principles :  first,  that  there  should  be 
an  indestructible  subordination  of  the  military  to  the 
civil  authority ;  and  second,  the  necessity  of  paying  be- 


coming regard  to  the  Indian  authority  in  determining 
the  needs  of  India.  He  contended  that  in  sacrificing 
himself  for  these  principles  he  had  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  Indian  opinion  behind  him.  It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  the  British  government  in  dealing  with  India 
has  not  acted  along  the  lines  indicated  by  Lord  Curzon. 
The  recent  course  taken  in  making  the  military  govern- 
ment practically  independent  is  bound  to  result  in  great 
mischief.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  present  boycott  of  English  goods.  The  coun- 
try has  been  held  in  subjection  by  force,  while  English 
methods  have  broken  down  and  destroyed  the  native  in- 
dustries. The  native  peoples  have  grown  very  tired  of 
all  this,  and  have  resorted  to  the  only  practical  method 
of  opposition  —  the  boycott.  It  is  a  bad  situation,  and 
it  will  grow  worse,  unless  Curzon's  ideas  are  adopted. 
The  only  decent  course  for  England  to  take  in  India, 
the  only  safe  one,  the  only  one  that  can  atone  in  any 
way  for  the  past,  is  to  proceed  in  ways  looking  to  the 
early  self-government  of  the  people.  The  course  hitherto 
pursued,  and  the  military  policy  now  inaugurated,  will 
produce  deeper  and  deeper  discontent  and  restlessness. 
Lord  Curzon  said  he  did  not  believe  that  the  administra- 
tive wisdom  of  his  countrymen  would  ever  tolerate  such 
a  blunder  as  to  treat  the  viceroy  of  India  as  the  mere 
puppet  of  the  home  government.  But  that  is  just  what 
is  being  done,  —  and  the  peoples  of  the  country  are  being 
steadily  driven  into  deeper  and  deeper  dislike  of  their 
political  master.  The  days  of  political  tryanny  in  any 
part  of  the  world  are  about  over,  and  the  sooner  Great 
Britain  recognizes  this  in  her  dealings  with  these  far- 
away peoples  the  better  for  her  honor.  The  greatest  foe 
to  her  Indian  empire  is  not  Russia. 


The  Independent,  in  an  editorial  in  its 

Bthte*7  is8ue  of  Novemb*r  1 6  on  "  Military  Ethics," 

which  it  declares  to  be  naturally  low,  thus 

comments  on  the  case  of  the  killing  of  a  young  man 

recently  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis : 

"We  have  lately  had  a  glaring  illustration  of  this 
ethical  belated n ess  of  military  society  in  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis.  It  was  a  case  of  a  fight  between  two 
young  men,  one  of  whom  was  killed.  It  was  a  duel 
with  bare  fists,  and  officers  and  midshipmen  all  agreed 
that  such  a  duel  was  a  proper  thing,  and  that  it  was  only 
regrettable  that  one  of  the  duelists  had  been  '  accident- 
ally'killed. 

"  The  facts  seem  to  be  clear.  The  young  man,  Branch, 
had  done  his  duty  in  reporting  the  results  of  his  in- 
spection of  a  fellow-student's  room.  For  this  he  was 
deliberately  insulted,  and  called  a  'sneak'  and  other 
opprobrious  terms.  Under  the  prevailing  code  of  ethics, 
the  ethics  of  the  duello,  the  man  insulted  must  challenge. 
He  did  so,  fought  and  died.  The  officers  winked  at  it. 
The  classmen  broke  rules,  and  were  allowed  to,  in  order 
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to  Bee  the  fight.  After  it  was  all  oyer  nobody  thought 
anybody  was  to  blame.  The  officers  held  that  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  such  a  method  of  settling  difficulties 
so  as  to  develop  ( manliness.'  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Academy;  many  such  fights  had  been  c pulled  off.' 
Young  Branch's  death  was  merely  ( an  accident.' 

"  But  the  boy's  father  thought  differently.  He  thought 
it  was  not  manly,  but  barbarous  and  wicked.  So  thought 
Secretary  Bonaparte.  Why  so  ?  Simply  because  they 
had  not  learned  the  military  system  of  ethics.  They  had 
been  brought  up  under  the  civil,  the  Christian  code. 
They  are  not  in  the  Medieval  Age.  They  have  moved 
forward.  It  is  almost  necessary  that  a  service  whose 
business  is  to  fight  should  lag  and  linger  behind  the 
Christian  world  in  its  apprehension  of  right  and  wrong. 
Elsewhere,  in  highly  civilized  countries,  Christianity  has 
banished  the  decision  of  justice  by  ordeal  and  duel.  The 
time  will  come  yet  when  disputes  between  nations  will 
not  be  settled  by  this  same  unchristian,  belated  method 
of  the  duello  of  war,  but  in  a  Christian  way.  Then  the 
army,  too,  will  be  reformed,  reformed  out  of  existence, 
and  in  the  good  time  coming  people  will  wonder  that 
nations,  and  boys,  were  taught  that  when  they  were 
wronged  a  fight  could  settle  which  was  right.'' 


Brevities. 

.  .  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  as  chairman  of  the  Peace 
and  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women,  has  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Equal 
Suffrage  Associations  of  the  country,  outlining  a  plan  by 
which  the  peace  and  arbitration  departments  of  the 
associations  may  be  coordinated  and  rendered  more 
effective.  A  copy  of  this  letter  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing Mrs.  Mead  at  39  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

.  .  .  The  Independent,  in  a  recent  number  (page  804), 
published  an  interesting  article  on  "The  Christ  of  the 
Andes,"  from  the  pen  of  Senora  de  Costa,  president  of 
the  Christian  Mothers'  Association  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
woman  who  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  funds  for 
the  erection  of  the  great  peace  monument  on  the  Andean 
border.  Senora  de  Costa  is  now  engaged  in  the  most 
commendable  work  of  securing  funds  for  the  erection  on 
the  Andes  of  an  establishment  for  the  rescue  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers  overtaken  by  snowstorms,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Monks  of  Saint  Bernard  in  the  Alps. 

...  An  international  subscription  has  been  opened  at 
the  Paris  office  of  the  New  York  Herald  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  President  Roosevelt  a  group  in  bronze, 
in  recognition  of  the  eminent  service  performed  by  him 
in  bringing  about  peace  between  Japan  and  Russia. 

.  .  .  The  Lombard  Peace  Union,  Milan,  Italy,  has 
offered  a  prize  of  100  francs  for  the  best  essay,  not  more 
than  five  hundred  words  in  length,  setting  forth  in  a  clear 
and  suggestive  way  the  principal  reasons  which  demon- 
strate that  the  civilized  world  is  moving  surely  toward 
peace  and  a  union  of  peoples.  The  competition  will  be 
closed  on  the  31st  of  March  next.  The  successful  essay 
will  be  used  for  gratuitous  distribution  as  a <c  flying  leaf  " 
during  the  Exposition  at  Milan  during  the  summer  of 
1906. 


.  .  .  Our  distinguished  coworker,  Ernest  H.  Crosby  of 
New  York,  gave  a  lecture  on  November  14  before  the 
Canadian  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society  at  Toronto,  on 
the  Life  and  Times  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  He 
dealt  incidentally  with  the  great  development  of  the 
arbitration  movement  since  the  days  of  Garrison  and  the 
steady  growth  of  peace  sentiment.  Mr.  Crosby  has  also 
given  addresses  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  The  Canadian 
Peace  and  Arbitration  Society,  formed  only  last  year,  is 
doing  excellent  work.  It  has  recently  issued  a  circular 
entitled,  "  Why  Business  Men  should  promote  Interna- 
tional Arbitration,"  which  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  Boards  of  Trade  of  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Stratford, 
and  is  being  widely  circulated  in  the  Dominion. 

...  In  replying  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Elie  Ducommun, 
president  of  the  Lucerne  Peace  Congress,  communicating 
to  him  the  wishes  of  the  Congress  as  to  subjects  to  be 
placed  on  the  program  of  the  coming  Hague  Conference, 
President  Roosevelt  said  that  the  government  would  take 
these  subjects  into  consideration  when  instructions  were 
given  to  the  United  States  delegates  to  the  Conference. 

.  .  .  The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  German 
Peace  Society,  Dr.  Adolph  Ricbter  and  Pastor  Otto 
Umfrid,  have  been  in  communication  with  Prince  Btllow, 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  in  regard  to  the  Second  Hague 
Conference.  They  have  expressed  to  the  Chancellor  the 
hope  that  he  will  send  to  the  Conference  delegates  really 
favorable  to  the  peace  movement,  and  that  they  may  be 
instructed  to  favor  an  arrest  of  armaments,  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  congress  of  the  nations,  and  a  general 
treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration. 

.  .  .  The  government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
notified  the  Russian  Legation  at  Buenos  Ayres  that  it 
will  send  delegates  to  the  Hague  Conference  in  1906,  as 
invited  to  do. 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  president  of  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  devoted  more  than  a  printed  page 
of  her  annual  report  at  the  National  Convention  held  at 
Los  Angeles  in  October  to  the  subject  of  peace.  She 
dwells  especially  upon  the  action  of  President  Roosevelt 
in  bringing  about  the  end  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

.  .  .  The  New  York  German  Peace  Society,  auxiliary 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  has  undertaken  a  pro- 
gram of  active  and  earnest  work  for  the  winter.  In 
cooperation  with  other  German  societies  they  gave  Hon. 
Richard  Bartholdt  a  reception  on  his  return  from  Europe. 
The  occasion  was  a  very  successful  one.  They  have 
decided  to  hold  four  public  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  and  to  follow  this  by  one  big  meeting  at 
which  Mr.  Bartholdt  will  be  the  principal  speaker.  The 
first  of  these  meetings  was  held  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of 
November,  at  Bloomingdale  Turn  Hall  in  West  54th 
Street;  the  second  will  be  held  the  9th  inst,  on  the  East 
side,  at  the  New  York  Turn  Hall,  Lexington  Avenue  and 
85th  Street ;  the  third  on  the  17th  inst  at  Melrose  Turn 
Hall,  585  Courtland  Avenue;  and  the  fourth  one  in 
Brooklyn  a  little  later.  Our  German  friends  are  setting 
an  excellent  example,  that  ought  to  arouse  the  other 
citizens  of  New  York  to  do  some  more  serious  and  con- 
tinued service  for  the  cause  of  peace  than  they  have  yet 
done. 
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.  .  •  Dr.  Ernst  Richard  of  Columbia  University,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  German  Peace  Society,  has  pre- 
pared a  lecture  on  the  "  History  and  Praotical  Aims  of 
the  Peace  Movement,"  which  he  is  ready  to  give  at  any 
place,  in  either  German  or  English,  provided  suitable 
arrangements  can  be  made  as  to  time  and  the  covering 
of  expenses.    He  is  a  very  strong  speaker. 

...  On  November  28  President  Roosevelt  sent  a 
cablegram  to  King  Haakon  of  Norway  offering  him,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  countrymen,  cordial  wishes  for  the 
new  king's  personal  welfare  and  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Norwegian  people. 

.  .  .  Emperor  William,  in  opening  the  Reichstag  on 
November  28,  said :  "  The  German  Empire  has  with  all 
powers  correct,  and  with  most  of  them  good  and  friendly, 
relations.  It  filled  me  with  high  satisfaction  that  I  was 
able  to  support  the  successful  efforts  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  bringing  about  peace  between  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Japan."  In  regard  to  Morocco  he  said: 
"  An  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  which  protects  the 
interests  and  satisfies  the  honor  of  both  sides." 

...  At  a  banquet  given  not  many  years  ago  in  London, 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lord  Lansdowne  said:  "The 
President  of  the  United  States  will,  in  the  years  that  lie 
before  us,  be,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  in  the 
world,  a  potent  influence  for  peace  and  for  the  good  of 
the  human  race."  Speaking  last  month  at  the  137th 
Annual  Banquet  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Choate,  ex-Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  recalled 
this  utterance,  and  declared  that  it  bad  been  exemplified 
with  marvelous  force  by  President  Roosevelt.  "  When," 
he  said,  "  the  part  that  he  had  in  bringing  that  terrible 
war  to  an  end  is  realized,  if  it  ever  does  become  fully 
known,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  deserves  the  name  of 
peacemaker  as  greatest  of  all  his  titles." 

.  .  .  The  arbitration  treaty  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  provides  that  the  Hague  Court  shall  pass  upon 
all  disputes  not  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  either 
country,  and  shall  also  decide  whether  a  given  question 
does  affect  either  country's  vital  interests  in  case  they 
are  not  agreed  on  that  point.  This  last  provision  is  new, 
and  shows  a  decided  advance  over  the  other  arbitration 
treaties  in  which  no  provision  is  made  for  determining 
whether  a  nation's  vital  interests  are  affected  in  any  case 
of  difference.  In  matters  of  this  kind  nations  are  very 
poor  judges  in  their  own  cause. 

.  .  .  The  American  Peace  Society  Library  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge  of  New  York  for  a  copy 
of  the  "  Memorial  of  David  L.  Dodge,"  her  great  grand- 
father, who  was  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Peace 
Society  in  1815,  the  first  peace  society  to  be  organized, 
and  author  of  the  first  pamphlets  written  specifically 
against  war.  The  Memorial  was  published  in  1854,  for 
private  circulation,  and  only,  a  few  copies  of  it  are  in  ex- 
istence. It  contains  an  autobiography  and  also  the  two 
pamphlets  against  war  published  in  1809  and  1812,  the 
first  entitled  "The  Mediator's  Kingdom  not  of  this 
World;"  the  second,  "  War  Inconsistent  with  the  Reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ." 


.  .  .  The  annual  interest  on  the  Russian  debt,  says 
Public  Opinion,  exceeds  1175,000,000,  of  which  $132,- 
000,000  is  paid  to  foreign  bondholders.  It  thinks  that 
in  five  years  the  debt  will  amount  to  (6,250,000,000,  and 
in  fifteen  years  to  «9,000}000,000. 

...  A  woman  was  recently  overheard  to  say,  as  she 
came  out  of  the  Bloch  Museum  of  War  and  Peace  at 
Lucerne :  "  [  never  knew  that  war  was  so  horrible  and 
at  the  same  time  so  ridiculous."  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
intelligent  women  everywhere  to  find  out  what  this 
woman  learned,  and  then  put  the  knowledge  to  its  only 
legitimate  use,  that  of  helping  to  put  an  end  to  the 
horrible,  idiotic  system. 

.  .  .  Napoleon's  wars,  extending  over  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years,  cost  France  $1,125,000,000.  In  the  last 
five  years  France  has  expended  $965,025,000  on  her  army 
and  navy,  and  $1,185,234,000  as  interest  on  her  national 
debt  —  in  three  years  more  than  the  cost  of  all  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 

.  .  .  The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Board  of  Trade  has  a  very 
strong  Committee  on  International  Arbitration,  consist- 
ing of  Hon.  E.  A.  Jones,  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  Superintendent  J.  A.  Schawan  of  the  Columbus 
Public  Schools,  President  O.  A.  Thompson  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  George  W.  Lattimer  of  Kaufman-Latti- 
mer  &  Co.,  wholesale  druggists,  and  J.  A.  Jeffrey  of  the 
Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.  The  Committee  are  asking 
all  the  clergymen  of  Columbus  to  preach  sometime  in 
December  on  the  Advantages  of  Arbitration  over  War, 
and  also  are  planning  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  of  public 
school  children  with  their  parents  in  the  great  new  audi- 
torium which  has  just  been  completed. and  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  five  thousand. 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Peace  and  Arbitration  of  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  offers  the  following  suggestions  to  her 
local  superintendents  in  regard  to  the  observation  of 
Peace  Sunday,  the  17th  inst.:  (I)  Invite  pastors  to 
preach  on  peace ;  (2)  hold  an  afternoon  meeting,  having 
peace  for  the  principal  theme ;  (3)  invite  Christian  En- 
deavor and  other  religious  and  philsnthropic  societies  to 
hold  a  peace  meeting  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Bailey  will 
be  glad,  on  request,  to  send  to  the  local  superintendents 
suggestions  as  to  program,  and  also  literature  that  will 
be  helpful  in  preparation  for  the  observance  of  the  day. 

.  .  .  The  Norwegian  plebiscite  on  the  election  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  as  king  of  Norway  took 
place  on  the  12th  and  18th  of  November.  He  was 
chosen  by  a  vote  of  nearly  four  to  one.  The  Republican 
votes  were  mostly  cast  by  the  country  districts  of  the 
interior  and  the  north. 

.  .  .  There  is  already  talk  of  a  third  Pan-American 
Congress,  and  next  year  is  mentioned  as  the  date  of  hold- 
ing it,  that  opportunity  may  be  given  for  mutual  exchange 
of  views  between  the  American  republics  prior  to  their 
participation  in  the  second  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague.  Brazil  is  spoken  of  as  the  probable  place  of 
meeting. 

.  .  .  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  accepted  the  Franco- 
German  program  for  the  Moroccan  Conference.  The 
place  named  for  the  meeting  is  Algeciras,  Spain. 
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.  .  .  The  Tokio  correspondent  of  the  London  /Standard 
says  that  under  the  new  agreement  by  which  Japan  is  to 
exercise  suzerainty  over  Korea,  she  will  take  charge  of 
ail  the  foreign  relations  until  'Korea  is  strong  enough  to 
maintain  her  independence,  and  that  the  internal  admin- 
istration has  been  confided  to  a  Japanese  Governor. 

.  .  .  Humane  education  has  for  four  years  been  com- 
pulsory in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  state 
of  California.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction three  years  ago  recommended  that  humane, 
education  be  made  a  topic  for  discussion  in  all  the  coun- 
try teachers'  institutes.  The  Humane  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  California  C  ub  at  San  Francisco,  Mrs. 
Alice  L.  Park,  chairman,  has  just  addressed  a  circular  to 
all  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of  California  urging 
a  more  general  and  hearty  observance  of  the  humane 
education  law  than  has  yet  been  the  case. 

.  .  .  The  Herald  of  Truth,  discussing the  much  lauded 
humaneness  of  the  conduct  of  the  Russo-Japanese  con- 
flict, most  pertinently  says :  "  But  war  itself  is  not  humane. 
Can  the  fierce,  determined,  bloody  attacks,  the  hand-to- 
hand  conflicts,  in  which  butchery  is  the  one  object,  be 
humane  ?  If  that  is  humane,  then  what  is  not  humane  ?  " 
And  there  can  be  but  one  reply,  for  any  man  who  keeps 
his  eyes  of  kindness  open. 

.  .  .  The  Commoner,  discussing  prize-fighting  and  war, 
says :  "  When  the  children  of  to-day  are  taught  to  abhor 
force  in  all  its  forms,  the  men  of  to-morrow  will  not 
gather  at  the  ringside  to  give  encouragement  to  lawless- 
ness. When  the  children  are  taught  that  love  must  rule 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  love  will  rule  in  the  councils  of 
nations." 

.  .  .  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  will  be  observed  in  a  number 
of  places  in  Boston  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  this  month. 
Many  prominent  Boston  people  will  be  among  the 
speakers.  We  shall  hope  to  have  something  to  say  in 
our  next  issue  about  Garrison  as  a  Peace  Man. 


Jesus'  Method  of  Government. 

BY   ALGERNON    SIDNEY    CBAPSEY. 

From  "Religion  and  Politics." 

In  the  year  130  of  the  Christian  era  the  Jewish  people 
throughout  the  world  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  wild 
excitement  by  the  glad  tidings  that  the  long-expeoted 
Messiah  was  come  at  last.  He  had  unfolded  the  stand- 
ard of  Jehovah  over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Jews  were  gathering  around  the  standard  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  The  news  of  the  coming  of  Messiah  found 
the  more  eager  acceptance  because  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews  were  in  a  desperate  condition.  The  Jewish  wars, 
waged  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  decade  of  the  first  century, 
were  among  the  most  frightful  in  the  history  of  human 
warfare.  The  Jews  were  inspired  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm, and  fought  with  the  desperateness  of  fanatics. 
Every  hill  in  Judea  and  Galilee  became  a  fortress ;  every 
valley,  a  battlefield ;  city  after  city  was  taken  by  storm 
and  sacked  by  the  Roman  soldiery.  The  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem lasted  for  years,  and  was  attended  with  horrors 


that  disgrace  the  name  of  man.  Every  abomination 
conceivable  was  committed  within  and  without  the  city. 
When  the  city  was  taken  by  storm  the  Romans  had  to 
fight  their  way  from  house  to  house,  and  from  street  to 
street.  The  final  calamity  was  the  burning,  and  falling 
of  the  Temple.  With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Jewish 
people  were  utterly  prostrate  under  the  power  of  the 
Roman.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, Josephus,  1,356,460  Jews  were  killed  in  these  wars, 
and  101,700  were  carried  into  captivity.  For  sixty 
years  the  Jews  waited  in  sullen  despair  for  God  to 
avenge  their  wrongs  and  to  give  them  back  their  holy 
city  and  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixty  years  the  word  was  passed 
from  lip  to  lip  that  the  day  of  vengeance  had  come. 
Akiba,  the  wisest  and  holiest  of  the  rabbins,  had  recog- 
nized the  Messiah  of  God  in  a  Jewish  adventurer  named 
Coziba,  who  took  the  name  of  Bar-Cochab,  the  Son  of 
the  Star.  He  claimed  to  be  the  star  prophesied  by 
Balaam.  The  pretentions  of  Bar-Gochab  were  admitted, 
first  by  Akiba,  and  then  by  the  other  Jewish  rabbins, 
and  the  people  at  large  followed  the  lead  of  the  elders, 
and  all  Israel  went  after  the  Son  of  the  Star.  Another 
terrible  war  followed.  More  than  a  million  Jews  lost 
their  lives  or  their  liberty.  The  whole  country  of  Gali- 
lee and  Judea  was  so  wasted  that  it  has  not  recovered  to 
this  day.  What  was  left  of  Jerusalem  was  razed  to  the 
ground.  By  order  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  plow 
was  passed  over  the  site  of  the  city,  and  it  was  sown 
with  salt,  and  a  new  city,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  was  built 
on  an  adjoining  hill.  From  that  day  to  this  the  Jews 
have  been  a  people  without  a  country,  wandering  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims  from  land  to  land.  Since  the 
failure  of  Bar-Cochab  no  one  claiming  to  be  Messiah  has 
risen  up  in  Israel. 

This  brief  account  of  thfc  messiahship  of  Coziba  is  of 
value  to  us  in  these  lectures  because  it  enables  us  to 
compare  his  messiahship  with  the  messiahship  of  Jesus. 
In  these  two  histories,  the  history  of  Jesus  and  the  his- 
tory of  Bar-Cochab,  the  contrast  is  perfect.  Two  human 
characters  embodying  two  distinct  conceptions  of  human 
government  stand  over  against  each  other  in  the  white 
light  of  history,  —  the  one  painted  in  the  dark  hues  of 
despair,  the  other  in  the  glowing  colors  of  hope;  the 
one  the  cause  of  measureless  misery,  the  other  of  infinite 
happiness ;  the  one  an  awful  failure,  the  other  a  marvel- 
ous success.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  hear  these  words  have  never  even 
heard  the  name  of  Coziba,  called  Bar-Cochab.  That 
name  is  known  c-nly  to  careful  students  of  history.  Bar- 
Cochab  shot  like  a  falling  star  through  the  sky  of  the 
Jewish- Roman  world,  followed  by  a  trail  of  baleful  light, 
and  then  went  out  into  utter  darkness,  and  his  name  has 
long  since  perished  from  the  memory  of  man. 

But  who  has  not  heard  the  name  of  Jesus?  To-day 
men  and  women  the  world  over  are  celebrating  his 
birthday,  children  are  singing,  bells  are  ringing,  lights 
are  burning,  —  all  for  joy  because  Jesus  was  born. 
Everywhere  men  are  asking,  What  did  Jesus  do? 
What  did  Jesus  say?  What  did  Jesus  mean?  —  and 
they  profess  to  order  their  lives,  in  thought  and  word 
and  deed,  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  Jesus,  and  in  sub- 
mission to  his  will.  There  is  no  conqueror  in  history 
who  can  compare  with  Jesus  in  the  extent  and  duration 
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of  his  conquest.  He  has  made  the  little  hill  tribe  of 
Judah  the  master  people  of  the  world ;  because  of  Jesus 
the  folklore  of  the  Hebrew  has  become  the  sacred  his- 
tory of  the  western  world,  and  the  heroes  of  Israel  the 
heroes  of  mankind.  Jesus  to-day  has  the  leadership  of 
man,  and  human  evolution  must  follow  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  life  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 

If  we  look  for  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Jesus  and 
of  the  failure  of  Bar-Cochab,  we  shall  find  that  Bar- 
Oochab  was  ignorant  of  the  law  that  governs  all  real 
conquests  in  human  history,  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  first  great  moralist  to  discover  that  law,  to  give 
it  formal  expression,  and  to  apply  it  to  human  life. 

Count  Leon  Tolstoy  tells  us  that  he  was  once  reading 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  a  wise  man  from  the  east.  The 
eastern  sage,  as  he  heard  them,  claimed  one  after  another 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  as  original  among  his  own  peo- 
ple. But  at  last  there  was  a  saying  of  Jesus  which  the 
easterner  did  not  claim,  and  which  he  admitted  to  be 
original  with  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  This  original 
contribution  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  to  the  moral 
wisdom  of  the  world  the  eastern  sage  found  in  the 
words,  "  Resist  not  evil." 

This  wise  man  displayed  all  the  acumen  of  his  race 
when  he  fixed  on  these  words  as  the  words  per  se  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  for  they  are  the  key  to  his  gospel  and 
to  the  seoret  of  his  success  in  the  world. 

Jesus  enunciated  this  great  moral  discovery  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  ministry.  It  was  one  of  those  truths 
of  God  which  he  saw  with  that  clearness  of  vision  which 
makes  his  words  to  be  not  so  much  mere  human  wis- 
dom as  divine  revelation.  This  saying  is  the  very  key- 
Stone  in  the  arch  of  that  new  law  which  Jesus  pro- 
claimed, and  by  which  he  annulled  the  old  law  of  Moses, 
the  Jewish  lawgiver.  He  cried,  "Ye  have  heard  that 
it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth :  but  I  say  unto  you,  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil ; 
but  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also."  Now,  no  words  of  Jesus  have 
been  such  a  stumbling  block  to  modern  Christians  as 
these  words ;  they  cannot  believe  that  Jesus  just  meant 
what  he  said.  They  reckon  this  among  the  hyper- 
bole of  the  Master;  as  if  by  this  exaggeration  he 
would  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  moderation  in 
the  use  of  physical  force.  We  are  not  to  resent  all  in- 
juries, but  only  such  injuries  as  seem  to  us  excessive 
and  to  call  for  retaliation.  But  the  words  of  Jesus  will 
not  bear  this  explanation.  They  mean  what  they  say, 
or  they  mean  nothing ;  and  if  they  mean  nothing,  then 
the  Man  who  uttered  them  is  guilty  of  solemnly  affirm- 
ing foolish  and  dangerous  nonsense;  and  such  a  man 
has  no  right  to  the  admiration  and  leadership  of  men. 
To  call  him  Lord!  Lord!  and  at  the  same  time  to 
despise  the  things  that  he  says,  is  to  be  guilty  of  folly 
far  more  foolish  than  the  saying  we  deride. 

This  law  is  not,  as  some  may  suppose,  the  law  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  bidding  us  yield  a  ready  submission  to 
evil  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  cowardly  surrender  to 
unrighteousness,  a  fearful  cringing  to  wickedness  in 
high  places.  It  is  not  the  teaching  of  a  craven  who 
sells  his  soul  for  his  safety.  If  such  were  the  meaning 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  we  might  well  reject  them  as  im- 
moral and  destructive  of  the  highest  interests  of  man- 
kind.   The  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  not  the  doctrine  of  pas- 


sive obedience ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance. 
And  it  is  this  doctrine  of  passive  resistance  that  is  the 
great  original  doctrine  that  Jesus  has  contributed  to 
moral  science.  We  can  best  see  the  meaning  of  this 
saying  if  we  interpret  it  by  the  life  of  Jesus  himself. 
Surely  no  one  can  accuse  Jesus  of  timidity.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  arraign  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of  his  peo- 
ple at  the  bar  of  divine  justice ;  in  his  short  life  he  made 
more  enemies  than  most  men  dare  make  in  a  long  life- 
time. And  these  enemies  were  bitter  in  their  hatred,  — 
so  bitter  that  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  Jesus  would 
satisfy  them.  And  Jesus  knew  the  danger  of  his  course 
of  action.  He  was  not  as  a  child  playing  with  matches 
in  a  powder  magazine,  ignorant  of  his  peril.  He  knew 
that  he  could  escape  only  by  submission,  and  he  would 
not  submit  for  one  single  instant.  His  whole  life  was 
not  a  life  of  obedience,  but  of  rebellion  against  existing 
conditions  and  established  authorities. 

Jesus  was  in  opposition  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  And  it  is  with  his  method  of  warfare 
that  this  saying,  "  Resist  not  evil,"  has  to  do  —  do  not 
resist  evil  with  evil.  Do  not  resist  physical  force  with 
physical  force.  Do  not  meet  calumny  with  calumny, 
nor  vituperation  with  vituperation.  Be  not  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good ;  meet  calumny 
with  silence  and  vituperation  with  kind  words.  Jesus 
would  carry  no  sword  or  spear ;  he  wore  no  helmet  or 
breastplate;  there  were  no  greaves  of  brass  upon  his 
legs ;  but,  for  all  that,  Jesus  was  armed  and  protected. 
He  was  armed  with  the  only  weapons  that  are  effectual 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  among  men.  He  used 
the  only  method  of  warfare  by  which  real  conquests  can 
be  made.  Jesus  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  physical 
force  can  only  decide  physical  questions.  He  knew  as 
well  as  Bonaparte  that  God  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest  battalions  and  the  more  skillful  commander. 

A  battle  never  decides  any  other  matter  except  the 
relative  strength  and  handling  of  the  different  armies. 
No  moral  issue  is  or  can  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the 
god  of  battles,  for  the  god  of  battles  knows  no  more  of 
morality  than  the  wind  at  sea  or  the  ice  blast  on  the 
mountain,  which  drowns  and  freezes  indifferently  the 
saint  and  the  sinner.  The  questions  which  physical  re- 
sistance could  decide  were  not  of  interest  to  Jesus.  He 
was  not  anxious  to  find  out  whether  the  Jew  was  a 
better  fighter  than  the  Roman,  but  only  if  he  was  a 
better  man.  And  the  method  of  Jesus  was  to  put  the 
manhood  of  the  Jew  against  the  brutality  of  the  Roman. 
He,  the  Jew,  stood  up  alone  against  the  whole  Roman 
power,  and  dared  it  to  do  its  worst,  and  it  did  its  worst ; 
but  it  could  not  hurt  Jesus.  He  was  stronger  than  Csb- 
sar.  Caesar  could  kill  the  body  of  Jesus,  but  after  that 
there  was  nothing  more  that  Caesar  could  do ;  but  when 
the  Roman  had  killed  him,  then  Jesus  could  and  did  un- 
dermine the  Empire,  change  institutions,  and  alter  the 
courses  of  history.  The  disbelief  of  the  ordinary  man 
in  the  saying  of  Jesus  arises  from  his  disbelief  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life.  If  a  man  believes  that  after  he 
is  dead  he  can  do  nothing,  why,  of  course,  he  will  look 
upon  death  as  the  greatest  calamity,  and  will  seek  to 
defend  his  physical  life  with  all  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand. But  if  a  man  be  convinced  that  his  real  life  lies 
in  his  soul,  that  physical  death  is  simply  an  incident,  and 
that  by  physical  death  he  may  acquire  the  greater  influ- 
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enoe  and  more  extensive  power, — then  physical  death 
will  be  chosen  as  the  way  to  victory.  Jesus  based  his 
doctrine  of  (< Resist  not  evil"  upon  the  further  doc- 
trine that  evil  is  limited  in  its  power  and  operation.  It 
can  do  so  much  and  no  more.  And  the  surest  and, 
indeed,  the  only  way  to  defeat  evil  is  to  let  it  alone ;  it 
will  rage  and  spend  itself,  and  then  it  will  be  over  and 
done  with.  Jesus's  method  of  warfare  is  to  fight  evil, 
not  by  active  resistance  but  by  passive  endurance.  He 
was  ready,  not  to  kill,  but,  if  need  be,  to  be  killed. 
And  the  Christian  world  has,  in  doctrine,  admitted  the 
wisdom  of  the  method  of  Jesus  by  finding  in  his  death 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  is  true  that  the  theolo- 
gians have  obscured  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
by  asserting  that  he  died  to  satisfy  the  justice  —  that  is, 
the  vengeance  —  of  God ;  but  this  whole  idea  of  taking 
vengeance  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  teaching  of  the  Mas- 
ter. To  visit  evil  with  evil  is  the  one  thing  that  he  says 
should  never  be  done  either  by  gods  or  men.  His  death 
did  not  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  God,  for  there  was  no 
god  of  vengeance  to  be  satisfied.  But  his  death  did 
shame  the  wickedness  of  man.  It  showed  the  brute  in 
all  his  brutality,  the  hypocrite  in  all  his  hypocrisy,  the 
traitor  in  his  treachery,  and  the  coward  in  his  cowardice. 
The  death  of  Jesus  was  a  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
the  human  soul,  pure  and  simple,  to  withstand  all  the 
forces  that  can  be  brought  against  it.  A  man's  soul  is 
his  impregnable  fortress.  Let  him  contain  himself  in 
that,  and  he  is  secure  against  all  adversaries. 

Jesus's  method  of  passive  resistance  is  by  far  the  most 
economical  of  life  and  treasure  of  any  mode  of  warfare 
that  man  can  adopt.  We  have  seen  how  the  active  re- 
sistance of  the  Jews  to  the  Roman  power  led  to  the  death 
of  millions  and  to  the  misery  of  millions  more.  While  the 
Jews  were  resisting  actively,  the  Christians  were  resisting 
passively.  The  wickedness  of  the  Roman  power  was  far 
more  hateful  to  the  Christian  than  to  the  Jew.  The 
Christian  would  not  recognize  the  validity  of  that  power 
by  so  much  as  casting  a  grain  of  incense  upon  an  altar. 
But  the  Christian  did  not  wish  to  kill  the  Roman ;  he 
wished  to  convert  him ;  and  so  he  manifested  his  hostility 
to  the  Roman  system,  not  by  fighting  the  Roman,  but  by 
preaching  to  the  Roman  that  his  system  was  evil,  and, 
if  he  wished  to  escape  from  that  evil,  he  must  turn  from 
the  worship  of  Caesar  to  the  worship  of  Christ.  And  when 
the  Roman  was  angry  with  him  the  Christian  suffered 
the  full  consequence  of  that  anger,  and  in  so  suffering  re- 
vealed to  the  Roman  a  moral  greatness  which  turned  the 
anger  of  the  Roman  into  admiration,  love  and  worship. 
And  the  loss  of  life  in  this  warfare  of  the  Christian  against 
the  Roman  was  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  loss 
of  the  Jews.  More  Jewish  lives  were  lost  in  the  one  year 
of  Coziba's  insurrection  than  Christian  lives  were  lost  in 
the  three  centuries  of  Christian  persecution.  And  there 
was  this  radical  difference, —  every  Jew  who  died  in  arms 
made  an  enemy  for  the  Jews.  Every  Christian  who  died 
unarmed  made  a  friend  for  the  Christians.  So  that  it 
became  a  saying  that  in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church.  The  history  of  Jesus  and  the  history 
of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  give  experimental 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine. 

The  method  of  Jesus  is  not  only  economical,  but  it  is 
effective.  If  you  wish  to  subdue  a  man  to  your  will  so 
that  he  may  be  your  slave,  you  cannot  do  it  by  killing 


him,  for  a  dead  man  is  no  man's  servant.  You  cannot  do 
it  by  chaining  him,  for  a  man  in  chains  has  all  he  can  do 
to  carry  his  shackles.  The  only  way  to  subdue  a  man 
is  to  win  him.  If  you  want  him  for  your  very  own  you 
must  conquer  something  beside  his  hands  and  his  feet ; 
you  must  storm  the  citadel  of  his  heart,  and,  instead  of 
making  him  fear  to  disobey,  you  must  make  him  love  to 
obey.  Now  you  can  never  make  a  dog  love  you  by  beat- 
ing him ;  still  less  a  man.  In  all  God's  universe  it  is  the 
law  that  like  begets  like  —  hate  breeds  hatred,  and  loving 
wins  love.  And  Jesus,  in  the  sublimity  of  his  spiritual 
genius,  gave  expression  by  word  and  life  to  these  very 
simple  axiomatic  principles,  and  by  so  doing  put  the 
world  in  the  way  of  salvation. 

As  long  as  men  hate  one  another  and  kill  one  another, 
so  long  will  this  world  be  a  hell,  and  those  who  live  in  it 
will  not  live  at  all,  but  all  their  days  will  be  misery  and 
death. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  can  look  at  the  present  condition 
of  so-called  Christendom  without  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
foolishness  of  man  and  of  compassion  for  what  must  be 
the  shame  of  Jesus  at  the  conduct  of  his  so-called  follow- 
ers. Here  is  all  Christendom  one  vast  armed  camp, 
spending  millions  of  lives  and  wasting  billions  of  treasure 
getting  ready  to  resist  evil.  And  lo  and  behold !  all  this 
vast  waste  of  life  and  treasure  is  spent  to  oppose  a  phan- 
tom. The  only  evil  which  the  nations  have  to  resist  is 
the  evil  which  these  armaments  themselves  create.  If 
the  nations  were  disarmed  the  nations  would  have  nothing 
to  fear.  If  any  country  in  the  world  to-day  were  to  dis- 
arm, and  to  announce  to  the  world  that  it  did  so  in  the 
cause  of  peace ;  that,  respecting  the  rights  of  others,  it 
would  fear  injury  from  none,  what  do  you  suppose  would 
happen  to  that  country?  Its  instant  destruction  by  its 
more  warlike  neighbors?  Not  at  all.  That  nation,  es- 
pecially if  it  were  a  strong  nation,  would  instantly  attract 
to  itself  the  whole  peace  sentiment  of  the  world.  It 
would  be  like  the  monastery  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  would 
gather  into  itself  the  moral  force  of  mankind,  and,  like 
the  monastery,  it  would  in  the  end  rule  the  world.  For 
the  monastery  as  well  as  the  primitive  church  interpreted 
the  words  of  Jesus  literally. 

After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  in  the  fifth  century, 
Europe  was  overrun  by  barbarians  from  the  north,  whose 
two  occupations  were  drinking  and  fighting.  Every 
tribe  was  at  war  with  its  neighbor ;  every  man's  hand 
was  against  every  man.  In  those  days  men  lived  in 
castles  and  wore  chain  armor.  But  in  the  midst  of  this 
universal  warfare  there  were  certain  men  who  did  not 
resist  evil.  They  built  their  homes  in  the  forest.  Their 
gates  were  open  day  and  night  to  welcome  the  stranger. 
If  their  enemy  hungered,  they  fed  him.  If  he  thirsted, 
they  gave  him  drink.  If  they  were  killed,  they  died 
praying  for  their  murderers.  They  were  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves,  and  their  destruction  seemed  inevitable. 
But  what  happened  ?  Why,  the  monastery  became  the 
centre  of  order,  the  nursery  of  civilization  in  Europe, 
Out  of  the  monastery  came  the  rulers  of  Europe.  Hilde- 
brand,  the  monk,  was  more  powerful  than  Henry,  the 
war  lord.  All  the  great  warriors  of  the  Middle  Age  were 
the  servants  of  the  monks.  If  there  were  no  other  in- 
stance in  history,  the  monastery  would  settle  forever  the 
question  as  to  the  relative  potency  of  physical  and  moral 
force.     The  moral  is  always  the  greater. 
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The  ancient  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth  is  still  in  a  large  measure  the  law  of  human  life 
as  interpreted  by  the  state.  A  man  steals  a  loaf  of  bread 
to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  the  state  steals  his  liberty 
to  satisfy  its  vengeance.  A  man  kills  another  man  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  or  under  great  temptation,  and  the 
state  kills  him  in  cold  blood,  and  without  any  temptation 
at  all.  And  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  doctrine, 
"  Resist  not  evil,"  if  applied  to  social  life,  would  throw 
society  back  into  anarchy.  And  yet  criminology  teaches 
us  that  severity  toward  criminals  simply  increases  crime. 
In  the  good  old  times  when  robbers  were  broken  on  the 
wheel,  and  thieves  were  burned  at  the  stake,  robbers 
thronged  every  forest  and  beset  every  highway,  while 
thieves  and  cut-throats  lurked  in  every  lane  and  alley  of 
the  city.  As  severity  toward  crime  has  lessened,  the 
number  of  criminals  and  crimes  has  decreased.  If  we 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  crime  we  must  in  some  way  put 
an  end  to  criminals.  But  you  do  not  put  an  end  to 
criminals  by  putting  them  in  prison  or  by  killing  them. 
If  you  put  a  criminal  in  prison,  you  make  him  more  of 
a  criminal  than  ever.  Prisons  are  schools  of  crime,  from 
which  men  graduate  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
education  to  prey  upon  society.  Nor  do  you  put  an  end 
to  a  criminal  by  killing  him.  A  dead  criminal  is  still  a 
criminal.  When  the  state  solemnly  executes  a  man  it 
gives  eternal  significance  to  his  crime.  It  can  never  be 
ohanged,  but  must  remain  forever  a  blot  on  human  history. 
The  vengeance  of  the  state  falls  on  innocent  and  guilty 
alike.  The  father  and  the  mother,  the  wife  and  the 
children,  must  bear  the  shame  of  the  crime  forever.  The 
only  way  to  put  an  end  to  a  criminal  is  to  make  him  an 
honest  man.  You  must  in  some  way  reach  his  soul,  and 
stir  within  that  soul  the  desire  to  do  good.  And,  if  you 
would  have  a  man  do  good  you  must  be  good  to  him. 
You  must  reach  his  soul  as  Dinah  Morris  reached  the 
poor  soul  of  Hetty  Sorel,  the  child  murderer,  —  reached 
it  not  by  accusation  and  severity,  but  by  laying  her  cheek 
against  the  cheek  of  the  hardened  sinner  until  at  last  the 
love  of  Dinah  thawed  the  heart  of  Hetty.  So  that  heart 
wept  tears  of  penitence;  and  Hetty  was  no  longer  a 
criminal,  but  a  sorrowful,  heart-broken  woman.  Victor 
Hugo  was  not  a  mere  romancer,  he  was  a  profound  psy- 
chologist, when  he  told  the  story  of  the  good  bishop 
and  Jean  Valjean,  the  convict.  Resist  not  evil,  is  the 
maxim  of  the  good  bishop.  You  know  the  story.  The 
soul  of  Jean  Valjean  was  transformed.  He  became  so 
great  that  the  injustice  of  society  could  not  crush  him. 
The  victim  of  that  injustice,  he  triumphed  over  it  by  the 
greatness  of  his  soul. 

If  society  were  to  practice  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  of  Victor  Hugo,  we  should 
soon  have  no  need  for  our  jails  and  our  gallows.  If  we 
were  always  ready  to  forgive  the  sinner,  we  should  have 
no  need  for  further  punishment  —  but  forgiveness  would 
bring  him  to  penitence,  and  penitence  to  reformation. 

To  practice  the  precept  of  Jesus  is  not  easy,  because  it 
requires  the  love  of  Jesus  for  men,  and  the  patience  of 
Jesus  with  men.  Jesus'  love  for  men  was  so  great  that 
it  consumed  at  once  any  feeling  of  resentment  against 
them.  He  pitied  and  prayed  for  his  murderers  in  the 
moment  of  his  own  agony  and  death.  Jesus'  patience 
with  men  was  so  unlimited  that  he  was  willing  to  wait 
for  ages  if  only  so  he  could  win  the  heart  of  man  to  his 


way  of  thinking  and  feeling.  Coziba,  called  Bar-Cochab, 
would  overthrow  the  Roman  power  in  a  day;  Jesus 
worked  three  hundred  years  to  accomplish  the  same 
result.  Coziba  would  conquer  Rome  by  force  of  arms ; 
Jesus  by  force  of  love.  Coziba  would  destroy ;  Jesus 
would  assimilate.  Coziba's  work  was  done  when  Coziba 
died ;  Jesus'  real  work  did  not  begin  until  the  day  after 
his  death.  Coziba  and  his  tribe  are  men  of  the  past; 
Jesus  is  the  man  of  the  future.  Let  those  of  us  who  still 
believe  in  Jesus  take  heart.  Evolution  is  on  our  side. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  the  world  is  coming  round  to  Jesus9 
way  of  thinking.  Formerly  men  gloried  in  warfare; 
now  they  apologize  for  it.  In  old  time  men  went  out  to 
kill  and  to  spoil  their  enemies ;  now  they  go  with  battle- 
ship and  army  to  civilize  them.  If  we  kill  the  Filipino 
or  the  Boer,  we  do  it  only  for  their  good.  And  we  are 
more  or  less  ashamed  of  ou/selves,  because  we  can  find 
no  better  way  to  elevate  them  than  the  way  of  violence 
and  treachery.  We  are  ashamed  of  our  slums,  of  our 
jails  and  our  gibbets ;  and  with  shame  will  come  sorrow, 
and  with  sorrow  a  better  mind ;  and  by  and  by  we  shall 
agree  with  Jesus  that  the  only  way  to  conquer  our  enemy 
is  to  make  him  our  friend ;  the*  only  way  to  overcome 
evil  is  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  When  that  day 
comes,  as  it  surely  will,  then  we  shall  hear  again  the 
angels  singing,  "  Peace  on  earth ;  good  will  toward  men." 
And,  if  we  choose,  that  day  can  come  to  us  to-night. 
To-night  we  can  be  Jesus  men ;  men  who  will  suffer  evil, 
but  never  do  it. 


Peace  to  Come  at  Last — A  Peace 
League  of  the  Nations. 

From  the  Sectorial  Address  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.  D.,  de- 
livered to  the  students  of  St.  Andrews  University,  October 
17,  1905. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  leaders  of  Chris- 
tianity immediately  succeeding  Christ,  from  whom  authen- 
tic expressions  of  doctrines  have  come  down  to  us,  were 
well  assured  that  their  Master  had  forbidden  to  the 
Christian  the  killing  of  men  in  war  or  enlisting  in  the 
legions.  One  of  the  ohief  differences  which  separated 
Roman  non- Christians  and  Christians  was  the  refusal  of 
the  latter  to  enlist  in  the  legions  and  be  thus  bound  to  kill 
their  fellows  in  war  as  directed.  We  may  well  ponder 
over  the  change,  and  wonder  that  Christian  priests  ac- 
company the  armies  of  our  day,  and  even  dare  to  approach 
the  Unknown,  beseeching  his  protection  and  favor  for 
soldiers  in  their  heinous  work.  When  the  warring  hosts 
are  Christian  nations,  worshipping  the  one  God,  which, 
alas,  is  not  seldom,  as  in  the  last  gigantic  orgy  of  human 
slaughter  in  Europe,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  rival 
priests  praying  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  the  * 
God  of  Battles  for  favor.  Similar  prayers  were  offered 
in  the  churches,  where  in  some  instances  battle-flags,  the 
emblems  of  carnage,  were  displayed.  Future  ages  are  to 
pronounce  all  this  blasphemous.  There  are  those  of  to- 
day who  deplore  it  deeply.  Even  the  pagan,  before 
Christ,  direct  from  human  butchery,  refrained  from  ap- 
pealing to  his  gods  without  first  cleansing  himself  of  the 
accruing  pollution. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  doctrines  of  all  founders  of  re- 
ligions have  undergone  modifications  in  practice,  but  it  is 
strange  indeed  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  regarding  war 
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and  warriors,  as  held  by  his  immediate  followers,  should 
have  been  so  completely  discarded  and  reversed  in  the 
later  centuries,  and  is  so  still. 

Bentham's  words  cannot  be  overlooked:  "Nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
war.  The  Church,  the  State,  the  ruling  few,  the  subject 
many,  all  seem  in  this  case  to  have  combined  to  patronize 
vice  and  crime  in  their  widest  sphere  of  evil.  Dress  a 
man  in  particular  garments,  call  him  by  a  particular 
name,  and  he  shall  have  authority,  on  divers  occasions, 
to  commit  every  species  of  offense  —  to  pillage,  to  mur- 
der, to  destroy  human  felicity ;  and  for  so  doing  he  shall 
be  rewarded.  The  period  will  surely  arrive  when  better 
instructed  generations  will  require  all  the  evidence  of 
history  to  credit  that,  in  times  deeming  themselves  en- 
lightened, human  beings  should  have  been  honored  with 
public  approval  in  the  very  proportion  of  the  misery  they 
caused/ 

Bacon's  words  come  to  mind :  "  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
except  you  bray  Christianity  in  a  mortar  and  mould  it 
into  new  paste,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  holy  war." 

Apparently  in  no  field  of  its  work  in  our  times  does 
the  Christian  Church  throughout  the  whole  world  —  with 
outstanding  individual  exceptions  of  course  —  so  con- 
spicuously fail  as  in  its  attitude  to  war,  judged  by  the 
standard  maintained  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers  near- 
est in  time  to  Christ.  Its  silence,  when  outspoken  speech 
might  avert  war,  its  silence  during  war's  sway,  its  failure 
even  during  calm  days  of  peace  to  proclaim  the  true 
Christian  doctrine  regarding  the  killing  of  men  made  in 
God's  image,  and  the  prostitution  of  its  holy  offices  to 
unholy  warlike  ends,  give  point  to  the  recent  arraign- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Balfour,  who  declared  that  the 
Church  to-day  busies  itself  with  questions  which  do  not 
weigh  even  as  dust'  in  the  balance  compared  with  the 
vital  problems  it  is  called  upon  to  deal  with. 

Much  has  man  accomplished  in  his  upward  march  from 
savagery.  Much  that  was  evil  and  disgraceful  has  been 
banished  from  life,  but  the  indelible  mark  of  war  still 
remains  to  stain  the  earth  and  discredit  our  claim  to  civil- 
ization. After  all  our  progress,  human  slaughter  is  still 
with  us ;  but  I  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to 
many  bright  rays,  piercing  the  dark  cloud,  which  en- 
courage us.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  war  was  in 
days  past.  It  knew  no  laws,  had  no  restrictions.  Poison 
and  assassination  of  opposing  rulers  and  generals  ar- 
ranged by  private  bargain  and  deceptive  agreements, 
were  legitimate  weapons.  Prisoners  were  massacred  or 
enslaved.  No  quarter  was  given.  Enemies  were  tortured 
and  mutilated.  Women,  children  and  non-combatants 
were  not  spared.  Wells  were  poisoned.  Private  property 
•was  not  respected.  Pillage  was  the  rule.  Privateering 
and  private  war  were  allowed.  Neutral  rights  at  sea 
were  almost  unknown. 

Permit  me  briefly  to  trace  the  history  of  the  reforms 
in  war  which  have  been  achieved,  from  which  we  draw 
encouragement  to  labor  for  its  abolition,  strong  in  the 
faith  that  the  days  of  man-slaying  are  numbered. 

The  first  action  against  the  savage  custom  of  war  is 
found  in  the  rules  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  of  the 
Greeks,  some  three  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Hellenes 
were  "  to  quarrel  as  those  who  intend  some  day  to  be 
reconciled."    They  were  to  "  use  friendly  correction,  and 


not  to  devastate  Hellas  or  burn  houses,  or  think  that  the 
whole  population  of  a  city,  men,  women  and  children, 
were  equally  their  enemies  and  therefore  to  be  destroyed." 

We  owe  chiefly  to  Grotius  the  modern  movement  to 
subject  hitherto  lawless  war  on  land  and  sea  to  the 
humane  restraints  of  law.  His  first  book,  "Mare  Libe- 
rum,"  appeared  in  1609.  It  soon  attracted  such  attention 
that  Britain  had  to  employ  her  greatest  legal  authority, 
Lord  Selden,  to  make  reply.  Up  to  this  time  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Britain  had  maintained  that  the  surround- 
ing seas  were  closed  to  all  countries  except  those  upon 
their  shores, —  a  doctrine  not  formally  abandoned  by 
Britain  until  1803. 

Grotius's  second  and  epoch-making  work, "  The  Rights 
of  War  and  Peace,9'  appeared  in  1625,  and  immediately 
arrested  the  attention  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  greatest 
warrior  of  his  time.  A  copy  was  found  in  his  tent  when 
he  died  on  the  field  of  Lutzen.  He  stood  constantly  for 
mercy,  even  in  those  barbarous  days.  Three  years  after 
its  appearance  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  the  amazement  of 
Europe,  spared  the  Huguenot  garrison  and  protected  the 
city  of  Rochelle,  when  he  was  expected  to  follow  the 
usual  practice  of  massacring  the  defenders  and  giving 
the  town  and  inhabitants  over  to  massacre  and  pillage. 
It  was  then  holy  work  to  slay  heretics,  sparing  not  one. 
He  was  denounced  for  this  merciful  act  by  his  own  party 
and  hailed  as  "  Cardinal  of  Satan  "  and  "  Pope  of  the 
Atheists."  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Grotius,  closed  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  Germany,  the  Eighty  Years'  War  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  long  era  of  savagery  in  many  parts 
of  the  globe.  It  shows  clearly  the  influence  of  Grotius's 
advanced  ideas,  being  founded  upon  his  doctrine  of  the 
essential  independence  and  equality  of  all  Sovereign 
States  and  the  laws  of  justice  and  mercy.  In  the 
progress  of  man  from  war,  lawless  and  savage,  to  war, 
restricted  and  obedient  to  international  law,  no  name  is 
entitled  to  rank  with  his.  He  is  the  father  of  modern 
international  law,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  rights  of 
peace  and  war.  He  has  had  several  eminent  successors, 
especially  Puffendorf,  Bynkershoek  and  Vattel.  These 
four  are  called  by  Phillimore  u  The  Umpires  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes."  They  are  followed  closely  by  a  second 
quartette,  the  British  judge,  Stowell,  and  the  Ameri- 
can judges,  Marshall,  Story  and  Field. 

International  law  is  unique  in  one  respect.  It  has  no 
material  force  behind  it  It  is  a  proof  of  the  supreme 
force  of  gentleness  —  the  irresistible  pressure  and  final 
triumph  of  what  is  just  and  merciful.  To  the  few  who 
have  contributed  conspicuously  to  its  growth  in  the  past, 
and  to  those  laboring  therein  to-day,  civilization  owes  an 
unpayable  debt.  Private  individuals  have  created  it,  and 
yet  the  nations  have  been  glad  to  accept.  British  judges 
have  repeatedly  declared  that  "international  law  is  in 
full  force  in  Britain."  It  is  so  in  America  and  other 
countries.  We  have  in  this  self-created,  self- developing 
and  self-forcing  agency  one  of  the  two  most  powerful 
and  beneficent  instruments  for  the  peace  and  progress  of 
the  world. 

The  most  important  recent  reforms  affected  in  the 
laws  of  war  are  those  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  (1871),  which  settled  the  Alabama 
Claims,  and  the  Brussels  Declaration  of  1874. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  makes  an  era  as  having  enshrined 
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certain  principles.  First,  it  abolished  privateering. 
Henceforth,  war  on  the  sea  is  confined  to  national  war- 
ships, organized  and  manned  by  officers  and  men  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  Commerce  is  no  longer  subject  to 
attack  by  private  adventurers  seeking  spoil.  Second,  it 
ruled  that  a  blockade  to  be  recognized  must  be  effective. 
Third,  it  established  the  doctrine  that  the  enemy's  goods 
in '  a  neutral  ship  are  free,  except  contraband.  These 
were  great  steps  forward. 

America  declined  to  accept  the  first  (in  which,  how- 
ever, she  has  now  concurred)  unless  private  property  was 
totally  exempt  on  sea  as  on  land,  for  which  she  has  long 
contended,  and  which  the  powers,  except  Britain,  have 
generally  favored.  So  strongly  has  the  current  set  re- 
cently in  its  favor  that  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
forthcoming  Conference  at  The  Hague  may  reach  this 
desirable  result.  It  is  the  final  important  advance  in 
this  direction  that  remains  to  be  made,  and  means  that 
peaceful  commerce  has  been  rescued  from  the  demon 
War.  Should  it  be  made,  the  trenchers  of  St.  Andrews' 
students  may  well  whirl  in  the  air  with  cheers. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  is  probably  to  rank  in  his- 
tory as  Mr.  Gladstone's  greatest  service,  because  it  settled 
by  arbitration  the  Alabama  Claims,  a  question  fraught 
with  danger,  and  which,  if  left  open,  would  probably 
have  driven  apart  and  kept  hostile  to  each  other  for  a 
long  period  the  two  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
race.  A  statesman  less  powerful  with  the  great  masses 
of  his  countrymen  could  not  have  carried  the  healing 
measure,  for  much  had  to  be  conoeded  by  Britain,  for 
which  it  deserves  infinite  credit.  Three  propositions 
were  insisted  upon  by  America  as  a  basis  for  arbitration, 
and  although  all  were  reasonable  and  should  have  been 
part  of  international  law,  still  they  were  not.  Their 
fairness  being  recognized,  Mr.  Gladstone  boldly  and  mag- 
nanimously agreed  that  the  arbiters  should  be  guided  by 
them.  These  defined  very  clearly  the  duties  of  neutrals 
respecting  the  fitting  out  of  ships  of  war  in  their  ports,  or 
the  use  of  their  ports  as  a  naval  base.  This  they  must 
now  use  "due  diligence  "  to  prevent. 

Morley  says,  in  his  "  Life  of  Gladstone  " :  "  The  Treaty 
of  Washington  and  the  Geneva  arbitration  stand  out  as 
the  most  noble  victory  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
noble  art  of  preventive  diplomacy,  and  the  most  signal 
exhibition  in  their  history  of  self-command  in  two  or 
three  chief  democratic  powers  of  the  Western  World." 

The  Brussels  Convention  met  in  1874. 

Even  as  late  as  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century  the 
giving  up  of  towns  and  their  inhabitants  to  the  fury  of  the 
troops  which  stormed  them  was  permitted  by  the  usages 
of  war.  Defending  his  conduct  in  Spain,  Wellington 
says :  "  I  believe  it  has  always  been  understood  that  the 
defenders  of  a  fortress  stormed  have  no  right  to  quarter." 
After  the  storming  of  San  Sabastian;  as  to  plunder  he 
says :  u  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  take  many  towns  by 
storm,  and  I  am  concerned  to  add  that  I  never  saw  nor 
heard  of  one  so  taken  by  any  troops  that  it  was  not 
plundered." 

Shakespeare's  description  of  the  stormed  city  can  never 
be  forgotten : 

"  The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up, 
And  the  flushed  soldier  rough  and  hard 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell." 


This  inhuman  practice  was  formally  abolished  by  the 
Brussels  Declaration  —  that  "a  town  taken  by  storm 
shall  not  be  given  up  to  the  victorious  troops  to  plunder/' 
To-day  to  put  a  garrison  to  the  sword  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  law  of  quarter,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  Brussels 
Declaration.  We  may  rest  assured  the  civilized  world 
has  seen  the  last  of  that  atrocity. 

We  look  back  from  the  pinnacle  of  our  high  civiliza- 
tion with  surprise  and  horror  to  find  that  even  in  Well- 
ington's time,  scarcely  one  hundred  years  ago,  such 
savagery  was  the  rule,  but  so  shall  our  descendants  after 
a  like  interval  look  back  from  a  still  higher  pinnacle 
upon  our  slaying  of  man  in  war  as  equally  atrocious, 
equally  unnecessary,  and  equally  indefensible. 

Let  me  summarize  what  has  been  gained  so  far  in 
mitigating  the  atrocities  of  war  in  our  march  onward  to 
the  reign  of  peace.  Non-combatants  are  now  spared, 
women  and  children  are  no  longer  massacred,  quarter  is 
given,  and  prisoners  are  well  cared  for.  Towns  are  not 
given  over  to  pillage,  private  property  on  land  is  exempt, 
or,  if  taken,  is  paid  or  receipted  for.  Poisoned  wells, 
assassination  of  rulers  and  commanders  by  private  bargain 
and  deceptive  agreements,  are  infamies  of  the  past.  On 
the  sea,  privateering  has  been  abolished,  neutral  rights 
greatly  extended  and  property  protected,  and  the  right 
of  search  narrowly  restricted.  So  much  is  to  be  credited 
to  the  pacific  power  of  international  law.  There  is  great 
cause  for  congratulation.  If  man  has  not  been  striking 
at  the  heart  of  the  monster  war,  he  has  at  least  been 
busily  engaged  drawing  some  of  his  poisonous  fangs. 

Thus  even  throughout  the  savage  reign  of  man -slaying 
we  see  the  blessed  law  of  evolution  unceasingly  at  work 
performing  its  divine  mission,  making  that  which  is  better 
than  what  has  been,  and  ever  leading  us  on  towards 
perfection.  We  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the 
crime  so  far,  however,  the  essence  of  which  is  the  slaugh- 
ter of  human  beings,  the  failure  to  hold  human  life  sacred, 
as  the  early  Christians  did. 

One  deplorable  exception  exists  to  the  march  of  im- 
provement. A  new  stain  has  recently  crept  into  the 
rules  of  war  as  foul  as  any  that  war  has  been  forced  by 
public  sentiment  to  discard.  It  is  the  growth  of  recent 
years.  Gentilis,  Grotius,  and  all  the  great  publicists 
before  Bynkershoek,  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  Roman 
law,  by  chivalry  and  long  established  practice,  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  "  that 
he  be  not  taken  unawares  under  friendly  guise."  Not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  did  the  opposite 
view  begin  to  find  favor.  To-day  it  is  held  that  a  formal 
declaration  is  not  indispensable  and  that  war  may  begin 
without  it.  Here  is  the  only  step  backward  to  be  met 
with  in  the  steady  progress  of  reforming  the  rules  of 
war.  It  is  no  longer  held  to  be  contrary  to  these  for  a 
power  to  surprise  and  destroy  while  yet  in  friendly  con- 
ference with  its  adversary  endeavoring  to  effect  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  It  belongs  to  the  infernal  armory  of 
assassins  hired  to  kill  or  poison  opposing  generals,  of 
forged  dispatches,  poisoned  wells,  agreements  made  to 
be  broken,  and  all  the  diabolic  weapons  which,  for  very 
shame,  men  have  been  forced  to  abandon  as  too  infamous 
even  for  the  trade  of  man-slaying.  It  proclaims  that 
any  party  to  a  dispute  can  first  in  his  right  hand  carry 
gentle  peace,  sitting  in  friendly  conference,  ostensibly 
engaged  in  finding  a  peaceful  solution  of  differences, 
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while  with  the  left  he  grasps,  concealed,  the  assassin's 
dagger.  The  parallel  between  duel  and  war  runs  very 
close  through  history.  The  challenger  to  a  duel  gave 
the  other  party  notice.  In  1187  the  German  diet  at 
Nuremberg  enacted,  "  We  decree  and  enact  by  this  edict 
that  he  who  intends  to  damage  another  or  to  injure  him 
shall  give  him  notice  three  days  before."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  coming  conference  will  stamp  this  treach- 
ery as  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war,  and  thus  return  to 
the  ancient  and  more  chivalrous  idea  of  attack  only  after 
notice. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  com- 
manding force  in  the  campaign  against  war — peaceful 
arbitration. 

The  originator  of  the  world-wide  arbitration  idea  was 
Emeric  Cruc6,  born  in  Paris  about  1590.  Of  his  small 
book  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  pages  upon  the 
subject  only  one  copy  exists.  Gerloius  had  propounded 
the  idea  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  failed  to  attract 
attention.  Balch  says,  "Cruce  presented  what  was 
probably  the  first  real  proposal  of  substituting  interna- 
tional arbitration  for  war  as  the  court  of  last  resort  for 
nations."  It  has  a  quaint  preface.  "  This  book  would 
gladly  make  the  tour  of  the  inhabited  world  so  as  to  be 
seen  by  all  the  kings,  and  it  would  not  fear  any  disgrace, 
having  truth  for  its  escort  and  the  merit  of  its  subject, 
which  must  serve  as  letters  of  recommendation  and 
credit." 

Henry  IV.,  in  1603,  produced  his  scheme  for  consoli- 
dating Europe  in  order  to  abolish  war,  but  as  its  funda- 
mental idea  was  armed  force  and  involved  the  overthrow 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  in  line  with 
the  system  of  peaceful  arbitration. 

St.  Pierre,  the  Due  de  Lorraine,  William  Penn,  the 
Quaker  founders  of  Pennsylvania,  Bentham,  Kant,  Mill 
and  others  have  endeavored  to  substitute  the  reign  of 
law  for  war  by  producing  schemes  much  alike  in  charac- 
ter, so  that  we  have  many  proofs  of  the  irrepressible 
longing  of  man  for  release  from  the  scourge. 

I  beg  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  conferences  that  have  ever  taken  place.  Other 
conferences  have  been  held,  but  always  at  the  end  of 
war,  and  their  first  duty  was  to  restore  peace  between 
the  belligerents.  The  Hague  Conference  was  the  first 
ever  called  to  discuss  the  means  of  establishing  peace 
without  reference  to  any  particular  war.  Twenty-six 
nations  were  represented,  including  all  the  leading 
powers. 

The  Conference  was  called  by  the  present  emperor  of 
Russia,  August  24,  1898,  and  it  is  destined  to  be  forever 
memorable  from  having  realized  Cruets  ideal,  and  given 
to  the  world  its  first  permanent  court  for  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  The  last  century  is  in  future 
ages  to  remain  famous  as  having  given  birth  to  this  High 
Court  of  Humanity.  The  Conference  opened  upon  the 
birthday  of  the  Emperor,  May  18,  1899.  The  day  may 
yet  become  one  of  the  world's  holidays  in  the  coming 
day  of  Peace,  as  that  upon  which  humanity  took  one  of 
its  longest  and  highest  steps  in  its  history  cm  ward  and 
upward.  As  Ambassador  White  says,  "The  Conference 
marks  the  first  stage  in  the  abolition  of  the  scourge  of 
war."  Such  an  achievement  was  scarcely  expected,  even 
by  the  most  sanguine.  Its  accomplishment  surprised 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  themselves,  but 


so  deeply  and  generally  had  they  been  appalled  by  the 
ravages  of  war  and  its  enormous  cost,  by  its  inevitable 
progeny  of  future  wars,  and  above  all  by  its  failure  to 
ensure  lasting  peace,  that  the  idea  of  a  world  court  cap- 
tivated the  assembly,  which  has  been  pronounced  the 
most  distinguished  that  ever  met.  A  less  sweeping  pro- 
posal would  probably  not  have  touched  their  imagination 
and  aroused  their  enthusiasm.  The  prompt  acceptance 
of  the  International  Court  by  public  sentiment  in  all 
countries  was  no  less  surprising.  Every  one  of  the 
powers  represented  promptly  ratified  the  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Senate  voting  unanimously  —  a  rare  event. 
We  may  justly  accept  this  far-reaching  and  rapid  success 
as  evidence  of  a  deep,  general  and  earnest  desire  in  all 
lands  to  depose  war  and  enthrone  peace  through  the 
judicial  settlement  of  disputes  by  courts. 

At  last  there  is  no  excuse  for  war.  A  tribunal  is  now 
at  hand  to  judge  wisely  and  deliver  righteous  judgment 
between  nations.  It  has  made  an  auspicious  start  A 
number  of  disputes  have  already  been  settled  by  it. 
First,  it  settled  a  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Then  President  Roosevelt,  when  .asked  to 
act  as  arbiter,  nobly  led  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
America  and  Venezuela  to  it  for  settlement  of  their 
differences,  which  has  just  been  concluded. 

Britain  had  recently  a  narrow  escape  from  war  with 
Russia,  arising  from  the  unfortunate  incident  upon  the 
Dogger  Bank,  when  fishing  boats  were  struck  by  shots 
from  her  warships.  There  was  intense  excitement  The 
Hague  Treaty  provides  that  when  such  difficulties  arise 
international  commissions  of  inquiry  be  formed.  This 
was  the  course  pursued  by  the  two  governments,  parties 
to  the  treaty,  which  happily  preserved  peace. 

It  was  under  another  provision  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence that  the  President  of  the  United  States  addressed  his 
recent  note  to  Japan  and  Russia  suggesting  a  conference 
looking  to  peace,  and  offering  his  services  to  bring  it 
about.  His  success  was  thus  made  possible  by  the  Hague 
Treaty.  The  world  is  fast  awakening  to  its  far-reaching 
consequences  and  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  advance 
man  has  ever  made  by  one  act  is  the  creation  of  a  World 
Court  to  settle  international  disputes. 

As  I  write  word  comes  that  to-morrow  the  august 
tribunal  is  to  begin  hearing  France  and  Britain  upon 
their  differences  regarding  Muscat.  There  sits  the 
divinest  conclave  that  ever  graced  the  earth,  judged  by 
its  mission,  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy, 
"  When  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." 

Thus  the  world  court  goes  marching  on,  to  the  de- 
thronement of  savage  war  and  the  enthronement  of 
peaceful  arbitration. 

The  Hague  Tribunal  has  nothing  compulsory  about 
it ;  all  members  are  left  in  perfect  freedom  as  to  whether 
they  submit  questions  to  it  or  not.  This  has  sometimes 
been  regarded  as  its  weakness,  but  it  is,  from  another 
point  of  view,  its  strongest  feature.  Like  international 
law,  it  depends  upon  its  merits  to  win  its  way,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  succeeding,  but  so  anxious  are  many 
to  hasten  the  abolition  of  war  that  suggestions  are  made 
towards  gaining  the  consent  of  the  powers  to  agree  to 
submit  to  it  certain  classes  of  questions.     In  this  it  may 
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be  well  to  make  haste  slowly  and  refrain  from  exerting 
pressure.  This  will  all  come  in  good  time.  Peace  wins 
her  way  not  by  force ;  her  appeal  is  to  the  reason  and 
the  conscience  of  man.  In  all  treaties  hitherto  the  great 
powers  have  retained  power  to  withhold  submission  of 
questions  affecting  "  their  honor  or  vital  interests."  This 
was  only  natural  at  first,  and  time  is  required  gradually 
to  widen  the  range  of  subjects  to  be  submitted.  The 
tendency  to  do  this  is  evident,  and  it  only  needs  patience 
to  reach  the  desired  end.  The  greatest  step  forward  in 
this  direction  is  that  Denmark  and  The  Netherlands  and 
Chile  and  Argentina  have  just  concluded  treaties  agree- 
ing to  submit  to  arbitration  all  disputes,  making  no  ex- 
ception whatever.  To  crown  this  noble  work,  the  latter 
two  have  erected  a  statue  to  the  Prince  of  Peace  on  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Andes,  which  marks  the  long-dis- 
puted boundary  between  them. 

Another  splendid  advance  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  in  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  all  questions  between 
Sweden  and  Norway.  Questions  affecting  "independ- 
ence, integrity,  or  vital  interests,"  are  excepted,  but  should 
any  difference  arise  as  to  what  to  do,  that  question  is  to 
be  submitted.  In  other  words,  either  nation  can  claim 
that  a  question  does  so,  and,  if  the  Hague  Tribunal  agrees, 
it  is  not  arbitrated.  But  if  the  Tribunal  decides  the 
difference  does  not  concern  the  "  independence,  integrity, 
or  vital  interest  of  either  country,"  then  it  is  submitted 
to  arbitration.  This  is  certainly  a  step  forward,  and  you 
will  please  note  that  intangible  thing  — (< honor"  —  is 
omitted. 

These  nations  are  to  be  cordially  congratulated  on 
taking  the  initial  step  in  this  splendid  advance.  We 
grudge  not  the  honor  and  glory  that  has  fallen  to  them 
therefrom,  though  in  our  hearts  we  may  feel  that  this 
might  more  appropriately  have  been  the  work  of  the  race 
that  abolished  slavery,  both  branches  participating,  and 
also  abolished  the  duel.  What  our  race  should  now  do 
is  to  follow  the  example  set  and  conclude  such  a  treaty, 
operative  within  the  wide  boundaries  of  English  speakers, 
Empire  and  Republic.  Less  than  this  were  derogatory 
to  our  past  as  pioneers  of  progress.  We  cannot  long 
permit  these  small  nations  to  march  in  advance.  We 
should  at  least  get  abreast  of  them. 

We  have  noted  that  honor  or  vital  interests  have 
hitherto  been  excepted  from  submission  by  arbitration 
treaties.  We  exclaim,  4<Oh,  liberty,  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!"  but  these  are  trifling  com- 
pared with  those  committed  in  the  name  of  u  honor,"  the 
most  dishonored  word  in  our  language.  Never  did  man 
or  nation  ever  dishonor  another  man  or  nation.  This  is 
impossible.  All  honor's  wounds  are  self-inflicted.  All 
stains  upon  honor  come  from  within,  never  from  without. 
Innocence  seeks  no  revenge,  there  is  nothing  to  be  re- 
venged, guilt  can  never  be.  Man  or  nation  whose  honor 
needs  vindication  beyond  a  statement  of  the  truth,  which 
puts  calumny  to  shame,  is  to  be  pitied.  Innocence  rests 
with  that,  truth  has  a  quiet  breast,  for  the  guiltless  find 
that 

'•  So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  innocence 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her 
To  keep  her  from  all  sense  of  sin  and  shame." 

Innocent  honor,  assailed,  discards  bloody  revenge  and 
seeks  the  halls  of  Justice  and  Arbitration.     It  has  been 


held  in  the  past  that,  a  man's  honor  assailed,  vindication 
lay  only  through  the  sword.  To-day  it  is  sometimes 
still  held  that  a  nation's  honor,  assailed,  can  in  like  man- 
ner be  vindicated  only  through  war,  but  it  is  not  open  to 
a  member  of  our  race  to  hold  this  doctrine,  for  within  its 
wide  boundaries  no  dispute  between  men  can  be  lawfully 
adjusted  outside  the  courts  of  law.  Instead  of  vindicat- 
ing his  honor,  the  English-speaking  man  who  violated 
the  law  by  seeking  redress  by  personal  violence  would 
dishonor  himself.  Under  our  law,  no  wrong  against 
man  can  be  committed  that  justifies  the  crime  of  private 
vengeance  after  its  commission. 

The  man  of  our  race  who  holds  that  his  country  would 
be  dishonored  by  agreeing  to  unrestricted  arbitration 
forgets  that  according  to  this  standard  he  is  personally 
dishonored  by  doing  that  very  thing.  Individually  he 
has  become  civilized ;  nationally  he  remains  barbaric,  re- 
fusing peaceful  settlement  and  insisting  upon  national 
revenge  —  all  for  injured  honor.  Which  of  us  would 
not  rejoice  to  have  Britain  and  America  share  with 
Denmark  and  Holland,  Chile  and  Argentina,  the  "  dis- 
honor" they  have  recently  incurred,  and  esteem  it  a 
proud  possession? 

Nations  are  only  aggregates  of  the  individual.  The 
parallel  between  war  and  the  duel  is  complete,  and  as 
society  within  our  race  already  relies  upon  Courts  of 
Justice  to  protect  its  members  from  all  wrongs,  so  shall 
the  nations  finally  rely  upon  International  Courts. 

Objection  hafi  been  made  that  unreasonable,  dishonor- 
ing or  baseless  claims  might  be  made  under  arbitration. 
That  any  member  of  the  family  of  nations  would  present 
a  claim  wholly  without  basis,  or  that  the  Court  would 
not  decide  against  it  if  made,  is  a  danger  purely  hypo- 
thetical. The  agreement  between  nations  when  made 
will  undoubtedly  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  ideas 
of  Grotius,  and  the  independence  and  equality  of  all 
members  and  their  existing  territories  recognized.  These 
could  not  be  assailed. 

Three  incidents  have  occurred  since  the  Court  was  or- 
ganized which  have  caused  much  pain  to  the  friends  of 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

America  refused  the  offer  of  the  Filipinos  to  adjust 
their  quarrel  by  arbitration.  Britain  refused  the  offer  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic  to  arbitrate,  although  three  of 
the  Court  proposed  by  the  Republic  were  to  be  British 
judges,  and  the  other  two  judges  of  Holland  —  the  most 
remarkable  offer  ever  made,  highly  creditable  to  the 
maker  and  a  great  tribute  to  British  judges.  Neither 
Russia  or  Japan  suggested  submission  to  The  Hague. 
Since  the  Hague  Court  is  the  result  of  the  Russian  Em- 
peror's initiative,  this  caused  equal  surprise  and  pain. 
The  explanation  has  been  suggested  that  peaceful  con- 
ferences were  being  held  when  Japan  attacked  at  Port 
Arthur  without  notice,  rendering  arbitration  impossible. 

We  must  recognize  these  discouraging  incidents,  but 
we  have  the  consolation  left  us  of  believing  that,  had 
either  of  the  three  nations  seen,  at  the  beginning,  the 
consequences  of  ignoring  arbitration  as  clearly  as  they 
did  later,  they  would  have  accepted  arbitration  and  had 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  award  of  the 
court,  whatever  it  was.  They  will  learn  by  experience. 
Notwithstanding  these  regrettable  failures  to  refer  dis- 
putes to  the  Hague  Court  as  peaceful  umpire,  we  have 
abundant  reason    for   satisfaction    in    the    number   of 
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instances  in  which  the  court's  award  has  already  brought 
peace  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  human  life  —  the 
victories  which  bring  no  tears. 

Signs  of  action  in  favor  of  universal  peace  abound. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  assembled  at  St.  Louis  last  year  requested 
the  governments  of  the  world  to  send  representatives  to 
an  international  conference  to  consider:  First,  the 
questions  for  the  consideration  of  which  the  conference 
at  The  Hague  expressed  a  wish  that  a  future  conference 
be  called.  Second,  the  negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties 
between  the  nations  represented.  Third,  the  advisability 
of  establishing  an  international  congress  to  be  convened 
periodically  for  the  discussion  of  international  questions. 

President  Roosevelt  invited  the  nations  to  call  the 
conference,  but  has  recently  deferred  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  as  the  proper  party  to  call  the  nations  together 
again. 

Should  the  proposed  periodic  congress  be  established, 
we  shall  have  the  germ  of  the  Council  of  Nations,  which 
is  coming  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world,  judging  be- 
tween nations,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  judges  to-day  between  states  embracing  an  area 
larger  than  Europe.  It  will  be  no  novelty,  but  merely 
an  extension  of  an  agency  already  proved  upon  a  smaller 
scale.  As  we  dwell  upon  the  rapid  strides  toward  peace 
which  man  is  making,  the  thought  arises  that  there  may 
be  those  now  present  who  will  live  to  see  this  world 
council  established,  through  which  is  sure  to  come  in  the 
course  of  time  the  banishment  of  man-slaying  among 
civilized  nations. 

I  hope  my  hearers  will  follow  closely  the  proceedings 
of  the  Hague  Conference,  for  upon  its  ever-extending 
sway  largely  depends  the  coming  of  the  reign  of  peace. 
Its  next  meeting  will  be  important,  perhaps  epoch-mak- 
ing. Its  creation  and  speedy  success  prepare  us  for 
surprisingly  rapid  progress.  Even  the  smallest  further 
step  taken  in  any  peaceful  direction  would  soon  lead  to 
successive  steps  thereafter.  The  tide  has  set  in  at  last, 
and  is  flowing  as  never  before  for  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration as  against  war. 

So  much  for  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  The  Hague. 
Permit  me  a  few  words  upon  arbitration  in  general. 

The  statesmen  who  first  foresaw  and  proved  the 
benefits  of  modern  arbitration  were  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, Hamilton,  Jay  and  Grenville. 

As  early  as  1780  Franklin  writes:  "We  make  daily 
great  improvements  in  natural,  there  is  one  I  wish  to  see 
in  moral,  philosophy  —  the  discovery  of  a  plan  that 
would  induce  and  oblige  nations  to  settle  their  disputes 
without  first  cutting  each  other's  throats."  His  wish 
was  realized  in  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794,  from  which 
modern  arbitration  dates.  It  was  noteworthy  that  this 
treaty  was  the  child  of  our  race,  and  that  the  most 
important  questions  which  arbitration  has  settled  so  far 
have  been  those  between  its  two  branches. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  from  the  date  of  the 
Jay  Treaty,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  no  less 
than  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  international  disputes 
have  been  settled  by  arbitration.  Not  in  any  case  has 
the  award  been  questioned  or  disregarded,  except,  I 
believe,  in  one  case,  where  the  arbiters  misunderstood 
their  powers.  If  in  every  ten  of  these  differences  so 
quietly  adjusted  without  a  wound  there  lurked  one  war, 


it  follows  that  peaceful  settlement  has  prevented  fifty- 
seven  wars  —  one  every  two  years.  More  than  this,  had 
the  fifty-seven  wars,  assumed  as  prevented  by  arbitration, 
developed,  they  would  have  sown  the  seeds  of  many 
future  wars,  for  there  is  no  such  prolific  mother  of  wars 
as  war  itself.  Hate  breeds  hate,  quarrel  breeds  quarrels, 
war  breeds  war  —  a  hateful  progeny.  It  is  the  poorest 
of  all  remedies.  It  poisons  as  it  cures.  No  truer  line 
was  ever  penned  than  this  of  Milton's, "  For  what  can 
war  but  endless  war  still  breed?" 

No  less  than  twenty-three  international  treaties  of 
arbitration  have  been  made  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  United  States  made  ten  with  the  principal  powers, 
which  only  failed  to  be  formally  executed  because  the 
Senate,  which  shares  with  our  Executive  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  to  the  extent  that  its  approval  is  necessary, 
thought  it  advisable  to  change  one  word  only, —  "treaty  " 
for  "agreement," — which  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Executive.  The  vote  of  the  Senate  was  almost  unani- 
mous, showing  an  overwhelming  sentiment  for  arbitra- 
tion.    The  internal  difference  will  no  doubt  be  adjusted. 

You  will  judge  from  these  facts  how  rapidly  arbitra- 
tion is  spreading.  Once  tried,  there  is  no  backward 
step.  It  produces  peace  and  leaves  no  bitterness.  The 
parties  to  it  become  better  friends  than  before;  war 
makes  them  enemies. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  fearful  cost  of  war  in 
our  day,  the  ever-increasing  blood-tax  of  nations,  which 
threatens  soon  to  approach  the  point  of  exhaustion  in 
several  European  lands.  To-day  France  leads  with  an 
expenditure  of  £3  14s  and  a  debt  of  £31  3s  8d  per  head. 
Britain  follows  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  £3  8s  8d 
and  a  debt  of  £18  10s  5d  per  head.  Germany's  expendi- 
ture is  in  great  contrast  —  only  £1  15s  4d,  not  much 
more  than  one-third ;  her  debt,  £2  12s  2d,  not  one-sixth 
that  of  Britain.  Russia's  expenditure  is  £1  14s  6d,  about 
the  same  as  the  German ;  her  debt,  £5  9s  9d  per  head. 

The  military  and  naval  expenditure  of  Britain  is  fully 
half  of  her  total  expenditure;  that  of  the  other  great 
powers,  though  less,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

All  the  great  national  debts,  with  trifling  exceptions, — 
Britain's  eight  hundred  millions,  France's  twelve  hun- 
dred millions  sterling, —  are  the  legacies  of  war. 

This  drain,  with  the  economic  loss  of  life  added,  is 
forcing  itself  upon  the  nations  concerned  as  never  before. 
It  threatens  soon  to  become  dangerous  unless  the  rapid 
increase  of  recent  years  be  stopped,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  not  till  after  financial  catastrophe  occurs  will  nations 
devote  themselves  seriously  to  apply  the  cure. 

The  futility  of  war  as  a  means  of  producing  peace 
between  nations  has  often  been  dwelt  upon.  It  is  really 
the  most  futile  of  all  remedies,  because  it  embitters  con- 
testants and  sows  the  seeds  of  future  struggles.  Genera- 
tions are  sometimes  required  to  eradicate  the  hostility 
engendered  by  one  conflict.  War  sows  dragons'  teeth, 
and  seldom  gives  to  either  party  what  it  fought  for. 
When  it  does  the  spoil  generally  proves  dead  sea  fruit. 
The  recent  terrible  war  just  concluded  is  another  case  in 
point.  Neither  contestant  obtained  what  he  fought  for, 
the  reputed  victor  being  most  of  all  disappointed  at  last 
with  the  terms  of  peace.  Had  Japan,  a  very  poor 
country,  known  that  the  result  would  be  a  debt  of  two 
hundred  millions  sterling  loading  her  down,  or  had 
RussU  known  the  result,  differences  would  have  been 
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peacefully  arbitrated.  Such  considerations  find  no  place, 
however,  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  popular  clamor  —  as 
little  do  those  of  cost  or  loss  of  life.  Only  if  the  moral 
wrong,  the  sin  in  itself,  of  man-slaying  is  brought  home 
to  the  conscience  of  the  masses  may  we  hope  speedily  to 
banish  war.  There  will,  we  fear,  always  be  demagogues 
in  our  day  to  inflame  their  brutal  passions  and  urge  men 
to  fight,  as  a  point  of  honor  and  patriotism,  scouting 
arbitration  as  a  cowardly  refuge.  All  thoughts  of  cost 
or  loss  of  human  life  vanish  when  the  brute  in  man,  thus 
aroused,  gains  sway. 

It  is  the  crime  of  destroying  human  life  by  war  and 
the  duty  to  offer  or  accept  peaceful  arbitration  as  a 
substitute  that  needs  to  be  established,  and  which,  as 
we  think,  those  of  the  church,  the  universities,  and  of 
the  professions  are  called  upon  to  strongly  emphasize. 

If  the  principal  European  nations  were  not  free 
through  conscription  from  the  problem  which  now  dis- 
turbs the  military  authorities  of  Britain,  the  lack  of 
sufficient  numbers  willing  to  enter  the  man-slaying  pro- 
fession, we  should  soon  hear  the  demand  formulated  for 
a  league  of  peace  among  the  nations.  The  subject  of 
war  can  never  be  studied  without  recalling  this  simplest 
of  all  modes  for  its  abolition.  Five  nations  cooperated 
in  quelling  the  recent  Chinese  disorders  and  rescuing 
the  representatives  in  Pekin.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
these  five  nations  could  banish  war.  Suppose  even  three 
of  them  formed  a  league  of  peace,  inviting  all  other 
nations  to  join,  and  agreed  that  since  war  in  any  part 
of  the  civilized  world  affects  all  nations,  and  often 
seriously,  that  no  nation  shall  go  to  war,  but  shall  refer 
international  disputes  to  the  Hague  Conference  or  other 
arbitral  body  for  peaceful  settlement,  the  league  agreeing 
to  declare  non-intercourse  with  any  nation  refusing  com- 
pliance. Imagine  a  nation  cut  off  to-day  from  the  world. 
The  league  also  might  reserve  to  itself  the  right,  where 
non-interference  is  likely  to  fail  or  has  failed  to  prevent 
war,  to  use  the  necessary  force  to  maintain  the  peace, 
each  member  of  the  league  agreeing  to  provide  the 
needed  forces,  or  money  in  lieu  thereof,  in  proportion  to 
her  population  or  wealth.  Being  experimental  and  upon 
trial,  it  might  be  deemed  advisable,  if  necessary,  at  first 
to  agree  that  any  member  could  withdraw  after  giving 
five  yearsj  notice,  and  that  the  league  should  dissolve  iive 
years  after  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members.  Further 
provisions,  and  perhaps  some  adaptations,  would  be  found 
requisite,  but  the  main  idea  is  here. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  called  the  Hague  Conference, 
which  gave  us  an  International  Tribunal.  Were  King 
Edward  or  the  Emperor  of  Germany  or  the  President  of 
France,  acting  for  their  governments,  to  invite  the  nations 
to  send  representatives  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  form- 
ing such  a  league,  the  invitation  would  no  doubt  be 
responded  to  and  probably  prove  successful.  The  num- 
ber that  would  gladly  join  such  a  league  would  be  great, 
for  the  smaller  nations  would  welcome  the  opportunity. 

The  relations  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States  to-day  are  so  close,  their  aims  so  similar, 
their  territories  and  fields  of  operation  so  clearly  defined 
and  so  different  that  these  powers  might  properly  unite 
in  inviting  other  nations  to  consider  the  question  of  such 
a  league  as  has  been  sketched.  It  is  a  subject  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  their  rulers,  for  of  all  the  modes 
of  hastening  the  end  of  war  this  appears  the  easiest  and 


the  best.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  arbitration 
in  its  present  optional  form  will  continue  its  rapid  progress, 
and  that  it  in  itself  contains  the  elements  required  finally 
to  lead  us  to  peace,  for  it  conquers  wherever  it  is  tried, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  in 
reserve  a  drastic  mode  of  enforcement,  if  needed,  which 
would  promptly  banish  war. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  cheering  signs  of  the  growth 
of  arbitration,  we  should  delude  ourselves  if  we  assumed 
that  war  is  immediately  to  cease,  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
hoped  that  the  future  has  not  to  witness  more  than  one 
great  holocaust  of  men  to  be  offered  up  before  the  reign 
of  peace  blesses  the  earth.  The  scoria  from  the  smolder- 
ing mass  of  the  fiery  past,  the  seeds  that  great  wars  have 
sown,  may  be  expected  to  burst  out  at  intervals  more 
and  more  remote  until  the  poison  of  the  past  is  exhausted. 
That  there  is  to  be  perfect,  unbroken  peace  in  our  progress 
to  this  end  we  are  not  so  unduly  Banguine  as  to  imagine. 
We  are  prepared  for  more  than  one  outbreak  of  madness 
and  folly  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  but  that  peace  is  to 
come  at  last,  and  that  sooner,  much  sooner,  than  the  ma- 
jority of  my  hearers  can  probably  credit,  I,  for  one,  en- 
tertain not  one  particle  of  doubt. 
*         *         *         *         *         ***** 

Students  of  St.  Andrews,  my  effort  has  been  to  give 
you  a  correct  idea  of  the  movement  now  stirring  the 
world  for  the  abolition  of  war,  and  what  it  has  already 
accomplished.  It  never  was  so  widespread  or  so  vigor- 
ous, nor  at  any  stage  of  the  campaign  have  its  triumphs 
been  so  numerous  and  important  as  those  of  the  last  few 
years,  beginning  with  the  Hague  Conference,  which  in 
itself  marks  an  epoch.  The  foundation  stone  of  the 
structure  to  come  was  then  laid.  The  absolute  surrender 
by  -four  nations  of  all  future  differences  to  arbitration, 
and  Norway  and  Sweden's  agreement,  mark  another 
stage.  Thus  the  civilized  world  at  last  moves  steadily  to 
the  reign  of  peace  through  arbitration. 

The  question  has  no  doubt  arisen  in  your  minds,  what 
is  your  duty  and  how  can  you  best  codperate  in  this 
holy  work  and  hasten  the  end  of  war.  I  advise  you  to 
adopt  Washington's  words  as  your  own,  "  My  first  wish 
is  to  see  this  plague  of  mankind  (war)  banished  from  the 
earth."  Leagues  of  peace  might  be  formed  over  the 
world  with  these  words  as  their  motto  and  basis  of 
action.  How  are  we  to  realize  this  pious  wish  of  Wash- 
ington's ?  may  be  asked.  Here  is  the  answer.  When- 
ever an  international  dispute  arises,  no  matter  what  party 
is  in  power,  demand  at  once  that  your  government  offer 
to  refer  it  to  arbitration,  and  if  necessary  break  with 
your  party.  Peace  is  above  party.  Should  the  adver- 
sary have  forestalled  your  government  in  offering  arbi- 
tration, which  for  the  sake  of  our  race  1  trust  will  never 
occur,  then  insist  upon  its  acceptance  and  listen  to  nothing 
until  it  is  accepted.  Drop  all  other  public  questions, 
concentrate  your  efforts  upon  the  one  question  which 
carries  in  its  bosom  the  issue  of  peace  or  of  war.  Lay 
aside  your  politics  until  this  war  issue  is  settled.  This 
is  the  time  to  be  effective.  And  what  should  the  min- 
isters of  the  churches  be  doing?  Very  different  from 
what  they  have  done  in  the  past.  They  should  cease  to 
take  shelter  from  the  storm,  hiding  themselves  in  the 
recital  of  the  usual  formulas  pertaining  to  a  future  life 
in  which  men  in  this  life  have  no  duties,  when  the  nation 
is  stirred  upon  one  supreme  moral  issue,  and  its  govern- 
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ment,  asserting  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  its  own 
cause,  is  on  the  brink  of  committing  the  nation  to  unholy 
war,  for  unholy  it  must  be  if  peaceful  settlement  offered 
by  an  adversary  be  refused.  Refusal  to  arbitrate  makes 
war,  even  for  a  good  cause,  unholy ;  an  offer  to  arbitrate 
lends  dignity  and  importance  to  a  poor  one.  Should  all 
efforts  fail,  and  your  country,  rejecting  the  appeal  to 
judicial  arbitration,  plunge  into  war,  your  duty  does  not 
end.  Calmly  resolute  in  adherence  to  your  convictions, 
stating  them  when  called  upon,  though  never  violently 
intruding  them,  you  await  the  result,  which  cannot  fail 
to  prove  that  those  who  stood  for  peaceful  arbitration 
chose  the  right  path,  and  have  been  wise  counselors  of 
their  country.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  nations  look- 
ing back  have  usually  to  confess  that  their  wars  have 
been  blunders,  which  means  they  have  been  crimes. 

And  the  women  of  the  land,  and  the  women  students 
of  St.  Andrews  — what  shall  they  do  ?  Not  wait  as  usual 
until  war  has  begun,  and  then,  their  sympathies  aroused, 
organize  innumerable  societies  for  making  and  sending 
necessaries  and  even  luxuries  to  the  front,  or  join  Red 
Cross  Societies  and  go  themselves  to  the  field,  nursing 
the  wounded  that  these  may  the  sooner  be  able  to  return 
to  the  ranks  to  wound  others  or  to  be  again  wounded,  or 
to  kill  or  be  killed.  The  tender  chords  of  sympathy  for 
the  injured,  which  grace  women  and  are  so  easily  stirred, 
are  always  to  be  cherished,  but  it  may  be  suggested  that 
were  their  united  voices  raised  in  stern  opposition  to  war 
before  it  was  deolared,  urging  the  offer  of  arbitration  or 
in  earnest  remonstrance  against  refusing  it,  one  day  of 
effort  would  then  prove  more  effective  than  months  of  it 
after  war  has  begun. 

It  is  certain  that  if  the  good  people  of  all  parties  and 
creeds,  sinking  for  the  time  other  political  questions 
whenever  the  issue  of  war  arises,  were  to  demand  arbi- 
tration, no  government  would  dare  refuse.  They  have 
it  in  their  power  in  every  emergency  to  save  their 
country  from  war  and  ensure  unbroken  peace. 

If  in  every  constituency  there  were  organized  an 
arbitration  league,  consisting  of  members  who  agree  that 
arbitration  of  international  disputes  must  be  offered,  or 
accepted  by  the  government  if  offered  by  the  adversary, 
pledging  themselves  to  vote  in  support  of,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to,  political  parties  according  to  their  action  upon 
this  question,  it  is  surprising  how  soon  both  parties  would 
accept  arbitration  as  a  policy.  I  know  of  no  work  that 
would  prove  more  fruitful  for  your  country  and  for  the 
world  than  this.  It  is  by  concentrating  upon  one  issue 
that  great  causes  are  won. 


Christmas  as  a  Peacemaker. 

BY    CHAS.    F.    DOLE. 

{This  Christmas  message  written  by  Mr.  Dole  a  year  ago  is  good 
enough  and  true  enough  to  deserve  repetition  this  year,  and 
indeed  for  many  a  Christmas  yet  to  come. —  Ed.) 

"Yes,  of  course,"  one  might  say,  "Christmas  must 
be  a  great  peacemaker.  Men's  hearts  must  be  softer 
toward  one  another,  and  even  toward  their  enemies,  on 
account  of  the  humane  associations  of  the  day  and  its 
high  ideals." 

But  let  us  face  the  facts.     Is  Christmas,  or  has  it  ever 


been,  much  of  an  influence  for  peace?  When  have  men 
ever  learned  to  put  away  their  harsh  feelings  —  anger, 
resentment,  jealousy  —  on  that  day?  When  have  they 
been  known  to  use  the  sentiment  of  the  day  to  stop  a 
'war?  Christians  have  not  even  hesitated  to  fight  on 
Christmas,  provided  they  saw  a  strategic  chance  to  dis- 
comfit their  enemies. 

Here  is  Christendom  preparing  for  the  new  celebra- 
tion. Perhaps  it  will  be  the  costliest  ever  known,  for 
the  world  was  never  so  rich.    All  manner  of  beautiful 

S'fts  will  be  made.  Millions  of  homes  will  be  illuminated, 
appy  children  will  be  made  happier.  Kind  things  will 
be  done  for  myriads  of  poor  people.  Lbve  will  be  poured 
out  in  profusion.  Let  us  all  be  glad  at  every  expression 
of  love.  The  world  gets  on  toward  paradise  by  the  over- 
flow of  love. 

Our  immediate  question,  however,  does  not  touch  the 
reality  of  the  joy  or  the  love  of  which  people  will  be 
made  aware  on  Christmas.  Our  point  is  that  this  love 
will  mainly  take  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  will  go 
to  friends,  neighbors  and  dependents.  It  will  readily 
flow  downward.  Will  it  leap  barriers  and  bridge  chasms  ? 
Will  it  climb  to  the  difficult  heights?  Show  us  where 
it  will  go  out  and  find  prodigal  sons  or  daughters  and 
restore  them  to  their  place  in  the  father's  home.  Show 
us  where  it  will  speak  the  word  of  honorable  apology 
or  forgiveness  and  recover  alienated  friends.  Show  us 
where  it  will  go  over  the  walls  to  the  people  of  another 
and  discredited  sect,  party,  religion,  color  or  race.  Will 
Christians  send  messages  of  their  love  to  the  Jews  in 
congratulation  for  their  giving  the  world  its  most  illustri- 
ous prophet?  Will  they  love  Jews  the  better  hence- 
forth ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Will  Unitarians  love  Baptists 
and  Baptists  love  Unitarians  because  both  have  set  their 
eyes  on  a  star  in  Bethlehem  ?  Will  white  Christians  in 
Alabama  shake  hands  more  cordially  after  this  Christmas 
with  their  negro  brothers,  and  agree  that  men  of  all  colors^ 
are  sons  of  God?  Will  the  White  Czar  on  his  throne, 
head  of  a  hundred  millions  of  churchmen,  say  a  single 
word  on  Christmas  to  make  it  easier  to  bring  the  cruel 
war  in  the  East  to  an  end  ?  How  is  it  with  you,  reader? 
It  will  be  easy  on  Christmas  to  love  your  friends.  But 
the  day  is  celebrated  in  the  memory  of  one  who  actually 
told  men  to  love  their  enemies,  or,  in  plain  words,  not  to 
have  any  enemies ! 

Take  up  another  hard  fact.  In  this  very  month,  while 
the  light  of  Christmas  is  gleaming  upon  us,  the  honored 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  our 
National  Congress,  throws  the  stress  of  his  argument 
with  those  who  say  that  the  most  civilized  of  nations 
must  express  its  civilization  —  how?  By  disarmament 
of  fighting  forces,  by  the  Christmas  spirit  of  persuasion, 
kindliness,  justice,  steady  goodwill,  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries, readiness  to  apologize  and  make  redress  for  what- 
ever wrong  we  commit  as  a  nation  ?  No.  Our  President 
tells  that  we  must  show  our  leadership  by  the  bigness  and 
efficiency  of  "great  fighting  ships  and  torpedo  boats." 
One  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year  is  not  nearly 
enough  in  a  time  of  peace  to  expend  upon  a  single 
branch  of  the  fighting  force  of  the  most  Christian  nation  ! 
Meanwhile  our  chief  magistrate  suggests,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  he  wants  us  to  be  ready  to  play  the  part  of 
the  big  policeman,  and  especially  in  case  the  people  of 
South  America  do  not  behave  themselves ! 
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We  have  no  wish  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  all  admire  his  chivalrous  and  lovable  qualities. 
He  tells  us  what  he  thinks  and  what  a  multitude  of  others 
think.  We  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
"  peace  of  justice,"  quick  to  avenge  insults,  which  makes 
a  strong  nation  at  once  the  judge  and  jury  and  execu- 
tioner in  its  own  suit,  and  spends  more  on  the  machinery 
of  military  force  than  on  all  measures  of  public  service 
combined,  is  not  the  kind  of  peace  for  which  Christmas 
Day  is  set  to  remind  us.  Jesus'  method,  his  spirit,  his 
teaching,  are  utterly  different.  The  Christmas  peace  is 
the  peace  of  the  men  of  goodwill.  The  method  is  trust: 
the  spirit  is  humanity.     Goodwill  carries  justice  with  it. 

It  is  important  to  make  this  distinction.  Millions  of 
people  do  not  yet  see  how  great  it  is.  They  still  wor- 
ship force.  They  confuse  the  simple  life  of  the  Man  of 
Nazareth  with  external  power  and  material  pomp.  They 
look  back  and  worship  a  sort  of  war  lord,  coming  in  the 
skies  to  punish  his  enemies.  They  have  yet  to  learn 
that  goodwill  is  the  mightiest  force  in  the  universe. 
They  have  yet  to  trust  this  new  force  and  to  apply  it  to 
every  kind  of  problem.  They  had  better  not  reverence 
Jesus  at  all  if  they  miss  the  kernel  of  his  teaching.  Do 
they  imagine  that  if  he  were  addressing  the  American 
people  he  would  bid  them  build  more  fighting  ships? 

Finally,  Christmas  challenges  all,  as  many  as  believe 
in  the  ideal  things  of  good  faith,  justice,  truth,  love,  to 
practise  what  they  hold  most  dear,  to  make  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  word  for  the  twentieth  century  is  not  u  the 
mailed  hand,"  nor  even  "justice,"  but  that  which  makes 
the  weakest  hand  strong,  and  gives  life  to  justice,  and 
takes  away  all  fear  of  harm,  —  the  word  of  the  angels' 
song  —  Goodwill. 


Is  War  Justifiable? 

BY   CHIN    CHUNG. 

(The  author  of  this  article,  Chin  Chung ',  is  a  Chinese  boy  who 
is  attending  the  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  N.  F.  He  was  born 
in  China,  and  now  lives  in  Chinatown,  Ntw  York.  He  has 
become  a  Christian  through  attendance  on  a  Sunday  School  —  a 
real  Christian,  as  one  may  see  by  rea  ling  what  he  says  in  this 
article,  which  was  written  as  a  school  essay. —  Ed.) 

11 .  .  .  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war." — Milton. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  even  a  Christian,  ignorant  of  his 
Master's  teaching,  blindly  believed  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve his  honor  it  was  necessary  to  settle  the  smallest 
dispute  with  his  next  door  neighbor  by  drawing  the 
sword.  It  is  not  less  true  that  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  thought  that  in  fighting  they  were  not  only 
gaining  glory  to  themselves,  but  were  even  pleasing 
their  most  honored  gods. 

This  barbarous  spirit  was  perhaps  right  at  the  time 
when  ignorance  and  superstition  prevailed.  It  may  be 
true  that  as  the  people  were  in  the  nomadic  state,  only 
by  conquest  could  tribes  be  united  into  nations.  "  But," 
says  a  modern  writer, "  the  bitter  necessity  of  past  times, 
and  of  ignorant  and  savage  hordes,  cannot  be  an  ethical 
standard  for  later  and  enlightened  ages." 

War  has  been  fought  since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
Has  it  made  the  world  better  ?    No  1     It  has  only  brutal- 


ized men  and  imbued  their  mind  with  hatred  instead  of 
love. 

Let  us  bethink  ourselves,  and  ask  the  question,  "  Shall 
we  go  on  sowing  dragon's  teeth  forever?"  Is  it  true 
that  the  savage  instinct  of  stabbing  and  murdering  has 
so  taken  us  that  we  cannot  throw  off  the  devil's  yoke? 
Are  we  to  hope  for  nobler  men  than  those  of  this  age  to 
uproot  this  vice?  We  now  wonder  at  slavery  and  at 
dueling.  But  what  will  the  more  cultured  people  of  the 
future  think  of  us,  calling  ourselves  civilized  and  pious, 
but  at  the  same  time  wishing  to  cut  each  other's  throats? 

War  is  the  root  of  all  manner  of  wickedness.  It  dev- 
astates the  land,  butchers  the  vigorous  men  of  the  age, 
makes  widows  and  orphans,  and  deteriorates  the  civiliza- 
tion of  men.  Furthermore,  war  is  inconsistent  with  the 
teachings  of  the  world's  great  moralists.  Hence,  that 
war  is  not  justifiable  is  an  impregnable  fact. 

Page  after  page  of  human  history  has  been  stained 
with  the  blood  of  men.  We  can  hardly  help  weeping 
when  we  read  of  the  bloody  battles.  The  villages, 
towns  and  cities  that  were  flourishing  yesterday  are  now 
no  more.  The  splendid  cathedrals  and  the  gorgeous 
temples  have  been  reduced  to  desolation  and  ruin.  The 
beautiful  garden  of  peace  has  been  turned  into  streets  of 
hell.  Instead  of  the  happy  faces,  we  see  heaps  of  bodies 
thrown  one  upon  another  and  producing  lakes  of  blood. 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  war  a  Chinese  village  was  set 
on  fire.  As  the  Russian  army  were  marching  into  this 
burning  place,  a  dreadful  sight  met  their  view.  "On 
one  side,"  says  a  narrator, "  we  saw  a  son  carrying  a  sick 
father;  on  the  other,  women  pouring  torrents  of  tears 
on  the  infants  whom  they  clasped  into  their  arms;  old 
men  hardly  able  to  follow  their  families,  they  were  so 
greatly  overwhelmed  by  grief." 

The  economic  aspect  of  war  is  still  more  dishearten- 
ing. In  preparation  for  war  a  country  often  has  to  spend 
so  much  money  that  its  entire  industrial  machinery  is  at 
a  complete  standstill.  Statistics  show  that  during  the 
last  century  the  total  amount  spent  in  war  was  about 
120,000,000,000,  which  means  that  war  cost  1360  a 
minute  during  the  last  one  hundred  years.  The  entire 
national  debt  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  131,- 
000,000,000,  half  of  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  main- 
taining of  armies  and  fleets. 

Where  does  the  justification  of  war  come  in  ?  There 
are  some  idealists  that  maintain  that  the  world  can  grow 
better  only  by  stimulating  it  with  war,  thus  establishing 
justice  and  keeping  humanity  from  stagnating  into  the 
mud  of  grossest  materialism.  Thus  they  say  that  war 
is  not  so  murderous  a  thing  after  all ! 

Let  us  not  be  deceived.  The  great  philosopher  and 
patriot,  Benjamin  Franklin,  wisely  remarked,  "  There 
was  never  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace."  War  is  the 
engine  of  destruction.  "  Whatever  evil  it  may  destroy," 
said  another  lover  of  peace,  "  it  leaves  new-created  evil 
in  its  path."  The  same  man  went  on  to  say  that  we 
need  not  laud  war  any  more  than  we  laud  the  epidemic 
which,  having  attacked  the  constitution  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  having  passed,  leaves  the  constitutional  vigor 
somewhat  higher  than  before.  He  said  that  we  might 
deliberately  heap  up  garbage  for  the  purpose  of  breed- 
ing a  second  epidemic,  because  a  preceding  one  had, 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  produced  some  good 
results.     "  But,"  concluded  this  lover  of  mankind,  "  the 
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lesson  to  be  learned  from  epidemics  is  bow  to  avoid 
tbem,  not  bow  to  bring  tbem  on ;  and  so  witb  war ;  tbe 
question  should  ever  be  bow  to  prevent  it  for  tbe  future, 
bow  to  destroy  tbe  nidus  in  wbicb  its  seeds  germinate.1' 

Some  may  say  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  abolish  war, 
since  it  bas  been  banded  down  to  us  as  an  old  tradition. 
But  is  this  true?  Emphatically  no!  Many  years  ago 
it  was  inconceivable  tbat  dueling  should  ever  be  done 
away  with.  It  was  considered  an  honor ;  but  now  dis- 
putes are  settled  in  a  more  friendly  way.  Courts  have 
been  established,  and  therefore  stabbing  and  murdering 
are  regarded  as  acts  of  barbarism.  Since  dueling  has 
been  brought  to  an  end,  why  should  not  war,  which  is  a 
dispute  between  two  nations,  be  also  brought  to  an  end  ? 

Besides,  war  is  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  the 
world's  great  moralists.  Buddha  taught  his  great  lesson 
long  ago  that  the  people  should  not  only  refrain  from 
killing  one  another,  but  that  they  should  not  kill  even 
a  smallest  animal,  unless  it  was  to  be  used  as  sacrifice 
offered  to  a  god.  Christ's  teaching  is  love  and  peace. 
If  we  profess  to  be  Christians,  we  must  live  up  as  closely 
as  possible  to  our  Master's  commandment.  Violence 
cannot  be  overcome  by  violence.  "  Love  your  enemies  " 
is  the  only  weapon  that  can  truly  conquer  an  enemy. 
An  eminent  writer  has  recently  remarked,  "  It  is  true  in 
the  broadest  sense  that  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  and 
that  the  man  who  refrains  from  exerting  force  upon  his 
neighbor  because  he  loves  him  is  the  least  likely  of  all 
men  to  fear  for  himself.  This  courage  which  springs 
from  love  is  the  courage  which  differentiates  the  man 
from  the  brute." 

Jesus  said,  "  Peace  be  unto  you."  In  another  place, 
when  our  dear  Lord  was  persecuted,  he  rebuked  Peter, 
who  tried  to  resist :  "  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  its 
place,  for  ail  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
tbe  sword." 

Christ  said,  "  Bethink  yourselves,"  and  his  warning  is 
echoed  by  Tolstoy :  "  Let  every  man  interrupt  the  work 
he  has  begun  and  ask,  '  Who  am  I  ?  Whence  have  I 
come  and  what  is  my  destination  ? '  In  other  words,  let 
every  man  ask  himself  whether  his  mission  on  earth  is 
one  of  killing  or  of  loving  his  fellow  men." 

After  all  we  must  remember  that  war  is  but  an  engine, 
powerless  in  itself.  Just  as  an  engine  needs  power  to 
run,  war  needs  the  human  will  to  accomplish  its  work 
of  destruction  and  ruin.  Therefore  war  must  cease 
when  all  men  refuse  to  participate  in  it.  Let  me  re&cho, 
"  Bethink  yourselves." 

May  the  day  of  millennium  come,  when  this  world 
will  be  tbe  garden  of  peace.  We  therefore  ought  to 
encourage  education  and  religion.  How  far  better  will 
tbe  world  be  if,  instead  of  wasting  the  vast  sums  of  money 
in  maintaining  armies  and  fleets,  we  invest  the  same 
amount  in  productive  industries,  and  in  establishing  more 
moral  institutions !  Then,  the  love  of  brotherhood  will 
prompt  us  to  establish  a  supreme  general  government  by 
whose  court  all  international  disputes  will  be  settled. 
May  the  war  of  destruction  and  ruin  be  transformed  into 
tbe  harmony  of  love  and  peace. 

In  conclusion,  since  war  leaves  with  us  physical  evils 
and  moral  defects,  since  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  teach- 
ings of  tbe  great  moralists,  and  since  there  are  remedies 
for  it,  I  feel  that  my  proposition  is  proved. 


The  Moral  Miasma  of  the  Navy. 

BY   JOSIAH    W.    LEEDS. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  an  excellent 
article  by  J.  W.  Leeds  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  the 
Episcopal  Recorder  for  November  16,  on  "  Tbe  Case  of 
Midshipman  Arrowood : " 

"Is  it  possible  to  purify  the  navy  'of  its  moral 
miasma,'  while  its  purpose  is  that  of  a  preparedness  to 
deal  out  death?  What  becomes  of  the  moral  law 
against  profanity  in  the  fierceness  of  mortal  combat? 
To  *  swear  like  a  trooper'  has  long  been  a  common 
saying.  It  is  known  that  many  who  rank  high  amongst 
the  world's  great  fighting  men  gave  way  to  profanity 
in  the  beat  of  battle.  One  of  the  most  prominent  oi 
tbe  admirals  of  our  own  navy  is  popularly  known  as 

4  Swearing .'     At  the  naval  battle  before  Santiago 

the  Spanish  admiral,  who,  when  subsequently  our  cap- 
tive, was  lauded  as  a  most  perfect  gentleman,  bad  to 
permit  (so  he  averred)  the  vessel's  stores  of  wine  and 
spirits-  to  be  given   out   without  stint   before  the  men 
would   consent,   or   were   stupefied   and    made   brutish 
enough,  to  go   to  their  posts.     They  drank  the  liquor 
while  they  served  the  guns.     The  scene  on  the  doomed 
ships  was  described  by  eye-witnesses  as  '  a  saturnalia  of 
the  damned.'     Daniel  Wheeler  of   England,  a  Quaker 
minister  of   wide  experience   during  the  last  century, 
speaking  of  a  ship  of  war  on  which,  before  his  religions 
con vin cement,  he  was  stationed  as  a  midshipman,  refers 
to  it  as  *  a  school  which  is  not  often  equaled,  and  bnt 
seldom   surpassed,   for   vice   and  immorality.9     In   the 
barracks  or  on  shipboard,  to  handle   the  cards  to  kill 
time,  and  indulge  in  the  excitement  of  winning  or  losing 
money,  is  a  very  common  pastime  of  the  men.     One  of 
the  American  admirals  in  the  Spanish  war,  giving  his 
testimony  concerning  the  coolness  and  nerve  of  his  men, 
said  they  ( could  bet  one  another  on  shots,  and  lay  odds 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrible  crashing.' 

'<  It  is,  hence,  apparent  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  midshipman  or  any  other  officer  or  enlisted  man 
pursuing  a  consistent  Christian  life  upon  a  ship  of  war 
must  be  many.  The  case  of  Midshipman  Arrowood 
should  be  impartially  investigated.  Meanwhile,  as  com- 
mending the  desirability  of  superseding  the  present 
barbarous  way  of  attempting  to  adjust  international 
disagreements  by  more  enlightened  processes,  that  shall 
be  accordant  with  the  Christian  name,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing late  reflection  by  a  citizen  of  London  : 

"4I  have  lately  been  reading,  out  of  curiosity,'  he 
says,  'Lord  Wolseley's  "Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life," 
written  by  himself,  as  I  wanted  to  learn  a  little  of  the 
mind  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  engaged,  at  a  crushing 
and  scandalous  cost  to  this  country,  in  the  noble  profes- 
sion, and,  according  to  Lord  Wolseley,  in  the  glorious 
pastime  of  killing  their  fellows !  I  presume  that  Lord 
Wolseley  is  rated  as  one  of  the  finest  types  of  our  fight- 
ing fraternity,  and  as  he  would  impress  us  that  he  is  a 
fervent  Christian,  I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  to  read 
admissions  such  as  these :  "  It  is  only  through  experience 
of  the  sensation  that  we  learn  how  intense,  even  in  an- 
ticipation, is  the  rapture-giving  delight  which,  the  attack 
upon  an  enemy  affords.  I  cannot  analyze  or  weigh,  nor 
can  I  justify,  the  feeling.     But  once  really  experienced, 
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all  other  subsequent  sensations  are  but  as  the  tinkling  of 
a  door  bell  in  comparison  with  the  throbbing  of  Big 
Ben!"  Again:  "That  'war  is  a  horrible  thing'  is  a 
very  nice  heading  for  the  page  in  a  school  girl's  copy 
book,  but  I  confess  candidly  that  in  my  heart  I  always 
thoroughly  enjoy  it."  And  again :  "  I  can  honestly  say 
that  the  dread  I  had  —  and  it  ate  into  my  soul  —  was 
that,  if  killed,  I  should  die  without  having  made  the 
name  for  myself  which  I  always  hoped  that  a  kind  and 
merciful  God  might  permit  me  to  win." ' 

"And  here  we  may  properly  rest  our  case,  quoting 
only,  in  conclusion,  from  another  book,  where  that 
valiant  soldier  of  the  cross  who  was  commanded  by 
Christ  to  sheathe  his  sword  later  said  :  '.  Be  clothed  with 
humility :  for  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace 
to  the  humble.  Humble  yourselves,  therefore,  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due 
time.' " 


.  .  .  The  chief  effect  of  the  recent  visit  of  Admiral 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg  with  a  squadron  of  English 
warships  will  be  to  boom  the  already  much  too  large 
navies  of  both  countries.  The  long  line  of  warships  in 
the  river  at  New  York  turned  the  head  of  many  a  fellow 
who  lets  other  people  exploit  him  and  do  his  thinking 
for  him.  Many  other  people  beside  Irish-Americans 
wish  that  the  charming  prince  had  left  his  fighting  craft 
at  home. 


One  of  our  exchanges  says:  "Just  after  the  peace 
treaty  was  signed  at  Portsmouth,  all  the  plenipotentiaries 
being  there  and  participating,  Baron  Komura,  in  a  ring- 
ing voice,  proposed  the  toast:  'To  the  peace  of  the 
world!'  Under  the  circumstances  we  count  this  the 
most  impressive  toast  proposed  in  modern  times,  perhaps 
in  all  time." 
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The  following  letter  to  the  author  is  a  proof  of 
the  influence  of  the  book : 

"  Dear  Sir:  My  twelve-year-old  son,  much  interested  in  mili- 
tary matters,  was  following  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Filipinos  with  avidity  and  enthusiasm,  played  soldier 
with  his  companions,  uniformed  and  with  fife  and  drum,  or  spent 
his  spare  time  reading  popular  war  and  Indian  story  books  designed 
for  boys,  until '  Captain  Jinks :  Hero,'  came  in  his  way. 

"  He  reread  the  book  a  second  time,  and,  after  asking  me  a  few 
questions  seemingly  suggested  to  his  mind  by  Captain  Jinks's 
adventures,  he  recommended  the  book  to  some  of  his  martial 
oung  friends  and  lost  further  interest  in  his  military  amusements, 
'be  boys  dropped  out  one  by  one  until  finally  there  were  none  left 
to  represent  war  in  our  neighborhood. 

'*  The  glamor  and  glory  of  war  are  not  at  present  in  his  line :  he 
will  say  but  little  about  it,  but,  when  induced  to  talk,  shows  plainly 
that  his  sympathies  and  thoughts  are  leading  him  in  another 
direction. ,T 

Price  $1.50,  postpaid 
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Form  of  Bequest. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston,  a  corporation  established  under  the  laws 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  employed  by  the  Directors  of  said  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  peace. 


Auxiliaries  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  Chicago  Peace  Society, 

175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hoswell,  Secretary. 


The  Minnesota  Peace  Society, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


R.  J.  Mendenhall,  President 
Miss  A.  B.  Albertson,  Secretary. 


The  Kansas  State  Peace  Society, 


Wichita,  Kansas. 


George  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  President. 
J.  M.  Nay  lor,  Secretary. 

New  York  German-American  Peace  Society. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  President, 

5  West  63d  Street. 
Gustav  J.  Voss,  Secretary,  221  East  87th  St. 
Henry  Feldman,  Treasurer,  103  Second  Ave. 

The  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  op  Cincinnati. 

50  Wiggins'  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

William  Christie'Herron,  President, 
Lindall  R  J  Meyers,  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  designated  the  "  Amebi- 
can  Peace  Society." 

Abt.  II.  This  Society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that 
war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  all  true 
religion  and  morality,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  illustrate  the 
inconsistency  of  war  with  this  spirit,  to  show  its  baleful 
influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  devise 
means  for  insuring  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Abt.  III.  All  persons  desirous  of  promoting  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  may  become  members  of 
this  society. 

Abt.  IV.  Every  annual  member  of  the  Society  shall  pay  a 
yearly  contribution  of  two  dollars;  the  payment  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  at  one  time  shall  constitute  any  person  a  Life 
member. 

Abt.  V.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee » 
the  officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  this  Society  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  members. 

Abt.  VI.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the 
year  to  one-half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VII.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty  members 
of  the  Society,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  ex-omcio  members  of  the  Board.  All  Offi- 
cers shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  any  office  of  the  Society.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  five  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board,  which  Com- 
mittee shall,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  executive  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  be  called  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or  two 
members  of  such  body.  The  Society  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  invite  persons  of  well-known  legal  ability  to  act  as 
Honorary  Counsel. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at 
such  time  and- place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to 
receive  their  own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  oome  before  them. 

Abt.  IX.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed ; 
but  the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten 
members  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


Publications  of  the  American  Peaco  Society. 

Tolstoy's  Letter  on  the  Basso- Japanese  War.— 48  pages 
and  cover.    Price,  postpaid,  10  cts. 

A  Regular  International  Advisory  Congress.  —  By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Association, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  September  30, 1903.    Price  5  cts.  each, 

War  Unnecessary  and  Unchristian.— By  Augustine  Jones,  LL. 
B.    New  edition,  20  pages.    5  cts.  each,  $2.00  per  hundred. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism,  or  Mankind  One  Body.— 

By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  edition. 
Price  5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

The  Hague  Court  in  the  Pious  Fund  Arbitration. —Address 

of  Hon.  William  L.  Pen  field,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  May  28,  1003. 
Price  5  cts.  each. 

The  Historic  Development  of  the  Peace  Idea.— By  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  New  edition,  revised.  24  pages. 
Price  5  cts.  each.    $2.50  per  hundred. 


A  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement.  —  Prepared  by  Lucia  Ames 
Mead.  A  reprint  of  the  American  Peace  Society's  Card- 
display  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  A  most  val- 
uable compendium  of  statistics,  brief  arguments,  facts, 
etc.  26  pages,  large  print.  Price  10  cts. ;  $7.50  per  hundred. 

A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War.  —  By  Noah  Wor- 
cester, D.  D.  A  reprint  of  the  pamphlet  first  published 
in  1814.    24  pages.    Price  5  cts. ;  $3  per  hundred. 

Dymond's  Essay  on  War.— With  an  introduction  by  John 
Bright.    Sent  free  on  reoeipt  of  5  cts.  for  postage. 

War  from  the  Christian  Point  of  Tie w.— By  Ernest  How- 
ard Crosby.    Revised  edition.    $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Women  and  War.  —  By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron.  4  pages.  40 
cts.  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

A  French  Plea  for  Limitation  of  Armaments.  —  By  Baron 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant.  Address  delivered  in  the 
French  Senate.    28  pages.  Price  5  cts.  $3.00  per  hundred. 

The  Mexican  International  American  Conference  and  Arbi- 
tration.—By  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan.  Address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston,  April 
15,  1902.    23  pages.    Price  5  cts.,  prepaid. 

The  Absurdities  of  Militarism.— By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby. 
12  pages.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred.    Third  edition. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.— 

By  William  Penn.    First  published  in  1603.     24  pages, 
with  cover.    Price  6  cts.,  or  $3.00  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

International  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.— By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  20  pages. 
Price  5  cts.  each.    $2.50  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Perpetual  Peace.  —  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Trueblood.    53  pages.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States.  — By  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore.  32  pages.  5  cents  each.  $2.50  per  hundred. 

The  War  System;  Its  History,  Tendency,  and  Character,  In 
the  Light  of  Civilization  and  Religion.  —  By  Rev.  Reuen 
Thomas,  D.D.    New  edition.    Price  .10  cts.,  prepaid. 

Report  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress  of  1898.  —  Price 
postpaid,  cloth  75  ots. ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Report  of  the  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference.  —  Held 
at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1901.  Contains  all  the 
papers  read.    Price  15  cts.  postpaid. 

Seventy-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.    Price,  postpaid,  5  cents. 

The  Christian  Attitude  Toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent History.— By  Alexander  Mackennal,  D.  D.  Address 
delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  Council,  Bos- 
ton, September  22, 1800.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools.  — By  Rev.  W.  Evans  Darby,  LL.D. 
8  pages.    Price  2  cts.,  or  $1.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

William  Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Civil  Government.  — 

By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.    24  pages  with  cover. 
5  cts.  each,  or  $2.00  per  hundred,  carriage  paid. 

History  of  the  Seventy-five  Tears'  Work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  — 16  pages.    Two  copies  for  5  cts. 

A  Battle,  as  it  appeared  to  an  Eye-witness.  —  By  Rev.  R  B. 

Howard.    Letter  Leaflet  No.  1.    Price,  postpaid,  20  cts. 

per  hundred. 
The  Cherrv  Festival  of  Naumburg.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  4. 

Price  20  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Washington's  Anti-militarism.  —  Letter  Leaflet  No.  8.  4 
pages.    Price  35  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 

Coals  of  Fire.  — By  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends1 
African  Industrial  Mission.  Letter  Leaflet  No.  7.  Price 
30  cts.  per  hundred,  prepaid. 


The  Christ  of  the   Andes.  — 8  pages, 
per  hundred,  postpaid. 


Illustrated.     $1.00 
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ILLUSTRATED. 
Devoted  to  Peace,  Temperance,  Good  Morals,  Good  Manners. 

Thoroughly  Christian,  but  undenominational. 

Bright,  fresh  and  attractive,  but  free  from  over  exciting,  sensational  reading. 
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Price,  15  Cents  a  Tear  for  Single  Copies.  Five  Copies  to  one  person,  10  Cents  Each. 
Twenty-flye  or  more  Copies  to  one  person,  8  Cents  per  Copy. 

ADDBE88,The  Angel  of  Peace, 


31  BEACON  STREET, 
BOSTON. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 

The  Woman's  Journal,  edited  weekly 
at  3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  by 
Henry  B.  Blackwell  and  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell,  gives  the  news  of  the  move- 
ment for  equal  rights  for  women  all 
over  the  world.  $1.50  per  year.  Trial 
subscription,  8  months,  25  cents. 

"It  is  the  best  source  of  Information  con- 
cerning what  women  are  doing,  what  they 
have  done,  and  what  they  should  do." 

— JiUia  Ward  Howe. 


me  JMwrirt*  of  face 

A  riONTHLY  JOURNAL  OP  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  MOVEMENT. 


Price,  One  Dollar  a  Year.     In  Clubs  of 
ten  or  more,  50  Cents  a  Year. 

PUBLISH  ED  BT 

The  American  Peace  Society, 

31  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


PEACE  PUBLICATIONS 

FOR  SALE  BT  THE 

American  Peace  Society. 

Prices  Include  Postage. 


LAY  DOWN  YOUR  ARMS.    By 

The  Baroness  von  Suttner.  Au- 
thorized English  translation  by  T. 
Holmes.  New  edition,  cloth,  65  cts. 

SUMNER'S  ADDRESSES  ON 
WAR.  Thjb  True  Grandeur  op 
Nations,  The  War  System  op 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
and  The  Duel  Between  France 
and  Germany:  The  three  in  one 
volume.    Price,  65  cts.,  postpaid. 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT 
THE  HAGUE.  By  Frederick 
W.  Holls,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commission  to  the  Hague 
Conference.  572  pages,  octavo. 
Price,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

CHANNING'S  DISCOURSES  ON 
WAR.  Containing  Dr.  Channing's 
Addresses  on  War,  with  extracts 
from  discourses  and  letters  on  the 
subject.     Price,  65  cts.  postpaid. 

ARBITRATION  AND  THE 
HAGUE  COURT.   By  Hon.  John 


W.  Foster.  A  concise  manual  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  arbitra- 
tion movement  at  the  present  time. 
Prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference. 
Price  postpaid,  $1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRIBU- 
NALS: A  collection  of  the  Schemes 
.  which  have  been  proposed.  Adds 
a  long  list  of  instances  of  interna- 
tional settlements  by  arbitral  courts 
and  commissions.  By  W.  Evans 
Darby,  LL.D.  Fourth  Edition, 
much  enlarged.  Cloth,  over  900 
pages.    Price,  $3.50,  postpaid. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  WAR.  By 
John  de  Bloch.  Preface  by  W.  T. 
Stead.  The  sixth  volume  of  Mr. 
Bloch's  great  work  on  "  The  Future 
of  War,"  containing  all  his  proposi- 
tions, summaries  of  arguments,  and 
conclusions.  Price,  postpaid,  65  cts. 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  THE 
WORLD.  By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood,  LL.D.  A  discussion  of  the 
grounds,  both  theoretic  and  his- 
toric, for  believing  in  the  Realiza- 
tion of  the  Brotherhood  of  Hu- 
manity, and  the  final  organization 
of  the  World  into  an  International 
State.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  169 
pages.     Price,  65  cts. 


THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  NATION. 
By  David  Starr  Jordan.  Cloth. 
Price,  40  cts. 

TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  MESSAGE. 
By  Ernest  Howard  Crosby.  Cloth. 
Price,  50  cts. 

TOLSTOY  AS  A  SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By  Ernest  Howard 
Crosby.     Cloth.    Price,  50  cts. 

WAR  INCONSISTENT  WITH 
THE  RELIGION  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.  By  David  L.  Dodge. 
A  reprint  of  the  first  two  pamphlets 
published  in  this  Country  in  the 
Interests  of  Peace.     Price,  65  cts. 

WORLD  ORGANIZATION.  By 
Raymond  L.  Bridgman.  Price, 
65  cts. 


Official  Report 

OF   THE 

Thirteenth  Universal 
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held  at 

Boston,  October  3-8,  1904 

A  book  of  350  pages,  paper  covers 
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The  only  charge  it  10  ctt.,  te  cover  postage  and  wrapping 
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